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HE following book is fincerely deſigned to promote the 
cauſe of virtue, and to 


expoſe: ſome of the moſt glaring 

evils, as well public as private, which at Preſent infeſt the 

country; though there is ſcarce, as I remember, a ſingle ſtroke of 
fatire aimed at any one perſan throughout the whole. 


The beſt man is the propereſt patron of ſuch an attempt. This, 
I believe, will be readily granted; nor will the public voice, I 
think, be more divided, to wherm they ſhall give that appellation. 
Should a letter indeed be thus inſcribed, Dru OrTiMo, there 
are few perſons who would think it wanted any other direction. 


I will not trouble you with a preface concerning the work; nor 
endeavour to obviate any criticiſms which can be made on it. The 
good-natured reader, if his heart ſhould. be here affected, will be in- 

clined't6'pardon mamy faults for the pleaſure he will receive from a 
tender ſenſation 3 and for readers of a different ſtamp, the more 
faults they can diſcover, the more, I: am convinced, they will. be. 
pleaſed. 


Nor will I aſſume the fulſome ftile of common dedicators. I 
have not their uſual deſign in this epiſtle; nor will I borrow their 
language. Long, very long may it be before a moſt dreadful cir- 
cumſtance ſhall make ir poſſible for any pen to draw a juſt and true 

| charadter. 


DEDICATION. 
character of yourſelf, without i incurring a ſuſpicion of flattery in the 


boſoms of 55 malignant. This taſk, therefore, I ſhall defer till 


that day (if I ſhould be fo unfortunate as ever to ſee it) when every 
good man ſhall pay a tear for the ſatisfaction of his curioſity; a day 
which at preſent, 


belicye, there is but one * man in o | an 
ho can 1 think , it with unconcern. 1 


a. * 


Accept chen, Sir, this ſmall token of that love, that gratitude, 


and that reſpect, with which I ſhall always eſteem it my cxraTEST 
HONOUR to be, 
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Henry Fielding, 
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BOOK I. 


. * 


CHAP. I. 
Containing the Exordium, &c. 


HE various accidents which befel a very worthy couple, after their uniting in 
the ſtate of matrimony, will be the ſubject of the following hiſtory, The diſ- 
treſſes which they waded through, were ſome of them ſo exquilite, and the 

| incidents which produced theſe ſo extraordinary, that they ſeemed to require 
not only the utmoſt malice, but the utmoſt invention which ſuperſtition hath ever attri- 
buted to Fortune: though whether any ſuch being interfered in the caſe, or, indeed, whe- 
ther there be any ſuch being in the univerſe, is a matter which I by no means preſume 
to determine in the affirmative: To. ſpeak a bold truth, I am, after much mature deli- 
beration, inclined to ſuſpect, that the public voice hath, in all ages, done much injuſtice 
to Fortune, and hath convicted her of many facts in which ſhe had not the leaſt concern. 

I queſtion much, whether we may not, by natural means, account for the ſucceſs of knaves, 
the calamities of fools, with all the miſeries in which men of ſenſe ſometimes involve- 
themſelves by quitting the directions of prudence, and following the blind guidance of a 
predominant paſſion ; in ſhort, for all the ordinary Phenomena which are imputed to For- 
tune; whom, perhaps, men accuſe with no leſs abſurdity in life, than a bad player com- 
plains of ill luck at the game of cheſs. ; | | 
But if men are ſometimes guilty of laying improper blame on this imaginary being, 

| mg are altogether as apt to make her amends, by aſcribipg to her honours which ſhe 

as little deſerves. To retrieve the ill conſequences of a fooliſh conduct, and by ſtrugg- 
ling manfully with diſtreſs to ſubdue it, is one of the nobleſt efforts of wiſdom and vir- 
tue. Whoever, therefore, calls ſuch a man fortunate, is guilty of no leſs impropriety 
in ſpeech, than he would be, who ſhould call the ſtatuary or the 'poet fortunate, who 
carved a Venus, -or who writ an Iliad. 

Life may as properly be called an art as any other; and the great incidents in it are 
no more to be conſidered as mere accidents, than the ſeveral members of a fine ſtatue, 

or a noble poem. The critics in all theſe are not content with ſeeing any thing to be 
great, without knowing why and how it came to be ſo. By examining carefully the ſeveral 
radations which conduce to bring every model to perfection, we learn truly to know 

at ſcience in which the model is formed: as hiſtories of this kind, therefore, may pro- 
perly be called. models of Human Lir RH; fo by obſerving minutely the ſeveral incidents 
which tend to the cataſtrophe or completion of the whole, and the minute cauſes whence 
thoſe incidents are produced, we ſhall beſt be inſtructed in this moſt uſeful of all arts, 

Which I call the Ax r of Lips. | 


: Vor. IV. | _— CHAP. 


2 eee T 4. - Boox I. 


> 4-6. Tis 


The hiſtory ſets out. Obſervations on the excellency of the Engliſb conſtitution, and curious exa- 
minations before a juſtice of peace. 


O\ the firſt of April, in the Year —, the Watchman of a certain pariſh (I know 
not particularly which) within the liberty of Weſtminſter, brought ſeveral perſons 
whom they had apprehended the preceding night, before Jonathan Thraſher, Eſq. one 
of the juſtices of the peace for that liberty. 5 

But here, reader, before we proceed to the trials of theſe offenders, we ſhall, after 
our uſual manner, premiſe ſome things which it may be neceſſary for thee to know. 

It hath been obſerved, I think, by many, as well as the celebrated writer of three 
letters, that no human inſtitution is capable of conſummate perfection. An obſervation 
which, perhaps, that writer at leaſt gathered from diſcovering ſome defects in the p uy 
even of this well regulated nation. And, indeed, if there ſhould be any ſuch oat 
in a conſtitution which my lord Coke long ago told us, © the wiſdom of all the wiſe men 
in the world, if they had all met together at one time, could not have equalled,” 
which ſome of our wifeſt men who were met together long before, ſaid, was too good to 
be altered in any particular; and which, nevertheleſs, hath been mending ever ſince, by 
a very great number of the faid wiſe men: if, I fay, this Conſtitution ſhould be imper- 
fect, we may be allowed, I think, to doubt whether any fuch faultlefs model can be 
found among the inſtitutions of men. | 

It will probably be objected, that the ſmall imperfections which I am about to pro- 
duce, do not lie in the laws themſelves, but in the ill execution of them; but, with 
ſubmiſſion, this appears to me to be no leſs an abſurdity, than to ſay of any machine that 
it is excellently made, though incapable of performing its functions. Good laws ſhould 
execute themſelves in a well regulated ſtate z at leaſt, if the ſame legiſlature which pro- 
vides the laws, doth not provide for the execution of them, they act as Graham would 
do, if he ſhould form all the parts of a clock in the moſt exquiſite manner, yet put them 


ſo together that the clock could not 20. In this caſe, ſurely we might ſay that there was 
a ſmall defect in the conſtitution of the clock. 


To fay the truth, Graham would ſoon fee the fault, and would remedy it. The 
fault indeed could be no other than that the parts were improperly diſpoſed. 

Perhaps, reader, I have another illuſtration, which will ſet my intention in {till a clearer 
light ore you. Figure to yourſelf then a family, the maſter of which ſhould diſpoſe 
of the ſeveral ceconomical offices in the following manner; viz. ſhould put his butler in 
the coach-box, his ſteward behind his coach, his coachman in the butlery, and his foot- 

man in the ſtewardſhip, and in the fame ridiculous manner ſhould miſ-employ the talents 
of every other ſervant; it is eaſy to ſee what a figure ſuch a family muſt make in the 
world. 

As ridiculous as this may ſeem, I have often conſidered ſome of the lower offices in 
our civil government to be diſpoſed in this very manner. To begin, I think, as low as 
F welt can, with the watchmen in our metropolis ; who being to guard our ſtreets by 
night from thieves and robbers, an office which at leaſt requires ſtrength of body, are 
choſen out of thoſe poor old decrepit people, who are, from their want of bodily ſtrength, 
rendered incapable of getting a livelihood by work. Theſe men armed only with a pole, 
- which ſome of them are ſcarce able to lift, are to ſecure the perſons and houſes o . 

8 majeſty's 


cnar. II. AM E L I A. 3 
majeſty's ſubjects from the attacks of gangs of young, bold, ſtout, deſperate, and well. 


armed villains. 
Que non viribus iſtis 
Munera conveniunt. 


If the poor old fellows ſhould run away from ſuch enemies, no one I think can won- 
der, unleſs it be that they were able to make their eſcape. 

The higher we proceed among our public officers and magiſtrates, the leſs defects of 
this kind will, perhaps, be obſervable. Mr. Thraſher, however, the juſtice before whom 
the priſoners above-mentioned were now brought, had ſome few imperfections in his 
magiſtratical capacity. I own, I have been ſometimes inclined to think, that this office 
of a juſtice of peace requires ſome knowledge of the law: for this ſimple reaſon ; becauſe 
in every caſe which comes before him, he is to judge and act according to law. Again, 
as theſe laws are contained in a great variety of books; the ftatutes which relate to the 
office of a juſtice of peace, making of themſelves at leaſt two large volumes in folio; and 
that part of his Furiſdiction which is founded on the common law being diſperſed in above 
a hundred volumes, I cannot conceive how this knowledge ſhould be acquired without 
reading; and yet certain it is Mr. Thraſher never read one ſyllable of the matter. 

This perhaps was a defect; but this was not all: for where mere ignorance is to de- 
cide a point between two litigants, it will always be an even chance whether it decides 
right or wrong; but forry am I to fay, right was often in a much worſe ſituation than 
this, and wrong hath often had five hundred to one on his fide before that magiſtrate , 
who, if he was ignorant of the law of England, was yet well verſed in the laws of na- 
ture. He perfectly well underſtood that fundamental principle ſo ſtrongly laid down in 
the inftitutes of the learned Rochefoucault; by which the duty of ſelf · love is fo ſtrongly 
enforced, and every man is taught to conſider himſelf as the centre of gravity, and to 

attract all things thither. To ſpeak the truth plainly, the juſtice was never indifferent in 
a cauſe, but when he could get nothing on either fide. 

Such was the juſtice, to whoſe tremendous bar Mr. Gotobed the conſtable, on the day 
above-mentioned, brought ſeveral delinquents, who, as we have faid, had been appre- 
hended by the watch for diverſe outrages. 
The firſt who came upon his trial, was as bloody a ſpectre as ever the imagination of 
a murderer or a tragic poet conceived. This poor wretch was charged with a battery by 
a much ſtouter man than himſelf ; indeed the accuſed perion bore about him ſome evi- 
dence that he had been in an affray, his cloaths being very bloody; but certain open 
ſluices on his own head ſufficiently ſhewed whence all the ſcarlet ſtream had iſſued; where- 
as the accuſer had not the leaft mark or a ce of any wound. The juſtice aſked 
the defendant, what he meant by breaking * king's peace To which he anſwered, — 
Upon my ſhoul I do love the king very well, and I have not been after breaking any 
thing of his that I do know; but upon my ſhoul this man hath brake my head, and 
my head did brake his ftick ; that is all, gra.“ He then offered to produce ſeveral wit- 
neſſes againſt this improbable accuſation; but the juſtice preſently interrupted him, ſay- 
ing, « Sirrah, tongue betrays your guilt. You are an Iriſhman, and that is always 
* ſufficient evidence with me.” 3 

The ſecond criminal was a poor woman, who was taken up by the watch as a ſtreet-wal - 
ker. It was alledged againſt her that ſhe was found walking the ſtreets after twelve o'clock, 
and the watchman declared he believed her to be a common ſtrumpet. She pleaded in 
her defence (as was really the truth) that ſhe was a ſervant, and was ſent by her miſ- 
treſs, who was a little ſhopkeeper, and upon the point of delivery, to fetch a midwife z 
which ſhe offered to prove by ſeveral of the neighbours, if ſhe was allowed to 9 for 

| B 2 them. 
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them. The juſtice aſked her why ſhe had not done it before. To which ſhe anſwered, 
ſhe had no money, and could get no meſſenger. The juſtice then called her ſeyeral ſcur- 
rilous names; and declaring ſhe was guilty within the ſtatute of ſtreet-walking, ordered 
her to Bridewell for a month. | . on 
A genteel young man and woman were then ſet forward, and a very grave looking 
perſon {wore he caught them in a ſituation which we cannot as particularly deſcribe here 
as he did before the magiſtrate ; who, having received a wink from his clerk, declared 
with much warmth that the fact was incredible and impoſſible. He preſently diſcharged 
the accuſed parties, and was going,” without any evidence, to commit the accuſer for per- 
jury; but this the clerk diſſuaded him from, ſaying, he -doubted whether a juſtice of 
peace had any ſuch power. The juſtice at firſt differed in opinion; and ſaid, He had 
* ſeen a man ſtand in the pillory about perjury ; nay, he had known a man in goal for it 
too; and how came he there, if he was not committed thither ? why that is true, fir,” 
anſwered the clerx; and yet I have been told by a very great lawyer, that a man can- 
not be committed for perjury before he is indicted ; and the reaſon is, I believe, be- 
* cauſe it is not againſt the peace before the indictment makes it ſo.” <* Why that may 
be, cries the juſtice; and indeed perjury is but ſcandalous words, and I know a man 
cannot have no warrant for thoſe, unleſs you put for rioting * them into the warrant.” 
The witneſs was now about to be: diſcharged; when the lady whom he had accuſed, 
declared ſhe would ſwear: the peace againſt him; for that he had called her a whore ſe- 
veral times. Oho! you will ſware the peace, madam, will you ?? cries the juſtice, 
Give her the peace, preſently; and pray, Mr. Conſtable, ſecure the priſoner, now ve 
© have him, while a warrant is made to os him up.“ All which was immediately per- 
formed, and the poor witneſs for want of ſureties was ſent to priſon. i : 
A young fellow, whoſe name was Booth, was now charged with beating the watchman, 
in the execution of his office, and breaking his lanthorn. This was depoſed by two 
witneſſes; and the ſhattered remains of a broken lanthorn, which had been long pre- 
ſerved for the ſake of its teſtimony, were produced to corroborate the evidence. The 
juſtice, perceiving the criminal to be but ſhabbily dreſt, was going to commit him with - 
out aſking any further queſtions. At length, however, at the earneſt requeſt of the ac- 
cuſed, the worthy magiſtrate ſubmitted to hear his defence. The young man then al- 
ledged, as was in reality the caſe, © That as he was walking home to his lodging, he ſaw 
two men in the ſtreet cruelly beating a third, upon which he had ſtopt and endeavoured 
© to aſſiſt the perſon who was ſo unequally attacked; that the watch came up during the 
* affray, and took them all four into cuſtody; that they were immediately carried to the 
*-round-houſe, where the two original aſſailants, who appeared to be men of fortune, 
found means to make up the matter, and were diſcharged by the conſtable ; a favour 
* which-he himſelf, having no money in his pocket, was unable to obtain. He utterl 
denied having aſſaulted any of the watchmen, and ſolemnly declared, that he was of - 
* fered his liberty at the price of half a crown. - Wort ; 
Though the bare word of an-offender can never be taken againſt the oath of his ac- 
cuſer; yet the matter of this defence was ſo pertinent, and delivered with, ſuch an air of 
truth and ſincerity, that, had the magiſtrate been endued with much ſagacity, or had he 


Orot eff inttrprete. By the laws of England abuſive words are not puniſhable by the magiſtrate ; ſome com- 
miſſioners of the peace therefore, when one ſcold haih applied to them for a warrant againſt another, from a too 
eager defire of doing juſtice, have conſtrued a little harmleſs ſcolding into a riot, which is in law an outragioos 
breach of the peace, committed by ſeveral a by three st the leaſt, nor can a leſs number be convicted of 
it. Under this word rioting, or riotting (for I have ſeen it ſpelt both ways) many thouſands of old women have 
been arreſted and put to expence, ſometimes in priſon, for a little intemperate uſe of their tongues. This prac: 
Zice began to decreaſe in the year 1749. | * oe. | 5 15 >) 
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been very moderately gifted with another quality very neceſſary to all who are to admi- 
niſter juſtice, he would have employed ſome labour in croſs-examining the watchmen ; 
at leaſt he would have given the defendent the time he deſired to ſend for the other per- 
ſons who were preſent at the affray; neither of which he did. In ſhort, the magiſtrate 
had too great an honour for truth to ſuſpect that ſhe ever appeared in ſordid apparel ; nor 
did he ever ſully his ſublime notions of that virtue, by uniting them with the mean ideas 
of poverty and diſtreſs. 

There remained now only one priſoner, and that was the poor man himſelf in whole 
defence the laſt mentioned culprit was engaged. His trial took bur a very thort time. 
A cauſe of battery and broken lanthorn was inſtituted againſt him, and proved in the ſame 
manner; nor would the juſtice hear one word in defence: but though his patience was 
exhauſted, his breath was not; for againſt this laſt wretch he poured forth a great many 
vollies of menaces and abuſe. 

Ihe delinquents were then all diſpatched to priſon, under a guard of watchmen ; and 
the __ and the conſtable adjourned to a neighbouring alehouſe, to take their morn- 
ing repaſt. . | 


, 


CHAP, II 
Containing the inſide of à priſon. 


— 

R. Booth (for we ſhall not trouble you with the reſt) was no ſooner arrived in the 

prov, than a number of perſons gathered round him, all demanding garniſh , 
to which Mr. Booth not making a ready anſwer, as indeed he did not underſtand the 
word, ſome were going to lay hold of him, when a perſon of apparent dignity came up 
and inſiſted that no one ſhould affront the gentleman. - This perſon. then, who was no 
leſs than the maſter or keeper of the priſon, turning towards Mr. B 'acquainted 
him, that it was the cuſtom of the place for every priſoner, upon his fir — there, 
to give ſomething to the former priſoners to make them drink. This, he ſaid, was what 
they called garniſh ; and concluded with adviſing his new cuſtomer to draw his purſe 
upon the preſent occalion. Mr. Booth anſwered, that he would very readily comply with 
this laudable cuſtom, was it in his Power; but that in reality he had not a ſhilling in his 
pocket, and what was worſe, he had not a ſhilling in the world. —— © Oho! if that be the 
caſe,” cries the keeper, it is another matter, and I have nothing to ſay.” Upon which 
he immediately departed, and left poor Booth to the mercy of his companions, who, 
without loſs of time, applied themſelves to uncaſing, as they termed- it, and with ſuch 
dexterity, that his coat was not only ſtript off, but out of ſight in a minute. 

Mr. Booth was too weak to reſiſt, and too wiſe to complain of this uſage. As ſoon 
therefore as he was at liberty, and declared free of the place, he ſummoned his philoſo- 
Phy, of which he had no inconſiderable ſhare, to his affiſtance, and reſolved to make 

imſelf as eaſy as poſſible under his preſent circumſtances. 
Could his own thoughts indeed have ſuffered him a moment to forget where he was, 
the diſpoſitions of the other priſoners might have induced him to believe that he had 
been in a happier place: for much the greater part of his fellow-ſufferers, inſtead of wail 
ing and repining at their condition, were laughing, ſinging,” and diverting themſelves 
with variouskinds of ſports and gambols. : 

The firſt perſon who accoſted him was called Blear-Eyed Moll; a woman of no very 
comely appearance: Her eye (for ſhe. had but one) whence ſhe derived her nick-name 
was ſuch, as that nick-name beſpoke ; beſides which it had two remarkable qualities; for 
firſt, as if nature had been earth! to provide for her own defect, it conſtantly Tooked _ 
4 * 4 a : Wards 
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wards her blind ſide; and ſecondly, the ball conſiſted almoſt entirely of white, or rather 
yellow, with a little grey ſpot in the corner, fo ſmall that it was ſcarce diſcernible. Noſe 
the had none; for Venus, envious perhaps at her former charms, had carried off the 
griftly part; and ſome earthly damſel, perhaps from the fame envy, had levelled the 
bone with the reft of her face: indeed it was far beneath the bones of her cheeks, 
which roſe proportionally higher than is uſual. About half a dozen ebeny teeth forti- 
fied that large and long canal, which nature had cut from ear to ear, at the bottom of 


which was a chin, prepoſterouſly ſhort, nature having turned up the bottom, inſtead of 


ſuffering it to grow to its due 0 ä 
Her body was well adapted to her face; ſhe meaſured full as much round the middle 
as from head to foot; for beſides the extreme breadth of her back, her vaſt breaſts had 
long ſince forſaken their native home, and had ſettled themſelves a little below the 
irdle. 
Y I wiſh certain actreſſes on the ſtage, when they are to perform characters of no ami- 
able caſt, would ſtudy to dreſs themſelves with the propriety, with which Blear-Eyed- 
Moll was now arrayed. For the ſake of our ſqueamiſh reader, we ſhall not deſcend to 
particulars. Let it ſuffice to ſay, nothing more ragged, or more dirty, was ever emptied 
out of the round-houſe at St. Giles's. 
We have taken the more pains to deſcribe this perlon for two remarkable reaſons ; 
the one is, that this unlovely creatuxe was taken in the fact with a very pretty youn 
fellow; the other, which is more productive of moral leſſon, is, that however 3 
13 may appear to the reader, ſne was one of the merrieſt perſons in the whole 
on. 

Blear-Eyed-Moll then came up to Mr. Booth with a ſmile, or rather grin on her coun- 
tenance, and aſked him for a dram of gin; and when Booth aſſured her that he had not 
a penny of money, ſhe replied, -D n your eyes, I thought by your look you 
© had been a glever fellow, and upon the ſnaffling lay at leaſt; but d — n your bo- 
dy and 72. I find you are ſome ſneaking budge + raſcal.“ She then launched forth 
a volley of dreadful oaths, interlarded with ſome language, not proper to be repeated 
here, and was going to lay hold on poor Booth, when a tall priſoner, who had been 
very earneſtly eyeing Booth for ſome time, came up, and taking her by the ſhoulder, 
. off at ſome diſtance, curſing her for a bh, and bidding her let the gentle - 
man alone. 

This perſon was not himſelf of the moſt inviting aſpect. He was long viſaged, and 

le, with a red beard of above a fortnight's growth. He was attired in a browniſh 

black. coat, which would have ſhewed more holes than it did, had not the linen which 
appeared through it, been entirely of the ſame colour with the cloth. 

This gentleman, whoſe name was Robinſon, addreſſed himſelf very civilly to Mr, 
Booth, and told him he was ſorry to ſee one of his appearance in that place: For as 
to your being without your coat, ſir, ſays he, I can caſily account for that; and in- 
© deed dreſs is the leaſt part which diſtinguiſhes a gentleman.“ At which words he caſt 
a ſignificant look on his own coat, as if he deſired they ſhould be applied to himſelf. 
He then proceeded in the following manner : 

I perceive, fir, you are but juſt arrived in this diſmal place, which is, indeed, ren- 
dered more deteſtable by the wretches who inhabit it, than by any other circumſtance 
but even theſe a wiſe man will ſoon bring himſelf to bear with indifference : for what 
is, is; and wheat muſt be, muſt be. The knowledge of this, which, ſimple as it ap- 
4 pears, is in truth the highth of all philoſophy, renders a wiſe man ſuperior to every 


A cant term for robbery on the high-way. + Another cant term for pilfering. 
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* evil which can befal him. I hope, fir, no very dreadful accident is the cauſe of your 
coming hither ; but whatever it was, you may be aſſured it could not be otherwiſe : 
for all things happen by an inevitable fatality; and a man can no more reſiſt the im- 
« pulſe of fate, than a wheel-barrow can the force of its driver.” 

| Beſides the _— which Mr. Robinſon had conferred on Mr. Booth, in delivering 
him from the inſults of Blear-Eyed-Moll, there was ſomething in the manner of Robin- 
ſon, which, notwithſtanding the meaneſs of his dreſs, ſeemed to diſtinguiſh him from 
the crowd of wretches who ſwarmed in thoſe regions; and above all, the ſentiments 
which he had juſt declared, very nearly coincided with thoſe of Mr. Booth: this gentle- 
man was what they call'a freethinker ; that is to ſay, a deiſt; or, perhaps, an atheiſt ; for 
though he did not abſolutely deny the exiſtence of a God; yet he entirely denied his 
providence, A doctrine which, if it is not downright atheiſm, hath a direct tendency 
towards it; and, as Dr. Clarke obſerves, may ſoon be driven into it. And as to Mr. 
Booth, though he was in his heart an extreme well-wiſher to religion (for he was an 
honeſt man) yet his notions of it were very ſlight and uncertain. To ſay truth, he was 
in the wayering condition ſo finely deſcribed by Claudian : 


labefacta cadebat 
Relligio, cauſæque viam non ſponte ſequebar 
Aterius; vacuo que currere ſemina motu 
Airmat; magnumque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi; que numina ſenſu 


Ambiguo, vel nulla putat, vel neſcia noſtri. 


This way of thinking, or rather of doubting, he had contracted from the ſame rea- 
ſons which Claudian aſſigns, and which had induced Brutus, in his latter days, to doubt 
the exiſtence of that virtue which he had all his life cultivated. In ſhort, poor Booth 
imagined, that a larger ſhare of misfortunes had fallen to his lot than he had merited 
and chis led him, who (though a good claſſical ſcholar) was not deeply learned in reli- 

ious matters, into a diſadvantageous opinion of providence. A dangerous way of rea- 
oning, in which our concluſions are not only too haſty, from an imperfe& view of 
things; but we are likewiſe liable to much error from partiality to ourſelves; viewing our 
virtues and vices as through a perſpective, in which we turn the glaſs always to our own 
advantage, fo as to diminiſh the one, and as greatly to magnify the other. 

From the above reaſons, it can be no wonder that Mr. th did not decline the ac- 

aintance of this perſon, in a place which could not promiſe to afford him any. better. 

e anſwered him, therefore, with great courteſy, as indeed he was of a very good and 
gentle diſpoſition ; and after expreſſing a civil ſurpriſe at meeting him there, declared 
himfelf to be of the ſame opinion with regard to the neceſſity of human actions; adding, 
however, that he did not believe men were under any blind impulſe or direction of fate; 
but that every man acted merely from the force of that paſſion which was uppermoſt in 
his mind, and could do no otherwiſe. - ; 

A diſcourſe now enſued between the two gentlemen, on the neceſſity ariſing from the 
impulſe of fate, and the neceſſity ariſing from the impulſe of paſſion, which, as it will 
make a pretty pamphlet of itſelf, we ſhall reſerve for ſome future opportunity. When 
this was ended, they ſet forward to ſurvey the goal, and the priſoners, with the ſeveral] 
caſes of whom Mr. Robinſon, who had been ſome time under confinement, undertook to 
make Mr, Booth acquainted. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 48. 
* Diſcigſing further ſecrets of the priſon-houſe. 


T HE firſt perſons whom they paſt by were three men in fetters, who were enjoying 
themſelves very merrily over a bottle of wine, and a pipe of tobacco. "Theſe, Mr. 
Robinſon informed his friend, were three ſtreet-robbers, and were all certain of being 
hanged the enſuing ſeſſions. So inconſiderable an object, ſaid he, is miſery to light 
minds, when it is at any diſtance. 

A little farther they beheld a man proſtrate on the ground, whoſe heavy groans, and 
frantic actions, plainly indicated the higheſt diſorder of mind. This perſon was, it 
ſeems, committed for a ſmall felony; and his wife, who then lay-in, upon hearing the 
news, had thrown herſelf from a window two pair of ſtairs high, by which means he had, 
in all probability, loft both her and his child. 

A very pretty girl then advanced towards them, whoſe beauty Mr. Booth could not 
help admiring the moment he ſaw her ; declaring, at the ſame time, he thought ſhe had 
great ir nocence in her countenance. Robinſon Vid ſhe was committed thither as an idle 
and diſorderly perſon, and a common ſtreet-walker. As ſhe paſt by Mr. Booth, ſhe 
2 his eyes, and diſcharged a volley of words, every one of which was too indecent 
to be repeated. 5 — 

They now beheld a little creature ſitting by herſelf in a corner and crying bitterly. This 
girl, Mr. Robinſon ſaid, was committed, becauſe her father-in-law, who was in the gra- 
nadier guards, had fworn that he was afraid of his life, or of ſome bodily harm, which 
the would do him, and ſhe could get no ſureties for keeping the peace: for which rea- 
ion juſtice Thraſher had committed her to priſon. | | | 
A great noiſe now aroſe,” occaſioned by the priſoners all flocking to ſee a fellow whipt 
for petty larceny, to which he was condemned by the court of quarter-ſefſions ; but this 
ſoon ended in che diſappointment of the ſpectators: for the fellow, after being ſtript, 
having advanced another ſixpence, was diſcharged untouched. zat 

This was immediately followed by another buſtle, Blear-Eyed-Moll, and ſeveral of 
her Companions, having got poſſeſſion of a man who was committed for certain  odious 
unmanlike practices, not fit to be named, were giving him various kinds of diſcipline, 
_ would probably have put an end to him, had he not been reſcued-out of their hands 

authority. | en 7. el 5 

"When this buſtle was a little allayed, Mr. Booth took notice of a young woman in 
rags ſitting on the ground, and ſupporting the head of an old man in her lap, who ap- 
_ peared to be giving up the ghoſt. Theſe, Mr. Robinſon informed him, were father and 
daughter; that the latter was committed for ſtealing a loaf, in order to ſupport the for- 
mer, and the former for receiving it knowing to be ſtolen. ' | 
A well dreſt man then walked ſurlily by them, whom Mr. Robinſon reported to have 
been committed on an indictment found againſt him for a moſt horrid perjury 3 but, ſays 
he, we expect him to be bailed to-day. © Good heaven! cries Booth, can ſuch villains 
find bail, and is no perſon charitable enough to bail that poor father and ge oh ! 
ſir, anſwered Robinlon, the offence of the daughter, being 52 is held not to be 
bailable in law; whereas perjury is a miſdemeanor only; and therefore perſons who are 
even indicted tor it, are nevertheleſs capable of being bailed. Nay, of all perjuries that 
of which this man is indicted, is the worſt: for it was with an intention of taking away 
the life of an innocent perfon by form of law. As to perjuries in civil matters, they are 
not ſo very criminal. They are not, ſaid Booth; and yet even theſe are a moſt flagi- 
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tious offence, and worthy the higheſt puniſhment. Surely they ought to be diſtinguiſhed, 
anſwered Robinſon, from the others: for what is taking away a little property from a 
man compared to taking away his life, and his reputation, and ruining his family into 
the bargain ?—I hope there can be no compariſon in the crimes, and I think there ought 
to be none in the puniſhment, However, at preſent, the puniſhment of all perjury is 
only pillory, and tranſportation for ſeven years; and as it is a traverſable and bailable of 

fence, methods are often found to eſcape any puniſhment at all“. 5 

Booth expreſt great aſtoniſnment at this, when his attention was ſuddenly diverted by 
the moſt miſerable object that he had yet ſeen. This was a wretch almoſt naked, and 
who bore in his countenance, joined to an appearance of honeſty, the marks of poverty, 
hunger, and diſeaſe. He had, moreover, a wooden leg, and two or three ſcars on his 
forehead, The caſe of this poor man is, indeed, unhappy enough, ſaid Robinſon. He hath 
ſerved his country, loſt his limb, and received ſeveral wounds at the ſiege of Gibraltar. 
When he was diſcharged from the hoſpital abroad, he came over to get into that of 
Chelſea, but could not immediately, as none of his officers were then in England; in 
the mean time, he was one day apprehended and committed hither on ſuſpicion of ſteal- 
ing three herrings from a fiſhmonger. He was tried ſeveral months ago 2 this offence, 
and acquitted; indeed his innocence manifeſtly appeared at the trial; but he was brought 
back again for his fees, and here he hath lain ever ſince. 

Booth expreſt great horror at this account, and declared if he had only ſo much money 
in his pocket, he would pay his fees for him; but added, that he was not poſſeſt of a 
ſingle farthing in the world. | 

Robinſon heſitated a moment, and then ſaid, with a ſmile, J am going to make you, 
* fir, a very odd propoſal after your laſt declaration; but what ſay you to a game at 
cards; it will ſerve to paſs a tedious hour, and may divert your Thoughts from more 
* unpleaſant ſpeculations ?? 

I do not imagine Booth would have agreed to this: for though ſome love of gaming 
had been formerly amongſt his faults ; yet he was not ſo egregiouſly addicted to that 
vice, as to be tempted by the ſhabby plight of Robinſon, who had, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, no charms for a gameſter. If he had, however, any ſuch inclinations, he had 
no opportunity to follow them : for before he could make any anſwer to Robinſon's pro- 
poſal, a ſtrapping wench came up to Booth, and taking hold of his arm, aſked him to 
walk aſide with her; ſaying, * What a pox, are you ſuch a freſh cull that you do not 
* know this fellow ? — he is a gambler, and committed for cheating at play. There 
is not ſuch a pickpocket in the whole quad . | 

A ſcene of altercation now enſued, between Robinſon and the Lady, which ended in a 
bout at fiſticuffs, in which the lady was greatly ſuperior to the philoſopher. 5 

While the two combatants were engaged, a grave looking man, rather better dreſt than 
the majority of the company, came up to Mr. Booth, and taking him aſide, ſaid, I am 
* ſorry, fir, to ſee a gentleman, as you appear to be, in ſuch intimacy with that raſcal, 
* who makes no ſcruple of diſowning all revealed religion. As for crimes, they are hu- 
man errors, and ſignify but little; nay, perhaps the worſe a man is by nature, the more 
< room there is for grace. The ſpirit is active, and loves beſt to inhabit thoſe minds where 
it may meet with the moſt work. Whatever your crime be, therefore, I would not 
have you deſpair ; but rather rejoice at it: for perhaps it may be the means of your 
* being called.” He ran on for a conſiderable time with this cant, without waiting for an 
anſwer, and ended in declaring himſelf a methodiſt. | 


_  * By removing the indictment by certiorari into the King's- bench, the trial is ſo long poſtponed, and the coſts 

are ſo highly encreaſed, that proſecutors are often tired out, and ſome . purſuing. Yerbum 

ſapienti. + A cant word for a priſon. e | * 
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Juſt as the methodiſt had finiſhed his diſcourſe, a beautiful young woman was uſhered 
into the goal. She was genteel and well dreſt, and did not in the leaſt reſemble thoſe 
females whom Mr. Booth had hitherto ſeen. The conſtable had no ſooner delivered her 
at the gate, than ſhe aſked, with a commanding voice, for the keeper ; and, when he 
arrived, ſhe ſaid to him, well, fir, whither am I to be conducted? I hope I am not to 
take up my lodging with theſe creatures.“ The keeper anſwered, with a kind of ſurly 
reſpect, © madam, we have rooms for thoſe that can afford to pay for them.“ At thele 
words ſhe pulled a handſome purſe from her pocket, in which many, guineas. chinked, 
ſaying, with an air of indignation, that ſhe was not come thither on account of po- 
verty. The keeper no, ſooner viewed the purſe, than his features became all ſoftned 
in an inſtant; and with all the courteſy of which he was maſter, he deſired the lady to 
walk with him, affuring her that ſhe ſhould have the beſt apartment in his houſe. 
Mr. Booth was now left alone; for the methodiſt had forſaken him, having, as the 
phraſe of the ſect is, ſearched him to the bottom. In fact, he had thoroughly examined 
every one of, Mr. Booth's pockets ; from which he had conveyed away a pen-knife, and 
an iron ſnuff- box, theſe being all the moveables which were to be found. ; 
Booth was ſtanding near. the gate of the priſon, when the young lady above-men- 
tioned was introduced into the yard. He viewed her features very attentively, and was 
perſuaded that he knew her. She was indeed ſo remarkably handſome, that it was hardly 
poſſible for any who had ever ſeen her to forget her. He enquired of one of the un- 
der 1 if the name of the priſoner lately arrived was not Matthews; to which he 
was anſwered that her name was not Matthews but Vincent, and that ſhe was committed 
for murder. | | 
The latter of this information made Mr, Booth ſuſpect his memory more than 
the former; for it was ve 2 that ſhe might have changed her name; but he 
hardly thought ſhe could 5 ar have changed her nature as to be guilty of a crime fo 
vel incongruous with her former gentle manners: for Miſs Matthews had both the birth 
and education of a gentlewoman. He concluded, therefore, that he was certainly miſ- 
taken, and reſted ſatisfied without any further enquiry. 
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CHAP. V. | 
Containing certain adventures which befel My. Booth in the priſon. 


HE remainder of the day Mr. Booth ſpent in melancholy contemplation on his 

] preſent condition. He was deſtitute of the common neceſſaries of life, and con- 
ſequently unable to ſubſiſt where he was; nor was there a ſingle 2 in town to whom 
he could, with any reaſonable hope, apply for his delivery. Grief for ſome time baniſhed 
the thoughts of food from his mind; but, in the morning, nature began to grow un- 
cealy for want of her uſual nouriſhment: for he had not eat a morſel during the laft 
forty hours. A penny loaf, which is, it ſeems, the ordinary allowance to the priſoners 
in Bridewell, was now delivered him; and while he was eating this, a man brought him 
a little packet ſealed up, informing him that ic came by a meſſenger who ſaid it required 


no anſwer. | 
ed his packet, and after unfolding ſeveral pieces of blank paper 


; Mr. Booth now « = 
uccefſively, at laſt diſcovered a guinea, wrapt with great care in the innermoſt paper. 
He was vaſtly ſurpriſed at this ſight, as he had few, if any friends, from whom he could 
expect ſuch a fayour, light as it was; and not one of his friends, as he was „ ö 
Knew of his confinement. As there was no direction to the packet, nor a word of writ- 
ing contained in it, he began to ſuſpect that it was delivered to the wrong perſon; * 
fl Fi | 8 


- 
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being one of the moſt untainted honeſty, he found out the man who gave it to him, 
and again examined him concerning the perſon who brought it, and the meſſage delivered 
with it. The man affured Booth that he had made no miſtake; ſaying, if your 
name Booth, fir, I am pofitive you are the gentleman to whom the parcel 1 gave 
you belongs.” | 

| "The moſt ſcrupulous honefty would, perhaps, in ſuch a ſituation, have been well 
enough ſatisfied in finding no owner for the guinea ; eſpecially when proclamation had 
been made in the priſon, that Mr. Booth had received a packet without any direction, 
to which, if any perſon had any claim, and would diſcover the contents, he was ready to 
deliver it to ſuch claimant. No ſuch claimant being found, (I mean none who knew . 
the contents ; for many ſwore that they expected juft ſuch a packet, and believed it to be 
their property) Mr. Booth very calmly reſolved to apply the money to his own uſe. - 

The firſt thing after redemption of the coat, which Mr. Booth, hungry as he was, 
thought of, was to ſupply himſelf with ſnuff, which he had long, to his great ſorrow, 
been without. On this occaſion, he preſently miſſed that iron box which the methodiſt 
had ſo dextrouſly conveyed out of his pocket, as we mentioned in the laſt chapter. 
He no ſooner miſſed this box, than he immediately ſuſpected that the gambler was 
the perſon who had ſtolen it; nay, ſo well was he aſſured of this man's guilt, that it may, 
2 be improper to ſay he barely ſuſpected it. Though Mr. Booth was, as we have 

inted, a man of a very ſweet diſpoſition; yet was he rather over- warm. Having, there- 
fore, no doubt concerning the perſon of the thief, he eagerly ſought him out, and very 
bluntly charged him with the fact. ny | 

- The gambler, whom I think we ſhould now call rhe philoſopher, received this charge 
without the leaſt viſible emotion either of mind or muſcle. After a ſhort pauſe of a 
few moments, he anſwered, with great ſolemnity, as follows: young man, I am entirely 
* unconcerned at your groundleſs ſuſpicion. He that cenſures a ſtranger, as I am to 
vou, without any cauſe, makes a worſe compliment to himſelf than to the ſtranger. 
Lou know yourſelf, friend; you know not me. It is true indeed you heard me ac- 
* cuſed of being a cheat and a gameſter; but who'is my accuſer? look at my apparel, 
friend, do thieves and gameſters wear ſuch cloaths as theſe? play is my folly, not my 
viee; it is my impulſe, and I have been a martyr to it. Would a gameſter have aſked 
another to play when he could have loft eighteen pence and won nothing? however, if 
* you are not ſatisfied you may ſearch my pockets; the outſide of all but one will ſerve 
your turn, and in that one, there is the eighteen pence I told you of.” He then turned 
up his cloaths; and his pockets entirely reſembled the pitchers of the Belides. 

Both was a little ſtaggered at this defence. He fig, the real value of the iron box 
was too ineonſiderable to mention; but that he had a capricious value for it, for the 
ſake of the perſon who gave it him: © for though it is not,” ſaid he, worth ſix- pence, 
would willingly give a crown to any one who would bring it me again.“ | | 

Robinſon anſwered, if that be the caſe, you haye nothing more to do but to ſignify 
your intention in the priſon; and Tam well convinced you will not be long without re- 
gaining the poſſeſſion of your ſnuff-box.” | 

This advice was immediately followed, and with ſucceſs, the methodiſt preſently pro- 

ducing the box; which, be faid, he had found, and ſhould have returned it before, had 
be known the perſon to whom it belonged ; adding, with uplifted” eyes, that the ſpirit 
would not ſuffer him knowingly to detain the goods of another, however inconſiderable 
the value was. Why fo, friend?” ſaid Robinſon. * Have I not heard you often ſay, 
* the wickeder any man was, the better, provided he was what you call a believer.” 
*:You miſtake me,” cries Cooper (for that was the name of the methodiſt) no man can 
© be wicked after he is poſſeſſed by the ſpirit. There is a wide difference between — 
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* days of ſin, and the days of grace. I have been a ſinner myſelf.* *© I believe thee,* cries 
Robinſon, with a ſneer. I care not, anſwered the other, what an atheiſt believes. I ſup- 
, 8 you would inſinuate that I ſtole the ſnuff- box; but I value not your malice: the Lord 
* knows my innocence.* He then walked off with the reward; and Booth turning to Ro- 
binſon, very earneſtly aſked pardon for his groundleſs ſuſpicion ; which the other, without 
any heſitation, accorded him, ſaying, you never accuſed me, fir; you ſuſpected ſome gam- 
© bler, with woſe character I have no concern. I ſhould be angry with a friend or acquain- 
* tance who ſhould give a haſty credit to any allegation againſt me; but I have no rea- 
ſon to be offended with you for believing what the woman, and the raſcal who is juſt 
gone, and who is committed here for a pick-pocket, which you did not perhaps know, 
told you to my diſadvantage. And if you thought me to be a gambler, you had juſt 
reaſon to ſuſpect any ill of me: for I myſelf am confined here by the perjury of one 
of thoſe villains; who having cheated me of my money at play, and hearing that I 
intended to apply to a magiſtrate againſt him, himſelf began the attack, and obtained 
a warrant againſt me of juſtice Thraſher, who, without hearing one ſpeech in my 
defence, committed me to this place.” | | 
Booth teſtified great compaſſion at this account; and he having invited Robinſon to 
dinner, they ſpent that day together. In the afternoon Booth indulged his friend with 
a game at cards; at firſt for half-pence, and afterwards for ſhillings, when fortune ſo 
favoured Robinſon, that he did not leave the other a ſingle ſhilling in his pocket. 

A ſurpriſing run of luck in a eſter, is often miſtaken for ſomewhat elſe, by per- 
ſons who are not over zealous believers in the divinity of fortune. I have known a 
ſtranger at Bath, who hath happened fortunately (I might almoſt ſay unfortunately) to 
have four by honours in his hand almoſt every time he dealt, for a whole evening, ſhun- 
ned univerſally by the whole company the next day. And certain it is, that Mr. Booth, 
though of a temper very- little inclined to ſuſpicion, began to waver in his opinipn, 
whether the character given by Mr. Robinſon of himſelf, or that which the others gave 
of him, was the truer, MP TY! | 5 | | 

In the morning, hunger paid him a ſecond viſit, and found him again in. the ſame 
ſituation as before. . Alber ome deliberation, therefore, he ręſolved to aſk. Robinſon to 
lend him a ſhilling or two of that money which was lately his own. And this 
riment, he thought, would confirm him either in a good or evil opinion of that gentle- 
man. | | | 0 0 

To this demand, Robinſon anſwered, with great alacrity, that he ſhould very gladly 
have complied, had not fortune played one of her jade tricks with him: for fince 
my winning of you,“ ſaid he, I have been ſtript not only of your money, but my 
. ov. He was going to harangue farther ; but Booth, with great indignation, turned 
rom him. | 
This poor gentleman had very little time to reflect on his own miſery, or the raſ- 
cality, as it appeared to him, of the other, when the ſame perſon, who had the day before 
delivered him the guinea from the unknown hand, again accoſted him, and told him a lady 
in the houſe (fo he expreſſed himſelf) defired the favour of his company. 
Mr. Booth immediately obeyed the meſſage, and was conducted into a room in the 
priſon, where he was preſently convinted that Mrs. Vincent was no other than his old 
acquaintance Miſs Matthews. | 
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Containing the extraordinary behaviour of Miſs Matthews on ber meeting with Booth, and 
ſome endeavours to prove, by reaſon and authority, that it is poſſible for a woman to appear to 
be what ſhe really is not. 


12 or nine years had paſt ſince any interview between Mr. Booth and Miſs 
Matthews; and their meeting now in ſo extraordinary a place affected both of them 
with an equal ſurpriſe. 

After ſome immaterial ceremonies, the lady acquainted Mr. Booth, that having heard 
there was a perſon in the priſon who knew her by the name of Matthews, ſhe had great 
curioſity to enquire who he was, whereupon he had been ſhewn to her from the window 
of the houſe ; that ſhe immediately recollected him, and being informed of his diſtreſs- 
ful ſituation, for which ſhe expreſſed great concern, ſhe had ſent him that guinea which 
he had received the day before; and then proceeded to excuſe herſelf for not having 
_— to ſee him at that time, when ſhe was under the greateſt diſorder and hurry of 

irits. | | 
" Doh made many handſome acknowledgments of her favour ; and added, that he 
very little wondered at the diſorder of her ſpirits, conctuding, that he was heartily con- 
cerned at ſeeing her there; but I hope, madam, ſaid he — 

Here he heſitated ; upon which, burſting into an agony of tears, ſhe cried out, O 
captain, captain, many extraordinary things have paſt ſince laſt I ſaw you. O gra- 
* cious heaven! did I ever expett that this would be the next place of our meeting! 

She then flung herſelf into her chair, where ſhe gave a looſe to her paſſion, whilſt he, 
in the moſt affectionate and tender manner, endeavoured to footh and comfort her ; bur 
paſſion itſelf did, probably, more for its own relief than all his friendly conſolations. Hay- 
ing vented this in a large flood of tears, ſhe became pretty well compoſed; but Booth 
unhappily mentioning her father, ſhe again relapſed into an a and cried out, 
* Why ? why will you repeat the name of that dear man? I have diſgraced him, Mr. 
Booth, I am unworthy the name of his daughter. Here paſſion again ſtopped her 
words, and diſcharged itſelf in tears. 

After this ſecond vent of ſorrow or ſhame; or, if the reader pleaſes, of rage, ſhe 
once more recovered from her agonies. To ſay the truth, theſe are, I believe, as criti- 
cal diſcharges of nature, as any of thoſe which are ſo called by the phyſicians; and do 
more effectually relieve the mind than any remedies with which the whole Materia Me- 
dica of philoſophy can ſupply it. | 

When Mrs. Vincent had recovered her faculties, ſhe perceived Booth ſtanding ſilent, 
with a mixture of concern and aſtoniſhment in his countenance; then addreſſing herſelf 
to him with an afr of moſt bewitching ſoftneſs, of which ſhe was a perfect miſtreſs, ſhe 
ſaid, I do not wonder at your amazement, Captain Booth; nor indeed at the concern 
* which you ſo plainly diſcover for me: for I well know the goodneſs of your nature; 
„but, O Mr. Booth! believe me, when you know what hath happened ſince our laſt 
© meeting, your concern will be raiſed, however your aſtoniſhment may ceaſe. O, fir, 
you are a ſtranger to the cauſe of my ſorrows.” tx 

© IT hope, I am, madam," anſwered he; for I cannot believe what I have heard in the 
priſon—furely murder—at which words ſhe ſtarted from her chair, repeating, murder! 
© Oh! it is muſic in my ears. — Lou have heard then the cauſe of my commitment, my 
glory, my delight, my reparation !—Yes, my old friend, this is the hand, this is the 
© arm that drove the pen-knife to his heart, Unkind fortune, that not one drop - — 

| * 
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© Blood reached my hand. Indeed, fir, I would never have waſhed it from it. But 
though I have not the happineſs to ſee it on my hand, 1 have the glorious ſatisfaction 
of remembring I ſaw it run in rivers on the floor; I ſaw it forſake his cheeks. I ſaw 
him fall a martyr to my revenge. And is the killing a villain to be called murder? 
perhaps the law calls it ſo. —Let it call it what it will, or puniſh me as it pleaſes. 
_ < Puniſh mel—no, no—That is not in the power of man—not of that monſter man, 
Mr. Booth. I am undone, am revenged, and have now no more buſineſs for life; let 
them take it from me when they will.” 
Our poor gentleman turned pale with horror at this ſpeech, and the ejaculation of 
Good Heavens! what do I hear! burſt ſpontaneouſly from his lips; nor can we wonder 
at this, though he was the braveſt of men ; for her voice, her looks, her geſtures, were 


properly adapted to the ſentiments ſhe expreſt. Such indeed was her image, that nei- 


ther could Shakeſpear deſcribe, nor Hogarth paint, nor Clive act a fury in higher 
perfection. 


What do you hear?” reiterated ſne. You hear the reſentment of the moſt injured 
© of women. You have heard, you ſay, of the murder; but do you know the cauſe, 
Mr. Booth? have you, ſince your return to England, viſited that country where we 
» 3 8 one another? tell me, do you know my wretched ſtory? tell me that, 
my friend.“ 

Booth heſitated for an anfwer-; indeed he had heard ſome imperfect ſtories, not much 
to her advantage. She waited not till he had formed a ſpeech ; but cried, * Whatever 
c you may haye heard, you cannot be acquainted with i the ſtrange accidents which 
© have occaſioned your ſeeing me in a place, which, at our laſt parting, was fo unlikely, 
that I ſhould ever have been found in; nor can you know the cauſe of all that I have 

£ uttered, and which, I am convinced, you never expected to have heard from my mouth. 

If theſe circumſtances raiſe your curioſity, I will ſatisfy it.“ 

. _He anſwered, that curioſity was too mean a word to expreſs his ardent deſire of know- 
ing her ſtory. Upon which, with very little previous ceremony, ſhe began to relate what 
is written in the following chapter. Fe | | 

But before we put an end to this, it may be neceſſary to whiſper a word or two to the 
critics, Who have, perhaps, begun to expreſs no leſs aſtoniſhment than Mr. Booth, that a 
lady, in whom we had remarked a moſt extraordinary power of diſplaying ſoftneſs, ſhould, 
the very next moment after the words were out of our mouth, expreſs ſentiments be- 

coming the lips of a Dalila, Jezebel, Medea, Semiramis, Paryſatis, Tanaquil, Livilla, 
Mefalina, Agrippina, Brunichilde, Elfrida, lady Macbeth, Joan of Naples, Chriſtina of 

Sweden, Katharine Hays, Sarah Malcolm, Con. Philips“, or any other heroine of the 
b ſex, which hiſtory, ſacred or prophane, antient or modern, falſe or true, hath te- 
corded. 

Wie defire ſuch critics to remember, that it is the ſame lich climate, in which, on 
the lovely 10th of June, under a ſerene ſky, the amorous Jacobite kiſſing the odoriferous 
zephyr's breath, gathers a noſe-gay of white roſes to deck the, whiter Þread of Celia; 
and in Which, on the 11th of June, the very next day, the boiſterous: boreas, rouſcd by 
the hollow thunder, "ruſhes horrible through the air, and driving the wet tempeſt before 


him, levels the hope of the huſbandman with the earth, dreadful remembrance of the 


conſequences of the revolution. | 
Again let it be remembered, that it is the ſelf ſame Celia, all tender, ſoft, and deli- 
Late; who with a voice, the ſweetneſs of which the Sirens might envy, warbles the har- 
monious ſong in praiſe of the young adventurer ; and again, the next day, or, perhaps, 
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the next hour, with fiery eyes, wrinkled brows, and foaming lips, roars forth treaſon 
and nonſenſe in a political argument with ſome fair one, of a different principle. 

Or, if the critic be a whig, and conſequently diſlikes ſuch kind of ſimiles, as being 
too favourable to jacobitiſm, let him be contented with the following ſtory : 

I happened in my youth to ſit behind too ladies in a fide-box at a play, where, in the 
balcony on the oppoſite fade was —— the inimitable B 1 Cs, in company 
with a young fellow of no very formal, or indeed ſober, appearance. One of the ladies, 
I remember, ſaid to the other Did you ever ſce any thing look ſo modeſt and fo inno- 
« cent as that girl over the way? what pity it is ſuch a creature ſhould be in the way of 
ruin, as I am afraid ſhe is, by her being alone with that young fellow!' Now this lady 
was no bad phy ſiognomiſt; for it was impoſſible to conceive a greater appearance of mo- 
deſty, innocence, and ſimplicity, than what nature had diſplayed in the countenance of 
that girl; and yet, all appearances notwithſtanding, I myſelf (remember, critic, it was in 
my youth) had a few mornings before ſeen that very identical picture of all thoſe en- 
gaging qualities in. bed with a rake at a bagnio, ſmoaking tobacco, drinking punch, 


talking obſcenity, and ſwearing and curſing with all the impudence and impiety of the 
loweſt and moſt abandoned trull of a ſoldier. 


# 


CHAP. VI. ” 
In which Miſs Matthews begins her hiftory. 


188 Matthews having barred the door on the inſide, as ſecurely as it was before 
VI barred on the outſide, proceeded as follows: 
Lou may imagine, I am going to begin my hiſtory at the time when you left the 
* country; but I cannot help reminding you of ſomething which happened before. You 
vill ſoon recollect the incident; but I believe you little know the conſequence either at 
that time or ſince. Alas! I could keep a ſecret then: now I have no ſecrets; the 
* world knows all; and it is not worth my while to conceal any thing. Well! — Tou 
will not wonder, I believe.—l proteſt I can hardly tell it you even now. But I am 
convinced you have too good an opinion of yourſelf to be ſurpriſed at any conqueſt 
you may have made.——Few men want that good opinion—and perhaps very few 
had ever more reaſon for it. Indeed, Will, you was a charming fellow in thoſe days 
nay, you are not much altered for the worſe now, at leaſt in the opinion of ſome wo- 
* men : for your. complexion and features are grown much more maſculine than they 
* were,” Here Booth made her a low bow, moſt probably with a compliment ; and, 
after a little heſitation, ſhe- again proceeded Do you remember a conteſt which hap- 
pened at an afſembly, betwixt myſelf and Miſs Johnſon, about ſtanding uppermoſt ? 
you was then my partner; and young Williams danced with the other lady. The 
< particulars are not now worth mentioning, though I ſuppoſe you have long ſince forgot 
them. Let it ſuffice that you ſupported my claim, and Williams very ſneakingly 
* gave up that of his partner, who was, with much difficulty, afterwards prevailed to 
dance with him. You faid, -I am fure I repeat the words exactly, that you would 
not for the world affront any lady there; but that you thought you might, without any 
* ſuch danger, declare that there was no aſſembly in which that lady, meaning your 
* humble ſervant, was not worthy of the uppermoſt place; nor will I, ſaid you, ſuffer 
the firſt duke in England, when ſhe is at the uppermoſt end of the room, and hath. 
called her dance, to lead his partner above 5 | | 


© What 
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What made this the more pleaſing to me was, that I ſecretly hated miſs Johnſon. 
Will you have the reaſon ? why then, I will tell you honeſtly, ſhe was my rival; —— 
that word perhaps aſtoniſhes you, as you never, I believe, heard of any one who made 
his addreſſes to me; and indeed my heart was, till that night, entirely indifferent to all 
* mankind, I mean then, that ſhe was my rival for praiſe, for beauty, for dreſs, for 
fortune, and conſequently for admiration, My triumph on this conqueſt is not to be 
< expreſſed, any more than my delight in the perſon to whom J chiefly owed it. The 
former, I fancy, was viſible to the whole company; and I deſired it ſhould be ſo; bur 
© the latter was ſo well concealed, that no one, I am confident, took any notice of it. 
And yet you appeared to me that night to be an angel. You looked, you danced, 
< you ſpoke—every thing charmed me.” | 

* Good heavens !* cries Booth, is it poſſible you ſhould do me ſo much unmerited 
< honour, and I ſhould be dunce enough not to perceive the leaſt ſymptom l' | 

* I affure you, anſwered ſne, I did all I could to prevent you; and ye I almoſt 
? hated you for not ſeeing through what I ſtrove to hide. Why, Mr. Booth, was you 
not more quick-ſighted ?——1 will anſwer for you—your affeftions were more happily 
* diſpoſed of to a much better woman than myſelf, whom you married ſoon afterwards. 
I ſhould aſk you for her, Mr. Booth; I ſhould have aſked you for her before; but I 
am unworthy of aſking for her, or of calling her my acquaintance. 

Booth ſtopt her ſhort, as ſhe was running into another fit of paſſion, and begged her 
to omit all former matters, and acquaint him with that part of her hiſtory to which he 
was an entire ſtranger. | ; 

She then renewed her diſcourſe as follows: You know, Mr. Booth, I ſoon afterwards” 
left that town, upon the death of my grandmother, and returned home to my father's 
< houſe; where I had not been long arrived before ſome troops of dragoons came to 
quarter in our neighbourhood. Among the officers, there was a cornet, whoſe de- 
'< reſted name was Hebbers, a name I could ſcarce repeat, had I not at the ſame time 
the pleaſure to reflect that he is now no more. My father, you know, who is a hearty 
< well-wiſher to the preſent government, uſed always to invite the officers to his houſe ; 
ſo did he theſe. Nor was it long before this cornet, in ſo particular a manner recom- 
< mended himſelf to the poor old gentleman (I cannot think of him without tears) that 
our houſe became his principal habitation; and he was rarely at his quarters, unleſs 
< when his ſuperior officers obliged him to be there. I ſhall ſay nothing of his perſon, 
nor could that be any recommendation to a man; it was ſuch, however, as no woman 
could have made an objection to. Nature had certainly wrapt up her odious work in a 
< moſt beautiful covering. To ſay the truth, he was the handſomeſt man, except one 
< only, that I ever ſaw—l aſſure you, I have ſeen a handlomer——but—well. _ He had 
< beſides all the qualifications of a gentleman ; was genteel, and extremely polite ; ſpoke 
French well, and danced to a miracle; but what chiefly recommended him to my fa- 
ther, was his {kill in muſic, of which you know that dear man was the moſt violent 
lover. I wiſh he was not too ſuſceptible of flattery on that head; for I have heard 
£ Hebbers often greatly commend my father's performance, and have obſerved, that the 
good man was wonderfully pleaſed with tuch commendations. To ſay the truth, it is 
the only way I can account for the extraordinary friendſhip which my father conceived 
+ for this perſon ; ſuch a friendſhip that he at laſt became a part of our family.” gout * 

This very circumſtance, which, as I am convinced, ſtrongly recommended him to 
< my father, had the very contrary effect with me; I had never any delight in muſic, and 
it was not without much difficulty I was prevailed on to learn to play on the harpſi- 
* chord, in which I had made a very flender progreſs. As this man, therefore, was 
frequently the occaſion of my being importuned to play againſt my will, I began to en- 

* tertain 
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« tertain ſome diſlike for him on that account; and as to his perſon, 1 affure you, I long 
continued to look on it with great indifference, 

How ſtrange will the art of this man appear to you preſently, who had fufficient 
© addreſs to convert that very circumſtance which had at firſt occaſioned my diflike, into 
the firſt ſeeds of affection for him ! _ | . 

* You have often, I believe, heard my ſiſter Betty play on the harpſichord ; ſhe was 
© indeed reputed the beſt performer in the whole country. 
© I was the fartheſt in the world from regarding this perfection of hers with envy. In 
« reality, perhaps, I deſpiſed all perfection of this kind; at leaſt, as I had neither 
* ſkill nor ambition to excel this way, I looked upon it as a matter of mere indifference. 

* Hebbers firſt put this emulation in my head. He took great pains to perſuade me, 
that 1 had much greater abilities of the muſical kind than my ſiſter; and that I might, 
* with the greateſt caſe, if I pleaſed, excel her; offering me, at the ſame time, his aſſiſ- 
* tance, if I would reſolve to undertake it. 

* When he had ſufficiently inflamed my ambition, in which perhaps he found too 
little difficulty, the continual praiſes of my ſiſter, which before I had diſregarded, be- 
came more and more nauſeous in my ears; and the rather as muſic being the favourite 
0 1 1 of my father, I became apprehenſive (not without frequent hints from Heb- 
© bers of that nature) that ſhe might gain too great a preference in his favour, 

To my harpſichord then I applied myſelf night and day, with ſuch induſtry and 
attention, that I ſoon began to perform in a tolerable manner. I do not abſolutely ſay 
L excelled my ſiſter ; for many were of a different opinion; but indeed there might be 
* ſome partiality in all that. 

* Hebbers, at leaſt, declared himſelf on my ſide, and no body could doubt his judg- 
ment. He aſſerted openly, that I played in the better manner of the two; and one 
day, when I was playing to him alone, he affected to burſt into a rapture of admira- 
ration, and, ſqueezing me gently by the hand, ſaid, There» madam, I now declare 

ou excel your ſiſter as much in muſic as, added he, in a whiſpering ſigh, you do 

er, and al the world in every other charm.” | 
No woman can bear any ſuperiority in whatever thing ſhe deſires to excel in. I now 
© began to hate all the admirers of my ſiſter, to be uneaſy at every commendation be- 
* ſtowed on her ſkill in muſic, and conſequently to love Hebbers for the preference 
* which he gave to mine. 

It was now that I began to ſurvey the handſome perſon of Hebbers with pleaſure. 
And here, Mr. Booth, I will betray to you the grand ſecret of our ſex. —- Many wo- 
men, I believe, do, with great innocence, and even with great indifference, converſe 
* with men of the fineſt perſons ; but this I am confident may be affirmed with truth, 
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that, when once a woman comes to aſk this queſtion of herſelf; is the man whom I 
like for ſome other reaſon, handſome ? her fate, and his too, very ſtrongly depend on 
her anſwering in the affirmative. | | 
© Hebbers no ſooner perceived that he made an impreſſion on my heart, of which, I 
am ſatisfied, I gave him too undeniable tokens, than he affected, on a ſudden, to ſhun 
me in the moſt apparent manner. He wore the moſt melancholy air in my preſence, 
and, by his dejected looks and ſighs, firmly perſuaded me, that there was ſome ſecret 
* ſorrow labouring in his boſom; nor will it be difficult for you to imagine to what cauſe 
cy 1 5 it. 8 
* Whilſt IJ was wiſhing for his declaration of a paſſion, in which, I thought, I could 
not be miſtaken, and, at the ſame time, trembling, whenever we met, with the ap- 
< prehenſion of this very declaration, the widow Carey came from London to make us a 
< viſit, intending to ſtay the whole ſummer at our houſe. * U 
Vor. IV, | D Thoſe, 
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© Thoſe who know Mrs. Carey, will ſcarce think I do her an injury, in ſaying, ſhe is 
far from being handſome ; and yet ſhe is as finiſhed a coquette as if ſhe had the 


© higheſt beauty to ſupport that character. But, perhaps, you have ſeen her; and, if 


s you have, I am convinced you will readily ſubſcribe to my opinion.” 
Booth anſwered, he had not; and then ſhe proceeded as in the following chapter. 


CHAP. VIL 
The hijtory of Miſs Matthews continued. 


£ T HIS young lady had not been three days with us, before Hebbers grew ſo par- 
6 ticular with her, that it was generally obſerved, and my poor father, who, I be- 
< lieve, loved the cornet as if he had been his ſon, began to jeſt on the occaſion, as one 
who weuld not be diſpleaſed at throwing a good jointure into the arms of his friend. 

* You will eaſily gueſs, fir, the diſpoſition of my mind on this occaſion ; but I was 
© not permitted to ſuffer long under it; for one day, when Hebbers was alone with me, 
he took an opportunity of expreſſing his abhorrence at the thoughts of marrying for 
< intereſt, contrary to his inclinations. I was warm on the ſubject, and, I believe, went 
* fo far as to ſay, that none but fools and villains did ſo. He replied, with a ſigh, yes, 
* madam, but what would you think of a man whoſe heart is all the while bleeding for 
© another woman, to whom he would willingly ſacrifice the world; but, becauſe he muſt 
© facrifice her intereſt as well as his own, never durſt even give her a hint of that paſſion 
which was preying on his very vitals? do you believe, Miſs Fanny, there is ſuch a 
< wretch on earth? I anſwered, with an aſſumed coldneſs, I did not believe there was; 
© he then took me gently by the hand, and, with a look ſo tender, that I can not de- 
© ſcribe it, vowed he was himſelf that wretch. Then ſtarting, as if conſcious of an 
© error committed, he critd with a faltering voice, what am I ſaying ? on me, Miſs 
Fanny; ſince I beg only your pity, I never will aſk for more.—At theſe words, hear- 
ing my father coming up, I betrayed myſelf entirely, if, indeed, I had not done it be- 
fore. I haſtily withdrew my hand, crying, huſh! for heaven's fake, my father is juſt 
coming in; my bluſhes, my look, and my accent telling him, 1 ſuppoſe, all which he 
© wiſhed to know. | 

A few days now brought matters to an eclairciſſement between us; the being unde- 
© ceived in what had given me ſo much uneaſineſs, gave me a pleaſure roo ſweet to be 
« reliſted. To triumph over the widow, for whom I had, in a very ſhort time, con- 
* tracted a moſt inveterate hatred, was a pride not to be deſcribed. Hebbers appeared 
* to me to be the cauſe of all this happineſs. I doubted not but that he had the moſt 
* diſintereſted paſſion for me, and thought him every way worthy of its return. I did 
return it, and accepted him as my lover. | 

He declared the greateſt apprehenſions of my father's fuſpicion, though I am con- 
« vinced theſe were cauſeleſs, had his deſigns been honourable. To blind thefe, I con- 
© ſented that he ſhould carry on ſham addreſſes to the widow, who was now a conſtant 
.< jeſt between us ; and he pretended, from time to time, to acquaint me faithfully with 
© every thing that paſt at his interviews with her; nor was this faithleſs woman wanti 
© in her part of the deceit. She carried herſelf to me all the while with a ſhew of af- 


« feftion, and pretended to have the utmoſt friendſhip for me. But ſuch are the friend- 


© ſhips of women !* | 
At chis remark, Booth, though enough affected at ſome parts of the ſtory, had great 
difficulty to refrain from laughter; but, by good luck, he eſcaped being perceived; and 
the lady went on without interruption. ee - , 
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] am come now to a part of my narrative in which it is impoſſible to be particular, 
* without being tedious; for as to the commerce between lovers, it is, I believe, much 
< the ſame in all caſes; and there is, perhaps, ſcarce a ſingle phraſe that hath not been 
repeated ten millions of times. ebe 

One thing, however, as 1 ſtrongly remarked it then, ſo I will repeat it to you now, 
© In all our converſations, in moments when he fell into the warmeſt raptures, and ex- 
« preſſed the greateſt uneaſineſs at the delay of his joys, he ſeldom mentioned the word 
marriage; and never once ſolicited a day for that purpoſe. Indeed, women cannot be 
«* cautioned too much againſt ſuch lovers; for though I have heard, and perhaps, truly, 
« of ſome of our ſex of a virtue fo exalted, that it is proof againſt every temptation ; 
yet the generality, I am afraid, are too much in the power of a man to whom they 


have owned an affection. What is called being upon a good footing, is, perhaps, being 


upon a very dangerous one; and a woman who hath given her conſent to marry, can 


hardly be faid to be ſafe till ſhe is married. 


And now, ſir, I haſten to the period of my ruin. We had a wedding in our fa- 
* mily; my muſical ſiſter was married to a young fellow as muſical as herſelf. Such a 
match, you may be ſurg, amongſt other fellivities, muſt have a ball. Oh! Mr. Booth, 
* ſhall modeſty forbid me to remark to you what paſt on that occaſion? but why do I 
mention modeſty, who have no pretenſions to it? every thing was faid, and practiſed, 
on that occaſion, as if the purpoſe had been to inflame the mind of every woman pre- 
© ſent, That effect, I freely own to you, it had with me. Muſic, dancing, wine, and 
the moſt luſcious converſation, in which my poor dear father innocently joined, raiſed 
< ideas in me of which I ſhall for ever repent; and I wiſhed (why ſhould I deny it?) 


that it had been my wedding, inſtead of my ſiſter's. 


The villain Hebbers danced with me that night, and he loſt no opportunity of im- 
« proving the occaſion. In ſhort, the dreadful evening came. My father, though it 
* was à very unuſual thing with him, grew intoxicated with liquor; moſt of the men 
* were in the ſame condition; nay, I myſelf drank more than I was accuſtomed to, 
enough to inflame, though not to diſorder. I loſt my former bed-fellow, my ſiſter, | 
* and, — you may, I think, gueſs the reſt, the villain found means to ſteal to my cham- 
© ber, and I was undone. 9 | 

* Two months I paſſed in this deteſted commerce, buying, even then, my guilty, half- 
< taſted pleaſures at too dear a rate, with continual horror and apprehenfion z but what 


have I paid ſince, what do I pay now, Mr. Booth? O may my fate be a warning to 


< eyery woman to keep her innocence, to reſiſt every temptation, ſince ſhe is certain to 
< repent of the fooliſh bargain May it be a warning to her to deal with mankind with 
care and caution; to ſhun the leaſt approaches of diſhonour, and never to confide too 


much in the honeſty of a man, nor in her own ſtrength, where ſhe has ſo much at 


« ſtake; let her remember ſhe walks on a precipice, and the bottomleſs pit is to receive 
< her, if ſhe lips; nay, if ſhe makes but one falle ſep. 
© I aſk your pardon, Mr. Booth, I might have ſpared theſe exhortations, ſince no wo- 
man hears me; but you will not wonder at ſeeing me affected on this occaſion.” 
Booth declared he was much more ſurpriſed at her being able ſo well to preſerve her 
temper in recounting her ſtory. | 2 OP 
O fir, anſwered ſhe, I am at length reconciled to my fate; and I can now die with 
« pleaſure, ſince I die revenged. I am not one of thoſe mean wretches who can fit down 
and lament their misfortunes. If I ever ſhed tears, they are the tears of indignation 
but I will proceed. | | 
It was my fate now to ſolicit marriage; and I failed not to do it in the moſt earneſt 
* manger, He anſwered me at firſt * f declaring, from time to —_ 
| 2 | | 
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© he would mention it to my father, and ſtill excuſing himſelf for not doing it. At laſt 
he thought on an expedient to obtain a longer reprieve. This was by pretending that 
* he ſhould, in a very few weeks, be preferred to the command of a troop; and then he 


A ſäaid, he could, with ſome confidence, propoſe the match. 


In this delay, I was perſuaded to acquieſce ; and was indeed pretty eaſy; for I had 
not yet the leaſt miſtruſt. of his honourz but what words can paint my ſenſations ! 
© when one morning he came into my room, with all the marks of dejection in his coun- 
« tenance, and throwing an open letter on the table, ſaid, there is news, madam, in that 
< letter which I am unable to tell you; nor can it give you more concern than it hath 
given me. | | 

This letter was from his captain, to acquaint him, that the rout, as they call it, was 
© arrived, and that they were to march within two days. And this I am fince convinced 
was what he expected, inſtead of the Preferment which had been made the pretence of 
* delaying our marriage. | | | | | 

The ſhock which I felt at reading this was inexpreflible, occaſioned indeed princi- 
0 — by the departure of a villain whom I loved. However, I ſoon acquired ſufficient 
preſence of mind to remember the main point; and I now: inſiſted peremptorily on his 
making me immediately his wife, whatever might be the conſequence. | 

He ſeemed thunderſtruck at this propoſal, being, I ſuppoſe, deſtitute of any excuſe : 
© but I was too impatient to wait for an anſwer, and cried out with much eagerneſs, ſure 
you cannot heſitate a moment upon this 'matter—heſitate! madam! replied he—whar 
you aſk is impoſſible—is this a time for me to mention a thing of this kind to your fa- 
ther my eyes were now opened all at once] fell into a rage little ſhort of madneſs. 
Tell not me, Icried, of impoſſibilities, nor times, nor of my father, my honour, 
© my reputation, my all are at ſtake...l will have no excuſe, no delay—make me your 
© wife this inſtant, or I will proclaim you over the face of the whole earth for the teſt 
© of villains.—He anſwered, with a kind of ſneer, what will you proclaim, madam ?— 
<'whoſe honour will you injure? my tongue faltered when I offered to reply, and I fel} 
into a violent agony, which ended in a fit; nor do I remember any thing more that 
« paſt, till I found myſelf in the arms of my poor affrighted father. | 

© O Mr. Booth! what was then my ſituation. I tremble even now from the reflec- 
tion. I muſt ſtop a moment. I can go no farther.” Booth attempted all in his power 
© to ſooth her; and ſhe ſoon recovered her powers, and proceeded in her ſtory. | 


"CHAP. Is, . 
In which Miſs Matthews concludes ber relation. 


© TDEFORE I had recovered: my ſenſes, I had ſufficiently betrayed myſelf to the beft 
: of men, who inſtead of. upbraiding me, or exerting any anger, endeavoured to 
comfort me all he could, with affurances that all ſhould yer be well. This goodneſs 
of his affected me with inexpreſſible ſenſations; I proſtrated myſelf before him, em- 
© braced and kiſſed his knees, and almoſt diſſolved in tears, and a degree of tenderneſs 
* hardly to be conceived— But I am running into too minute deſcriptions. 

_ © Hebbers ſeeing me in a fit, had left me, and ſent one of the ſervants to take care of 
© me. He then ran away like a thief from the houſe, without taking his leave of my 
© father, or once thanking him for all his civilities. He did not ſtop at his quarters, but 
made directly to London, apprehenſive, I believe, either of my father or brother's re- 
< ſentment; for Iam convinced he is a coward, Indeed his fear of my brother was ut- 
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terly groundleſs; for I believe he would rather have thanked any man who had de- 
ſtroyed me; and I am ſure I am not in the leaſt behind hand with him in good wiſhes. 
© All his inveteracy to me had, however, no effect on my father, at leaſt at that time; 
for though the good man took ſufficient occaſions to reprimand me for my paſt offence, 
he could not be brought to abandon me. A treaty of marriage was now ſet on foot, 
in which my father himſelf offered me to Hebbers, with a fortune ſuperior to that 
which had — given with my ſiſter; nor could all my brother's remonſtrances againſt 
it, as an act of the higheſt injuſtice, avail. 

Hebbers entered into the treaty, though not with much warmth. He had even the 
aſſurance to make additional demands on my father, which being complied with, every 


thing was concluded, and the villain once more received into the houſe. He ſoon 


found means to obtain my forgiveneſs of his former behaviour; indeed he convinced 

me, fo fooliſhly blind is female love, that he had never been to blame. 

* When every thing was ready for our nuptials, and the day of the ceremony was to 
pointed, in the midſt of my happineſs, I received a letter from an unknown 


be a 
hand, acquainting me (gueſs, Mr. Booth, how I was ſhocked at receiving it) that Mr. 


Hebbers was already married to a woman, in a diſtant part of the kingdom. 

I will not tire you with all that at our next interview. I communicated the let- 
ter to Hebbers, who, after ſome little heſitation, owned the fact; and not only owned 
it, but had the addreſs to improve it to his own advantage, to make it the means of 
ſatisfying me concerning all his former delays ; which, to ſay the truth, I was not ſo 
much diſpleaſed at imputing to any degree of villany, as I ſhould have been to impute 
it to the want of a ſufficient warmth of affection; and though the diſappointment of 
all my hopes, at the very inſtant of their expected fruition, threw me into the moſt 
violent diſorders ; yet, when I came a little to myſelf, he had no great difficulty to per- 


ſuade me that in every inſtance, with regard to me, Hebbers had acted from no other 


motive than from the moſt ardent and ungovernable love. And there is, I believe, no 
crime which a woman will not forgive, when ſhe can derive it from that fountain. In 
ſhort, I forgave him all, and am willing to perſuade myſelf I am not weaker than the 
reſt of my ſex. Indeed, Mr. Booth, he hath a bewitching tongue, and is maſter of an 
addreſs that no woman could reſiſt. I do affure you the charms of his perſon. are his 


leaſt perfection, at leaſt in my eye.” 


Here Booth ſmiled, but happily without her perceiving ir. 

* A freſh difficulty (continued ſhe) now arofe. This was to excuſe the delay of the 
ceremony to my father, who every day very earneſtly urged it. This made me 
ſo very uneaſy, that I at laft liſtened to a propoſal, which if any one, in the days of 
my innocence, or even a few days before, had affured me I could have ſubmitted to 
have thought of, I ſhould have treated the ſuppoſition with the higheſt contempt and 
indignation z nay, I ſcarce reflect on it now with more horror than aſtoniſhment. In 
ſhort, I agreed to run away with him. To leave my father, my reputation, every thing 
which was or ought to have been dear to me, and to live with this yillain as a miſtreſs, 
ſince I could not be his wife. 5. 
Was not this an obligation of the higheſt and tendereſt kind, and had I not reaſon 
to expect every return in the man's power on whom I had conferred it ? 

I will make ſhort of the remainder of my ſtory : for what is there of a woman worth 
relating, after what I have told you ? 


Above a year I lived with this man in an obſcure court in London, during which 
time I had a child by him, whom Heaven, I thank it, hath been pleaſed to take to 


itlelf, 


During 
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During many months he behaved to me with all the apparent tenderneſs, and even 
© fondneſs imaginable ; but alas! how poor was my enjoyment of this compared to what 
© it would have been in another ſituation ? when he was preſent, life was barely tolerable ; 
but when he was abſent, nothing could equal the miſery I endured. 
© almoſt entirely alone: ſor no company, but what 1 deſpiſed, would conſort with me. 
© Abroad, I ſcarce ever went, leſt I ſhould meet auy of my former acquaintance ; for their 
* fight would have plunged a thouſand daggers in my ſoul. My only diverſion was go- 
ing very ſeldom to a play, where I hid myſelf in the gallery, with a daughter of the 

* woman of the houſe. A girl indeed of good ſenſe, and many good qualities: but how 
© much beneath me was it to be the companion of a creature ſo low | O heavens! when 
© I have ſeen my equals glittering in a ſide-box, how have the thoughts of my loſt honour 
< torn my ſoul. ' N 

* Pardon me, dear madam,* cries Booth, for interrupting you; but I am under the 
< utmoſt anxiety to know what became of your poor father, for whom I have ſo great a 
* reſpect, and who, I am convinced, muſt ſo bitterly feel your loſs.” | 
Mr. Booth,” anſwered ſhe, © he was ſcarce ever out of my thoughts. His dear image 
© ſtill obtruded itſelf in my mind, and I believe would have broken my heart, had I not 
taken a very prepoſterous way to eaſe myſelf. I am indeed almoſt aſhamed to tell you; 
but neceſſity put it in my head. Lou will think the matter too trifling to have been 
remembered, and ſo it ſurely was; nor ſhould I have remembered it on any other occa- 
* fion. You muſt know then, fir, that my brother was always my inveterate enemy, 
and altogether as fond of my ſiſter. He once prevailed with my father to let him take 


m ſiſter with him in the chariot, and by that means I was diſappointed of going to a 


ball which I had ſet my heart on. The diſappointment, I aſſure you, was great at the 


time; but I had long ſince forgotten it. I muſt have been a very bad woman, if I 
had not: for it was the only thing in which I can remember that my father ever diſ- 
* obliged me. However, I now revived this in my mind, which I artificially worked up 
into ſo high an injury, that I aſſure you it afforded me no little comfort. When any 
tender idea Wade into my boſom, I immediately raiſed this fantom of an injury in 


my imagination, and it conſiderably leſſened the fury of that ſorrow which I ſhould 


© have otherwiſe felt for the loſs of ſo good a father; who died within a few months of 
© my departure from him, ü > f 

* And now, fir, to draw to a concluſion. One night as I was in the gallery at Drury- 
Lane play-houſe, I ſaw below me, in a ſide- box — (ſhe was once below me in every 
place) that widow whom I mentioned to you before — ] had ſcarce caſt my eyes on 
this woman, before I was ſo ſhocked with the ſight, that it almoſt deprived me of my 
+ ſenſes; for the villain Hebbers came preſently in, and ſeated himſelf behind her. 

He had been almoſt a month from me, and I believed him to be at his quarters in 
< Yorkſhire. Gueſs what were my ſenſations, when I beheld him fitting by that baſe 
woman, and talking to her with the utmoſt familiarity, I could not long endure this 
fight ; and having acquainted my companion that I was taken ſuddenly ill, I forced her 
to go home with me at the end of the ſecond act. 2 

After a reſtleſs and ſleepleſs night, when I roſe the next morning I had 


the com- 


- ** fort to receive a viſit from the woman of the houſe, who, after a very ſhort introdue- 
tion, aſked me when I had heard from the captain, and when I expected to ſee him? 


L had not ſtrength or ſpirits to make her any anſwer ; and ſhe proceeded thus: indeed 
I did not think the captain would have uſed me ſo. My huſband was an officer of the 
© army, as well as himſelf; and if a body is a little low in the world, I am ſure that is no 
4 reaſon for folks to trample on a body. I defy the world to ſay as I ever was guilty of 
* anull thing. For heaven's ſake, madam, ſays I, what do you mean! mean! cries ſhe, 


— Iam 


I paſt my hours 
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« am ſure if I had not thought you had been captain Hebbers's lady, his lawful lady 
© too, you ſhould never have ſet footing in my houſe. 1 would have captain Hebbers 
© know, that though I am reduced to let lodgings, I never have entertained any but 
« perſons of character. -In this manner, fir, he ran on, ſaying many ſhocking things 
not worth repeating, till my anger at laſt got the better of my patience as well as my 
© forrow, mary, puſhed her out of the room. 

© She had not been long gone before her daughter came to me, and after many ex- 
« preſſions of tenderneſs and pity acquainted me, that her mother had juſt found out, by 
means of the captain's ſervant, that the captain was married to another lady; which, if 
you did not know before, madam, ſaid ſhe, J am forry to be the meſſenger of ſuch 
ill news. 8 | 

© Think, Mr. Booth, what I muſt have endured to ſee myſelf humbled before ſuch a 
creature as this, the daughter of a woman who lets lodgings ! however, having recol- 
© lected: myſelf a little, | thought it would be in vain' to deny any thing; fo knowing 
this to be one of the beſt natured, and moſt ſenſible girls in the world; I reſolved to 
© tell her my whole ſtory, and for the future to make her my confidante. I anſwered 
her, therefore, with a good deal of aſſurance, that ſhe need not regret telling me this 
piece of ill news, for I had known it before I came to her houſe. : 

Pardon me, madam, replied the girl, you cannot poſſibly have known it ſo long; 
for he hath, not been married above a week: laſt night was the firſt time of his appear- 
ing in public with his wife at the play. Indeed, I knew very well the cauſe of your 
«© uneaſineſs there; but would not mention. — Hed. 

His wife at the play! anſwered I eagerly, what wife | whom do you mean?“ 

I mean the widow Carey, madam, replied ſhe, to whom the captain was married a 
few days ſince. His ſervant was here laſt night to pay for your lodging; and he told 
it my mother. | 

© I know not what anſwer I made, or whether I made any;. I preſently fell dead on 
the floor, and it was with great difficulty I was brought back to life by the poor girl: 
© for neither the mother, nor the maid of the houſe, would lend me any e, both 
«* ſeeming to regard me rather as a monſter than a woman. ; ; 

. * Scarce had I recovered the uſe of my ſenſes, when I received a letter from the vil- 
lain, declaring he had not aſſurance to ſee my face, and very kindly adviſing me to en- 
deavour to reconcile myſelf to my family; concluding with an offer, in caſe I did not 
0 2 to allow me twenty pounds a- year to ſupport me in ſome remote part of the 
kingdom. 

I need not mention my indignation at theſe propoſals. In the higheſt agony of L 
© I went in a chair to the Teteſted houſe, where " Sly got acceſs S 1 had 
devoted to deſtruction, whom I no ſooner found within my reach, than J plunged a 
* drawn penknife, which I had pre in my pocket for the purpoſe, into his accurſed 
heart. For this fact I was immediately ſeized, and ſoon after committed hither; and 
C this fact I am ready to die, and ſhall, with pleaſure, receive the ſentence of the 
* law. 

* Thus, fir, faid ſhe, © I have related to you my unhappy ſtory; and if I have tired 
your an, by dwelling too long on thoſe parts which affected me the moſt, I aſk 
* your pardon.” | 

Booth made a proper ſpeech on this occaſion, and having expreſſed much concern at 
her preſent ſituation, concluded that he hoped her ſentence would be milder than ſhe 
ſeemed to expect. 85 

Her reply to this was full of ſo much bitterneſs and indignation, that we do not think 
proper to record the ſpeech at length; in which, having vented her paſſion, ſhe all at 
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once put on a ſerene countenance, and with an air of great complacency, ſaid, Well, 
Mr. Booth, I think 1 have now a right to ſatisfy my curioſity, at the expence of your 
breath. I may ſay it is not altogether a vain curioſity ; for perhaps I have had inclina- 
tion enough to intereſt myſelf in whatever concerns you;—but no matter for that thoſe 
© days (added ſhe with a ſigh) are now over.” | 

Booth, who was extremely good-natured and well bred, told her that ſhe ſhould not 
command him twice whatever was in his power; and then, after the uſual apology, was 
going to begin his hiſtory, when the keeper arrived and acquainted the lady that dinner. 
was ready, at the ſame time ſaying, I ſuppoſe, madam, as the gentleman is an acquain- 
* tance of yours, he mult dine with us too.” | 

Miſs Matthews told the keeper that ſhe had only one word to mention in private to 
the gentleman, and that then they would both attend him. —She then pulled her purſe 
from her pocket, in which were upwards of twenty guineas, being the remainder of the 
money for which ſhe had fold a gold repeating watch, her father's preſent, with ſome 
other trinkets, and deſired Mr. Booth to take what he ſhould have occaſion for ;—ſaying; 
* You know, I believe, dear Will, I never valued money; and now I am ſure I ſhall 
have very little uſe for it.“ Booth, with much difficulty, accepted of two guineas; 
and then they both together attended the keeper. | 


CHAP. X. 
Table talk conſiſting of a facetious diſcourſe that paſſed in the priſen. 


| 1 E were aſſembled at the table the governor of theſe (not improperly called 
infernal) regions; the lieutenant governor, vulgarly named the firſt turnkey ; Miſs 
Matthews, Mr. Booth, Mr. Robinſon the gambler, ſeveral other priſoners of both ſexes, 
and one Murphy an attorney. 2 170 | 
The governor took the firſt opportunity to bring the affair of Miſs Matthews upon 
the carpet, and then turning to Murphy, he ſaid, it is very lucky this gentleman hap- 
< pens to be preſent; I do aſſure you, madam, your cauſe cannot be in abler hands. He 
© 1s, believe, the beſt man in England at a defence; I have known him often ſucceed . 
* againſt the moſt poſitive evidence.” | | 
, © Fy, fir,” anſwered Murphy, © you know I hate all this; but if the lady will truſt me 
with her cauſe, I will do the beſt in my power. Come, madam, do not be diſcourag- 
* ed; a bit of man-ſlaughter and cold iron, I hope, will be the worſt: or perhaps we 
may come off better, with a ſlice of chance-medley, or ſe defendendo.” 
Lam very ignorant of the law, fir,* cries the 9 | | 
Fes, madam,” anſwered Murphy, it cannot be expected you ſhould! underſtand it. 
< There are =? few af us who profeſs it, that underſtand the whole ;—nor is it neceſ- 
* ſary we ſhould. There is a great deal of rubbiſh of little uſe about indiftments and 
_ © abatements, and bars, and ejectments, and trovers, and ſuch ſtuff, with which people 
* cram their heads to little purpoſe. The chapter of evidence is the main buſineſs ; that 
is the ſheet-anchor: that is the rudder, — 9 brings the veſſel ſafe in Portum. Evi- 
dende is indeed the whole, the ſumma totidis, for de non apparentibus et non inſiftentibus ean- 
dem eſt rutio. | | 
f you addreſs yourſelf to me, ſir,“ faid the lady, you are much too learned, I aſſure 
< you, for my underſtanding.” | | 
* Tace, madam,” anſwered Murphy, is Latin for a candle: I commend your pru- 
< dence. I ſhall know the particulars of your caſe when we are alone,” 


I hope 
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© I hope the lady,“ ſaid Robinſon,” hath no ſuſpicion of any perſon here. I hope we 
are all perſons of honour at this table.” f 
Den my eyes!” anſwered a well dreſſed woman, I can anſwer for myſelf and the 
other ladies; though I never ſaw the lady in my life, ſhe need not be ſhy of us, d—n 
© my eyes! I ſcorn to rap * againſt any lady. | 

PD n me, madam !* cried another female, I honour what you have done. I once 
put a knife into a cull myſelf—ſo my ſervice to you, madam, and I wiſh you may come 
off with ſe diffidendo with all my heart.” | 

* I beg, good woman,” faid Miſs Matthews, you would talk on ſome other fubject, 
and give yourſelf no concern about my affairs.” 

Lou fee, ladies,“ cried Murphy, the gentlewoman doth not care to talk on this matter 
before company; ſo pray do not preſs her.” ; | | 

* Nay, I valve the lady's acquaintance no more than ſhe values mine,“ cries the firſt 
woman who ſpoke——-< I have kept as good company as the lady, I believe, every day 
in the week. Good woman; I do not uſe to be ſo treated---If the lady ſays ſuch ano- 
* ther word to me, d---n me, I will darken her day-lights. Marry, come up; good wo- 
man I- the lady's a whore as well as myſelf; and though I am ſent hither to mill doll, 
* d—n my eyes, I have money enough to buy it off as well as the lady herſelf.” 

Action might perhaps ſoon have enſued this ſpeech, had not the keeper interpoſed 
his authority, and put an end to any further diſpute.. Soon after which, the company 
broke up; and none but himſelf, Mr. Murphy, Captain Booth, and Miſs Matthews re- 
mained together. | | | 

Miſs Matthews then, at the entreaty of the keeper, began to open her caſe to Mr. 
Murphy, whom ſhe admitted to be her ſolicitor, though ſhe ſtill declared ſhe was indiffe- 
rent as to the event of the trial. 

Mr. 2 having heard all the particulars with which the reader is already acquainted 
(as far as related to the murder) ſhook his head, and ſaid, there is but one circum- 
* ſtance, madam, which I wiſh was out of the caſe; and that we muſt put out of it: 
I mean the carrying the penknife drawn into the room with you; for that ſeems to im- 
* ply malice prepenſive, as we call it in the law: this circumſtance therefore muſt not 
appear againſt you; and if the ſervant who was in the room obſerved this, he muſt be 
* bought off at all hazards. All here, you ſay, are friends; therefore I tell you openly, 
* you muſt furniſh me with money ſufficient for this purpoſe. Malice is all we have to 
© guard againſt, | 

* I would not preſume, fir,” | cries Booth, to inform you in the Law; but I have heard 
in caſe of ſtabbing, a man may be indicted upon the ſtatute ; and it is capital, though 
-* no malice appears. | 

* You fay true, fir,' anſwered Murphy, a man may be indicted contra formam ftatutis ; 
and that method, I allow you, requires no malice; I preſume you are a lawyer, fir ?” 

No, indeed, fir,* anſwered RT © I know nothing of the law. | 

Then, fir, I will tell you---If a man be indifted contra formam ftatutis, as we ſay, no 
* malice is neceſſary; becauſe the form of the ſtatute makes malice ; and then what we 
© have to guard againſt is having ſtruck. the firſt blow---pox on't it is unlucky this was 
done in a room---If it had been in the ſtreet, we could have had five or fix witneſſes to 
© have proved the firſt blow, cheaper, than I am afraid we ſhall get this one; for when 
* a man knows, from the unhappy circumſtances of the caſe, that you can procure no 
other witneſs but himſelf, he is always dear. It is fo in all other ways of buſineſs---I 

am very implicit, you ſee z but we are all among friends. The ſafeſt way is to furniſh 
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me with money enough to offer him a good round ſum at once; and, I think, (it is 
* for your good I ſpeak) fifty pounds is the leaſt that can be offered him. · I do aſſure you, 
I would offer him no leſs, was it my own caſe. 
And do you think, fir,” ſaid ſhe, that I would ſave my life at the expence of hiring 
another to perjure himſelf ? | | | 

* Ay, ſurely do I, cries Murphy, for where is the fault, admitting there is ſome 
© fault in perjury, as you call it; and to be ſure, it is ſuch a matter, as every man would 
* rather wiſh to avoid than not: and yet, as it may be managed, there is not ſo much as 
© ſome people are apt to imagine in it; for he need not kiſs the book, ard then pray 
© where is the perjury ? but if the crier is ſharper than ordinary, what is it he kiſſes ? is 
it any thing but a bit of calves-ſkin? I am ſure a man muſt be a very bad chriſtian 
* himſelf, who woyld not do ſo much as that to fave the life of any chriſtian whatever, 
much more of ſo pretty a lady---Indeed,, madam, if we, can make out but a tolerable 
< caſe, ſo much my will go a great ways with the judge and the jury too. 

The latter part of this ſpeech, notwithſtanding the mouth it came from, cauſed Miſs 
Matthews to ſuppreſs much of the indignation whi to ariſe at the former; and 
ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, ſir, you are a great caſuiſt in theſe matters; but we need 
Argue no longer concerning them; for if fifty pounds would ſave my life, I aſſure you 
* I could not command that ſum. The little money I have in my pocket is all I can call 
y my owns and, I apprehend, in the ſituation 1 am in, I ſhall have very little of chat 

o ſpare. : | | | 

Some, come, madam,” cries Murphy, life is ſweet, let me tell you, and never 
< tweeter than when we are near loſing it. I have known many a man very brave and 
< undaunted at his firſt committment, who, when buſineſs began to thicken a little upon 
him, hath changed his note,---It is no time to be ſaving in your condition. | 

- The keeper, who, after the liberality of Miſs Mares and on ſeeing a purſe of 
guineas in her hand, h:d conceived a great opinion of her wealth, no ſooner heard that 
the ſum which he had in intention intirely confifcated for his own uſe, was attempted. to 
be brake in upon, thought it high time. to be upon his guard. To be fure,” cries he, 
Mr. Murphy, life is ſweet, as you fay, that muſt be acknowtedged ; to be ſure life is 


© {weet ; but ſweet as it is, no perſons can advance more than they are worth to fave it. 
© And indeed, if the lady can command no more money than chat hiele the mentions, 
© ſhe is to be commended for her unwillingneſs to part with any of it; for, to be ſure, 
7 the lays, ſhe will want every facthing of that, to live like a gentlewoman till ſhe 
comes to her trial. And, to be ſure, as Tweet as life is, ought to take care to 
de able to live ſweetly while they do live: befides, I cannot help ſaying, the lady ſhews 
< Harlelf to be what ſhe is, by her abhorrence of perjury, which is certainly a very dread- 
ful crime. And, though the not kiffing the book doth, as you ſay, make a great deal 
of difference; and, if a man had a great while to live an repent, perhaps he might 
_ * ſwallow it well enough; yet, when people comes to be near their end, (as who can 
venture to foretell what will be the lady's.caſe!) they ought to take care not co over- 
* burthen their conſcience, I hope the lady's cafe will not be found murder; vor i am 
* ſure | always wiſh well to all wy priſoners, who fhew themſelves to be gentlemen, or 
* gentlewomen ; yet one ſhould always fear the wort: ; . 
Andeed, ſir, you ſpeak like an oracle, anſwered the lady; and one ſubornation 
* of ,perjury would fit heavier gn my conſcience, than twenty ſuch murders as T am 
< guilty ot. 

* Nay, to be ſure, madam,* anſwered the keeper, no body can pretend to tell what 
provocation you mult have had; and certainly, it can never be imagined, that 8 on 
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«© behaves herſelf fo handſomely as you have done ever fi 

« keys, ſhould be guilty of killin ne ever ſince you have been under 

þ Joie? guury g a man without being very highly n 
Mr. Murphy was, [ believe, going to anſwer, when h 

after which, nothing paſſed between the remaining — bebo All 222 

_ lady 8 aggin mo the lady's apartment. 8» th and 

ere they fell immediately to commenting on the foregoing di a 

2 I believe, the ſame with what moſt e * = 

miſe of mo them. At laſt Miſs Matthews reminding her companion of hi _— 
e of relating to her what had befallen him fince the interruption of their for — 

quaintance, he began, as is written in the next book of this hiſtory. | mer. ac» 
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T HE tea-table being removed, and Mr. Booth and the lady left alone, he pro- 
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BOOK HI: 
CHAP. I. | 
Tn which Captain Booth begins to relate bis hiſtory. 


ceeded as follows. 


Since you deſire, madam, to know the particulars of my courtſhip to that 
beſt and deareſt of women, whom I afterwards married; I will endeavour to recollect 
them as well as I can, at leaſt all thoſe incidents which are moſt worth relating to you. 
© If the vulgar opinion of the fatality in marriage had ever any foundation, it ſurely 
appeared in my marriage with my Amelia. I knew her in the firſt dawn of her beauty; 
and, I believe, madam, ſhe had as much as ever fell to the ſhare of a woman; but 
though I always admired her, it was long without any ſpark of love. Perhaps the ge- 
neral admiration which at that time purſued her, the reſpect paid her by perſons of the 
higheſt rank, and the numberleſs addreſſes which were made her by men of great for- 
tune, | doug my aſpiring at the poſſeſſion of thoſe charms, which ſeemed ſo abſolutely 
out of my reach. However it was, I aſſure. you, the accident which deprived her of 
the admiration of others,” made the firſt great impreſſion on my heart in her favour. 
The injury done to her beauty by the overturning of a chaiſe, by which, as you may 
well remember, her lovely noſe was beat all to pieces, gave me an aſſurance that the 
woman who had been fo much adored for the charms of her perſon, deſerved a much 
higher adoration to be 1 to her mind: for that ſhe was in the latter reſpect infinitely 
more ſuperior to the reſt of her ſex, than ſhe had ever been in the former. 

* Tadmire your taſte extremely,“ cried the lady. I remember perfectly well the great 
heroiſm with which your Amelia bore that misfortune. 

Good heavens! madam, anſwered he, what a magnanimity of mind did her beha- 
viour demonſtrate! if the world have extolled the firmneſs of ſoul in a man who can 
ſupport the loſs of fortune; of a general, who can be compoſed after the loſs of a 
victory; or of a king, who can be contented with tie loſs of a crown; with what 
aſtoniſhment ought we to behold, with what praiſes to honour a young lady, who can 
with patience and reſignation ſubmit to the loſs of exquiſite beauty, in other words, 
to the loſs of fortune, power, glory; every thing which human nature is apt to court 
and rejoice in! what muſt be the mind, which can bear to be deprived of all theſe in a 
moment, and by an unfortunate trifling accident ; which could ſupport all this, together 


s with the moſt exquiſite torments of body, and with dignity, with reſignation, without 


* complaining, almoſt without a tear, undergo the moſt painful and dreadful operations 


* of 
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« of ſurgery in ſuch a ſituation. Here he ſtopt, and a torrent of tears guſhed from his 
eyes; ſuch tears as are apt to flow from a truly noble heart, at the hearing of any thing 
ſurpriſingly great and glorious. As ſoon as he was able he again proceeded thus : 

Would you think, Miſs Matthews, that the misfortune of my Amelia was capable 
© of any aggravation | I aſſure you, ſhe hath often told me it was aggravated with a cir- 
* cumſtance which outweighed all the other ingredients. This was the cruel inſults ſhe 
© received from ſome of her moſt intimate acquaintance, ſeveral of whom, after many 
« diſtortions and grimaces, have turned their heads aſide, unable to fi rt their ſecret 
triumph, and burſt into a loud laugh in her hearing.“ 
Good heaven!* cried Miſs Matthews, what deteſtable actions will this contemptible 
© paſſion of envy prevail on our ſex to commit? 
An occaſion of this kind, as ſhe hath ſince told me, made the firſt impreſſion on her 
* gentle heart in my favour. I was one day in company with ſeveral young ladies, or ra- 
£ o- young devils, where poor Amelia's accident was the ſubje& of much mirth and 
©* pleaſantry. One of theſe ſaid, ſhe hoped Miſs would not hold her head ſo high for the 
6 2 Another anſwered, I do not know, madam, what ſhe may do with her head, 
but I am convinced ſhe will never more turn up her noſe at her betters. Another 
© cried, what a very proper match might now be made between Amelia and a certain 
captain, who had A received an injury in the ſame part, though from no 
* ſhameful cauſe, Many other ſarcaſms were thrown out, very unworthy to be repeated. 
I was hurt with perceiving ſo much malice in human ſhape, and cried out very bluntly, 
indeed, ladies, you need not expreſs ſuch ſatisfaction at poor Miſs Emily's accident: 
« for ſhe will ſtill be the handſomeſt woman in England, This ſpeech of mine was after- 
< wards variouſly repeated, by ſome to my honour, and by others repreſented in a con- 
© trary light; indeed it was often reported to be much ruder than it was. However, it 
© at length reached Amelia's ears. She ſaid ſhe was very much obliged to me; ſince I 
© could have ſo much compaſſion for her as to be rude to a lady on her account. 

About a month after the accident, when Amelia began to ſee company, in a maſk, 

I had the honour to drink tea with her. We were alone together, and I begged her to, 
* indulge my curioſity by ſhewing me her face. She anſwered in a moſt obliging manner, 
„ perhaps, Mr. Booth, you will as little know me when my maſk is off, as when it is 
% on; and at the ſame inſtant unmaſked.” —The ſurgeon's ſkill was the leaft I conſt- 
< dered. A thouſand tender ideas ruſhed all at once on my mind. I was unable to con- 
< tain myſelf, and eagerly kiſſing her hand, I cried - Upon my ſoul, madam, you never 
© ap to me ſo lovely as at this inſtant. Nothing more remarkable paſſed at this 
* vilitz but I ſincerely believe we were neither of us hereafter indifferent to each 
Kocher. 3 

Many months, however, paſſed after this, before I ever thought ſeriouſly of making 
her my wife. Not that | wanted ſufficient love for Amelia. Indeed it aroſe from che 
* vaſt affection I bore her. I conſidered my own as a deſperate fortune, hers as entirely 
© dependant on her mother, who was a woman, you know, of violent paſſions, and very 
unlikely to conſent to a match ſo highly contrary to the intereſt of her daughter. The 
more I loved Amelia, the more firmly I reſolved within myſelf never to propoſe love 
to her ſeriouſly. Such a dupe was my underſtanding to my heart; and fo fooliſhly 
did I imagine I could be maſter of a flame to which I was every day adding fuel. | 

O Miſs Matthews! we have heard of men entirely maſters of their paſſions, and of 

hearts which can carry this fire in them, and conceal it at their pleaſure. Perhaps there 
may be ſuch; but if there are, thoſe hearts may be compared, I believe, to damps, 
* in which it is more difficult to mw e alive than to prevent its blazing: in mine, it 
Vas placed in the midſt of combuſtible matter. 8 | a 
2 | 6 er 
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After ſeveral viſits, in which looks arid ſighs had been interchanged on both ſides, 
but without the leaſt mention of paſſion in private; one day the diſcourſe between us, 
© when alone, happened to turn on love; I fay happened, for I proteſt it was Hot de- 
figned on my fide, and 1 am as Hrmly convinced not on hers. was now no longer 
* maſter bf myſelf; I declared myſelf the moſt wretched of all martyrs to this tender 
* paſſion; that I had long concealed it from its object. At Jength, after mentioning 
* many particulars, ſuppreſſing, however, thoſe which muſt have neceſſarily brought it 
home to Amelia, I concluded with begging Her to be the confidentè of my amour, and 
< to give me her advice on that occalibn. » | : pn b 
Amelia, (O 1 fhall never forget the dear perturbation !) appeared all confufion at 
this inſtant. She trembled, turned pale, and diſcovered how well ſhe underſtood me, 
* by a thouſand more ſymptoms thin 1 could take notice of, in a ſtäte of mind ſo very 
« little different from her own. At laſt, with faltering accents; the faid; I had made a 
very ill choice of a counſellor, in à matter in which the was fo ignorant.— Adding, at 
© faſt; I believe, Mr. Booth; you gentlemen want very little advice in theſe affairs, Thich 
« you all underſtand better than we do. g | ; 
1 will relate no more of our converſation at preſent; indeed I am afraid I tire you 
with too many particulars. | : | | 
O no, anſwered the; I Thonld be glad to hear every ſtep of an aeur which had 
» - r thing you Rid or dic, if you can remem- 
$ ber it.“ end 15 Rab 
He then proceeded; and ſo will we in the next chapter. 


| | CHAP. II L 
My. Booth continues bis fury. In this chapter there are one paſſe pes that may ſerve as g bind of 
touchſtone, by which a young lady may examine the heart of | — I would xs uf tp wh 


fert, that every lover be obliged to read it over in the preſence of bis miftreſs, and that ſhe 
carefully watch his emotions while be is reading. OD | | 


WAs under the utmoſt concern, cries Booth, when I retired from my viſit, and 
had reflected cooly on what I had faid. I now faw plainly that I had made down- 
right love to Amelia; and I feared, ſuch was my vanity, that I had _— ne too 

far, and been too ſucceſsful. Feared ! do I ſay, could I fear what J hoped ſhall 
] deſcribe the anxiety of my mind Naw 58. 5045 | n 

Lou need give yourſelf no great pain,“ cried Miſs Matthews, to deſcribe what I can 

* ſocafily gueſs. To be honeſt with you, Mr. Booth, I do not agree with your lady's - 
opinion, that the men have a ſaperior underſtariding in the matters of love. Men are 
often blind to the paſſions of women; but every woman is as quick-fighted as a hawk 
on theſe occaſions; nor is there one article in the whole ſcience which is not underſtood 
by all our ſex. 


4 


However, madam, ſaid Mr. Booth, I now undertook to deceive Amelia. I ab- 
© ſtained three days from ſeeing her; to ſay the truth, I endeavoured to work myſelf up 
© to a reſolution of leaving her for ever; but when I could not fo far ſubdue my paſſion 
< —— But why do I talk nonſenſe, of ſubduing paſſion ? I ſhould ſay when no other paſ- 
© fion could ſurmount my love, I returned to. viſit her, and now I attempted the frrangeſt 
project which ever entered into the filly head of a lover. This was to perſuade Amelia 
that I was really in love in another place, and had literally expreſſed my meaning, when 
* I aſked her advice, and deſired her to be my confidente. | ; 
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I therofore forged a meeting to have been between me and my imaginary miſtreſs, 
+ fince I had laſt ſeen Amelia, and related the particulars as well as I could invent them, 
t vhich had paſt at our converſation. | | 
Poor Amelia preſently ſwallowed this bait; and, as ſhe hath told me fince, abſolutely 
belived me to be in earneſt. Poor dear love! how ſhould the ſincereſt of hearts have any 
s idea of deceit? for with all her ſimplicity, I aſſure you ſhe is the moſt ſenſible woman 
* in the world. | 
It is highly generous and good in you,” (ſaid Miſs Matthews, with a fly ſneer) * to 
* impute to honeſty what others would perhaps call credulity. | 
+ I proteſt, -madam,? anſwered he, I do her no more than juſtice. A good heart 
* will at all times betray the beſt head in the world. — Well, madam, my angel was 
nom, if poſſible, more confuſed than before, She looked fo filly, you can hardly be- 
< lieve it. | | | 
© Yes, yes, I can,“ anſwered the lady, with a laugh, I can believe it.— Well, well, go 
* on. After ſome heſitation,” cried he, my Amelia faid faintly to me, Mr. Booth, 
& you uſe me very ill ; you deſire mie to be your confidente, and conceal from me the 
* name of your miſtreſs.” “ 8 6 
s it poſſible then, madam, anſwered I, that you cannot gueſs her, when I tell you 
* ſhe is one of your acquaintance, and lives in this town?“ | 
My acquaintance,” ſaid ſhe, © La! Mr. Booth.—In this town. I-II thought 
$* could have gueſſed for once; but I have an ill talent that way—l will never attempt 
to gueſs any thing again.” Indeed I do her an injury when 1 . to repreſent her 
* manner. Her manner, look, voice, every thing was inimitable ; ſuch ſweetneſs, ſoft- 
© neſs, innocence, nt my foul, if ever man could boaſt of his reſolution, 
I chink I might now, that I abſtained from falling proſtrate at her feet, and adoring her. 
However, I triumphed; pride, I believe, triumphed, or perhaps love got the better 
+ of _— We once more parted, and I promiſed, the next time I faw her, to reveal the 
name of my ; . | % , 
I now had, I chought, gained a complete victory over myſelf ; and no ſmall compli- 
+ ments did 1 pay to my own reſolution. ' In ſhort, I triumphed as cowards and niggards 
do when they flatter themſelves with having given ſome fuppoſed inſtance of courage 
or generoſity; and my triumph laſted as long; that is to ſay, t Il my aſcendent paſſion 
bad a proper opportunity of diſplaying itſelf in irs true and natural colours. | 
* Haying hitherto ſucceeded ſo well in my own opinion, and obtained this mighty ſelf- 
* conqueſt, I now entertained a deſign of mo the moſt romantic generoſity, and of 
* curing that unhappy paſſion which I perceived I had raiſed in Amelia. 
Among the ladies who had expreſſed the goon ſatisfaction at my Amelia's misfor- 
tune, Miſs Oiborne had diſtinguiſhed herſelt in a very eminent degree; ſhe was indeed 
the next in beauty to my angel, nay, ſhe had diſputed the preference, and had ſome 
among her admirers, who were blind enough to give it in her favour.” 
"on „ cries the lady, I will allow you to call them blind; but Miſs Oſborne was a 
4c rming irl.“ | 
« She certainly was handſome,” anſwered he, and a very conſiderable fortune ; fo 1 
© thought my Amelia would have little difficulty in believing me, when I fixed on her as 
my miſtreſs. And I concluded, that my thus placing my affections on her known ene- 
my, would be the ſureſt method of eradicating every tender idea with which I had been 
ever honoured by Amelia. | | 
Well then, to Amelia I went; ſhe received me with more than uſual coldneſs and re- 
* ſerve. In which, to confeſs the truth, there appeared to me more of anger than in- 
difference, and more of dejection than of either. After ſome ſhort introduction, I = 
*v1 
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vived the diſcourſe of my amour, and preſently mentioned Miſs Oſborne as the lady 
* whoſe name I had concealed ; adding, that the true reaſon why I did not mention her 
before, was, that I apprehended there was ſome little diſtance between them, which 1 
* hoped to have the happineſs of accommodating. 

Amelia anſwered with much gravity.” ,** If you know, fir, that there is any diſtance 
« between us, I ſuppoſe you know the reaſon of that diſtance ; and then I think I could 
«© not have expected to be affronted by her name. I would not have you think, Mr. 
« Booth, that I hate Miſs Oſborne. No! Heaven is my witneſs, I deſpiſe her too much. 
« Indeed, when I reflect how much I loved the woman who hath treated me ſo cruelly, 
« I own it gives me pain—When I lay, as I then imagined, and as all about me believed, 
“ on my death-bed, in all the agonies of pain and miſery, to become the object of laugh- 
<« ter to my deareſt friend. O Mr. Booth, it is a cruel reflection! and could I after this 
<« have expected from you :—but why, not from you, to whom I am a perſon entirely in- 
« different, if ſuch a friend could treat me ſo barbarouſly ?*? 

During the greateſt part of this ſpeech, the tears ſtreamed from her bright eyes. I 
could endure it no longer. I caught up the word indifferent, and repeated it, ſaying, 
do you think then, madam, that Miſs Emily is indifferent to me?“ 

Tes ſurely, I do,” anſwered ſne, I know Iam ; indeed, why ſhould I not be in- 
different to you?“ . | 
Have mpeyes,' ſaid I, then, declared nothing?“ 

“O there is no need of your eyes,” anſwered ſne. Your tongue hath declared that 
you have ſingled out of all woman- kind my greateſt, I will ſay, my baſeſt enemy. 
LJ own I once thought that character would have been no recommendation to you. but 
„ why did 1 think ſo? I was born to deceive myſelf.” | 

© I then fell on my knees before her; and forcing her hand, cried out, O my Amelia, 
© I can bear no longer. You are the only miſtreſs of my affections; you are the deity I 
© adore. In this ſtile, Iran on for above two or three minutes, what it is impoſlible to 
© repeat, till a torrent of contending paſſions, together with the ſurpriſe, overpowered her 
« gentle ſpirits, and ſhe fainted away in my arms. R 8 

Jo deſcribe my ſenſation till ſhe returned to herſelf, is not in my power. You need 
c not,* cried Miſs Matthews. Oh ; happy Amelia! why, had I not been bleſt with ſuch 
< a paſſion ? I am convinced, madam,* continued he, you cannot expect all the par- 
« ticulars of the tender ſcene which enſued. - I was not enough in my ſenſes to remember 
it all. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that That behaviour with which Amelia, while ignorant of 
its motive, had been ſo much diſpleaſed, when ſhe became ſenſible of that motive, 

proved the ſtrongeſt recommendation to her favour; and ſhe was pleaſed to call it 
- © generous. ' | 
* Generous l repeated the lady, and fo it was almoſt beyond the reach of humanity. 
© I queſtion whether you ever had an equal.” | 

Perhaps the critical reader may have the ſame doubt with Miſs Matthews; and, leſt he 

- ſhould, we will here make a gap in our hiſtory, to give him an opportunity of accurately 
conſidering whether this conduct of Mr. Booth was natural or no; and conſequently, 
whether we have, in this place, maintained or deviated from that ſtrict adherence to univer- 
fal truth which we profeſs above all other hiſtorians. A 
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CH:AF, IM 
The narrative continued. More of the touchſlone. 


OOTH made a proper acknowledgment of Miſs Matthews's civility, and then re- 

newed his ſtory. | 
We were upon the footing of lovers; and Amelia threw off her reſerve more and 
* more, till at length I found all that return of my affection which the tendereſt lover 
© can require, 

My fituation would now have been a paradiſe, had not my happineſs been interrupted 
© with the ſame reflexions I have already mentioned; had I not, in ſhort, concluded, that 
© I muſt derive all my joys from the almoſt certain ruin of that dear creature to whom I 
© ſhould owe them. | | 

© This thought haunted me night and day; till I, at laſt, grew unable to ſupport it: I 
© therefore reſolved, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to lay it before Amelia. 

One evening then, after the higheſt profeſſions of the moſt diſintereſted love, in 
which Heaven knows my ſincerity, I took an occaſion to ſpeak to Amelia, in the fol- 
« lowing manner: 

Too true is it, I am afraid, my deareſt creature, that the higheſt human happineſs is 
% imperfect, How rich would be my cup, was it not for one poiſonous drop which im- 
“ bitters the whole! O Amelia, what muſt be the conſequence of my ever having the 
* honour to call you mine Vou know my ſituation in life, and you know your own : 
„ have nothing more than the poor proviſion of an enſign's commiſſion to depend on 
« your ſole dependance is on your mother; ſhould any act of diſobedience defeat your ex- 
<< pectations, how wretched muſt your lot be with me! O Amelia, how ghaſtly an ob- 
« ject to my mind is the apprehenſion of your diſtreſs ! can I bear to reflect a moment on 
the certainty of your foregoing all the conveniencies of life; on the poſſibility of your 
« ſuffering all its moſt dreadful inconveniencies! what muſt be my miſery then, to ſee ' 
« you in fach a ſituation, and to upbraid myſelf with being the accurſed cauſe of bring- 
<« ing you to it ! ſuppoſe too, in ſuch a ſeaſon, I ſhould be ſummoned from you. Could I 
 <« ſubmit to ſee you encounter all the hazards, the fatigues of war, with me! you could 
not yourſelf, however willing, ſupport them a ſingle campaign. What then, muſt I 
leave you to ſtarve alone, deprived of the tenderneſs of a huſband, deprived too of 
the tenderneſs of the beſt of mothers, through my means? a woman moſt'dear to me, 
e for being the parent, the nurſe, and the friend of my Amelia. But, O my ſweet 
« creature, carry your thoughts a little farther. Think of the tendereſt conſequences, 
the deareſt pledges of our love. Can I bear to think of entailing beggary on the poſ- 
e terity of my Amelia? on our — O Heavens! on our children ?=On the other fide, is 
it poſſible even to mention the word will not, muſt not, cannot, cannot, part with 
* you. What muſt we do, Amelia? it is now I ſincerely aſk your advice.” | 
What advice can I give you,” faid ſhe, * in ſuch an alternative? would to Heaven we 
had never met. | 
* Theſe words were accompanied with a ſigh, and a look inexpreſſibly tender, the tears 
* at the ſame time overflowing all her lovely cheeks. I was endeavouring to reply, when 
I was interrupted. by what ſoon put an end to the ſcene. 

Our amour had already been buzzed all over the town; and it came at laſt to the 
ears of Mrs. Harris: I had, indeed, obſerved of late a great alteration / in that lady's 
behaviour towards me, whenever I viſited at the houſe; nor could I, for a lang time, 
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© before this evening, ever obtain a private interview with Amelia; and now, it ſeems, 
I owed it to her mother's intention of over-hearing all that paſſed between us. 

At the period then abovementioned, Mrs. Harris burſt from the cloſet, where ſhe 
+ had hid herſelf, and ſurpriſed her daughter, reclining on my boſom, in all that tender 
«* ſorrow I have juſt deſcribed. I will not attempt to paint the rage of the mother, or 
the daughter's confuſion, or my own. *© Here are very fine doings, indeed,” cries Mrs. 
Harris; © You have made a noble uſe, Amelia, of my indulgence, and the truſt I re- 
e poſed in you. —As for you, Mr. Booth, I will not accuſe you; you have uſed my 

„ child, as I ought to have expected; I may thank myſelf for what hath happened,” 
* with much more of the ſame kind, before ſhe would ſuffer me to ſpeak ; but, at laſt, 
I obtained a hearing, and offered to excuſe my poor Amelia, who was ready to fink 
© into the earth under the oppreſſion of grief, by taking as much blame as I could on 
* myſelf.” Mrs. Harris anſwered, <* No, fir, I muſt ſay you are innocent in compariſon 
« of her; nay, I can ſay, I have heard you uſe diſſuaſive arguments; and I promiſe you 
<« they are of weight. I have, I thank heaven, one dutiful child, and I ſhall henceforth 
“ think her my only one: © She then forced the poor, trembling, fainting Amelia out 
Jof the room; which when ſhe had done, ſhe began very cooly to reaſon with me on 
„the folly, as well as iniquity, which I had been guilty of; and repeated to me almoſt 
© every word I had before urged to her daughter. In fine, ſhe, at laſt, obtained of me 


a promile that I would ſoon go to my regiment, and ſubmit to any miſery, rather than 
© that of being the ruin of Amelia. 

* Inow, for many days, endured the greateſt torments which the human mind is, I 
© believe, capable of feeling: and I can honeſtly ſay I tried all the means, and applied 
« every . KY which I could raiſe to cure me of my love. And to make theſe the 
more effectual, I ſpent every night in walking backwards and forwards in the ſight of 
Mrs. Harris's houſe, where I never failed to find fome object or other, which raiſed 
«* ſome tender idea of my Jovely Amelia, and almoſt drove me to diſtraction. 

And, don't you think, ſir, faid Miſs Matthews, you took a moſt prepoſterous me- 
* thod to cure yourſelf ??* 

Alas, madam,* anſwered he, you cannot ſee it in a more abſurd Tight than I do; 
but thoſe know little of real love or grief, who do not know how much we deceive 
* ourſelves when we pretend to aim at the cure of either. It is with theſe, as it is with 
* ſome diſtempers of the body, nothing is, in the leaſt, agreeable to us but what ferves 
to heighten the diſeaſe. E 

At the end of a fortnight, when 1 was driven almoſt to the higheſt degree of deſpair, 
and could contrive no method of conveying a letter to Amelia, how was I ſurpriſed 
* when Mrs. Harris's ſervant brought me a card, with an invitation from the mother her- 
* ſelf, to drink tea that evening at her houſe ! | | | 

* You will eaſily believe, madam, that I did not fail ſo agreeable an appointment; on 
* my arrival, I was introduced into a large company of men and women, Mrs. Harris, 
* and my Amelia being part of the company. 4 g 

Amelia ſeemed in my eyes to look more beautiful than ever, and behaved with all 
the gaiety imaginable. The old lady treated me with much civility; but the young 
lady took little notice of me, and addreſſed moſt of her diſcourſe to another gentleman 

preſent. Indeed, ſhe now and then gave me a look of no diſcouraging kind; and 1 
© obſerved her colour change more than once, when her eyes met mine: circumſtances 
* which, perhaps, ought to have afforded me ſufficient comfort z but they could not al- 
lay the thouſand doubts and fears with which I was alarmed : for my anxious thoughts 
_ © ſuggeſted no leſs to me than that Amelia had made her peace with her mother at the 


* price of abandoning me for ever, and of giving her ear to ſome other lover. All my 
e 4 2 


prudence 


prudence now vaniſhed at once; and I would that inſtant have gladly run away with 
Amelia, and have married her without the leaſt conſideration of any conſequences. 

With ſuch thoughts I had tormented myſelf for near two hours, till moſt of the 
company had taken their leave. This I was myſelf incapable of doing; nor do I know 
* when I ſhould have put an end to my viſit, had not Dr. Harriſon taken me away almoſt 
by force, telling me in a whiſper, that he had ſomething to ſay to me of great conſe- 
* quence. Nou know the doctor, madam—..” 

« Very well, ſir,“ anſwered Miſs Matthews, and one of the beſt men in the world he is, 
and an honour to the ſacred order to which he belongs.” 

* You will judge,” replied Booth, by the ſequel, whether I have reaſon to think him 
fo. He then proceeded as in the next chapter. 


. 


The flory of Mr. Booth continued: In this chapter the reader will perceive a glimpſe of the cha- 
rafter of a very good divine; with ſome matters of a very tender kind. 


< HE doctor conducted me into his ſtudy ; and then deſiring me to fit down, be 
< gan, as near as I can remember, in theſe words, or at leaſt to this purpoſe : 

“ You cannot imagine, young gentleman, that your love for Miſs Emily is any ſecret 
in this place; I have known it ſome time, and have been, I aſſure you, very much your 
„ enemy in this affair.“ | | | 

I anſwered, that I was very much obliged to him, 

„Why, ſo you are,” replied he, and fo perhaps you will think yourſelf when you 
« know all.— I went about a fortnight ago to Mrs. Harris, to acquaint her with my ap- 
« prehenſions on her daughter's account: for though the matter was much talked of, 
I thought it might poſſibly not have reached her ears. I will be very plain with you. 
I adviſed her to take all poſſible care of the young lady, and even to ſend her to ſome 
« Hee, where ſhe might be effectually kept out of your reach, while you remained in 
« the town.“ | * 

And do you think, fir,” ſaid I, that this . acting a kind part by me? or do you 
expect that I ſhould thank you on this occaſion? 

« Young man,” anſwered he, I did not intend you _ kindneſs ; nor do I deſire 
any of your thanks. My intention was to preſerve a worthy lady from a young fellow 
* of whom [I had heard no good character, and whom I imagined to have a deſign of 
** ſtealing a human creature for the ſake of her fortune.” | 
It was very kind of you, indeed,“ anſwered I, to entertain ſuch an opinion of 
* me.” | | 

„ Why, ſir,“ replied the doctor, © it is the opinion which, I believe, moſt of you young 
* 2 of the order of the rag deſerve. I have known ſome inſtances, and have 
1 eard of more, where ſuch young fellows have committed robbery under the name of 
* marriage.” 
| © I was going to interrupt him with ſome anger, when he defired me to have a little 
* patience, and then informed me, that he had viſited Mrs. Harris, with the abovemen- 
6- tioned deſign, the evening after the diſcovery I have related; that Mrs. Harris, with- 
* out waiting for his information, had recounted to him all which had happened the 
evening before; and indeed ſhe muſt have an excellent memory, for I think ſhe re- 
« peated every word I faid; and added, that ſhe had confined her daughter to her cham- 
© ber, where ſhe kept her a cloſe priſoner, 1 5 had not ſeen her ſince. 
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©1 catifiot expreſs, nor would modeſty ſuffer me if I could, all that now paſt. The 
doctor took me by the hand, and burſt forth into the warmeſt commendations of the 
ſenſe and generoſity which he was pleaſed to ſay diſcovered themſelves in my ſpeech. 
You know, madam, his ftrong and ſingular way of expreſſing himſelf on all occaſions, 
eſpecially when he is affected with any thing. Sir, faid he, if I knew half a dozen 
ſuch inſtances in the army, the Painter ſhould put red liveries upon all the ſaints in 
my cloſet. 

a From this inſtant the doctor told me, he had become my friend and zealous advocate 
* with Mrs. Harris, on whom he had at laſt prevailed, though not without the greateſt 
< difficulty, to conſent to my marrying Amelia, upon condition that I ſettled every penny 
> 
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which the mother ſhould lay down; and that the would retain a certain ſum in her 
hands, which ſhe would at any time depoſite for my advancement in the army. 
© You will, I hope, madam, conceive, that I made no heſitation at theſe conditions; 
* nor need I mention the joy which I felt on this occaſion, or the acknowledgment I paid 
the doctor, who is indeed, as you ſay, one of the beſt of men. 
The next morning I had permiſſion to viſit Amelia, who received me in ſuch a man- 
ner, that I now concluded my happineſs to be complete. 
Every thing was now agreed on all ſides, and lawyers employed to prepare the writ- 
© ings, when an unexpected cloud aroſe ſuddenly in our ſerene ſky, and all our joys were 
obſcured in a moment. | | 
© When matters were, as I apprehended, drawing near a concluſion, I received an ex- 
< preſs that a ſiſter, whom 1 tenderly loved, was ſeized with a violent fever, and earneſtly 
deſired me to come to her. I immediately obeyed the ſummons, and, as it was then 
about two in the morning, without ſtaying even to take leave of Amelia, for whom I 
left a ſhort billet, acquainting her with the reaſon of my abſence. 
The gentleman's houſe where my ſiſter then was, ſtood at fifty miles diſtance, and 
though I uſed the utmoſt expedition, the unmerciful diſtemper had, before my arrival, 
© entirely deprived the poor girl of her ſenſes, as it ſoon after did of her life. | 
Not all the love 1 bore Amelia, nor the tumultuous delight with which the approaching 
hour of poſſeſſing her filled my hea could, for a while, allay my grief at the loſs of 
my beloved Nancy. Upon my fout, I cannot yet mention her name without tears. 
Never brother and ſiſter had, I believe, a higher friendſhip for each other. Poor dear 
girl; whilſt 1 fat by her in her light-head firs, ſhe repeated ſcarce any other name but 
mine: and it plainly appeared that when her dear reaſon was raviſhed away from her, 
it had left my image on her fancy, and that the laſt uſe ſhe had made of it was to think 
on me.“ Send for my dear Billy immediately,” * ſhe cried, © I know he will come to 
me in a moment. Will no body fetch him to me? pray don't kill me before I ſee him 
* once more — Lou durſt not uſe me ſo if he was here.“ Every accent ſtill rings in 
my ears. — Oh heavens ! to hear this, and at the fame time to ſee the poor delirious 
creature deriving the greateſt horrors from my ſight, and miſtaking me for a highway- 
man who had a little before robbed her.---But I aſk your pardon, the ſenſations I felt 
are to be known only from experience, and to you muſt appear dull and inſtpid. At laſt, 
ſne ſeemed for a moment to know me, and cried, ** O heavens l my deareſt brother!“ 
upon which ſhe fell into immediate con vulſions, and died away in my arms.” 
Here Booth ſtoped a moment, and wiped his eyes; and Miſs Matthews, perhaps out of 
complaiſance, wiped hers. | | : | 


CHAP, 
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. 
Containing ſtrange revolutions of fortune. 


OOTH proceeded thus: | 
* This loſs, perhaps, madam, you will think had made me miſerable enough ; 
but fortune did not think ſo; for on the day when my Nancy was to be buried, a 
courier arrived from Dr. Harriſon with a letter, in which the doctor acquainted me, 
that he was juſt come from Mrs, Harris, when he diſpatched the expreſs; and earneſtly 
* defired me to return the very inſtant I received his letter, as I valued my Amelia, 
Though if the daughter, added he, ſhould take after her mother (as moſt of them do) 
it will be, perhaps, wiſer in you to ſtay away. | 

© I preſently ſent for the meſſenger into my room, and with much difficulty extorted 
* from him, that a great ſquire in his coach and fix was come to Mrs. Harris's, and that 
* the whole town faid he was ſhortly to be married to Amelia. 

© I now ſoon perceived how much ſuperior my love for Amelia was to every other paſ- 
© fion ; poor Nancy's idea diſappeared in a moment: I quitted the dear lifeleſs corpſe, 
* over which I had ſhed a thouſand tears, left the care of her funeral-to others, and poſted, 
© I may almoſt fay flew, back to Amelia, and alighted at the doctor's houſe, as he had 
* defired me in his letter. 

* The good man preſently acquainted me with what had happened in my abſence. Mr, 
Winckworth had, it ſeems, arrived they very day of my departure with a grand equi- 
page, and, without delay, had made formal propoſals to Mrs. Harris, offering to ſettle 
any part of his vaſt eſtate, in whatever manner. ſhe pleaſed, on Amelia. Theſe pro- 
« poſals the old lady had, without any deliberation, accepted, and had inſiſted, in the 
* moſt violent manner, on her daughter's compliance, which Amelia had as peremptorily 
© refuſed to give; inſiſting on her part, on the conſent which her mother had before 
given to our marriage, in which ſhe was heartily ſeconded by the doctor, who declared 
© to her, as he now did to me, © that we ought as much to be eſteemed man and wife, 
as if the ceremony had already paſt between us.” | 

* Theſe remonſtrances, the doctor told me, had worked no effect on Mrs. Harris, who 
« {till perſiſted in her avowed reſolution of marrying her daughter to Winckworth, whom 
the doctor had likewiſe attacked, telling him that he was paying his addreſſes to ano- 
ther man's wife; but all to no purpoſe, the young gentleman was too much in love to 
5 hearken to any diſſuaſives. | 8 

© We now entered into a conſultation what means to employ. The doctor earneſtly . 
« proteſted againſt any violence to be offered to the perſon of Winckworth, which, I be- 
© lieve, I had rafhly threatened ; declaring, that if I made any attempt of that kind, he - 
'« would for ever abandon my cauſe. . I made him a ſolemn promiſe of forbearance. At 
© laft, he determined to pay another viſit to Mrs. Harris, and if he found her obdurate, 
© he faid he thought himſelf ar liberty to join us together without any further conſent + 
of the mother; which every parent, he ſaid, had a right to refuſe, but not ta yerraft * 
© when given, unleſs the party himſelf, by ſome conduct of his, gave a reaſon; -, _ 

The doctor having made his viſit with no better ſucceſs than before, the matter now, 


© debated was, how to get poſſeſſion of Amelia by ſtratagem: for ſhe was now a cloſer 


« priſoner than ever, was her mother's bed-tellow by night, and never out of her ſight | 
by day, | | 


While we were deliberating on this point, a wine merchant of the town came to viſit 


© the doctor, to inform him that he had juſt bottled off a hogſhead of excellent . 
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- © of which he offered to ſpare him a hamper, ſaying, that be was that day to ſend in 
twelve dozen to Mrs. Harris. | 
The doctor now ſmiled at a conceit which came into his head; and, taking me aſide, 
aſked me if I had love enough for the young lady to venture into the houſe in a ham- 
per. I joyfully leapt at the propoſal, to which the merchant, at the doctor's interceſ- 
ſion, conſented : for I believe, madam, you know the great authority which that 
worthy man had over the whole town. The doctor, moreover, promiſed to procure a 
licence, and to perform the office for us at his houſe, if I could find any means of con- 
veying Amelia thither. | | 
* In this hamper then I was carried to the houſe, and depoſited in the entry, where I 
had not lain long before I was again removed and packed up in a cart, in order to be 
ſent five miles into the country: for I heard the orders given as I lay in the entry ; 
and there I likewiſe heard that Amelia and her mother were to follow me the next 
morning. a 
| ed from my cart, and ſet down with the reſt of the lumber, in a great 
© hall. Here I remained above three hours, impatiently waiting for the evening, when. 
I determined to quit a poſture, which was become very uneaſy, and break my priſon ; 
but fortune contrived to releaſe me ſooner, by the following means: The houſe where 
I now was, had been left in the care of one maid-ſervant. This faithful creature came 
© into the hall; with the footman who had driven the cart. A ſcene of the higheſt fond- 
<** neſs having paſt between them, the fellow propoſed, and the maid conſented, to open 
* the hamper and drink a bottle together, which they agreed their miſtreſs would hardly 
* miſs in ſuch a quantity. They preſently began to execute their purpoſe. They opened 
the hamper, and to their great ſurpriſe diſcovered the contents. 
II. took an immediate advantage of the conſternation which appeared in the counte- 
- © nances of both the ſervants, and had ſufficient preſence of mind to improve the know- 
< ledge of thoſe ſecrets to which I was privy. I told them that it entirely depended on 
3 their behaviour to mie whether their miſtreſs ſnould ever be acquainted, either with what 
<* they had done, or with what they had intended to do: for that if they would keep my 
_ © ſecret, I would reciprocally keep theirs. - I-then acquainted them with my purpoſe of 
lying concealed in the houſe, in order to watch an opportunity of obtaining a private 
interview with Amelia. LIP by lt | 
© In the ſituation in which theſe two delinquents ſtood, you may be aſſured it was not 
difficult for me to ſeal up their lips. In ſhort, they agreed to whatever I propoſed. I 
„lay that evening in my dear Amelia's bed-chamber, and was in the morning conveyed 
P ©" TS into an old · lumber garret, where Þ was to wait till Amelia (whom the maid promiſed, 


on ber arrival, to inform of my place of concealment) could find ſome opportunity of 
8 34 ſeeing me. | 


- 


. 


* 


„ IA pardon far interrupting you,” cries Miſs Matthews, © but you bring to my re- 
e * membrance a fooliſh ſtory which I heard at that time, though at a great diſtance from 
| . Fours that an officer had, in confederacy with Miſs Harris, broke open her mother's cel- 
lar, and ſtole away a great quantity of her wine. I mention it only to ſhew you what 
ort of foundations moſt ſtories have” * | 
B soch told her he had heard ſome ſuch thing himſelf, and then continued his ſtory as 
In the next chapter. ene : 
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CHAP. VI. 
Containing many ſurpriſing adventures. 
0 E RE, continued he, I remained the whole day in hopes of a happineſs, the 
6 


expected approach of which, gave me ſuch a delight, that I would not have ex- 
changed my poor lodgings for the fineſt palace in the univerſe. ; 


A little after it was dark Mrs. Harris arrived, together with Amelia and her ſiſter. 


I cannot expreſs how much my heart now began to flutter; for as my hopes every mo- 
ment encreaſed, ſtrange fears which I had not felt before began now to intermingle with 
them. | | 
When I „ full two hours in theſe circumſtances, I heard a woman's ſtep 
« tripping up ſtairs, which I fondly hoped was my Amelia; but all on a ſudden the door 
« flew open, and Mrs. Harris herſelf appeared at it, with a countenance. pale as death, 
© her whole body trembling, I ſuppoſe, with anger; ſhe fell upon me in the moſt bitter 
© language. It is not neceſſary to repeat what ſhe ſaid, nor indeed can I, I was ſo ſnocked 


and confounded on this occaſion.— In a word, the ſcene ended with my departing with- - 


out ſeeing Amelia.“ | 


And pray,“ cries Miſs Matthews, how happened this unfortunate diſcovery ?? 
Booth anſwered, that the lady at ſupper ordered a bottle of wine, which neither 
« myſelf,” ſaid he, nor the ſervants, had preſence of mind to provide. Being told there 
© was none in the houſe, though ſhe had been before informed that the things came all 


« ſafe, ſhe had ſent for the maid, who being unable to deviſe any excuſe, had fallen on 
her knees, and after confeſſing her deſign of opening a bottle, which ſhe imputed to 


the fellow, betrayed poor me, to her miſtreſs. | 


* Well, madam, after a lecture of about a quarter of an hour's duration from Mrs. 
Harris, I fuffered her to conduct me to the outward gate of her court- yard, whence [ 


« ſet forward in a diſconſolate condition of mind, towards my lodgings. I had five miles 


* to walk in a dark and rainy night; but how can I mention theſe trifling circumſtances 
as any aggravation of my diſappointment.? « 8 | 
How was it poſlible,* cried Miſs Matthews, that you could be got out of the houſe 
* without ſeeing Miſs Harris?“ t ; 1 
Ill aſſure you, madam,* anſwered Booth, I have often wondered at it myſelf; but my 
ſpirits were fo much ſunk at the ſight of her mother, that no man was ever. a greater coward 
_ * than was at that inſtant. Indeed, I believe my tender concern for the terrors of Ame- 


© lia, were the principal cauſe of my ſubmiſſion. However it was, I left the houſe, and 
* walked about an hundred yards, when, at the corner of the garden wall, a female voice, 
in a whiſper, cried out, Mr. Booth.” The perſon was extremely near me, but it was 


* ſodark could ſcarce ſee her; nor did I, in the confuſion I was in, immediately recagnize. 


the voice. I anſwered in a line of Congreve's, which burſt from my lips ſpontaneouſy; 


for I am ſure I had no intention to quote plays at that time. | 
Who calls the wretched thing that was Alphonſo ??  . * 


n 
* Upon which a woman leapt into my arms, crying out, — Q it is indeed my Al- 

; pn my only Alphonſo !—+ O Miſs Matthews! gueſs what 1 felt when I. found 

* had my Amelia in my arms. I embraced her with an extaſy not to be deſcribed, at tze 

_ * ſame inſtant pouring a thouſand tenderneſſes into her ears; at leaſt, if 1 could expreſs ſo 
* many to her in a minute; for in that time the alarm began at the houſe, Mrs. Harris 

had miſt her daughter, and the court was preſently full of lights and noifes of all Kinds. 


Indy 
„ n 
1 | 


* 
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I now lifted Amelia over a gate, and jumping after, we crept along together by the 
© ſide of a hedge, a different way from what led to the town, as I imagined that would be 
* the road through which they would purſue us. In this opinion I was right: for we 
heard them paſs along that road, and the voice of Mrs. Harris herſelf, who ran with 
the reſt, notwithſtanding the darkneſs and the rain. By theſe means we luckily made 
© our eſcape, and clambrihg over hedge and ditch, my Amelia performing the part of a 
« heroine all the way, we at. length arrived at a little green lane, where ſtood a vaſt 

* ſpreading oak, under which we ſheltered ourſelves from a violent ſtorm. | 
When this was over, and the moon began to appear, Amelia declared ſhe knew 
very well where ſhe was; and a little farther, ſtriking into another lane, to the right, 
* ſhe ſaid, that would lead us to a houſe where we ſhould be both ſafe and unſuſpected. 
. © I followed her directions, and we at length came to a little cottage about three miles 

« diſtant from Mrs. Harris's houſe. 4 
As it now rained very violently, we entered this cottage, in which we eſpied a light, 
© without any ceremony. Here we found an elderly woman fitting by herſelf at a little 
© fire, who had no ſooner viewed us, than ſhe inſtantly ſprung from her ſeat, and ſtarting 
back, gave the ſtrongeſt tokens of amazement ; upon which Amelia, ſaid, Be not 
„ ſurpriſed, nurſe, though you ſee me in a ſtrange pickle I own.” The old woman, 
after having ſeveral times bleſſed herſelf, and expreſſed the moſt tender concern for the 
lady, who ſtood dripping before her, began to. beſtir herſelf in making up the fire; at 
the ſame time entreating Amelia, that ſhe might be permitted to furniſh her with ſome 
cloaths, which, ſhe ſaid, though not fine, were clean and wholeſome, and much dryer 
than her own, I ſeconded this motion ſo vehemently, that Amelia, though ſhe declared 
herſelf under no apprehenſion of catching cold, (ſhe hath indeed the beſt conſtitution 
in the world) at laſt conſented, and I retited without, doors, under a ſhed, to give my 
ange an opportunity of dreſſing herſelf in the only room which the cottage afforded 
ow. ſtairs. | | 
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At my return into the room, Amelia inſiſted on my exchanging my coat for one 
Which belonged to the old woman's ſon.'——* I am. very glad,” cried Miſs Matthews, 
to find ſhe did not forget you. Ion I thought it ſomewhat. cruel to turn. you out 
into the rain ' O Miſs Matthews, continued he, taking no notice of her obſervation, 
I had now an opportunity ot contemplating the vaſt power of exquiſite, beauty; which 
nothing almoſt can add to or diminiſh. Amelia, in the poor rags of her old nurſe, 
looked ſearce leſs beautiful than have ſeen her appear at a ball or an aſſembly— Well, 
well, .cries Miſs Matthews, to be ſure ſhe did; - but pray go on with your ſtory.” 

The old woman,“ continued he, after having equipped us as well as ſhe could, and 
placed our wet cloaths before the fire, began to grow inquiſitive; and after ſome eja- 
culations, ſhe cried O my dear young madam, my mind miſgives me hugeoully, 
and pray who is this fine young gentleman? oh! Miſs Emmy, Miſs Emmy, I am 
afraid madam knows nothing of all this. matter. Suppoſe he ſhould be my huſband, 

„ nurſe,” anſwered Amelia. Oh! good! and if he be,” replies the nurſe, I ho 

t he is ſome great gentleman or other, with a vaſt eſtate, and a coach and fix: for to 
.- .« ſure ifan he was the greateſt lord in the land, you would deſerve it all.. But why do 
attempt to mimic the honeſt creature. In ſhort, ſhe diſcoyered the greateſt affection 
for my Amelia: with which I was much more delighted than I was offended at the 
ſuſpicions ſhe ſhewed of me, or the many bitter curſes which ſhe denounced againſt 

me, if Lever proved a bad huſband to ſo ſweet a young lady. 

„„ II I ſo well improved the hint given me by Amelia, that the old woman had no doubt 
7 5 of our being really married } and comforting herſelf, that if it was not as well as it 
might have been, yet madam bad enough for us both, and that happineſs did not al- 


ways 
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« ways depend on great riches, ſhe began to rail at the old lady for having turned us out 
of doors, which I ſcarce told an untruth in afſerting. And when Amelia ſaid, * ſhe 
“ hoped her nurſe would not betray her“ -The good woman anſwered with much 
< warmth,—betray you, my dear young madam ! no, that I would not if the king would 
« give me all that he is worth, No, not if madam herſelf would give me the great houſe, 
« and the whole farm belonging to it.” | 

© The good woman then went out and fetched a chicken from the rooſt, which ſhe 
© killed, and beg to pick, without aſking any queſtions. Then ſummoning her ſon, 
© who was in bed, to her aſſiſtance, ſhe began to prepare this chicken for our ſupper. 
This ſhe afterwards ſet bofore us in ſo neat, I may almoſt ſay elegant a manner, that 
« whoever would have diſdained it, either doth not know the ſenſation of hunger, or 
© doth not deſerve to have it gratified. Our food was attended with ſome ale, which our 
© kind hoſteſs ſaid ſhe 4 . 6 not to have taped till Chriſtmas; but,“ added ſne, 
« I little thought ever to have the honour of ſeeing my dear honoured lady in this poor 
c place.” 
7 For my own part, no human being was then an object of envy to me; and even 
Amelia ſeemed to be in pretty good ſpirits; ſhe ſoftly whiſpered to me, that ſhe per- 
ceived there might be happineſs in a cottage.” 


A cottage !* cries Miſs Matthews ſighing, a cottage with the man one loves is a 
palace.“ | 
. When ſupper was ended, continued Boòth, the good woman began to think of our 
further wants, and very earneſtly recommended her bed to us, ſaying, it was a very neat, 
though homely one, and that ſhe could furniſh us with a pair joe hs ſheets. She 
added ſome perſuaſives which painted my angel all over with vermillion. As for my- 
ſelf, I behaved ſo aukwardly and fooliſhly, and fo readily agreed to Amelia's reſolu- 
tion of ſitting up all night, that if it did not give the nurſe any ſuſpicion of our mar- 
riage, it ought to have inſpired her with the utmoſt contempt for me. 
We both endeavoured to prevail with nurſe to retire to her own bed, but found it 
utterly impoſlible to ſucceed ; ſhe thanked heaven ſhe underſtood breeding better than 
that. And fo well bred was the good woman, that we could ſcarce get her out of the 
room the whole night. Luckily Fe us we both underſtood French, by means of which 
we conſulted together, even in her preſence, upon the meaſures we were to take in our 
reſent ws Fond At length, it was reſolved that I ſhould ſend a letter by this young 
ad whom [I have juſt before mentioned, to our worthy friend the doctor, deſiring. his 
company at our hut, ſince we thought it utterly nalafe to venture to the town, which 
* we knew would be in an uproar on our account before the morning.“ | 
Here Booth made a full ſtop, ſmiled, and then ſaid, he was going to mention fo ridi- 


culous a diſtreſs, that he could ſcarce think of it without laughing. What this was the 


* reader ſhall know in the next chapter, 


C HAP. VII. 
| The ſtory of Booth continued. More ſurpriſing adventures. | 


« F what trifles, dear Miſs Matthews, cried Booth, may ſome of our 
=diſtreſſes ariſe! do you not perceive I am going to tell you we had neither pen, 


ink, nor paper in our preſent exigency. 


= — 


A verbal meſſage was now our only reſource; however, we contrived to deliver it 
in ſuch terms, that neither nurſe nor her ſon could poſſibly conceive any ſuſpicion from 


Vol. IV, 


it of the preſent ſituation of our affairs, 1 Amelia whiſpered me, I might ſafely 


"| 


4 is uſt at the door.“ Amelia turned pale as death at theſe words; indeed, I 


© produc 


oy 
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y proce any degree of confidence in the lad; for he had been her foſter brother, and ſhe 
had a great opinion of his integrity. He was in truth a boy of very good natural 
parts; and Dr. Harriſon, who had received him into his family, at Amelia's recom- 
* mendation, had bred him up to write and read very well, and had taken ſome pains to 
* infuſe into him the principles of honeſty and religion. He was not, indeed, even now 
* diſcharged from the doctor's ſervice ; but had been at home with his mother for ſome 
time on account of the ſmall-pox, from which he was lately recovered. | 

©T have ſaid ſo much,” continued Booth, of the boy's character, that you may not be 
* ſurpriſed at ſome ſtories which I ſhall tell you of him hereafter. 

© I am going now, madam, to relate to you one of thoſe ſtrange accidents, which are 

5 by ſuch a train of circumſtances, that mere chance hath been thought inca- 

« pable of bringing them together; and which have therefore given birth, in ſuperſtitious 
* minds, to fortune, and to ſeveral other imaginary beings. 

Wie were now impatiently expecting the arrival of the doctor; our meſſenger had 
© been gone much more than a ſufficient time, which to us, you may be aſſured, appeared 
© not at all ſhorter than it was, when nurſe, who had gone out of doors on ſome errand, 
© came running haſtily to us, crying out, O my dear young madam, her r* coach 

eared ſne 

would have fainted, if I could be ſaid to fear, who had ſcarce any of my ſenſes left, 
< and was in a condition little better than my angel's. | 

While we were both in this dreadful ſituation, Amelia fallen back in her chair with the 
© countenance in which ghoſts are painted, myſelf at her feet, with a' complection of no 
very different colour, and nurſe ſcreaming out, and throwing water in Amelia's face, 
Mrs. Harris entered the room. At the ſight of this ſcene, ſhe threw herſelf likewiſe 
© into a chair, and called immediately for a glaſs of water, which Miſs Betty her daugh- 
© ter ſupplied her with: for, as to nurſe, nothing was capable of making any impreſſion 
on her, whilſt ſhe apprehended her young miſtreſs to be in danger. 

© The doctor had now entered the room, and coming immediately up to Amelia, after 
© ſome expreſſions of ſurpriſe, he took her by the hand, called her his ittle ſugar-plumb,. 
and affured her there were none but friends preſent. He then led her tottering acroſs 
© the room to Mrs. Harris. Amelia then fell. upon het knees before her mother, 
but the doctor caught her up ſaying, © uſe that poſture, child, only to the Almighty,” 
but I need not mention this ſingularity of his to you who know him ſo well, and muſt 
© have heard him often diſpute againſt addreſſing ourſelves to man in the humbleſt poſ- 
© ture which we uſe towards 8 being. 

I will tire you with no more particulars; we were ſoon ſatisfied that the doctor had 


_ © reconciled us and our affairs to Mrs. Harris; and we now proceeded directly to church, 


© the doctor having before provided a licence for us. | | 

© But where is the ſtrange accident, cries Miſs Matthews? «© ſure you raiſed more curio- 
* ſity than you have ſatisfied. | 

Indeed, madam,” anſwered he, your reproof is juſt; I had like to have forgotten 
it; but you cannot wonder at me when you reflect on that intereſting part of my ſtory, 
which I am now relating. But before I mention this accident, I muſt tell you what 
happened after Amelia's eſcape from her mother's houſe. Mrs. Harris at firſt ran out 


into the lane among her ſervants, and purſued us (ſo ſhe imagined) along the road 
leading to the town; but that being very dirty, and a violent ſtorm of rain coming, 


* ſhe took ſhelter in an alehouſe, about half a mile from her own houſe, whither ſhe ſent 


for her coach: ſhe then drove together with her daughter to town; where ſoon after 


© her arrival, ſhe ſent for the doctor, her uſual privy counſellor in all her affairs. They 


© fat up all night together, the doctor endeavouring, by arguments and perſuaſions, to 


bring 
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bring Mrs. Harris to reaſon; but all to no purpoſe, though, as he hath informed me, 
« Miſs Betty ſeconded him with the warmeſt entreaties. 
Here Miſs Matthews laughed; of which Booth begged to know the reaſon ; ſhe, at laſt, 
after many apologies, ſaid, It was the firſt good thing ſhe ever heard of Miſs Betty; 
„ nay,” ſaid ſhe, * and aſking your pardon for my opinion of your ſiſter, ſince you will 
have it, I always conceived her to be the deepeſt of hypocrites.” 

Booth fetched a ſigh, and ſaid, he was afraid ſhe had not always acted fo kindly ; —and. 
then after a little heſitation proceeded. | 
© You will be pleaſed, madam, to remember, the lad was ſent with a verbal meſſage 
to the doctor; which meſſage was no more than to acquaint him where we were, and 
to deſire the favour of his company, or that he would ſend a coach to bring us to 
© whatever place he would pleaſe to meet us at. This meſſage was to be delivered to the 
doctor himſelf, and the meſſenger was ordered, if he found him not at home, to go to 
© him wherever he was. He fulfilled his orders, and told it to the doctor in the preſence 
of Mrs Harris.” e 

* Oh! the idiot,” cries Miſs Matthews. Not at all,“ anſwered Booth : he is a very 
© ſenſible fellow, as you will, perhaps, ſay hereafter. He had not the leaſt reaſon to 
« ſuſpect that any ſecrecy was neceſſary: for we took the utmoſt care he ſhould not ſuſ- 
: it. Well, madam, this accident, which appeared ſo unfortunate, turned in the 
* higheſt degree to our advantage. Mrs. Harris no ſooner heard the meſſage delivered, 
than ſhe fell into the moſt violent paſſion imaginable, and accuſed the doctor of being 
© in the plot, and of having confederated with me in the deſign of carrying off her 
* daughter, 
$ Te doctor, who had hitherto uſed only ſoothing methods, now talked in a different 
« ſtrain. He confeſſed the accuſation, and juſtified his conduct. He ſaid, he was no 
+* meddler in the family affairs of others, nor ſhould he have concerned himſelf with hers, 
but at her own requeſt ; but that ſince Mrs. Harris herſelf had made him an agent in 
this matter, he would take care to acquit himſelf with honour, and above all things 
© to preſerve a young lady for whom he the higheſt eſteem ;? for ſhe is, cries he, 
and by heavens he faid true, the moſt worthy, generous, and noble of all human 
s beings.” You have yourſelf, madam, ſaid he, conſented to the match. I have, at 
your requeſt, made the match; and then he added ſome particulars relating to his 
opinion of me, which my f= forbids me to repeat. Nay, but,“ cries Miſs Mat- 
thews, I inſiſt on your conqueſt of that modeſty for once. We women do not love to 
hear one another's praiſes, and I will be made amends by hearing the praiſes of a man, 
and of a man, whom perhaps, added ſhe with a leer, I ſhall not think much the 
better of upon that account. In obedience to your commands then, madam, con- 
tinued he, the doctor was ſo kind to ſay, he had enquired into my character, and had 
found that I had been a dutiful ſon, and an affectionate brother. Relations, ſaid he, in 
* which, whoever diſcharges his duty well, gives us a well-grounded hope, that he will 
* behave as properly in all the reſt. He concluded with ſaying, that Amelia's hap- 
* pineſs, her heart, nay, her very reputation, were all concerned in this matter, to which, 
* as he had been made inſtrumental, he was reſolved to carry her through it; and then 
taking the licence from his pocket, declared to Mrs. Harris, that he would go that in- 
_ © ſtant and marry her daughter wherever he found her. This ſpeech, the doctor's voice, 

* his look, and his behaviour, all which are ſufficiently calculated to inſpire awe, and 
even terror, when he pleaſes, frightened poor Mrs. Harris, and 2 a more ſen- 
* ſible effect than it was in his power to produce by all his arguments and entreaties ; and 
* I have already related what followed. 1 


G 2 Thus 


nion of the lady. — No, no, ſhew me any goodneſs in a cenſorious prude and 
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Thus the ſtrange accident of our wantin ink, and paper, and our not truſti n 
* the boy with our ſecret, occaſioned the diſcover to Mrs. Harris: that diſcovery — 
the doctor upon his metal, and produced that bleſſed event which I have recounted to 
you, and which, as my mother hath ſince confeſſed, nothing but the ſpirit which he had 

« exerted after the diſcovery, could have brought about. 

© Well, madam, you now ſee me married to Amelia; in which ſituation you will, 
© perhaps, think my happineſs incapable of addition. Perhaps it was ſo; and yet I can 
* with truth ſay, that the love which I then bore Amelia, was not comparable to what I 
© bear her now.“ Happy Amelia!” cried Miſs Matthews. If all men were like you, all 
© women would be bleſſed; nay, the whole world would be ſo in a great meaſure: for 
© upon my foul, I believe that from the damned inconſtancy of your tex to ours proceeds 
* half the miſeries of mankind.” 


That we may give the reader leiſure to conſider well the foregoing ſentiment, we will 
here put an end to this chapter. 


| CHAP. VIII. 
In which our readers will probably be divided in their opinion of Mr. Booth's condu#. 


Door H proceeded as follows: 

* The firſt months of our marriage produced nothing remarkable enough to men- 
tion. I am ſure I need not tell Miſs Matthews that I found in my Amelia every per- 
fection of human nature. Mrs. Harris at firſt gave us ſome little üneaſineſs. She had 
rather yielded to the doctor than given a willing conſent to the match; however, by 
degrees, ſhe became more and more fatisfied, and at laſt ſeemed perfectly reconciled. 
This we aſcribed a good deal-to the kind offices of Miſs Betty, who had always ap- 
peared to be my friend. She had been greatly aſſiſting to Amelia in making her eſcape, 
which I had no opportunity of mentioning to you before, and in all things behaved 
ſo well, outwardly at leaſt, to myſelf as well as her ſiſter, that we regarded her as our 
ſincereſt friend. . 
About half a year after our mifriage, two additional companies were added to our 
regiment, in one of which I was preferred to the command of a lieutenant. Upon 
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this occaſion, Miſs ey gave the firſt intimation of a diſpoſition which we have ſince 
_ , d 


too ſeverely experience : 
© Your ſervant, fir,* ſays Miſs Matthews, then I find I was not miſtaken in 


f my opi- 
As Miſs Matthews heſitated for a ſimile or an execration, Booth proceeded. You will 
< pleaſe to remember, madam, there was formerly an agreement between myſelf and 
Mrs. Harris, that I ſhould ſettle all my Amelia's fortune on her, except a certain ſum, 
which was to be laid out in my advancement in the army; but as our marriage was 
© carried on in the manner you have heard, no ſuch agreement was ever executed. And 
+. fince I was become Amelia's huſband, not a word of this matter was ever mentioned by 
the old lady; and as for myſelf, I declare I had not yet awakened from that delicion 

dream of bliſs in which the poſſeſſion of Amelia had lulled me.“ | 


Here Miſs Matthews ſighed; and caſt the tendereſt of looks on Booth, who thus con- 


tinued his ſtory : 
Soon after my promotion, Mrs. Harris one morning took an occaſion to ſpeak to me 


© on this affair. She ſaid, that as I had been promoted gratis to a lieutenacy; [ſhe 


would aſſiſt me with money to carry me yet a ſtep higher; and if more was required 


than was formerly mentioned, it ſhould not be wanting, ſince ſhe was ſo perfectly _ 
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- + fied with my behaviour to her daughter. Adding, that ſhe hoped I had ſtill the ſame 
© inclination to ſettle on my wife the remainder of her fortune. 

© I anſwered with very warm acknowledgments of my mother's goodneſs, and declared, 
© if 1 had the world, I was ready to lay it at my Amelia's feet.— And ſo, heaven knows, 
I would ten thouſand worlds. 

Mrs. Harris ſeemed plealed with the warmth of my ſentiments, and ſaid, ſhe would 
immediately fend to her lawyer and give him the neceſſary orders; and thus ended our 
* converſation on this ſubject. a 

From this time there was a very viſible alteration in Miſs Betty's behaviour. She 
grew reſerved to her ſiſter as well as to me. She was fretful and captious on the ſligh- 
« teſt occaſion ; nay, ſhe affected much to talk on the ill conſequences of an imprudent 
marriage, eſpecially before her mother; and if ever any little tenderneſs or endear- 
ments eſcaped me in public towards Amelia, ſhe never failed to make ſome malicious 
* remark on the ſhort duration of violent paſſions; and when I have expreſſed a fond 
: 8 for my wife, her ſiſter would kindly wiſh ſhe might hear as much ſeven years 
hence. 

All theſe matters have been ſince ſuggeſted to us by reflexion : for while they actually 
« paſt, both Amelia and myſelf had our thoughts too happily engaged to take notice of 
* what diſcovered itſelf in the mind of any other perſon. . 

* Unfortunately for us, Mrs. Harris's lawyer happened at this time to be at London, 
* where buſineſs detained him upwards of a month; and as Mrs. Harris would on no 

* occaſion employ any other, our affair was under an entire ſuſpenſion till his return. 

Amelia, who was now big with child, had often expreſſed the deepeſt concern at her 

* apprehenſions of my being ſometime commanded abroad; a circumſtance which ſhe 
declared, if it ſhould ever happen to her, even though ſhe ſhould not then be in the 
* ſame ſituation as at preſent, would infallibly break her heart. Theſe remonſtrances 
* were made with ſuch tenderneſs, and ſo much affected me, that to avoid any probabi- 
* lity of ſuch an event, I endeavoured to get an exchange into the horſe-guards, a body 
of troops which very rarely goes abroad unleſs where the king himſelf commands in 
« perſon. I ſoon found an officer for my purpoſe, the terms were agreed on, and Mrs. 
* Harris had ordered the money which I was to pay to be ready, notwithſtanding the op- 
* poſition made by Miſs Betty, who openly diſſuaded her mother from it; alledging that 
the exchange was highly to my diſadvantage; that I could never hope to riſe in the 
army after it; not forgetting, at the ſame time, ſome inſinuations very prejudicial to 
my reputation as a ſoldier. 
When every thing was agreed on, and the two commiſſions were actually made out, 
but not ſigned by the king, one day, at my return, from hunting, Amelia flew to me, 
and eagerly embracing me, cried out, © O Billy, I have news * you, which delights 
„ my ſoul. Nothing ſure was ever fo fortunate as the exchange you have made. The 
« regiment you was formerly in is ordered for Gibraltar.“ 

* I received this news with far leſs tranſpaxt than it was delivered. I anſwered coldly, 
* ſince the caſe was ſo, I heartily hoped the commiſſions might be both ſigned. What 
do you fay, replied Amelia eagerly? —Sure you told me every thing was entirely ſettled, 

That look of yours frightens me to death. But I am running into too minute particy- 
* lars. In ſhort, I received a letter by that very poſt, from the officer with whom I had 
exchanged, inſiſting that though his majeity had not ſigned the commiſſions, that ſtill 
the bargain was valid, partly urging it as a right, and partly deſiring it as a favour, that 

he might go to Gibraltar in my room. xls 5 
* This letter convinced me in every point. I was now informed that the commiſſiops 
were not ſigned, and conſequently that the exchange was not compleated. Of eonſe- 
| : | | * quence 
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7 uence the other could have no right to inſiſt on going; and as for granting him ſuch a 

avour, I too clearly ſaw I muſt A it at the expence of my honour, 1 was now re- 

duced to a dilemma, the moſt dreadful which 1 think any man can experience; in which 
. Tam not aſhamed to own, I found love was not ſo over-matched by honour as he ought 
to have been. The thoughts of leaving Amelia, in her preſent condition, to miſery, 
J pong to death or madneſs, were inſupportable; nor could any other conſideration 
? ut that, which now tormented me on the other fide, have combated them a mo- 

ment. 

No woman upon earth, cries Miſs Matthews, can deſpiſe want of ſpirit in a man 
N _ than myſelf; and yet 1 cannot help thinking you was rather too nice on this 
© occaſion.” | 4-8 6 

© You will allow, madam,* anſwered Booth, that whoever offends againſt the laws of 
© honour in the leaſt inſtance, is treated as the higheſt delinquent. Here is no excuſe, no 
_ © pardon; and he doth nothing who leaves any thing undone. But if the conflict was fo 

© terrible with myſelf alone, what was my ſituation in the preſence of Amelia? how could 
I ſupport her ſighs, her tears, her agonies, her deſpair! could I bear to think myſelf 
© the cruel cauſe of her ſufferings, for ſo I was! could 1 endure the thought of having it 
in my power to give her inſtant relief, for ſo it was, and refuſe it her 

«* Miſs Betty was now again become my friend. She had ſcarce been civil to me for a 
« fortnight laſt paſt, yet now ſhe commended me to the ſkies, and as ſeverely blamed her 
< ſiſter, whom ſhe arraigned of the moſt contemptible weakneſs, in preferring my ſafety 
to my honour: ſhe ſaid many ill-natured things on the occaſion, which I ſhall not now 
repeat. ; 

In the miidſtof this hurricane, the good doctor came to dine with Mrs. Harris, and 
© at my deſire delivered his opinion on the matter.” 

Here Mr. Booth was interrupted in his narrative, by the arrival of a perſon whom we 
Hall introduce in the next chapter. | 


CHAP. m. Th 
Containing à ſcene of a different kind from any of the preceding. 


IHE gentleman who now arrived was the keeper; or if you pleaſe, (for fo he 
pleaſed to call himſelf) the governor of the priſon. 

He uſed fo little ceremony at his approach, that the bolt, which was very flight on the 
inſide, gave way, and the door immediately flew open. He had no ſooner entered the 
room than he acquainted Miſs Matthews that he had brought her very good news, for 
which he demanded a bottle of wine as his due. | | 

This demand being complied with, he acquainted Miſs Matthews that the wounded 
gentleman was not dead, nor was his wound thought to be mortal : that loſs of blood, 
and, perhaps, his fright had occaſioned his fainting away; but I believe, madam,* ſaid 
he, if you take the proper meaſures, you may be bailed to-morrow. I expect the 
© lawyer here this evening, and if you put the buſineſs into his hands, I warrant it will 
be done. Money to be ſure muſt be parted with, that's to be ſure. People to be ſure 

vill expect to touch a little in ſuch caſes. For my own part, I never deſire to keep a 
. 2 longer than the law allows, not I: I always inform them they can be bailed as 
* ſoon as I know it. I never make any bargain, not I; I always love to leave thoſe thin 
to the gentlemen and ladies themſelves. I never ſuſpe& gentlemen and ladies of want- 


ing generoſity. 
. 1 Miſs 
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Miſs Matthews made a very ſlight anſwer to all theſe friendly profeſſions. She ſaid ſhe 
had done nothing ſhe repented of, and was indifferent as to the event. All I can fa 
cries ſhe, * is, that if the wretch is alive, there is no greater villain in life than himſelf 
and inſtead of mentioning any thing of the bail, ſhe begged the keeper to leave her 
again alone with Mr. Booth. The keeper replied, * nay, madam, mas wh it may be 
better to ſtay a little longer here, if you have not bail ready, than to buy them too 
dear. Beſides, a day or two hence, when the gentleman is paſt all danger of recovery, 
to be ſure ſome folks that would expect an extraordinary fee now, cannot expect to 
* touch any thing. And to be ſure you ſhall want nothing here. The beſt of all things 
© are to be had here for Money, both eatable and drinkable; though I fay it, I ſhan't turn 
© my back to any of the taverns for either eatables or wind. The captain there need not 
have been ſo ſhy of owning himſelf when he firſt came in; we have had captains and 
other great gentlemen here before now; and no ſhame to them, though 1 ſay it. Many 
a great gentleman is ſometimes found in places that don't become them half ſo well, let 
© me tell them that, captain Booth, let me tell them that.” 

© 1 ſee, fir,” anſwered Booth, a little diſcompoſed, that you are acquainted with my 
title as well as my name.” 20 

Ay, fir,” cries the keeper, * and I honour you the more for it. I love the gentlemen 
© of the army. I was in the army myſelf formerly; in the lord of Oxford's horſe. It is 
© true I rode private; but I had money enough to have bought in quarter maſter, when 
I took it into my head to marry, and my wife ſhe did not like that I ſhould continue a 
© ſoldier, ſhe was all for a private life; and ſo I came to this buſineſs.” 

Upon my word, fir,* anſwered Booth,“ you conſulted your wife's inclinations very 
© notably ; but pray, will you ſatisfy my. curioſity in telling me how you became ac- 
* quainted that I was in the army? for my dreſs, I think, could not betray me. 

© Betray!” replied the keeper,” © there is no betraying here, I hope am not a per- 
© ſon to betray people.—But you are ſo ſhy and peery, you would almoſt make one ſuſ- 
pect there was more in the matter. And if there be, I promiſe you, you need not be 
afraid of telling it me. You will excuſe me giving you a hint; but the ſooner the bet- 
© ter, that's all. Others may be before-hand with you, and firſt come firſt ſerv'd on 
© theſe occaſions, that's all. Informers are odious, there's no doubt of that, and no one 
© would care to be an informer if he could help it, becauſe of the ill uſage they always 
receive from the mob; yet it is dangerous to truſt too much; and when ſafety and a 
* part of the reward too are on one fide, and the gallows on the other I know 
© which a wiſe man would chuſe.” | 

© What the devil do you mean by all this?“ cries Booth. 

© No offence, I hope,” anſwered the keeper; * I ſpeak for your good, and if you have 
been upon the ſnaffling lay - you underſtand me, I am ſure.” 

Not IJ,“ anſwered Booth, upon my honour.” 

© Nay, nay,” replied the keeper, with a contemptuous ſneer,” © if you are ſo peery as 
© that comes to, you muſt rake the conſequence. But for my part, I know I would not 
© truſt Robinſon with two-pence untold.” 

What do you mean.“ cries Booth?“ who is Robinſon? 

© And you don't know Robinſon ” anſwered the keeper with great emotion. To which 
Booth replying in the negative; the keeper, after ſome tokens of amazement, cried 
out; well, captain, I muſt fay you are the beſt at it, of all the gentlemen I ever ſaw. 
However, I will tell you this: the lawyer and Mr. Robinſon - have been laying their 
heads together about you above half an hour this afternoon. I overheard them men- 
tion Captain Booth ſeveral times; and for my part, I would not anſwer that Mr. Mur- 
© phy is not no gone about the bulineſs ; but if you will impeach any to me of _ 


» 
5 
A 
* 


men in the world than tho 
are, I know no more genteeler way than the road. 
© caſe, to my knowledge, and men of as much honour too as any in the world.” 


exceed your authority, with regard to me, and 
© yengeance.* | | 
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road, or any thing elſe, I will ſtep away to his worſhip Thraſher this inſtant, and I am 


< ſure I have intereſt enough with him to get you admitted an evidence.” 


And ſo,” cries Booth, you really take me for a highwayman.“ 
No offence, captain, I hope, ſaid the keeper: as times go, there are many worſe 
mn Gentlemen may be driven to diſtreſs, and when they 
It hath been many a brave man's 


Well, fir,” ſaid Booth, I aſſure you I am not that gentleman of honour you ima- 
© ovine me.“ 


_ Miſs Matthews who had long underſtood the keeper no better than Mr. Booth, no 
ſooner heard his meaning explained, than ſhe was fired with greater indignation than the 
gentleman had expreſſed. How dare you, fir,” ſaid ſhe to the keeper, * inſult a man of 


_ © faſhion, and who hath had the honour to bear his majeſty's commiſſion in the army, as 


you yourſelf own you know? If his misfortunes have ſent him hither, ſure me have 
$ no laws that will protect ſuch a fellow as you in inſulting him ?? * Fellow ” muttered 


the keeper—-* I would not adviſe you, madam, to uſe ſuch language to me. Do you 


dare threaten me, replied Miſs Matthews in a rage; Venture in the leaſt inſtance to 


will proſecute you with the utmoſt 
A ſcene of very high altercation now enſued, till Booth interpoſed, and quieted the 


| keeper, who was, perhaps, enough inclined to an accommodation; for, in truth, he 
waged unequal war. He was beſides unwilling to incenſe Miſs Matthews, whom he ex- 


pected to be bailed out the next day, and who had more money left than he intended 


ſhe ſhould carry out of the priſon with her; and as for any violent or. unjuſtifiable me- 


thods, the lady had diſcovered much too great a ſpirit to be in danger of them. The go- 
vernor therefore, in a 9 tone, declared, that if he had given any offence to the 
gentleman, he heartily aſked his pardon: that if he had known him to be really a cap- 


tain, he ſhould not have entertained any ſuch ſuſpicions; but the captain was a very com- 
mon title in that place, and dejopged to. ſeveral gentlemen that had .neyer been in the 


army, or at molt had rid private like himſelf. * To be ſure, captain,“ ſaid he, as you 
« yourſelf own, your dreſs is not very military ;* (for he had on a plain fuſtian ſuit). and 
© beſides, as the lawyer ſays, noſcitur @ ſofir is a very good rule. And I don't believe 
there is a greater raſcal upon earth than that ſame Robinſon that I was talking of. 
« Nay, I aſſure you, I wiſh there may be no miſchief hatching againſt you. But if 
there is, I will do all I can with the lawyer to prevent it. To be ſure Mr. Murphy is 
one of the clevereſt men in the world at the law: that even his enemies muſt own; 
and as I recommend him to all the buſineſs I can, (and it is not a little to be ſure that 
< ariſes in this place) why, ane good turn deſerves another. And I may expect that he 


will not be concerned in any plot to ruin any friend of mine; at leaſt, when I deſire 
him not. I am ſure he could not be an honeſt man if he would. 


Booth was then ſatisfied that Mr. Robinſon, whom he did not yet know by name, was 
the gameſter who had won his money at play. And now, Miſs Matthews, who had 


very impatiently borne this long interruption, prevailed on the keeper, to withdraw. As 
| Joon as he was 


gone, Mr. Booth began to felicitate her upon the news of the. wounded 


= arty being in a fair likelihood of recovery. To which, after ſhort filence, ſhe an- 


wered, there is ſomething, perhaps, which you will not eaſily gueſs, that makes your 


<  congratulation more agreeable to me than the firſt account I heard of the villain's hav- 


ing eſcaped the fate he deſerves : for, I do aſſure you, at firſt, it did not make me 


« amends.for the interruption of my. curioſity. Now, I hope, we ſhall be diſturbed no 
more, till you have finiſhed your whole ſtory.— Lou left off, I think, n 
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. © the-ſtruggle about leaving Amelia, the happy Amelia. And can you call her happy 

d at ſuch à period, cries Booth ? Happy, ay, happy, in any ſituation,” anſwered Miſs 
Matthews, * with ſuch a huſband, I, at leaſt, may well think ſo, who have experienced 
© the very reverſe of her fortune; but I was not born to be happy. I may ſay with 
© the poet: | 


<« The blackeſt ink of fate was ſure my lot, 
« And when fate writ my name, it made a blot, 


© Nay, nay, dear Miſs Matthews,” anſwered Booth, you muſt, and ſhall baniſh ſuch 
* oloomy thoughts. Fate hath, I hope, many happy days in ſtore for you.” Do 
you believe it, Mr. Booth,” replied ſne, indeed you know the contrary - Vou muſt 
0 Sc; For you can't have forgot. No Amelia in the world can have quite obliterated— 
Forgetfulneſs is not in our own power. If it was, indeed, I have reaſon to think 
* But I know not what I am ſaying. Pray do, proceed in that ſtory.” 

Booth ſo immediately complied with this requeſt,” that it is poſſible he was pleaſed with 
it. To ſay the truth, if all which unwittingly dropt from Miſs Matthews was put to- 
gether, ſome concluſions might, it ſeems, be drawn from the whole, which could not 
convey a very agreeable idea to a conſtant huſband. Booth therefore proceeded to re- 
late whats written in the third book of this hiſtory. | 
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in which My. Booth reſumes his ſtory. 


F Lam not miſtaken, madam,* continued Booth, I was juſt going to acquaint you 
C with the doctor's opinion, when we were interrupted by the keeper. 

6 The doctor having heard counſel on both ſides, that is to ſay, Mrs. Harris for 
< my ſtaying, and Miſs Betty for my going, at laſt delivered his own ſentiments. As 
6 — Amelia, ſhe ſat filent, drowned in her tears; nor was I myſelf in a much better 
< fituation. 

& As the commiſſions are not ſigned,” ſaid the doctor, I think you may be ſaid to 
< remain in your former regiment and therefore I think you ought to go on this ex- 
«c pedition ; your duty bo page king and country, whoſe bread you have eaten, requires 
<< it; and this is a duty of too high a nature to admit the leaſt deficiency. Regard to 
your character likewiſe requires you to go: for the world, which might juſtly blame 
your ſtaying at home if the caſe was: even fairly ſtated, will not deal fo honeſtly by 
vou: you muſt expect to haue every circumſtance againſt you heightened, and mo 
% of what makes for your defence omitted; and thus you will be ſtigmatized as a cow—- 
ard, without any palliation. As the malicious diſpoſition of mankind is too well 
known, and the cruel pleaſure which they take in deſtroying the reputations of others; 
the uſe we are to make of this knowledge is to afford no handle to reproach : for, bad 
as the world is, it ſeldom falls on any man who hath not given ſome light cauſe for 
«« cenſure, though this, perhaps, is af aggravated ten thouſand fold; and when we 
„blame the malice of the aggravation, we-ought not to forget our own imprudence in 
15 giving the 'occalion. Remember, my boy, your honour is at ſtake; and 500 know 
% how nice the honour of a ſoldier is in theſe caſes. This is a treaſure, which he muſt 
 < be your enemy indeed who would attempt to rob you of. Therefore you ought to 
225 every one as your enemy, who, by deſiring you to ſtay, would rob you of your 
*«« honour.” 

Do you hear that, ſiſter?” * cries' Miſs Betty.“ Yes, I do hear it,” * anſwered 
Amelia, with more ſpirit than I ever ſaw her exert before,, and would preſerve his 
** honour at the expence of my life. I will preſerve it, if it ſhould be at that expence; 
and ſince it is Dr. Harriſon's opinion that he ought to go, I give my conſent. Go, my 
dear huſband,” cried ſhe falling upon her knees, may every angel of heaven guard 
and preſerve you.“ I cannot repeat her words without being aff * ſaid he, wip- 

ing 
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ing his eyes, the excellence of that woman, no words can paint; Miſs Matthews, ſhe 
* hath every perfection in human nature. 

« I will not tire you with the repetition of any more that paſt on that occaſion ; nor 
* with the quarrel that enſued between Mrs. Harris and the doctor; for the old lady 
could not ſubmit to my leaving her daughter in her preſent condition. She fell ſeverely 
on the army, and curſed the day in which her daughter was married to a ſoldier, not 
© ſparing the doctor for having had ſome: ſhare in the match. I will omit likewiſe the 
tender ſcene which paſt between Amelia and myſelf previous to my departure. 
Indeed I beg you would not,“ cries Miſs Matthews, nothing delights me more than 
* ſcenes of tenderneſs. I ſhould be glad to know, if poſſible, every ſyllable which was 
< uttered on both ſides.“ 

I will indulge you then,” cries Booth, as far as is in my power. Indeed, I believe, I 
am able to recollect much the greateſt part; for the impreſſion is never to be effaced 
from my memory.” 

He then proceeded as Mifs Matthews deſired; but leſt all our readers ſhould not be of 
ker opinion, we will, according to our uſual cuſtom, endeavour to accommodate our- 
ſelves to every taſte, and ſhalk therefore place this ſcene in a chapter by itſelf, which we 
deſire all our readers who do not love, or who perhaps do not know the pleaſure of ten- 
2 to paſs over; ſince they may do this without any prejudice to the thread of the 
RArrative, - 


CHAP. Il. 
Containing, a ſcent of the tender kind. 


of HE doctor, madam,” continued Booth, * ſpent his evening at Mrs. Harrts's 
, houſe, where I ſat with him whilſt he ſmoaked his pillow pipe, as his phraſe is. 
* Amelia was retired above half an hour to her chamber, before I went to her. At my 
entrance, I found her on her knees, a poſture in which I never diſturbed her. In a 
few minutes ſhe aroſe, came to me, and embracing me, ſaid, ſhe had been praying for 
© reſolution to ſupport the eruelleſt moment ſhe Hal ever undergone, or could poſſibly 
* undergo. I reminded her how much more bitter a farewel would be on a death-bed, 
* when we never could meet in this world, at leaſt, again. I then endeavoured to leſſen 
* all thoſe objects which alarmed her moſt, and particularly the danger I. was to encoun- 
ter; u which head I ſeemed a little to comfort her; but the probable length of 
my abſence, and the certain length of my voyage were circumſtances which no oratory 
* of mine could even palliate:” © Oh! heavens,” faid ſhe, burſting into tears, can I 
bear to think that hundreds, thouſands, for ought I know, of miles or leagues, that 
lands and ſeas are between us. What is the proſpect from that mount in our garden, 
% where I have ſat ſo many happy hours with my Billy? what is the diſtance between 
<* that and the fartheſt hill which we ſee from thence, compared to the diſtance which will 
* be between us? you cannot wonder at this idea; you muſt remember, my Billy, at 
* this place, this very thought came formerly into my foreboding mind. I then begged 
you to leave the army. Why would you not comply? did I not tell you then that the 
* ſmalleſt cottage we could ſurvey from the mount, would be with you a paradiſe to 
me; it would be ſo ſtil, why can't my Billy think ſo? am I ſo much his ſuperior in 
* love? where is the diſhonour, Billy? or if there by any, will it reach our ears in our 
little hutt? are glory and fame, and not his Amelia, the happineſs of my. huſband ? 
* go then, purchale them at my expence. You will pay a few ſighs, —— a few 
tears at parting, and then new ä drive away the thoughts of poor Cn 
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e from your boſom; but what afliſtance ſhall I have in my aflittion ? not that any change 
« of ſcene could drive you one moment from my remen:brance; yet here every object 
& I behold will place your loved idea in the liveheſt manner before my eyes. This 1s 
e the bed in which you have repoſed; that is the chair on which you fat. Upon theſe 
© boards you have ſtood. Theſe books you have read to me. Can I walk among our 
« beds of flowers, without viewing your favourites, nay, thoſe which you have planted 
« with your own hands? can I ſee one beauty from our beloved mount, which you have 
&* not pointed out to me? Thus ſhe went on, the woman, madam, you ſee ſtill pre- 
&« yailing.—* Since you mention it,” ſays Miſs Matthews, with a ſmile, © I own the ſame 
© obſervation occurred to me. It is too natural to us to conſider ourſelves only, Mr. 
Booth. You ſhall hear, he cried, — At laſt, the thoughts of her preſent condition 
© ſuggeſted themſelves.” “ But if,” ſaid ſhe, < my ſituation, even in health, will be 
« ſo intolerable, how ſhall I, in the danger and azonies of child-birth, ſupport your 
% abſence !'*—.* Here ſhe ſtopped, and 2 on me with all the tenderneſs imaginable, 
s cried out,, And am I then ſuch a wretch to wiſh for your preſence at ſuch a ſeaſon? 


« ought I not to rejoice that you are out of the hearing of my cries, or the knowledge 
« of my pains? if I die, will you not have eſcaped the horrors of a parting, ten thou- 
« ſand times more dreadful than this? go, go, my Billy; the very circumſtance which 
« made me moſt dread your departure, hath perfectly reconciled me to it. I perceive 
«clearly now that I was only wiſhing to ſupport my own weakneſs with your ſtrength, 
« and to reheve my own pains at the price of yours, Believe me, my love, I am 
« aſhamed of myſelf.” I caught her in my arms with raptures not to be expreſt in 
words, called her my heroine ; ſure none ever better deſerved that name ; after which 
we remained for ſometime ſpeechleſs, and locked in each other's embraces.”— I am 
convinced,“ ſaid Miſs Matthews, with a ſigh, there are moments in life worth pur- 
chaſing with worlds. | 
At length the fatal morning came. I endeavoured to hide every g of my heart, 
© and to wear the utmoſt gaiety in my countenance, Amelia acted = ame part, In 
© theſe aſſumed characters we met the family at breakfaſt ; at their breakfaſt, I mean > 
for we were both full already. The doctor had ſpent above an hour that morning in 
© diſcourſe with Mrs. Harris, and had in ſome meaſure reconciled her to my departure. 
He now made ule of every art to relieve the poor diſtreſſed Amelia; not by inveighing 
© againſt the folly of grief, or by ſeriouſly adviſing her not to grieve ; both which were 
« ſufficiently performed by Miſs Betty. The doctor, on the contrary, had recourſe to 
© every means which might caſt a veil over the idea of grief, and raiſe comfortable 
images in my angels mind. He endeavoured to lefſen the ſuppoſed length of my ab- 
© ſence, by diſcourſing on matters which were more diſtant in time. He ſaid, he in- 
© tended-next year to rebuild a part of his parſonage-houſe.—** And you, captain,” ſay 
© he, “ ſhall lay the corner-ſtone, I promiſe you; with many other inſtances of the li 
© nature, which produced, I believe, ſome good effect on us both. | | 
Amelia ſpoke but little; indeed more tears than words dropt from her; however, 
© ſhe ſeemed reſolved to bear her affliction with reſignation. But when the dreadful news 
© arrived that the horſes were ready, and I, having taken my leave of all the reft, at 
_ © laſt approached her; ſhe was unable to ſupport the conflict with nature any longer; 
and clinging round my neck, ſhe cried, —< Farewel, farewel for ever: for l Tall 


<<. never, never, ſee you more.“ At which words the blood entirely forſook her lovely 
6. cheeks, and the became a lifeleſs corps in my arms. 


Amelia continued ſo long motionleſs, that the doctor, as well as Mrs. Harris, began 


to be under the moſt terrible apprehenſions: ſo they informed me afterwards ; for at 
that time I was incapable of making any obſervation. I had indeed very little more 
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© wiſe of my ſenſes than the dear creature whom I . At length, however, we 
were all dehyered from our fears; and life again viſited the lovelieſt manſion that hu- 
man nature ever afforded it. 8 en 
© T had been, and yet was, fo terrified with what had happened, and Amelia continued yet 
ſo weak and ill, that I determined, whatever might be the conſequence, not to leave her 
that day: which reſolution ſhe was no ſooner acquainted with, than ſhe fell on her 
© knees, crying, good Heaven, I thank thee for, this reprieve at leaſt. Oh! that every 
Hour of my future life could be crammed into this dear day. bs bw: 

Our good friend the doctor remained with us. He ſaid, he had intended to. viſit a fa- 
* mily in ſome affliction; but I don't know, ſays he, why I ſhould ride a dozen miles after 
« affliction, n we have enough here. Of all mankind the doctor is the beſt of comfor- 
© ters. As his exceſſive good · nature makes him take vaſt delight in the office; ſo his great 
penetration into the human mind, joined to his great experience, renders him the moſt 
* wonderful proficient in it; and he ſo well knows when to ſooth, when to reaſon, and 
<* when to ridicule, that he never applies any of thoſe arts improperly, which is almoſt uni- 
< yerlally the caſe with the phyſicians of the mind, and which it requires very great judg- 
ment and dexterity to avoid. | 

The doctor principally applied himſelf to ridiculing the dangers of the ſiege, in which 
© he ſucceeded {o well, that he ſometimes forced a ſmile even into the face of Amelia. 
But what moſt comforted her, were the arguments he uſed to convince her of the pro- 
© bability of my ſpeedy, if not immediate return. He ſaid, the general opinion was, that the 
place would be taken before our arrival there. In which caſe, we ſhould have nothing 
more to do, than to make the beſt of our way home again. 

Amelia was ſo lulled by theſe arts, that ſhe paſſed the day much better than I ex- 
* pefted. Though the doctor could not make. pride ſtrong enough to conquer love; 
yet, he exalted the former to make ſome ſtand againſt the latter; infomuch, that 
© my poor Amelia, I believe, more than once, flattered herſelf to ſpeak, the language of 
the world; that her reaſon had gained an entire victory over her paſſion ; till love 
brought up a re-inforcement, if I may uſe that term, of tender ideas, and bore down 
© all before him. 

In the evening, the doctor and J paſſed another half hour together, when he pro- 
< poſed to me to endeavour to leave Amelia aſleep in the morning, and promiſed me 
to be at hand when ſhe awaked, and to ſupport her with all the aſſiſtance in his power. 
He added, that nothing was more fooliſh, than for friends to take leave of each other. 
It is true, indeed, ſays he, in the common acquaintance and friendſhip of the world, 
© this'is a very harmleſs ceremony; but between two perſons, who really love each other, 
the church of Rome never invented a penance ſo ſevere as this, which we ab- 
ſurdly impoſe on ourſelves. | 

« Þ greatly approved the doctor's propoſal; thanked him, and promiſed, if poſlible, 
to put it in execution. He then ſhook me by the hand, and heartily wiſhed me well, 
* ſaying,” in his blunt way; Well, boy, I hope to ſee thee crowned with laurels at thy 
return; one comfort I have, at leaſt, that ſtone walls and a fea will prevent thee from 
running away.” | 54S, 

When 1 had left the doctor, I repaired to my Amelia, whom I found in her cham- 
| © ber, employed in a very different manner from what ſhe had been the preceeding 

night; ſhe was buſy in packing up ſome trinkets in a caſket, which ſhe deſired me to 
© carry with me. This caſket was her own work, and ſhe had juſt faſtened it as I 
© came to her. Bans net n 

« Her eyes very plainly diſcovered what had paſſed while ſhe was engaged in her work; 
© however, her countenance was now ſerene, and ſhe ſpoke, at leaſt, with ſome * 

neis . 
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© neſs. But after ſome time, Tou muſt take care of this caſket, Billy, ſaid ſhe.” 
&< You muſt indeed, Billy for here paſſion almoſt choaked her, till a flood of tears. 
gave her relief, and then ſhe proceeded—< For I ſhall be the happieſt woman that 
ever was born when I ſee it again.“ told her, with the bleſſing of God that day 
would ſoon come.” * Soon!” anſwered ſhe, — No, Billy, not ſoon z a week is an 
age: — but yet the happy day may come. It ſhall, it muſt, it will!---Yes, Billy, 
« we ſhall meet never to part again: even in this world I hope.“ Pardon my weak- 
© neſs, Miſs Matthews, but upon my foul I cannot help it,” cried he, wiping, his eyes 
Well, I wonder at your patience, and I will try it no longer. Amelia, tired out with 
© ſo long a ſtruggle between variety of paſſions, and having not cloſed. her eyes go. 
© three ſucceſſive nights, towards the morning fell into a profound ſleep. In whic 
< ſleep left her---and having dreſt myſelf with all the expedition imaginable, ſinging, 
© whiſtling, hurrying, attempting by every method to baniſh thought, I mounted m 
© horſe, which T had over- night ordered to be ready, and galloped away from that houſe 
© where all my treafure was depoſited. | | | 

Thus, madam, I have, in obedience to your commands, rap. hog 8 ſcene, which, 
< if it hath been tireſome to you, you muſt yet acquit me of having obtruded upon you. 
This I am convinced of, that no one is capable of taſting ſuch a ſcene, who hath not 


< a heart full of tenderneſs, and perhaps not even then, unleſs he hath been in the ſame: 
© ſituation.* | 


CH AF, 1 
In which Mr. Booth ſets forward on bis journey. 


6 ELL, madam, we have now taken our leave of Amelia. I rode a full mile 
8 before I once ſuffered myſelf to look back; but now being come to the top of 
* a little hill, the laſt ſpot I knew which could give me a. proſpect of Mrs. Harris's 
* houſe, my reſolution failed; I ſtopt and caſt my eyes backward, Shall I tell you what 
« 1 felt at that inſtant? I do aſſure you I am not able. So many tender ideas} crowd- 
ed at once into my mind, that, if I may uſe the expreſſion, they. almoſt diſſolved m 
* heart. And now, madam, the moſt unfortunate accident came firſt into my head. 
© This was, that I had in the hurry and confuſion left the dear caſket behind me. The 
thought of going back at firſt ſuggeſted itſelf ; but the conſequences of that were too 
apparent. 8 reſdlved to ſend my man, and in the mean time to ride on ſoftly 
on my road. He immediately executed my orders, and after ſome time, feeding my 
* eyes with that delicious and yet heart - felt proſpect, I at laſt turned my horſe to de- 
* ſcend the hill, and proceeded about a hundred yards, when, conſidering with myſelf, 
* that I ſhould loſe no time by a ſecond indulgence, I again turned back, and onee 
more feaſted my fight with the ſame painful pleaſure, till my man returned, bringing 
me the caſket, and an account that melia ſtill continued in the ſweet ſleep I left her. 
* I now ſuddenly turned my horſe for the laſt time, and with the utmoſt reſolution pur- 
«* ſued my journey. 6 6 

I perceived my man at his return. But before I mention any thing of him, it 
may be proper, madam, to acquaint you who he. was. He was the foſter- brother of 

* my Amelia. This young fellow had taken it into his head to go into the army; and 
© he was deſirous to ſerve under my command. The doctor conſented to diſcharge him 
_ © his mother at laſt yielded to his importunities; and I was very eaſily prevailed on to 

* liſt one of the handſomeſt young fellows in England. 

| oh | — 
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« You will eaſily believe I had ſome little partiality to one whoſe milk Amelia had 
« ſucked; but as he had never ſeen the regiment, I had no opportunity to ſhew him 
any great mark of favour. Indeed he waited on me as my ſervant; and I treated him 
< with all the tenderneſs which can be uſed to one in that ſtation. 

© When I was about to change into the horſe-guards, the poor fellow began to droop, 
< fearing that he ſhould no longer be in the ſame- corps with me, though certainly that 
© would not have been the caſe. However, he had never mentioned one word of his 
« diffatisfaCtion.---He is indeed a fellow of a noble ſpirit ; but when he heard that I was 
© to remain where I was, and that we were to go to Gibraltar together, he fell into 
<* tranſports of joy, little ſhort of madneſs. * In ſhort, the poor fellow had imbibed a 
« very ſtrong affection for me; though this was what 1 knew nothing of till long after. 
When he returned to me then, as I was ſaying, with the caſket, I obſerved dis eyes 
© all over blubbered with tears. I rebuked him a little too raſhly on this occafion. Hey - 

© day! ſays I, what is the meaning of this; I hope I have not a milkſop with me. If 1 
thought you would ſhew ſuch * to the enemy, I would leave you behind.---Your 
© honour need not fear that, anſwered he, I ſhall find no body there that I ſhall love well 
* enough to make me cry. I was highly pleaſed with this anſwer, in which I thought 
] could diſcover both ſenſe and ſpirit. i then aſked him what had occaſioned thoſe 
tears ſince he had left me; (for he had no ſign of any at that time) and whether he 
© had ſeen his mother at Mrs. Harris's. He * . aver in the negative, and begged that 
I would aſk him no more queſtions; adding, that he was not very apt to cry, and he 
© hoped he ſhould never give me ſuch another opportunity of blaming him. I mention 
this only as an inſtance of his affection towards me: for I never could account for 
< thoſe tears, any otherwiſe than by placing them to the account of that diſtreſs in which 
© he left me at that time. We travelled full forty miles that day without baiting, when 
© arriving at the inn where I intended to reſt that night, I retired immediately to m 
chamber, with my dear Amelia's caſket, the opening of which was the niceſt all. ä 
and to which every other hunger gave way. 

It is impoſſible to mention to you all the little matters with which Amelia had fur. 
© niſhed this caſket. It contained medicines of all kinds, which her mother, who was 
the Lady Bountiful of that country, had ſupplied her with. The moſt valuable of all 
to me was a lock of her dear hair, which l have from that time to this worn in my bo- 
© ſom. What would I have then given for a little picture of my dear angel, which ſhe 
© had loft from her chamber about a month before? and which we had the higheſt rea- 
«* ſon in the world to imagine her ſiſter had taken away: for the ſuſpicion lay only be- 
© tween her and Amelia's maid, who was of all creatures the honeſteſt, and whom her . 
© miſtreſs had often truſted with things of much greater value: for the picture, which 

« was ſet 4 and had two or three little diamonds round it, was worth about twelve 
* guineas only; whereas Amelia left jewels in her care of much greater value.” 

Sure, cries Miſs Matthews, ſhe could not be ſuch a paultry pilferer.” 

Not on account of the gold or the jewels,” cries Booth. We imputed it to mere 
- ſpite, with which I aſſure you ſhe abounds; and ſhe knew that next to Amelia her- 
< ſelf, there was nothing which I valued ſo much as this little picture: for ſuch a reſem- 
* blance did it bear of the original, that Hogarth himſelf did never, I believe, draw a 
«* ſtronger likeneſs. Spite therefore was the only motive to this cruel depredation; and 
indeed her behaviour on the occaſion ſufficiently convinced us both of the juſtice of our 
* ſuſpicion, though we neither of us durſt accuſe her; and ſhe herſelf had the affurance 
to inſiſt very ſtrongly (though ſhe could not prevail) with Amelia to turn away her in- 
* nocent nad, ſaying, ſhe would not live in the houſe with a thief.” 25 


% 
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Miſs Matthews now diſchar c ſome curſes on Miſs Betty, not much worth repeating, 
and then Mr, Booth proceeded in his relation. | 


CH, A P. IV. 
| 5 
A ſea-piece, 
6 IEEE day we joined the regiment, which, was ſoon. after to embark, No- 
I thing but mirth and jollity were in the countenance. of every officer and ſoldier ; 


and as I now met ſeveral friends whom I had not ſeen for above a year before, I paſ- 

© ſed ſeveral. happy hours, in which poor Amelia's image ſeldom obtruded itſelf to in- 

< terrupt my 3 — 10 confeſs the truth, dear Miſs. Matthews, the tendereſt of paſ- 

© fions is capable of ſubſiding; nor is abſence from our deareſt friends ſo unſupportable 
as it may at firſt appear, Diſtance of time and place do really cure what they ſeem 
to aggravate; and taking leave of our friends reſembles taking leave of the world; 

— * concerning which it hath been often ſaid, that it is not death, but dying which is ter- 
tible.“ Here Miſs Matthews burſt into a fit of laughter, and cried, I ſincerely aſlæ 

your pardon ; but I cannot help laughing at the gravity of your philoſophy.” Booth 
anſwered, that the doctrine of the paſſions had been always his favourite ſtudy; that he 
was convinced every man acted entirely from that paſſion which was uppermoſt; * Can I 

* then think,” ſaid he, © without entertaining the utmoſt contempt for myſelf, that any 

6 Pleaſure upon earth could drive the thoughts of Amelia one inſtant from my mind ? 
At length we embarked aboard a tranſport, and failed for Gibraltar; but the wind, 
which was at firſt fair, ſoon chopped about; ſo that we were obliged, for ſeveral days, 

to beat to windward, as the ſea phraſe is, During this time, the taſte which I had 
of a ſea-faring life did not extremely, agreeable, We rolled up and down in a 

« little” narrow cabbin, in which were three officers, all of us extremely ſea-ſick ; our 

« -ickneſs being much aggravated by the motion of the ſhip, by the view of each other, 
and by the ſtench, of the men. But this was but a little taſte indeed of the miſery 
which was to follow: for we were got about ſix, leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, 
wen a violent ſtorm. aroſe at horth-eaſt, which ſoon raiſed the waves to the height of | 
mountains. The horror of this is not to be adequately deſcribed” to thoſe - who have 
never ſeen the like, The ſtorm, began, in the evening, and as the clouds brought on, 

the night apace, it was ſoon entirely dark; nor had we, during many hours, any other 
* Þght than what was cauſed by the jarring elements, which frequently. ſent forth flaſhes, 

or rather ſtreams of fire; and whilſt theſe. preſented the moſt dreadful objects to our 

* eyes, the roaring of the winds, the daſhing of the waves againſt the ſhip and each 
other, formed a ſound altogether as horrible for our cars; while our ſhip, ſometimes 

$ lifted up as it were to the ſkies,” and ſometimes ſwept away at once as into the loweſt 

* abyſs, ſeemed to be the ſport of the winds and ſeas. The captain himſelf almoſt 

2 gr all for loſt, and expreſt his apprehenſion. of being ineyitably caſt on the rocks of 
« Scilly,” and beat to pieces. And now, while ſome on board were addrefling them- 

* ſelves'to the ſupreme being, and others applying for comfort to ſtrong liquors, my 
* whole thoughts were entirely engaged by my Amelia, A thouſand tender ideas 
* crowded into my mind. I can truly ſay, that I had not a ſingle conſideration about 
* myſelf, in which ſhe was not concerned. Dying to me was leaving her; and the fear 
* of never ſeeing her more, was a dagger ſtuck in my heart. Again, all the terrors 
* with which this ſtorm, if it reached her ears, muſt fill her gentle mind on my account, 

and the agonies which ſhe muſt undergo, when ſhe heard of my fate, gave me wn - 

| - * tolera 


' «< tolerable pangs, that I now repented my reſolution, and wiſhed, I own I wiſhed, that 
I had taken her advice, and preferred love and a cottage to all the dazzling charms of 
* honour. | | 

While I was tormenting myſelf with thoſe meditations, and had concluded myſelf 
as certainly loſt, the maſter came into the cabbin, and with a chearful voice, aſſured 
us that we had eſcaped the danger, and that we had certainly paſt to the weſtward of 
the rock, This was comfortable news to all preſent; and my captain, who had 
been ſome time on his knees, leapt ſuddenly up and teſtified his joy with a great oath. 

A perſon unuſed to the ſea would have been aſtoniſhed at the ſatisfaction which now 
<« diſcovered itſelf in the maſter or in any on board: for the ſtorm ſtill raged with great 
violence, and the day-light which now appeared, preſented us with fights of horror 
<« ſufficient to terrify minds which were not abſolute ſlaves to the paſſion of fear; but ſo 
« great is the force of habit, that what inſpires a landman with the higheſt apprehenſion 
of danger, gives not the leaſt concern to a ſailor, to whom rocks and quick-fands are 
© almoſt the only objects of terror. 

© The maſter, however, was a little miftaken in the preſent inſtance ; for he had not 

© left the cabbin above an hour, before my man came running to me, and acquainted 
me that the ſhip was half full of water; that the ſailors were going to hoiſt out the 
boat and fave themſelves, and begged me to come that moment along with him, as 
I tendered my preſervation. With this account, which was conveyed to me in a whiſ- 
per, I. acquainted both the captain and enfign; and we all together immediately 
mounted the deck, where we found the maſter making uſe of all his oratory to per- 
« ſuade the failors that the ſhip was in no danger; and at the ſame time employing all 
his authority to ſet the pumps a-going, which he aſſured them would keep the water 
under, and fave his dear Lovely Peggy, (for that was the name of the ſhip) which he 
< ſwore he loved as dearly as his own foul. 

Indeed this ſufficiently appeared; for the leak was fo great, and the water flowed 
in ſo plentifully, that his Lovely Peggy was half filled, before he could be brought to 
think of quitting her; but now the boat was brought along-ſide the ſhip; and the 
© maſter himſelf, notwithſtanding all his love for her, quitted his ſhip; and leapt into 
the boat. Every man preſent attempted! to follow his example, when J heard the 
voice of my ſervant roaring forth my name in a kind of agony. I made directly to 
< the ſhip fide, but was too late : for the boat, being already over laden, put directly off. 
And now, madam, I am going to relate to you an mad of heroic affection in a 
poor fellow towards his maſter,” to which love itſelf, even among perſons of faperior 
education, can produce but few ſimilar inſtances. My poor man being unable to get 

me with him into the boat, leapt ſuddenly into the ſea, and fwam back to the ſhip ; 

and when 1 gently rebuked him for his raſtinefs, he anſwered, he choſe rather to die 
with me, than to live to carry the account of my death to my Amelia; at the ſame 
time burſting into a flood of tears, he cried, © Good Heavens! what will that poor 
< lady feel when ſhe hears of this!” This tender concern for my dear love endeared * 
the poor fellow more to me than the gallant inftance which he had juſt before given of 
« his affection towards myſelf. | 

And now, madam, my eyes were ſhocked with a ſight, the horror of which can 
* ſcarce be imagined: for the boat had ſcarce got four hundred yards from the ſhip, 
when it was fwallowed up by the mercileſs waves, which now ran fo high, that out of 
the number of perſons which were in the boat none recovered the ſhip; though many 
© of them we ſaw miſerably periſh before our eyes, ſome of them very near us, without 
< any poſſibility of giving them the leaſt aſſiſtance, 
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But whatever we felt for them, we felt, I believe, more for ourſelves, expecting 
© every minute when we ſhould ſhare the ſame fate. Among the reſt, one of our officers 
* appeared quite ſtupified with fear. I never indeed ſaw a more miſerable example of 
< the great power of that paſſion : I muſt not, however, omit doing him juſtice, by fay- 
ing that I afterwards ſaw the ſame man behave well in an engagement, in which he 
© was wounded. Though there likewiſe he was faid to have betrayed the ſame: paſſion of 
< fear in his countenance. | 
The other of our officers was no leſs ſtupified (if I may ſo exprefs myſelf) with fool. 
© hardineſs, and ſeemed almoſt inſenſible of his danger. To ſay the truth, I have, from 
© this and ſome other inſtances which I have ſeen, been almoſt inclined to think, that 
© the courage as well as cowardice of fools proceeds from not knowing what is or what 
© is not the proper object of fear: indeed, we may account for the extreme hardineſs 
of ſome men, in the ſame manner as for the terrors of children at a bugbear. The 
child knows. not but that the bugbear is the proper object of fear, the block-head knows 
© not that a cannon ball is ſo. ö 
As to the remaining part of the ſhip's crew, and the ſoldiery, moſt of them were dead 
* drunk; and the reſt were endeavouring, as faſt as they could, to prepare for death in 
© the ſame manner. | . a 
In this dreadful ſituation we were taught that no human condition ſhould inſpire men 
with abſolute deſpair: for as the ſtorm had ceaſed for ſome time, the ſwelling of the 
ſea began conſiderably to abate ; and we now perceived the man of war which con- 
voyed us, at no great diſtance a-ſtern. Thoſe aboard her eaſily perceived our diſtreſs, 
and made towards us. When they came pretty near, they hoiſted out two boats to 
our aſſiſtance. Theſe no ſooner approached the ſhip, than they were inſtanteouſly filled, 
and I myſelf got a place in pes, them, chiefly by the aid of my honeſt ſervant, of 
whoſe fidelity to me on all occaſions I cannot ſpeak or think. too highly. Indeed I got 
into the boat ſo much the more eaſily as a great number on board the ſhip were ren- 
dered by drink incapable of taking any care for themſelves. There was time, how- 
ever, for the boat to paſs and repaſs; ſo that when we came to call over names, three 
only, of all that remained in the ſhip, after the loſs of her own boat, were miſling. 
Ihe captain, enſign, and myſelf were received with many congratulations by our 
©* officers on board the man of war. The ſea officers too, all except the captain, paid us 
their compliments, though theſe. were of the rougher kind, and not without ſeveral 
jokes on our eſcape. As for the captain himſelf, we ſcarce ſaw him during many 
hours; and when he appeared, he preſented a view of majeſty beyond. any that I had 
„ever ſeen. . The dignity which he preſerved, did indeed give me rather the idea of a 
Mogul, or a Turkiſh emperor, than of any of the monarchs of Chriſtendom. To ſay 
the truth, I could reſemble his walk on the deck to nothing but to the image of Cap- 
* tain Gulliver ſtrutting among the Lilliputians ; he ſeemed to think himſelf a being of 
an order ſuperior to all around him, and more eſpecially to. us of the land ſervice. 
* Nay, ſuch was the behaviour of all the ſea officers and ſailors to us and our ſoldiers, 
© that inſtead of appearing to be ſubjects of the ſame prince, engaged in one quarre}, 
© and joined to ſupport one cauſe; we land-men rather ſeemed to be captives on board 
* an enemy's veſſel, This is a grievous misfortune, and often proves ſo fatal to the fer- 
© vice, that it is great pity ſome means could not be found of curing it.” | 
Here Mr. Booth ſtopt a while, to take breath. We will therefore give the ſame re- 
freſhmeat to the reader. e | | 
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. 2; 
The arrival of Booth at Gibraltar, with what there befel him. 


< HE adventures,” continued Booth, which happened to me from this day till 
x my arrival at Gibraltar, are not worth recounting to you. After a voyage, the 
© remainder of which was tolerably proſperous, we arrived in that garriſon, the natural 
« ſtrength of which is ſo well known to the whole world. 

* About a week after my arrival, it was my fortune to be ordered on a fally-party, in 
* which my left leg was broke with a muſket ball; and I ſhould moſt certainly have 
either periſhed Ady, or muſt have owed my preſervation to ſome of the enemy, 
© had not my faithful ſervant carried me off on his ſhoulders, and afterwards, with the 
<* aſſiſtance of one of his comrades, brought me back into the garriſon. . 

The agony of my wound was fo great, that it threw me into a fever, from whence 
my ſurgeon apprehended much danger. I now began again to feel for my Amelia, 
and for myſelf on her account: and the diſorder of my mind occaſioned by ſuch me- 
© lancholy contemplations, very highly aggravated the diſtemper of my body ; inſomuch, 
that it would probably have proved fatal, had it not been for the friendſhip of one 
Captain James, an officer of our regiment, and an old acquaintance, who is undoubt- 
* edly one of the pleaſanteſt companions, and one of the beſt-natured men in the world. 
This worthy man, who had a head and a heart perfectly adequate to every office of 
* friendſhip, ſtayed with me almoſt day and night during my illneſs; and by ſtrengthen- 
0 ng my hopes, . raiſing my ſpirits, and cheering my thoughts, preſerved me from de- 
< ſtruction. | $544 

© The behaviour of this man alone is a ſufficient proof of the truth of my doctrine, 
that all men act entirely from their paſſions ; for Bob James can never be ſuppoſed to 
act from any motive of virtue or religion; ſince he conſtantly laughs at both; and yet 
* his conduct towards me alone demonſtrates a degree of goodneſs, which, perhaps, * 
of the votaries of either virtue or religion can equal.” | 
Tou need not take much pains, anſwered Miſs Matthews, with a ſmile, to con- 
* vince me of your doctrine. I have been always an advocate for the ſame. I look upon 
the two words you mention, to ſerve only as cloaks under which hypocriſy may be the 
© better enabled to cheat the world. I have been of that opinion ever fince I read that 
* charming fellow Mandevil.” | | | 

Pardon me, madam,* anſwered Booth, J hope you do not agree with Mandevff 
© neither, who hath repreſented human nature in a picture of the higheſt deformity. He 
< hath left out of his ſyſtem the beſt paſſion which the mind can poſſeſs, and attempts 
© to derive the effects or energies of that paſſion, from the baſe impulſes of pride or fear. 
* Whereas, it is as certain that love exiſts in the mind of man, as that its oppoſite katred 
< doth, and the fame reaſons will equally prove the exiſtence of the one as the exiſtence 
car ome.,” | | | | ; 

© I don't know, indeed,” replied the lady, I never thought much about the matter. 
This I know, that when I read Mandevil, I thought all he faid was true; and I have 
been often told, that he proves religion and virtue to be only mere names. However, 
if he denies there is any ſuch thing as love, that is moſt certainly wrong. I am afraid 
I can give him the lye myſelf.” ö 
1 will join with you, madam, in that,“ anſwered Booth, at any time.“ 

Will you join with me?” anſwered ſhe, looking eagerly at him—* O Mr. Booth, 1 
* know not what I was going to ſay—What—Where did you leave off? I would not 
interrupt you—but I am impatient to know ſomething.” What 
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What, madam ?* cries Booth, if I can give you any ſatis faction. | 
© No, no,” ſaid ſhe, I muſt hear all, I would not for the world break the thread of 
« your ſtory—Beſides, I am afraid to aſk—Pray, pray, Sir, go on.” 

Well, madam,” cries Booth, I think I was mentioning the extraordinary acts of 
« friendſhip done me by Captain james; nor can I help taking notice of the almoſt un- 
« paralleled fidelity of poor Atkinſon (for that was my man's name) who was not only 
* conſtant in the aſfiduity of his attendance, bur, during the time of my danger, demon- 
* ſtrated a concern for me which I can hardly account for, as m 


y prevailing on his 3 4 
* tain to make him a ſerjeant was the firſt favour he ever received at my hands, and this 
did not happen till I was almoſt perfectly recovered of my broken leg. Poor fellow! 


© I ſhall never forget the extravagant joy his halbert gave him; I remember it the more, 
- © becauſe it was one of the happieſt days of my own life; for it was upon this day that 

©] received a letter from my dear Amelia, after a long ſilence, acquainting me that ſhe 
vas out of all danger from her lying-in. 

I was now once more able to perform my duty; when (fo unkind was the fortune 
of war) the ſecond time I mounted the guard, I received a violent contuſion from the 
« burſting of a bomb. I was felled to the ground, where I lay breathlefs by the blow, till 
+ honeſt Atkinſon came to my affiftance, and conveyed me to my room, where a ſurgeon 
immediately attended me, | | . 

The injury 1 had now received, was much more dangerous in my furgeon's opinion 
than the former; it cauſed me to ſpit blood, and was attended with a fever, and other 
bad ſymptoms; fo that very fatal conſequences were apprehended. 
© © In this ſituation the image of my Amelia haunted me = and night; and the ap · 
s prehenſions of never ſeeing her more were fo intolerable, that I h 0 of re- 
_ + bgning my commiſſion, and returning home, weak as I was, that I might have, at 
© leaſt, the ſatisfaction of dying in the arms of my love. Captain James, however, 
< perliſted in diſſuading nie from any ſuch reſolution. He told me my honour was too 
much concerned, attempted to raiſe my hopes of recovery to the utmoſt of his power; 
© but chiefly he prevailed on me by fuggetfing, that if the worſt which I apprehended,. 
* ſhould happen, it was much better for Amelia, that ſhe ſhould be abſent than pre- 

© ſent in ſo melancholy an hour.” I know,“ cried he, the extreme joy which muſt 
' + ariſe in you from meeting again with Amelia, and the comfort of expiring in her 
* arms; but confider what ſhe herſelf muſt endure upon the dreadful occaſion, and 
* you would not wiſh to purchaſe any happinefs at the price of ſo much pain to her.” 
This argument, at length, prevailed on me; and it was after many long debates re- 
© ſolved, that ſhe ſhould not even know my preſent condition till my doom either for 
life or death was abſolutely fixed.” 5 | | 
Oh! Heavens! how 4 how generous P cried Mifs Matthews. Booth, thou 
* art a noble fellow; and I ſcarce think there is a woman upon earth worthy fo exalted 
a paſſion.” 

Booth made a modeſt anſwer to the compliment which Miſs Matthews had paid him. 
This drew more civilities from the lady; and thefe again more acknowledgments. All 
which we ſhall paſs by, and proceed with our hiſtory. | 
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r 
Containing matters which will pleaſe ſome readers. 


6 with more flattering, and ſometimes with more alarming ſymptoms ; when one 
© afternoon poor Atkinſon came running into my room, all pale and out of breath, 
and begged me not to be ſurpriſed at his news. I aſked him eagerly what was the 
matter, and if it was any thing concerning Amelia.-I had ſcarce uttered the dear 
name, when ſhe herfelf ruſhed into the room, and ran haſtily to me, crying, © Yes, 
« it is, it is your Amelia herſelf.” | | | 

© There is nothing ſo difficult to deſcribe, and generally fo dull when deſcribed, as 
© ſcenes of exceſſive tenderneſs. | | 

Can you think ſo?' ſays Miſs Matthews, © ſurely there is nothing ſo charming !— 
© O! Mr. Booth, our ſex is d—ned by the want of tenderneſs in yours -O were they 
© all like you—certainly no man was ever your equal.” 5 

Indeed, madam,” cries Booth, you honour me too much—But—well—when the 
* firft tranſports of our meeting were over, Amelia began gently to chide me for hav- 
ing concealed my illneſs from her; for in three letters which i had writ her ſince the 
* accident had happened, there was not the leaſt mention of it, or any hint given by 
* which ſhe could poſſibly conclude I was otherwiſe than in perfect health. And when I 
had excuſed myſelf, by aſſigning the true reaſon, ſhe cried, - O Mr. Booth ! and do 
« you know ſo little of your Amelia, as to think I could or would ſurvive you !—would 
it not be better for one dreadful ſight to break my heart all at once, than to break it 
«© by degrees ?---O Billy! can any thing pay me for the loſs of this embrace — But I 
afk your pardon —— how ridiculous doth my fondneſs appear in your eyes! 

© How often,“ anſwered ſhe, © ſhall I aſſert the contrary ? — What would you have 
me ſay, Mr. Booth? ſhall I tell you I envy Mrs. Booth of all. the women in the 
© world? would you believe me if I did? I hope you-----What am I ſaying !-----Pray 
make no farther apology, but go on.” | 

After a ſcene, continued he, too tender to be conceived by many, Amelia informed 
© me that ſhe had received a letter from an unknown hand, acquainting her with my 
© misfortune, and adviſing her, if ſhe ever deſired to ſee me more, to come directly to 
Gibraltar. She faid, ſhe ſhould not have delayed a moment after receiving this letter, 
© had not the ſame ſhip. brought her one from me written with rather more than uſual 
5 gaiety, and in which there was not the leaſt mention of my indiſpoſition. This, ſhe 
© faid, greatly puzzled her and her mother, and the worthy divine endeavoured to per- 
a Bade Per to give credit to my letter, and to impute the other to a ſpecies of wit with 
vyhich the world greatly abounds, This conſiſts entirely in doing various kinds of 
+ miſchief to our fellow - creatures; by belying one, deceiving another, expoſing a third, 
© and drawing in a fourth to expoſe himſelf; in ſhort, by making ſome the objects of 
laughter, others of contempt; and indeed not ſeldom, by ſubjecting them to very 
great inconveniences, perhaps to ruin, for the ſake of a jeſt. 

Mrs. Harris and the doctor derived the letter from this ſpecies of wit. Miſs Betty, 
© however, was of a different opinion, and adviſed poor Amelia to apply to an officer 
© whom the governor had ſent over in the ſame ſhip, by whom the report of my illneſs 
© was ſo ſtrongly confirmed, that Amelia immediately Laer on her voyage. 

© I had a great curioſity to know the author of this letter; but not the leaſt trace of it 
could be diſcovered. The only perſon with whom I lived in any great a was 

| Captain 


0 Tn months, and more, had I continued in a ſtate of incertainty, ſometimes 


Pg 


< for my Amelia, I am certain, was entirely ignorant of t 
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n be e James; and he, madam, from what I have already told you, you will think 
to be the laſt perſon I could ſuſpect; beſides, he declared upon his honour, that he 
© knew nothing of the matter; and no man's honour is, I believe, more ſacred. There 
* was indeed an enſign of another regiment who knew my wife, and who had ſometimes 
© viſited me in my illneſs; but he was a very unlikely man to intereſt himſelf much 
in any affairs which did not concern him; and he too declared he knew nothing of it.” 
And did you never diſcover this ſecret ?* cried Miſs Matthews. 
© Never to this day,” anſwered Baoth. WK 
© © T fancy,” ſaid ſhe, © I could give a ſhrewd gueſs What ſo likely as that Mrs. 
© Booth, when you left her, ould have given her foſter-brother orders to ſend her 
© word of whatever befel you? Let ſtay---that could not be neither: for then ſhe would 
not have doubted whether ſhe ſhould leave dear England on the receipt of the letter.--- 
No, it muſt have been by ſome other means; yet that I owned appeared extremely na- 
* tural to me: for if I had been left by ſuch a huſband, I think 1 ſhould have purſued 
the ſame method.” | 
© © No, madam,* cried Booth, it muſt have been conveyed by ſome other channel; 
he manner z and as for poor 
* Atkinſon, I am convinced he would not have ventured to take ſuch a ſtep without ac- 
* quainting me. Beſides, the poor fellow had, I believe, ſuch a regard for my wife, 
© out of gratitude for the favours ſhe hath done his mother, that I make no doubt he 
© was highly rejoiced at her abſence from my melancholy ſcene. Well, whoever writ it, 
is a matter very immaterial; yet as it ſeemed ſo odd and unaccountable an incident I 
could not help mentioning it. | 
From the time of Amelia's arrival, nothing remarkable happened till my perfect re- 
©" covery, unleſs I ſhould obſerve her remarkable behaviour, ſo full of care and tenderneſs 


© that it was perhaps without a parallel. 


0 no, Mr. Booth,“ cries the lady.---* It is fully equalled, I am ſure, by your grati- 
* tude. There is nothing, I believe, ſo rare as gratitude in your ſex, eſpecially in huſ- 
4 bands. So kind a remembrance is indeed more than a return to ſuch an obligation: 
< for where is the mighty obligation which a woman confers, who being NN of an 
© ineſtimable jewel is ſo kind to herſelf as to be careful and tender of it? I do not ſay 
© this to leſſen your opinion of Mrs. Booth. I have no doubt but that ſhe loves you as 
© well as ſhe is capable. But I would not have you think ſo meanly of our ſex, as to im- 
© agine there are not a thouſand women ſuſceptible of true tenderneſs towards a merito- 
© ri6us man.---Believe me, Mr. Booth, if I had received ſuch an account of an accident 
having happened to ſuch a huſband, a mother and a parſon would not have held me a 
moment. I ſhould have leapt into the firſt fiſhing-boat I could have found, and bid 
< defiance to the winds and waves. O there is no true tenderneſs but in a woman of 
© ſpirit, I would not be underſtood all this while to reflect on Mrs. Booth. I am only 
< defending the cauſe of my ſex; for upon my ſoul fuch compliments to a wife are a ſatire 
on all the reſt of womankind.? | þ 

Sure you jeſt, Miſs Matthews,“ anſwered Booth, with a ſmile. © However, if you 
or Pleaſe, I will proceed in my ſtory.” 


* 
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CH AP. VII. 


The captain continuing his ſtory, recounts ſome particulars which, we doubt not, to many good people, 
will appear unnatural. | 


© Y WAS ſcarce ſooner reeovered from my indiſpoſition than Amelia herſelf fell ill. 
0 I This, I am afraid, was occaſioned by the fatigues which I could not prevent her 
rom undergoing on my account; for as my diſeaſe went off with violent ſweats, dur- 
ing which the ſurgeon ſtrictly ordered that I ſhould lie by myſelf, my Amelia could 
not be prevailed upon to ſpend many hours in her own bed. During my reſtleſs fits 
© ſhe would ſometimes read to me ſeveral hours together; indeed it was not without 
difficulty that ſhe ever quitted my bed- ſide. Theſe fatigues, added to the uneaſineſs 
of her mind, overpowered her weak ſpirits, and threw her into one of the worſt diſ- 
© orders that can poſſibly attend a woman. A diſorder very common among the ladies, 
* and our phyſicians have not agreed upon its name. Some call it the fever on the ſpirits, 
* ſome a nervous fever, ſome the vapours, and ſome the hyſterics. 

O ſay no more,” cries Miſs Matthews, I pity you, I pity you from my foul. A 
. _ had better be plagued with all the curſes of Egypt than with a vapouriſh 
wife. ä 

Pity me, madam,” anſwered. Booth! © pity rather that dear creature, who, from 
© her love and care of my unworthy ſelf, contracted a diſtemper, the horrors of which 
are ſcarce to be imagined. It is indeed a ſort of complication of all diſeaſes together, 
* with almoſt madneſs added to them. In this ſituation, the ſiege being at an end, the 
* governor gave me leave to attend my wife to-Montpelier, the air of which was judged 
to be moſt likely to reſtore her to health. Upon this occaſion ſhe wrote to her mother 
to defire a remittance, and ſet forth the melancholy condition of her health, and her ne- 
« ceflity for 2 in ſuch terms as would have touched any boſom not void of huma- 
nity, though a ſtranger to the unhappy ſufferer. Her ſiſter anſwered it, and I believe 
© I have a copy of the anſwer in my pocket. I keep it by me as a curioſity, and you 
*. would think it more ſo, could I ſhew you my Amelia's letter. He then ſearched his 
* pocket-book, and finding the letter, among many others, he read it in the following 


© words :* 


« Dear ſiſter; | 


64 Y mamma being much diſordered, hath commanded me to tell you, ſhe is both 
* ſhocked and ſurpriſed at your extraordinary requeſt, or, as ſhe chuſes to call it, 
order for money. You know, my dear, ſhe ſays, that your marriage with this red- 
* coat man was entirely againſt her conſent, and the opinion of all your family, (I am 
„ ſure I may here include myſelf in that number) and yet after this fatal act of diſobe- 
dience, ſhe was prevailed on to receive you as her child; not, however, nor are you 
* fo to underſtand it, as the favourite which you was before. She forgave you; but 
this was as a chriſtian and a parent; ſtill preſerving in her own mind a juſt ſenſe of 
your diſobedience, and a juſt reſentment on that account. And yet, notwithſtanding. 
this reſentment, ſhe deſires you to remember, that when you- a ſecond time — 
to oppoſe her authority, and nothing would ſerve you but taking a ramble (an inde- 
cent one I can't help ſaying) after your fellow, ſhe thought fit to ſhew the exceſs of a 
mother's tenderneſs, and furniſhed you with no leſs than fifty pounds for your fooliſh 
voyage. How can ſhe then be otherwiſe than ſurpriſed at your preſent demand? 
„ which, ſhould ſhe be ſo weak to comply with, ſhe muſt expect to be every month 


4 <« repeated, 
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As repeated, in order to ſupply the extravagance of a young rakiſh officer. Tou ſay ſhe 
« will compaſſionate your ſufferings; yes, ' ſurely ſhe doth greatly compaſſionate them, 
* and ſo do I too, though you was neither ſo kind, nor ſo civil as to ſuppoſe I ſhould. 
But I forgive all your m_ to me, as well now as formerly. Nay, I not only for- 
e give, but I pray daily for you. —But, dear fiſter, what could you expect leſs than 
* what hath happened? you ſhould have believed your friends, who were wiſer and 
* older than you, I do not here mean myſelf, though I own I am eleven months and 
<« ſome add weeks your ſuperior; though, had I been younger, I might Soy have 
< been able to adviſe you: for wiſdom, and what ſome may call beauty, do not always 
<* ga together. You will not be offended at this: for I know in your heart you have 
„ always held your head above ſome people, whom perhaps other people have thought 
* better of; but why do I mention what | ſcorn ſo much? No, my dear ſiſter, Heaven 

forbid it ſhould ever be ſaid of me, that I value myſelf upon my face—not but if I 
could believe men perhaps - but I hate and deſpiſe men—you know I do, my dear, 
and I wiſh you had deſpiſed them as much; but ja#a gf ales, as the doctor ſays. — 
You. are to make the beſt of your fortune. What fortune I mean my mamma may 
< pleaſe to give you: for you know all is in her power. Let me advife you then to 
bring your mind to your circumſtances, and remember (for I can't help writing it, as 
it is for your own good) the vapours are a diſtemper which ap Sing become a knap- 
« ſack. Remember, my dear, what you have done; remember what my mamma hath 
% done; remember we have fomething of yours to keep, and do not conſider yourſelf 
as an only child. —— No, nor as a favourite child, but be pleaſed to remember, 

959 nes | Dear ſiſter, | | 
„ Your moſt affectionate ſiſter, 
And moſt obedient humble ſervant. 
| E. HaARRISs.“ 


O brave Miſs Betty,” cried Miſs Matthews, I always held her in high efteem ; but 
I proteſt ſhe exceeds even what I could have e d from her.“ | 

This letter, madam,* cries Booth, you will believe was an excellent cordial for m. 
poor wife's ſpirits. So dreadful indeed was the eſſect it had upon her, that as ſhe h 
< read it in my abſence, I found her at my return home in the moſt violent fits; and fo 
long was it before ſhe recovered her ſenſes, that I deſpaired of that bleſt event ever 


" a - 


happening, and 0 own ſenſes very narrowly eſcaped from being ſacrificed to my deſ- 


© pair. However, 


e came at laſt to herſelf, and I began to conſider of every means of 
8 Ig her immediately to Montpeher, which was now become much more neceflary 
th ore, 

Though I was greatly ſhocked at the barbarity of the letter; yet J apprehended no 
very ill conſequence from it: for as it was believed all over the army that I had mar- 
< ried a great fortune, I had received offers of money, if I wanted it, from more than 
one. Indeed, I might have eaſily carried my wife to Montpelier at any time; but ſhe 
Was extremely averſe to the voyage, being defirous of our returning to England, as 1 
had leave ta do; and ſhe grew daily fo much better, that had it not been for the re- 
< ceipt of that cuxſed—which I have juſt read to you, I am perſuaded ſhe might have 


2 been able to return to England in the next ſhip. 


Among others there was a colonel in the garriſon, who had not only offered, but 


importused me to receive money of him: I now therefore repaired to him; anct as a 


reaſon of altering my refolution, I u the letter, and at the ſame time acquaint- 


© ed him with the true ſtate of my affairs. The colonel read the letter, ſhook his head, 
and after ſame ſilence, ſaid, he was forry I had refuſed to accept his offer before; but 


, that 
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that he had now fo ordered matters, and diſpoſed of his money, that he had not a 
« ſhilling left to ſpare from his own occaſions. 

« Anſwers of the ſame kind I had from ſeveral others; but not one penny could I bor- 
row of any: for I have been, ſince firmly perſuaded that the honeſt colonel was not 
content with denying me himſelf; but took effectual means, by ſpreading the ſecret I 
© had fo fooliſhly truſted him with, to prevent me from ſucceeding elſewhere ; for ſuch 
is the nature of men, that whoever denies himſelf to do you a favour, is unwilling 
© that it ſhould be done to you by any other. 1 

This was the firſt time I had ever felt that diſtreſs, which ariſes from the want of 
money; a diſtreſs very dreadful indeed in a married ſtate: for what can be more miſer- 
able than to ſee any thing neceſſary to the preſervation of a beloved creature, and not 
© be able to ſupply it? 1 | | en ; 

Perhaps you may wonder, madam, that I have not mentioned Captain James on 
© this occaſion ; but he was at that time laid up at Algiers, (whither he had been ſent by 
© the governor) in a fever. However, he returned time enough to ſupply me, which he 
did with the utmoſt readineſs, on the very firſt mention of my diſtreſs; and the good 
«* colonel, notwithſtanding his having diſpoſed of his money, diſcounted the captain's 
* draught.” You ſee, madam, an inftance in the generous behaviour of my friend James, 
© how falſe are all univerſal ſatires againſt human kind. He is indeed one of the worthieſt 
« men the world ever produced. | : 

But, perhaps, you will be more pleaſed ſtill with the extravagant - generoſity of my 
* ſerjeant. The day before the return of Mr. James, the poor fellow came to me, 
* with tears in his eyes, and begged I would not be offended at what he was going to 
mention. He then pulled a purſe from his pocket, which contained, he ſaid, the ſum 
© of twelve pounds, and which he begged me to accept, crying he was ſorry it was not 
© in his power to lend me whatever I wanted. I was ſo ſtruck with this inſtance of ge- 
© nerolity and friendſhip in ſuch a perſon, that I gave him an ky entry of preſſing me 
a ſecond time, before I made him an anſwer. Indeed I was greatly ſurpriſed how he 
came to be worth that little ſum, and no leſs at his being acquainted with my own 
© wants. In both which points he preſently ſatisfied me. As to the firſt, it} ſeems he 
© had plundered a Spaniſh officer of fifteen piſtoles; and as to the ſecond, he confeſſed 
© he had it from my wife's maid, who had overheard ſome diſcourſe between her miſtreſs 
and me. Indeed people, I believe, always deceive themſelves who imagine they can 
© conceal diſtreſt circumſtances from their —— for theſe are always extremely quick- 
© ſighted on ſuch occaſions.” 4 

4 Good Heaven !* cries Miſs Matthews, how aſtoniſning · is ſuch behaviour in ſo low a 
© tellow !“ N he . 

I thought ſo myſelf,” anſwered Booth; and yet I know not, on a more ſtrict exa- 
* mination into the matter, why we ſhould be more ſurpriſed to ſee greatneſs of mind 
* diſcover itſelf in one degree, or rank of life, than in another. Love, benevolence, or 
what you will pleaſe to call it, may be the reigning paſſion in a beggar” as well as in a 
© prince; and wherever it is, its energies will be the ſame. | 

* To confeſs the truth, I am atraid, we often compliment what we call upper life, 
© with too much injuſtice, at the expence of the lower. As it is no rare thing to ſee in- 
* ſtances which degrade human nature, in perſons of the higheſt birth and education 
* ſo 1 apprehend, that examples of whatever is really great and good, have been ſome- 
* times Bund amongſt thoſe who have wanted all ſuch advan In reality, palaces, 


* I make no doubt, do ſometimes contain nothing but drearineſs and darkneſs, and the 


* ſunof righteouſneſs hath ſhone forth with all its glory in a cottage.“ 
Vor. IV. K | | 
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"CHAP. Vm. 
The lap of Bobch bn, 
AR. Booth thus went on: 


We now took leave of the garriſon, and having landed at Marſeilles, arrived 
at Montpelier, . without any thing Appears to us worth remembrance, except the ex- 
« treme ſea- ſickneſs of poor Amelia; but I was. afterwards well repaid for the terrors 
ed ie occaſioned, , by the good conſequences which attended it : for J believe it 
contributed even more than the air of Montpelier, to the perfect re-eſtabliſhment of 
her health.“ eier FL een 2 as n Aa 0 eg 
Ia yqur pardon for interrupting you, cries Miſs Matthews, but you never ſa- 
< tisfied.me whether you took the ſerjeant's money. You have made me half in love 
r ͤ ũ᷑òV ĩ.' ß 0 OC äꝛäꝛ˙— ee. ache 151 | 
He can vou imagine, madem,“ anſwered, Booth, I ſhould have taken ſrom a 
poor fellow: what was of ſo little conſequence to me, and at the ſame time of ſo much 
to him Perhaps no you will derive this from the paſſion of pride... 
Indeed,“ ſays he, I neither derive it from the paſſion of pride, nor from the paſ- 
+ ſion. of folly ; but methinks you ſhould have accepted the offer, and I am convinced 
© you hurt him very much when you refuſed it. But pray proceed in your ſtory.“ Then 
Booth went . — e Tn 8 8 e 
As Amelia recovered her he d ſpirits daily, we to paſs our time very 
$ pleaſantly at Montpelier: for the greateſt enemy to the French will acknowledge, that 
they are the beſt people in the world to live amongſt tor a little while. In ſome coun- 
tries it is almoſt as eaſy to get a good eſtate as a good acquaintance, In England, par- 
ticularly, acquaintance is 5 almoſt as flow —— as an oak; ſo that the age of man 
* ſcarce ſuſſices to bring it to any perfection, and families ſeldom. contract any great in- 
timacy till the third, or at leaſt the ſecond generation, So ſhy indeed are we Engliſh of 
« letting a ſtranger into our houſes, that one would imagine we regarded. all ſuch as 
< thieves. Now the French are the very reverſe. Being a ſtranger among them entitles 
_ © you to the better place, and to the greater degree of civility z and if you wear but 
© the appearance of a gentleman, they never ſuſpect 290 are not one. Their friendſhip 
© indeed ſeldom extends ſo far as their purſe; nor is ſuch friendſhip. uſual in other coun- 
tries. To ſay the truth, oline carries friendſhip far enough in the ordinary occa- 
« fions of life, and thoſe who want this accompliſhment rarely make amends for it 
< their ſincerity: for bluntneſs, or rather rudeneſs, as it commonly deſerves to be called, 
is not always ſo much a mark of honeſty as it is taken to he. 
.. © The day after our arrival we became acquainted with Monſ. Bagillard. He was a 
.* Frenchman of great wit and vivacity, with a greater ſhare. of learning than gentlemen 
are uſually poſſeſſed of. As he lodged in the {ame houſe with:us, we were immediately 
- Sacquainted, and I liked his converiation ſo well, that I never thought I had too much 
. < ;of his company. Indeed I ſpent ſo much of my time with him, that Amelia (I know 
_ . © not. whether Iought to mention it) grew ynealy at our familiarity, and.complained of 
my being toq little with her, from my violent fondneſs for my new acquaintance ; for 
© our, converiation turning chiefly upon books, and principally Latin ones (for we read 
'  . $ ſeveral of the claſſics together). ſhe could have but little entertainment by being with 
| © us. When my wife had, once taken it into her head that ſhe was, deprived of my com- 
4 pany Þy Mr. Bagillard, it was impoſſible to change her opinion; and though I now 
- © ſpent more of my time with her than ever done before, ſhe ſtill grew more and 
| more 
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« more diſſatisfied, till, at laſt, ſhe very earneſtly deſired me to quit my lodgings, and 

inſiſted upon it with more vehemence than I fad ever known her expreſs before. To 
ſay the truth, if that excellent woman could ever be thought unreaſonable, I thought 
ſhe was ſo on this occaſion, „ | 

But in what light ſoever her deſires appeared to me, as they manifeſtly aroſe from 
an affection of which I had daily the moſt endearing proofs, I reſolved to comply with 
her, and accordingly removed to a diſtant part of the town; for it is my opinion that 
we can have but little love for the perſon whom we will never indulge in an unrea- 
ſonable demand. Indeed, I was under a difficulty with regard to Monſ. Bagillard ; 
for as I could not poſſibly communicate to him the true reaſon for quitting my lodg- 
ings; ſo I found it as difficult to deceive him by a counterfeit one; beſides, I was ap- 
prehenſive I ſhould have little leſs of his company than before. I could, indeed, have 
avoided this dilemma by leaving Montpelier; for Amelia had perfectly recovered her 
health; but I had faithfully promiſed Captain James to wait his return from Italy, whi- 
ther he was gone ſome time before from Gibraltar; nor was it proper for Amelia to 
take any long journey, ſne being now near ſix months gone with child. | 
This difficulty, however, proved to be leſs than 1 had imagined itz for my French 
friend, whether he ſuſpected any thing from my wife's behaviour, though 'ſhe never, 
as I obſerved, ſhewed him the leaſt incivility, ae ſuddenly as cold on his ſide. 
After our leaving the lodgings, he never made above two or three formal viſits; indeed 
his time was ſoon after entirely taken up by an intrigue with a certain counteſs, which 
blazed all over Montpelier. 

We had not been long in our new apartments before an Engliſh officer arrived at 
Montpelier, and came to lodge in the ſame houſe with us. This gentleman, whoſe 
name was Bath, was of the rank of a major, and had ſo much lingularity in his cha- 
racter, that, perhaps, you never heard of any like him. He was far from having any 
of thoſe bookiſh qualifications, which had before cauſed my Amelia's diſquiet. It is 
true, his diſcourſe generally turned on matters of no feminine kind; war and martial 
exploits being the ordinary topics of his converſation : however, as he had a ſiſter with 
whom Amelia was greatly pleaſed, an intimacy preſently grew between us, and we four 
lived in one family. | 1 

* The major was a great dealer in the marvellous, and was conſtantly the little hero 
of his own tale. This made him very entertaining to Amelia, who, of all perſons in 
© the world, hath the trueſt taſte and enjoyment of the ridiculous ; for whilſt no one ſooner 
* diſcovers. it in the character of another, no one ſo well conceals her knowledge of it 
* from the ridiculous perſon. I cannot help mentioning a ſentiment of hers on this 
head, as I think it doth her great honour.” If I had the ſame negleR,” ſaid ſhe, 
“for ridiculous people with the generality of the world, I ſhould rather think them 
* the objects of tears than laughter; but, in reality, I have known ſeveral who, in ſome 
parts of their characters, have been extremely ridiculous, in others have been altoge- 
© ther as amiable. For inſtance,” © ſaid ſhe, here is the major who tells us of man 
things which he has never ſeen, and of others which he hath never done, and bot 
in the moſt extravagant exceſs; and yet how amiable is his behaviour to his poor 
* ſiſter, whom he hath not only brought over hither for her health, at his own expence, 
but is come to bear her company.” I believe, madam, I repeat her very words; 
for I am very apt to remember what ſhe ſays. bY | | 
© You will ally believe, from a 9 have juſt mentioned in the major's 

* favour, eſpecially when I have told you that his ſiſter was one of the beſt of girls, that 
it was entirely neceſſary to hide from her all kind of laughter at any 1 her bro- 
ther's behaviour. To ſay the truth, „ ealy enough to do; for the poor girl 
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laughing at him. 


but I need not expreſs any more tender circumſtances. N 


* was ſo blinded with love and Ten. and ſo highly honoured and reverenced her bro- 
* ther, that ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion that there was a perſon in the world capable of 


Indeed, I am certain ſhe never made the leaſt diſcoyery of our ridicule ; for I am 
© well convinced ſhe would have reſented it: for beſides the love ſhe bore her brother, 
* ſhe had a little family pride, which would ſometimes appear. To ſay the truth, if ſhe 
© had any fault, it was that of vanity ; but ſhe was a very good girl upon the whole; 
© and none of us are entirely free from faults. . 

Lou are a good-natured fellow, Will,“ anfwered Miſs Matthews, but vanity is a 
fault of the firit magnitude in a woman, and often the occaſion of many others.“ 

To this Booth made no anſwer ; but continued his ſtory. - | 
n this company we paſſed two or three months very agreeably till the major and I 
© both betook ourſelves to our ſeveral nurſeries ; my wife being brought to bed of a girl, 
8 aw, 3 Bath confined to her chamber by a furfat, which had like to have occaſioned 
© her death.“ Thott; 

Here Miſs Matthews burſt into a loud laugh, of which when Booth aſked the reaſon, 
ſhe ſaid ſhe could not forbear at the thoughts of two ſuch nurſes : - And did you really,” 


ſays ſhe, © make your wife's caudle yourſelf?“ | 


Indeed, madam,” ſaid he, I did; and do you think that fo extraordinary? 
Indeed I do,“ anſwered ſhe, I thought the beſt huſbands had looked on their wives 


* lying-in as a time of feſtival and jolity. What did you not even get drunk in the 
time of your wite's delivery? tell me honeſtly how you employed yourſelf at this 


© time, 


* Why then honeſtly,” replied he, and in defiance of your laughter, I lay behind her 


© bolſter, and ſupported her in my arms, and upon my ſoul, I believe I felt more pain 


in my mind than ſhe underwent in her body. And now anſwer me as honeſtly: do you 


©: < really think it a proper time of mirth, when the creature one loves to diſtraction is un- 
* dergoing the moſt racking torments, as well as in the moſt imminent danger? and 


: 


I am to anſwer honeſtly,” cried ſhe. —* Yes, and fincerely,? cries Booth. Why 


then honeſtly and ſincerely,” fays ſhe, © may I never ſee Heaven, if I don ⁊ think you 


- 


an angel of a man.“ 


LEE 


© Nay, madam,* anſwered Booth but, indeed, yon do me too much honour, there 


are many ſuch huſbands—Nay, have we not an example of the hke tenderneſs in the 


+ major? though as to him, I believe, I ſhall make you laugh. While my wife lay in, 
Miss Bath being extremely ill, I went one day to the door of her apartment, to enquire 


after her health, as well as for the major, whom I had not ſeen during a whole week. 
I knocked ſoftly at the door, and being bid to open it, I found the major in his ſiſter's 


_ * antichamber warming her poſſet. His dreſs was certainly whimſical enough, having on 
. * a woman's bed-gown, and a very dirty flannel night-cap, which being added to a "oy 
> 


© odd perſon (for he is a very aukward thin man near ſeven feet high) might have forme 


. © in the opinion of moſt men, a very proper object of laughter. The major ſtarted from 
© his feat at my entring into the room, and with much emotion, and a great oath, cried 


* 


out, * 1s it you, fir?” I then enquired after his and his ſiſter's health. He anſwered, 


* © that his fiſter was better, and he was very well,” „though I did not expect, fir,” cried 


1 4 


43 


© he, with not a little confuſion,” © to be ſeen by you in this ſituation.“ * I told him, I 


. © thought it impoſſible he could appear in a ſituation more becoming his character.“ 
Tou do not?” © anſwered he.“ © By 
. < opinion; but I believe, ſir, however my weakneſs may prevail on me to deſcend from 


G lam very much obliged to you for that 


it, no man can be more conſcious of his own dignity than myſelf.” Hin fſter then 


— 
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called to him from the inner room; upon which he rang the bell for her ſervant, and 
then after a ſtride or two acroſs the room, he ſaid, with an elated aſpect, I would not have 
« you think, Mr. Booth, becauſe you have caught me in this diſhabille, by coming upon 
« me a little too abruptly, I cannot help ſaying a little too abruptly, that I ain wy 
« ſiſter's nurſe, I know better what is due to the dignity of a man, and I have ſhewn 
& it in a line of battle. think I have made a figure there, Mr. Booth, and becom- 
t ing my character; by G I ought not to be deſpiſed too much, if my nature is not 
& totally without its weakneſſes.“ He uttered this, and ſome more of the ſame kind, 
* with great majetty, or, as he called it, dignity. Indeed, he uſed ſome hard words that 
I. did not underſtand; for all his words are not to be found in a dictionary. Upon 
the whole, I could not eaſily refrain from laughter; however, I conquered myſelf, and 
* ſoon after retired from him, aſtoniſhed that it was poſſible for a man to poſſeſs true 
* goodneſs, and be, at the ſame time, aſhamed of it. 

* But if I was ſurpriſed at what had paſt at this viſit, how much more was I ſurpriſed 
the next morning, when he came very early to my chamber, and told me he had not 
been able to ſleep one wink at what had paſt between us! “ there were ſome words of 
* yours,” * ſays he, © which muſt be further explained before we part. You told me, 
* fir, when you found me in that ſituation, which cannot bear to recollect, that you 

thought I could not appear in one more becoming my character; theſe were the words, 
I ſhall never forget them. Do you imagine that there is any of the dighity of a man 
wanting in my character; do you think that I have, during my ſiſter's illneſs, behaved 
with a weaknels that ſavours too much of effeminacy. - I know how much it is beneath 
a man to whine and whimper about a trifling girl as well as you, or any man; and if 
my ſiſter had died, I ſhould have behaved like a man on the occaſion. I would not 
have you think I confined myſelf from company merely upon her account. I was very 
much diſordered myſelf. And when you ſurpriſed me in that ſituation, I repeat again 
in that ſituation, her nurſe had not left the room three minutes, and I was blowing 
* the fire for fear it ſhould have gone out.” “ In this manner he ran on almoſt a quar- 
ter of an hour, before he would ſuffer me to ſpeak. At laſt, looking ſtedfaſtly in his 
face, I aſked him if I muſt conclude that he was in earneſt. “ In earneſt,” * ſays he, 
© repeating my words, do you then take my character for a jeſt !”* * lookee, fir, ſaid 
* I, very gravely, I think we know one another very well; and I have no reaſon to 
ſuſpect you ſhould impute it to fear, when I tell you, I was fo far from intending to 
© affront you, that I meant you one of the higheſt compliments, Tenderneſs for women 


_ © 1s fo far from leſſening, that it proves a true manly character. The manly Brutus 


© ſhewed the utmoſt tenderneſs to his Porcia; and the great king of Sweden, the braveſt, 
© and even fierceſt of men, ſhut himſelf up three whole days in the midit of a campaign, 
and would ſee no company on the death of a favourite ſiſter. At theſe words, I ſaw 
© his features ſoften; and he cried out, dn me, I admire the king of Sweden of all 
the men in the world; and he is a raſcal that is aſhamed of doing any thing which 
the king of Sweden did. - And yet if any king of Sweden in France was to tell me 
that his ſiſter had more merit than mine; by G----- i'd knock his brains about his 
ears. Poor little Betſy ! ſhe is the honeſteſt, worthieſt girl that ever was born. Hea- 
ven be praiſed, ſhe is recovered; for, if I had loſt her, I never ſhout have enjoyed 
another happy moment.” —* In this manner he ran on ſome time, till the tears began 


td to overflow—which, when he perceived, he ſtopt; perhaps he was unable to go on; 


for he ſeemed almoſt choaked ;—after a ſhort ſilence, however, having wiped his eyes 


with his handkerchief, he fetched a deep ſigh, and cried, -** I am aſhamed you ſhould 


e ſee this, Mr. Booth; but dn me, nature will get the better of dignity.” *I now —ꝛ 
* comforted him with the example of Xerxes, as I had before done with that of. the king 
| | | . 0 
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© of Sweden; and ſoon after we ſat down to breakfaſt together with much cordial 
« friendſhip : for I aſſure you, with all his oddity there is not a better-natured' man in the 
« world than the major.? | | 


Good natured, indeed !* cries Miſs Matthews, with great ſcorn..." A fool! how can 
© you mention ſuch a fellow with commendation ? 


Booth ſpoke as much as he could in defence of his friend; indeed he had repreſented 
him in as favourable a light as poſſible, and had particularly left out thoſe hard words, 


with which, as he hath abſerved a little before, the major interlarded his diſcourſe. 
Booth then proceeded as in the next chapter. | 


CHAP. IX. 
Containing very extraordinary matters. 


< J.F1SS Bath,” continued Booth, now recovered ſo faſt, that ſhe was abroad as 
Icon as my wife. Our little party quarree began to grow agreeable again; and 
« we mixed with the company of the place more than we h 


done before. Monſ. Ba- 
< gillard now again renewed his intimacy; for the counteſs his miſtreſs was gone to Paris. 


At which my wife at firſt ſhewed no diſſatisfaction; and I imagined that as ſhe had a 
friend and companion of her own ſex (for Miſs Bath and ſhe had contracted the higheſt 
'« fondneſs for each other) that ſhe would the leſs miſs my company. However, I was 


< diſappointed in this expectation; for ſhe ſoon began to expreſs her former uneaſineſs, 
and her im 


| patience for the arrival of Captain James, that we might entirely quit 
£ \Montpelier. | | | a 


I I could not avoid conceiving ſome little diſpleaſure at this humour of my wife, which 

_ ©. Twas forced to think a little unreaſonable. . A little, do you call it,“ fays Miſs Mat- 
thews, Good Heavens ! what a huſband are you l'! How little worthy,” anſwered he, 

© as you will fay hereafter of ſuch a wife as my Amelia. One day as we were ſitting to- 

© gether, I heard a violent ſcream, upon which my wife ſtarting up, cried out, Sure 

<< that's Miſs Bath's voice,” and immediately ran towards the 3 whence it pro- 
© 'ceeded. I followed her; and when we arrived, we there beheld the moſt wock 


in 

< fight imaginable ; Miſs Bath lying dead on the floor, and the major all bloody kneel: 
< ing by her, and roaring out for aſſiſtance. Amelia, though ſhe was herſelf in little 
better condition than her friend, ran haſtily to her, bared her neck, and attempted to 
© looſen her ſtays, while I ran up and down, ſcarce knowing what TI did, calling for water 
and cordials, and diſpatching ſeveral ſervants one after another for doors and ſurgeons. 
© Water, cordials, and all neceſſary implements being brought, Miſs Bath was, at 

© length, recovered, and placed in her chair, when the major ſeated himſelf by her. 
And now the young lady being reſtored to life, the major, who, till then, had en- 
_ © gaged as little of his own, as of any other perſon's attention, became the object of all 

< our: conſiderations, eſpecially his poor ſiſter's, who had no ſooner recovered ſufficient 
* ſtrength, than ſhe began to lament her brother, crying out, that he was killed; and 
. © bitterly bewailing her fate, in having revived from her fwoon to behold fo dreadful a 
< ſpectacle. While Amelia applied herſelf to ſooth the agonies of her friend, I began 
© to enquire-into the condition of the major. In which I was aſſiſted by a ſurgeon, who 


©, now arrived. The major declared with great chearfulneſs, that he ard not apprehend 
his wound to be in the leaſt dan 


gerous, and therefore begged his ſiſter to be comforted, 
. © ſaying, he was convinced the ſurgeon would ſoon give her the fame aſſurance; but that 
$ — not ſo liberal of aſſurances as the major had expected; for as ſoon as 
E. probed the wound, he afforded no more than hopes, declaring that it was 


5 
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« ugly wound; but added, by way of conſolation, that he had cured many much 
s worle. 

When the major was dreſt, his ſiſter ſeemed to poſſeſs his whole thoughts, and all 
« his care was to relieve her grief. He ſolemnly proteſted, that it was no more than a 
«fleſh wound, and not very deep, nor could, as he apprehended, be in the leaſt dan- 
« gerousz and as for the cold expreſſions of the ſurgeon, he very well accounted for 
them from a motive too obvious to be mentioned. From theſe declarations of her 
© brother, and the interpoſition of her friends; and above all, I believe, from that vaſt 
vent which ſhe had given to her fright, Miſs Bath ſeemed” a little pacified ; Amelia 
« therefore at laſt prevailed; and as terror abated, curioſity became the ſuperior paſſion. 
I therefore now began to enquire what had occaſioned that accident, whence all the 
* uproar aroſe, | 

The major took me by the hand, and looking very kindly at me,” ſaid, My dear 
« Mr. Booth, I muſt begin by aſking your pardon; for I have done you an injury, for 
« which nothing but the height of friendſhip in me can be an excuſe; and therefore 
„ nothing but the height of friendſhip in you can forgive.” This preamble, ma- 
dam, you will eaſily believe, greatly alarmed all the company, but eſpecially me.— 
* | anſwered, dear major, I forgive you, let it be what it will; but what is it poflible 
© you-can have done to injure me ?* © That,“ replied he, which I am convinced a 
man of your honour and dignity of nature, by G muſt conclude to be one of the 
6 higheſt injuries. I have taken out of your own hands the doing yourſelf juſtice. 1 
« I am afraid I have killed the man who hath injured your honour. I mean that villain 
« Bagillard—but I cannot proceed; for you, : madam,” * ſaid he to my wife,” © are con- 
« cerned; and I know what is due to the dignity of your ſex.” —*< Amelia, I obſerved, 
© turned pale at theſe words, but eagerly | begged him to proceed. Nay, madam,” 
* anſwered he, © if I am commanded by a lady, it is a part of my dignity to obey.” 
* He then proceeded to tell us, that Bagillard had rallied him upon a ſuppoſition that he 
vas purſuing my wife, with a view wr ntry; telling him that he could never ſuc- 
© ceed; giving hints that if it had been poſſible, he ſhould have ſucceeded himſelf; 
and ending with calling my poor Amelia an accompliſhed prude ; upon which the ma- 
* jor gave Bagillard a box in the ear, and both immediately drew their ſwords. | 


The major had ſcarce ended his ſpeech, when a ſervant came into the room, and told 


* me there was a friar below who deſired to ſpeak with me in great haſte. I ſhook the ma- 
© jor by the hand, and told him I not only forgave him, but was extremely obliged to 
* kis friendſhip; and then going to the fryar, I found that he was Bagillard's confeſſor, 
. * from whom he came to me, with an earneſt deſire of ſeeing me, that he might aſk my 
pardon, and receive my forgiveneſs before he died, for the injury he had intended me. 
My wife at firſt oppoſed my going from ſome ſudden fears on my account; but when 
*. ſhe was convinced they were groundleſs, ſhe conſented. = 
I found Bagillard in his bed; for the major's ſword had paſſed up to the very hilt 
through his body. After having very carneſtly. aſked my pardon, he made me many 
compliments on the poſſeſſion of a woman, who, joined to the, moſt exquiſite bgauty, 
© was miſtreſs of the moſt inipregnable virtue; as a proof of which, he acknowledged 
© the vehemence as well as ill ſucceſs. of his attempts; and to make Amelia's virtue ap- 
© pear the brighter, his vanity was ſo predominant, he could not forbear running over 
© the names of ſeveral women of faſhion who had yielded to his paſſion, which, he ſaid, 
had never raged ſo violently for any other as for my poor Amelia; and that chis vie- 
lence, which he had found wholly unconquerable, = hoped. would procure his pardon 
at my hands. It is unneceſſary to mention what I faid on the occaſion. I aſſured him 
. © of my entire forgiveneſs; and ſo we parted. To ſay the truth, I afterwards pk. 
N 3 * my 
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* myſelf almoſt obliged to him for a meeting with Amelia, the moſt luxuriouſly delicate 
© that can be imagined. | IB | 

I now ran to my wife, whom I embraced with raptures of love and tenderneſs. 
© When the firſt torrent of theſe was a little abated, <* Confeſs to me, my dear,” * faid 
„ ſhe,” could your goodneſs prevent you from thinking me a little unreaſonable in ex- 
6 preſſing ſo much uneaſineſs at the loſs of your company, while I ought to have re- 
4 Joiced in the thoughts of your being ſo well entertained ? I know you muſt; and then 
_ «© conſider what I muſt have felt, while I knew I was daily leſſening myſelf in your eſ- 
<« teem, and forced into a conduct, which I was ſenſible muſt appear to you, who was 
ignorant of my motive, to be mean, vulgar, and ſelfiſh. And yet what other courſe 
c had I to take, with a man whom no denial, no ſcorn could abaſh.— But if this was a 
« cruel taſk, how much more wretched ſtill was the conſtraint I was obliged to wear in 
< his prefence before you, to ſhew outward civility to the man whom my ſoul deteſted, 
for fear of any fatal conſequence from your ſuſpicion; and this too, while I was afraid 
«© he would conſtrue it to be an encouragement. _.Do you not pity, your poor Amelia 
< when you reflect on her ſituation ? Pity | cried I, my love, is pity an adequate 
<. expreſſion for eſteem, for adoration ? —But how, my love, could he carry this on ſo 
© ſecretly—by letters ?? „O no, he offered me many; but I never would receive but 
one, and that I returned him. Good G—— I would not have ſuch a letter in my poſ- 
<« ſeſſion for the univerſe, I thought my eyes contaminated with reading it.“ . O brave, 
cried Miſs Matthews, Heroic, I proteſt. 1 | 


„Had 1a wiſh that did not bear 
The ſtamp and image of my dear, 


Id pierce my heart through every vein 
de our apthe | 1 


And can you really, cried he, laugh at fo much tenderneſs ?* ] laugh at tender- 
© neſs! O Mr. Booth, anſwered ſne, Thou knoweſt but little of Caliſta. I thought 
formerly, cried he, I knew a great deal, and thought you, of all women in the world, 
© to have the greateſt of all women !—Take care, Mr. Booth, ſaid ſhe, —< By 
© Heaven, if you thought ſo, you thought truly But what is the object of my tender- 
* neſs--ſuch.an object as'-----< Well, madam,* ſays he, I hope you will find one.“ 
I thank you for that hope, however,” ſays ſhe, cold as it is; but pray go on with 
your ſtory ;? which command he immediately obeyed. b 4 


N 
Containing a letter of a very curious kind. 


CY HE major's wound, continued Booth, was really as ſlight as he believed it; 
* ſo that in a very few days he was perfectly well; nor was Bagillard, though run 
through the body, long apprehending to be in any danger of his life. The major then 
-* took me aſide, and wiſhing me heartily joy of Bagillard's recovery, told me I ſhould 
now, by the gift (as it were) of Heaven, have an opportunity of doing myſelf juſtice. 
_ © T anſwered, I could not think of any ſuch thing: for that when 1 imagined he was on 
© his death-bed, I had heartily and fincerely forgiven him.“ Very right,” * replied the 
major,“ * and conſiſtent with your honour, when he was on his death-bed ; but that 
& forgiveneſs was only conditional, and is revoked by his recovery.” 1 told him I 


—— 


— 
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could not poſſibly revoke it; for that my anger was really gone. What hath anger,” 
* cried he, © to do with the matter? the dignity of my nature hath been always my 
<« reaſon for drawing my ſword ; and when that is concerned, I can as readily fight with 
« the man I love, as with the man I hate.“ —< I will not tire you with the repetition of 
the whole argument, in which the major did not prevail; and I really believe, I ſunk 
a little in his eſteem upon that account, till Captain James, who arrived ſoon after, 
again perfectly re-inſtated me in his favour. 

* When the captain was come, there remained no cauſe of our longer ſtay at Mont- 
« pelier; for as to my wife, ſhe was in a better ſtate of health than I had ever known 
her, and Miſs Bath had not only recovered her health, but her bloom; and from a pale 
© ſkeleton, was become a plump, handſome, young woman. James was again my 
* caſhier; for far from receiving any remittance, it was now a long time fince I had re- 
* ceived any letter from England, though both myſelf and my dear Amelia had written 
* ſeveral, both to my mother and ſiſter; and now at our departure from Montpelier, I 
« bethought myſelf of writing to my good friend the doctor, acquainting him with our 
journey to Paris, whither I defired he would direct his anſwer. 

* At Paris we all arrived, without encountring any adventure on the road worth re- 
* lating ; nor did any thing of conſequence happen here during the firſt fortnight : for 
as you know neither Captain James nor Miſs Bath, it is ſcarce worth telling you, that 
© an affection, which afterwards ended in a marriage, began now to appear between 
* them, in which it may appear odd to you that I made the firſt diſcovery of the lady's 
* flame, and my wife of the captain's. 

The ſeventeenth day after our arrival at Paris, I received a letter from the doctor, 
* which I have in my pocket-book; and, if you pleaſe, I will read it you: for I would not 
* willingly do any injury to his words. 
= lady, you may eaſily believe, deſired to hear the letter, and Booth read it as 

OWS : ' 


% My dear children, 


« OR I will now call you ſo, as you have neither of you now any. other parent in 
Y F this world. Of this melancholy news I ſhould have ſent you earlier notice, if I 
&* had thought you ignorant of it, or indeed if I had known whither to have written, If 
« your ſiſter hath received any letters from you, ſhe hath kept them a ſecret, and per- 
* out of affection to you hath repoſited them in the ſame place where ſne keeps 
her goodneſs, and, what I am afraid is much dearer to her, her money. The re- 
<< ports concerning you have been various; ſo is always the caſe in matters where men 
© are ignorant: for when no man knows what the truth is, every man thinks himſelf at 
„liberty to report what he pleaſes. Thoſe who wiſh 2 well, ſon Booth, ſay ſimply 
te that you are dead; others, that you ran away from the ſiege, and was caſhiered. As 
« for my daughter, all agree that ſhe is a faint above; and there are not wanting thoſe 
e who hint that her huſband ſent her thither. From this beginning you will expect, I 
e ſuppoſe, better news than I am going to tell you; but pray, my dear children, why 
„% may not I, who have always laughed at my own affliftions, laugh at yours, without 
te the cenſure of much malevolence? I wiſh you could learn this temper from me; for, 
take my word for it, nothing truer ever came from the mouth of a heathen than that 


« ſentence, 
«© —Leve fit quod bene fertur onus *. R 


And though I muſt confeſs, I never thought Ariſtotle (whom I do not take for fo 
e preat a blockhead as ſome who have never read him) doth not very well reſolve the 


* The burden becomes light by being well borne; 
; L doubt 
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« doubt which he hath raiſed in his Ethics, viz. How a man, in the midſt of King 
% Priam's misfortunes, can be called happy? yet I have long thought that there is no 
% calamity ſo great that a chriſtian philoſopher may not reaſonably laugh at it. If the 
« heathen Cicero, doubting of immortality (for ſo wiſe a man muſt have doubted of 
„ that which had ſuch lender arguments to ſupport it) could aſſert it as the office of wiſ- 
« dom, Humanas res deſpicere atque infra ſe paſitas arbitrars *. 
Which paſſage, with — more to the ſame purpoſe, you will find in the third 
4 book of his Tuſculan Queſtions. 
„% With how much greater confidence may à good chriſtian deſpiſe, and even deride 
« all temporary and ſhort tranſitory evils! if the poor wretch, who is trudging on to his 
«« miſerable cottage, can laugh at the ſtorms and tempeſts, the rain and whirlwinds 
« which ſurround him, while his richeſt hope is only that of reſt, how much more 
chearfully muſt a man paſs through ſuch tranſient evils whoſe ſpirits are buoyed up 
with the certain expectation of finding a noble palace, and the moſt ſumptuous enter- 
tainment ready to receive him ? I do not much like the ſimile ; but I cannot think of 
a better. And yet, inadequate as the ſimile is, we may, I think, from the actions of 
mankind, conclude that they will conſider it as much too ſtrong ; for in the caſe I have 
put of the entertainment, is there any man ſo tender or poor-ſpirited as not to deſpiſe 
and often to deride the fierceſt of thoſe inclemencies which I have mentioned; but in 
«-0ur journey to the glorious manſions of everlaſting bliſs, how ſeverely is every little 
rub, every'trifling accident lamented ; and if fortune ſhowers down any of her hea- 
vier ſtorms upon us, how wretched do we preſently appear to ourſelves and to others! 
The reaſon of this can be no other than that we are not in earneſt in our faith; at the 
beſt we think, with too little attention, on this our great concern. While the moſt paul- 
try matters of this world, even thoſe pitiful trifles, thoſe childiſh gewgaws, riches 
« and honours, are tranſacted with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, and moſt ſerious lication, 
the grand and weighty affair of immortality is poſtponed and diſregarded, nor ever 
brought into the leaſt competition with our affairs here. If one of my cloth ſhould 
begin a diſcourſe of Heaven in the ſcenes of buſineſs or. pleaſure; in the Court of 
« Requeſts, at Garaway's'or at White's, would he gain a hearing, unleſs, perbaps, of 
<« ſome ſorry. jeſter who would deſire to ridicule him? would he not preſently acquire the 
name of the mad parſon, and be thought by all men worthy of Bedlam ? or would he 
not be treated as the Romans treated their Aretalogi ꝶ, and conſidered in the light of 
a buffoon. But why ſhould I mention thoſe places of hurry and worldly purſuit ?— 
What attention-do we engage even in the pulpit? here, if a ſermon be prolonged a 
little beyond the uſual hour, - doth it not ſet half the audience aſleep? as I queſtion not 
I have by this time both my children. —Well then, like a good-natured ſurgeon, who 
prepares his patient for a painful operation, by endeavouring as much as he can to 
deaden his ſenſation, I will now communicate to you, in your {lumbering condition, 
the news with which I threatened you. Your good mother, you are to know, is dead 
at laſt, and hath left her whole fortune to her elder daughter.— This is all the ill news 
I have to tell you. Confeſs now, if you are awake, did you not expect it was much 
„ worſe ? did not you apprehend that your charming child was dead? far from it, he is 
“ in perfect health, and the admiration of every what is more, he will be taken 
„ care of, with the tenderneſs of a parent, till your return. What pleaſure muſt this 
give you! if indeed any thing can add to the happineſs of a married couple, who are 
extremely and deſervedly fond of each other, and, as you write me, in perfect health. 
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_ '® To lock down on all human affairs as matters below his conſideration. | - 
- + A ſett of beggarly philoſophers, who diverted great men at their table with burleſque diſcourſes on virtue. 
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A ſuperſtitions heathen would have dreaded the malice of Nemeſis in your ſituation; 
e but as I am a chriſtian, I ſhall venture to add another circumſtance to your felicity, 

« by aſſuring you that you have, beſides your wife, a faithful and zealous friend. Do not 

« therefore, my dear children, fall into that fault which the excellent Thucydides ob- 

e ſerves, is too common in human nature, to bear heavily the being deprived of the 

e ſmaller good, without conceiving, at the ſame time, any gratitude for the much greater 

« bleſſings which we are ſuffered to enjoy. I have only farther to tell you, my ſon, that 
« when you call at Mr. Morand's, Rue Dauphine, you will find yourſelf worth a hun- 

« dred pounds. Good Heaven! how much richer are you than millions of people who 

are in want of nothing! farewel, and know me for | 

| * Your ſincere and affectionate friend,” 


© There, madam,” cries Booth, how do you like the letter? 

Oh! extremely,“ anſwered ſhe, the doctor is a charming man, I always loved 
« dearly to hear him preach. I remember to have heard of Mrs. Harris's death above a 
« year before I left the country; but never knew the particulars of her will before. I am 
extremely ſorry for it, upon my honour.” 

Oh fy! madam,” cries. Booth, © have you ſo ſoon forgot the chief purport of the 
« doctor's letter? 

Ay, ay, cried ſhe, * theſe are very pretty things to read, I acknowledge; but the 
© loſs of fortune is a ſerious matter; and I am fure a man of Mr. Booth's underſtanding 
* muſt think ſo. One conſideration, I muſt own, madam,” anſwered he, a good deal 
© baffled all the doctor's arguments. This was the concern for my little growing family, 
© who muſt one day feel the loſs ; nor was I ſo eaſy upon Amelia's account as upon my 
* own, though ſhe herſelf put on the utmoſt chearfulneſs, and ſtretched her invention to 
* the utmoſt to comfort me.— But ſure, madam, there is ſomething in the doctor's letter 
© to admire beyond the philoſophy of it; what think you of that eaſy, generous, friendly 
manner, in which he ſent me the hundred pounds? PRs 

Very noble and great indeed,” replied ſhe, but pray go on with your ſtory ; for I 
© long to hear the whole.“ » 


CHAP. XI. 
In which My. Booth relates bis return to England. 


- OTHING remarkable, as I remember, happened during our ftay at Paris, 
LY which we left ſoon after, and came to London. Here we reſted only two days, 
and then, taking leave of our fellow-travellers, we ſet out for Wiltſhire, my wife bein 
ſo impatient to ſee the child, which ſhe had left behind her, that the child ſhe carri 

< with her was almoſt killed with the fatigue of the journey, 
We arrived at our inn late in the evening. Amelia, though ſhe had no great reaſon 
© to be pleaſed with any part of her ſiſter's behaviour, reſolved to behave to her, as if 
* nothing wrong had ever happened. She therefore ſent a kind note to her the moment 
* of our arrival, giving her her option whether ſhe would come to us at the inn, or whether 
© we ſhould that evening wait on her. The ſervant, after waiting an hour, brought us 
an anſwer, excuſing her from coming to us ſo late, as ſhe was diſordered with a cold, 
* and deſiring my wife by no means to think of venturing out after the fatigue of her 
Journey, ſaying, ſhe would, on that account, defer the great pleaſure of ſeeing her till 
* the morning, without taking any more notice of your humble ſervant, than if no ſuch 
perſon had ben in the world, ear} th had very civilly ſent my a”, © 
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I ſhould not mention this trifle, if it was not to ſhew you the nature of the woman, 
and that it will be a kind of key to her future conduct. 
© When the ſervant returned, the good doctor, who had been with us almoſt all the 
time of his abſence, hurried us away to his houſe, where we preſently found a ſup 
and a bed prepared for us. My wife was eagerly deſirous to ſee her child that night; 
© but the doctor would not ſuffer it; and as he was at nurſe at a diſtant part of the town, 
© and the doctor aſſured her he had ſeen him in perfect health that evening, ſhe ſuffered 
© herſelf at laſt to be diſſuaded. 

Me ſpent that evening in the moſt agreeable manner: for the doctor's wit and hu- 
© mour, joined to the higheſt chearfulneſs and good - nature, made him the moſt agree- 
© able companion in the world; and he was now in the higheſt ſpirits, which he was 
© pleaſed to place to our account. We fat together to a very late hour : for ſo excellent 
is my wife's conſtitution, that ſhe declared ſhe was ſcarce ſenſible of any fatigue from 
© her late journies. 

Amelia ſlept not a wink all night, and in the morning early the doctor accompanied 
us to the little infant. The tranſports we felt on this occaſion were really enchanting, 
nor can any but a fond parent conceive, I am certain, the leaſt idea of them. Our 
imaginations ſuggeſted a hundred agreeable circumſtances, none of which had, perhaps, 
any foundation. We made words and meaning out of every ſound, and in every fea- 
ture found out ſome reſemblance to my Amelia, as ſne did to me. 

But I aſk your pardon for dwelling on ſuch incidents; and will proceed to ſcenes 
* which,” to moſt perſons, will be more entertaining. , 

We went hence to pay a viſit to Miſs Harris, whoſe reception of us was, I think, 
truly ridiculous; and as you know the lady, I will endeavour to deſcribe it particularly. 

At our firſt arrival we were uſhered into a parlour, where we were ſuffered to wait al - 
* moſt an hour. At length the lady of the houſe appeared in deep mourning, with a 
* face, if poſſible, more diſmal than her dreſs, in which, however, there was every ap- 
* pearance of art. Her features were indeed ſkrewed up to the very height of grief. 
With this face, and in the moſt ſolemn gait, ſhe approached: Amelia, and coldly ſaluted 
©. her. After which, ſhe made me a very diſtant formal courteſy, and we all fat down. 
A ſhort ſilence now enſued, which Miſs Harris at length broke, with a deep ſigh, and 

* ſaid, © Siſter, here is a great alteration in this place . you ſaw it laſt; Heaven hath 
« been pleaſed to take my poor mother to. itſelf.” (Here ſhe wiped her eyes, and then 
continued) I hope I know my duty, and have learned a proper reſignation to the di- 
« vine will; but ſomething is to be allowed to grief for the beſt of mothers; for ſo ſhe 
« was to us both: and if at laſt ſhe made any Aktion, ſhe muſt have had her reaſons 
« for ſo doing. I am ſure I can truly fay I never wiſhed, much leſs deſired it.“ The 
< tears now ſtood in poor Amelia's eyes; indeed ſhe had paid too many already for the 
memory of ſo unnatural a parent. She anſwered with I ſweetneſs of an angel, that 
© ſhe was far from blaming her ſiſter's emotions on ſo tender an occaſion; that ſhe hear- 
« tily joined with her in her grief: for that nothing which her mother had done in the 
latter part of her life, could efface the remembrance of that tenderneſs which ſhe had 
formerly ſhewn her. Her ſiſter caught hold of the word efface, and rung the changes 
upon it,—< Efface !” cried ſne, O Miſs Emily (for you muſt not expect me to re- 
8 pron names that will be for ever odious) I wiſh indeed every thing could be effaced.— 

««. Effaced ! O that that was poſſible; we might then have ſtill: enjoyed my poor mo- 
«© ther: for I am convinced ſhe never recovered her grief on a certain occaſion.” _—— 
Thus ſhe ran on, and after many bitter ſtrokes upon her ſiſter, at laſt directly charged 
© her mother's death on my marriage with Amelia. I could be filent then no longer. I 
* reminded her of the perfect reconciliation between us before my departure, and the 
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great fondneſs which ſhe expreſſed for me; nor could I help ſaying in very plain terms, 
that if ſhe had ever changed her opinion of me, as I was not conſcious of having de- 
© ſerved ſuch a change by my own behaviour, I was well convinced to whoſe good offices 
J owed it. Guilt hath very quick ears to an accuſation. Miſs Harris immediately an- 
« ſwered to the charge. She ſaid ſuch ſuſpicions were no more than ſhe expected; that 
< they were of a piece with every other part of my conduct, and gave her one confola- 
© tion, that they ſerved to account for her ſiſter Emily's unkindneſs, as well to herſelf as 
to her poor deceaſed mother, and in ſome meaſure leſſened the guilt of it with regard 

to her, ſince it was not eaſy to know how far a woman is in the power of her huſband. 
My dear Amelia reddened at this reflexion on me; and begged her ſiſter to name any 
« ſingle inſtance of unkindneſs or diſreſpect, in which ſhe had ever offended. To this 
© the other anſwered, (I am ſure I repeat her words, though I cannot mimic either the 
voice or air with which they were ſpoken) —*< Pray, Miſs Emily, which is to be the 
« judge, yourſelf or that gentleman ? I remember the time when I could have truſted to 
« your judgment in any affair; but you are now no longer miſtreſs of yourſelf, and are 
ce not anſwerable for your actions. Indeed it is my conſtant prayer that your actions 
* may not be imputed to you. It was the conſtant prayer of that bleſſed woman, my 
« dear mother, who is now a faint above; a ſaint whoſe name I can never mention with- 
« out a tear, though I find you can hear it without one.—I cannot help obſerving ſome 
te concern on ſo melancholy an occaſion ; it ſeems due to decency ; but perhaps (for I al- 
&* ways wiſh to excuſe you) you are forbid to cry.” The idea of being bid or forbid to 
* cry, ſtruck ſo ſtrongly on my fancy, that indignation. only could have prevented me 
from laughing. But my narrative, I am afraid, begins to grow tedious.— In ſhort, 
after hearing, for near an hour, every malicious inſinuation which a fertile genius could 
* invent, we took our leaye, and ſeparated as perſons who would never willingly meet 
© again. 

Ehe next morning, after this interview, Amelia received a long letter from Miſs 
* Harris in which, 5 A many bitter invectives againſt me, ſhe excuſed her mother, 
« alledging that ſhe had been driven to do as ſhe did, in order to prevent Amelia's ruin, 
if her fortune had fallen into my hands. She likewiſe very remately hinted that ſhe 
would be only a truſtee for her ſiſter's children, and told her, that on one condition 
only, ſhe would conſent to live with her as a fiſter. This was, if ſhe could by an 
© means be ſeparated from that man, as ſhe was pleaſed to call me, who had cauſed fo 
much miſchief in the family. 

I was ſo enraged at this uſage, that, had not Amelia intervened, I believe I ſhould 
© have applied to a magiſtrate for a ſearch-warrant for that picture, which there was ſo 
much reaſon to ſuſpect ſhe had ſtolen ; and which, I am convinced, upon a fearch, we 
* ſhould have found in her poſſeſſion.%” _ 

- * Nay, it is poſſible enough,” cries Miſs Matthews; for I believe there is no wicked- 
© neſs of which the lady is not capable.“ | 

This agreeable letter was ſucceeded by another of the like comfortable kind, which 
informed me that the company in which I was, being an additional one raiſed in the be- 
* ginning of the war, was reduced; ſo that I was now a lieutenant on halt-pay. 

* Whulſt we were meditating on our preſent ſituation, the good doctor came to us. 
* When we related to him the manner in which my fiſter had treated us, he cried our, 
* Poor foul! I pity her heartily ;”* for this is the; ſevereſt reſentment he ever expreſſes ; | 
indeed I have often heard him ſay, that a wicked ſoul is the greateſt object of compal- 
* ſion in the world. A ſentiment which we ſhall leave the — 2 a little time to digeſt. 
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CHAP. XII. 
In which My. Booth concludes his for. 
E next day the doctor ſet out for his parſonage, which was about thirty miles 
6 diſtant, whither Amelia and myſelf accompanied him, and where we ſtayed with 


him all the time of his reſidence there, being almoſt three months. 


The fituation of the pariſh under my friend's care is very pleaſant. It is placed 
© among meadows, waſhed by a clear trout ſtream, and flanked on both ſides with 
© downs. His houſe indeed would not much attract the admiration of the virzuoſo. He 
© builtit himſelf, and it is remarkable only for its plainneſs; with which the furniture 
© ib well agrees, that there is no one thing in it that may not be abſolutely neceſſary, ex- 
* cept books, and the prints of Mr. Hogarth, whom he calls a moral ſatiriſt. 

Nothing, however, can be imagined more agreeable than the life that the doctor 
© leads in this homely houſe, which he calls his earthly paradiſe. All his pariſhoners, 
© whom he treats as his children, regard him as their common father. Once in a week 
he conſtantly viſits every houſe in the pariſh, examines, commends, and rebukes, as 
© he finds occaſion. This is practiſed likewiſe by his curate in his abſence ; and fo — 
© an effect is produced by this their care, that no quarrels ever proceed either to blows 
© or law-ſuits; no beggar is to be found in the whole pariſh; nor did I ever hear a very 
profane oath all the time I lived in it. 

* But'to return, from ſo agreeable a digreſſion, to my own affairs, that are much leſs 
© worth your attention. In the midſt of all the pleaſures I tafted in this ſweet place, 
and in the moſt delightful company, the woman and man whom I loved above all 
things, melancholy reflexions concerning my unhappy circumſtances would often ſteal 
© into my thoughts. My fortune was now reduced to leſs than forty pounds a year; I 
© had already two children, and my dear Amelia was again with child. 

One day the doctor found me firting by myſelf, and employed in melancholy con- 
templations on this ſubject. He told me 4 had obſerved me growing of late very ſe- 
« rious; that he knew the occaſion, and neither wondered at, nor blamed me. He then 
© aſked me if I had an 255 of going again into the army; if not, what ſcheme of 
© life I propoſed to myſelf. | 428 


I told him, that as I had no powerful friends, I could have but little expectations in 
* a military way; that I was as incapable of thinking of any other ſcheme, as all buſi- 
« neſs required ſome knowledge or experience, and hkewiſe money to ſet up with; of all 
which 1 was deſtitute. 
Lou muſt know then,” child, ſaid the doctor, that I have been thinking on this 
„ ſubject as well as you: for I can think, I promiſe you, with a pleaſant countenance.” 
* Theſe were his words. As to the army, perhaps means might be found of getting 
you another commiſſion; but my daughter ſeems to have a violent objection to it; 
and to be plain, I fancy you yourſelf will find no glory make you amends for your 
<< abſence from her. And for my part,” ſaid he, I never think thoſe men wiſe who for 
„any worldly intereſt forego the greateſt happineſs of their lives. If I miſtake not,” 
« Jays he, a country life, where you could be always together, would make you both 
e much happier people.” 8 


© Tanfwered, that of all things I preferred it moſt; and 1 believed Amelia was of the 
ſame opinion. | . | 


* © The 
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The doctor, after a little heſitation, propoſed to me to turn farmer, and offered to 
© let me his parſonage, which was then become vacant. He faid, it was a farm which 
« required but little ſtock, and thar little ſhould not be wanting. 

: 1 embraced this offer very eagerly, and with great thankfulneſs, and immediately re- 
© paired to Amelia to communicate it to her, and to know her ſentiments. 

Amelia received the news with the higheſt tranſports of joy; ſhe ſaid that her 
« greateſt fear had always been of my entring again into the army. She was ſo kind as 
« to ſay, that all ſtations of life were equal to her, unleſs as one afforded her more of 
© my company than another.?“ * And as to our children,” ſaid ſhe,” © let us breed them 
« up to an humble fortune; and they will be contented with it: for none,” added my 
« angel,” © deſerves happineſs, or indeed, are capable of it, who make any particular ſta- 
« tion a neceſſary ingredient.” 


* Thus, madam, you ſee me degraded from my former rank in life ; no longer Cap- 
« tain Booth, but farmer Booth at your ſervice. 

During my firſt year's continuance in this new ſcene of life, nothing, I think, re- 
à markable happened; the hiſtory of one day would, indeed, be the hiſtory of the whole 
« year.” 

Well, pray then,“ ſaid Miſs Matthews, do let us hear the hiſtory of that Day; I 
© have a ſtrange curiolity to know how you could kill your time; and do, if poſſible, 
© find out the very beſt day you can.” | | | 

If you command me, madam,” anſwered Booth, you muſt yourſelf be accountable 
for the dulneſs of the narrative. Nay, I believe, you have impoſed a very difficult taſk 
© on me; for the greateſt happineſs is incapable of deſcription.” 

I roſe then, madam.“ 

O the moment you waked, undoubtedly,” ſaid Miſs Matthews. 

© Uſually, ſaid he, between five and fix.” 

I will have go uſually,” cried Miſs Matthews, you are confined to a day, and it is 
to be the beſt and happieſt in the year. | 

* Nay, madam,” cnes Booth, then I muſt tell you the day in which Amelia was 
brought to bed, after a painful arid dangerous labour; for that I think was the hap- 

© pieſt day of my life.” ol 

.<T proteſt,* ſaid ſhe, you are become farmer Booth, indeed. What a happineſs 
© have you painted to my imagination ! you put me in mind of a news-paper, where 
* my lady ſuch-a-one is delivered of a ſon, to the great joy of ſome illuſtrious fa- 
* mily. ; | | 
y then, I do aſſure you, Miſs Matthews,” cries Booth, I ſcarce know a circum- 
© ſtance that diſtinguiſhed one day from another. The whole was one continued ſeries of 
© love, health, and tranquillity. Our lives reſembled a calm ſea. 

The dulleſt of all ideas,“ cries the lady. 


I know, faid he, it muſt appear dull in 9 for who can deſcribe the plea · 
© ſures which the morning air gives to one in perfect health; the flow of ſpirits which 
* ſprings up from exerciſe ; the delights which parents feel from the prattle, and inno- 
© cent follies of their children ; the joy with which the tender ſmile of a wife infpires a 
* huſband ; or laſtly, the chearful, ſolid comfort which a fond couple enjoy in each 
* other's converſation.— All theſe pleaſures, and every other of which our ſituation was 
* capable, we taſted in the higheſt degree. Our happineſs was, perhaps, too great; for 
fortune ſeemed to grow envious of it, and interpoſed one of the moſt cruel accidents 
© that could have befallen us, by robbing us of our dear friend the doctor. 


I am ſorry for it,“ ſaid Miſs Matthews. He was indeed a valuable man, and I 
© never heard of his death before.“ 


* Long 
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© Long may it be before any one hears of it,” cries Booth. He is, indeed, dead to 
us; but will, I hope, enjoy many happy years of life. You know, madam, the obli- 
« gations he had to his patron the earl; indeed, it was impoſſible to be once in his com- 
< pany without hearing of them; I am ſure you will neither wonder that he was choſen 
© to attend the young lord in his travels as his tutor, nor that the good man, however 
diſagreeable it might be (as in fact it was) to his inclination, ſhould comply with the 
'< earneſt requeſt of his friend and patron. | 
© By this means I was bereft not only of the beſt companion in the world, but of the 
* beſt counſellor; a loſs of which I have ſince felt the bitter conſequence : for no greater 
© advantage, I am convinced, can arrive to a young man who hath any degree of under- 
**. ſtanding, than an intimate converſe with one of riper years, who is not only able to 
© adviſe, but who knows the manner of adviſing. By this means alone, youth can en- 
joy the benefit of the experience of age, and that at a time of life when ſuch expe- 
© rience will be of more ſervice to a man, than when he hath lived long enough to ac- 
quire it of himſelf. | | 
From want of my ſage counſellor, I now fell into many errors. The firſt of theſe was 
< in enlarging by buſineſs, by adding a farm of one hundred a year to the parſonage ; in 


*< renting which I had alſo as bad a bargain as the doctor had before given me a good 
was 


one. The conſequence of which was, that whereas at the end of the firſt year, 
Worth upwards of fourſcore pounds; at the end of the ſecond, I was near half that 


'< ſum worſe (as the phraſe is) than nothing. 


A ſecond folly I was guilty of, in uniting families with the curate of the pariſh, 
ho had juſt married, as my wife and I thought, a very good fort of a woman. We 


'© had not, however, lived one month together before I plainly perceived this good ſort of 
© woman had taken a great prejudice againſt my Amelia; for which, if I had not known 
< ſomething of the human paſſions, and that high place which envy holds among thein, 


'* 1 ſhould not have been able to account: for ſo far was my angel from having given her 


© any cauſe of diſlike, that ſhe had treated her not only with civility, but kindneſs, 
© Beſides ſuperiority in beauty, which, I believe, all the world would have allowed to 


Amelia, there was another cauſe of this envy, which I am-almoſt aſhamed to mention, 


< asit may well be called my greateſt folly. You are to know then, madam, that from 
© a boy I had been always fond of driving a coach, in which I valued myſelf on 8 
* ſome ſkill. This, perhaps, was an innocent, but I allow it to have been a childi 

vanity. As I had an opportunity, therefore, of buying an old coach and harneſs 
very cheap, (indeed they coſt me but twelve pound) and as I conſidered that the fame 
©: horſes which drew my waggons, would likewiſe draw my coach, I reſolved on indulg- 


ing myſelf in the purchaſe. 


© The conſequence of ſetting up this old coach is inconceivable. Before this, 
as my wife and myſelf had very little diſtinguiſhed ourſelves from the other farmers 
and their wives, either in our dreſs, or our way of living, they treated us as their 
« equals; but now they began to conſider us as elevating ourſelves into a ſtate of ſupe- 
© -riority, and immediately began to envy, hate, and declare war againſt us. The neigh- 
*. bouring little ſquires too, were uneaſy to ſee a poor renter become their equal in a mat- 


I ter in which they placed ſo much dignity ;” and not doubting but it aroſe in me from 


the ſame oſtentarion, they began to hate me likewiſe, and to turn my equipage into 
© ridicule; aſſerting that my horſes, which were as well matched as any in the king- 


© dom, were of different colours and ſizes; with much more of that kind of wit, the 


only baſis of which is lying. 
But what will appear moſt ſurpriſing to you, madam, was that the curate's wife, who 
being lame, had more uſe of the coach than my Amelia, (indeed, ſhe ſeldom m_ 4 
: | : * chur 
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church in any other manner) was one of my bittereſt enemies on the occaſion. If ſhe 
had ever any diſpute with Amelia, which all the ſweetneſs of my poor girl could not 
ſometimes avoid, ſhe was ſure to introduce with a malicious ſneer,* Though my huſ- 
band doth not keep a coach, madam.” * Nay, ſhe took this opportunity to upbraid 
my wife with the loſs of her fortune, alledging,* That ſome folks might have had as 
6 pretenſions to a coach as other folks, and a better too, as they brought a better 
fortune to their huſbands, | But that all people had not the art of making brick with- 
out ſtraw.” 
* You will wonder, perhaps, madam, how I can remember ſuch ſtuff, which, indeed, was 
a long time only matter of amuſement to both Amelia and myſelf; but we, at laſt, 
experienced the miſchievous nature of envy, and that it tends rather to produce tragical 
than comical events. My neighbours now began to conſpire againſt me. They nick- 
named me in deriſion, the Squire Farmer. Whatever I wots, cn I was ſure to buy 
« dearer;z and when I fold, I was obliged to ſell cheaper than any other. In fact, they 
« were all united; and while they every day committed treſpaſſes on my lands with im- 
« punity, if any of my cattle eſcaped into their fields, I was either forced to enter into a 
55 — or to make amends four - fold for the damage ſuſtained. 5 
The conſequences of all this could be no other than that ruin which enſued. - With- 
out tiring you with particulars, before the end of four years, I became involved in 
debt near three hundred pound, more than the value of all my effects. My land-lord 
_ © ſeized my ſtock for rent; and to avoid immediate confinement in priſon, I was forced 
to leave the country, with all that I hold dear in the world, my wife, and my poor 
« little family. 2 2 | 
© In this 3 I arrived in town five or ſix days ago. I had juſt taken a lodging 
© in the verge of the court, and had writ my dear Amelia word, where ſhe might 
me, when ſhe had ſettled her affairs in the beft manner ſhe could. That very evening, 
* as I was returning home from a coffee-houſe, a fray happening in the ſtreet, I endea- 
voured to aſſiſt the injured party, when I was ſeized by the watch, and after being con- 
« fined all night in the round-houſe, was conveyed in the morning before a juſtice of 
peace, who committed me hither ; where I ſhould probably have ſtarved, had I not, 
6 your hands, found a moſt unaccountable preſervation.—And here, give leave to 
* afſire you, my dear Miſs Matthews, that whatever advantage I may have reaped from 
your misfortune, I ſincerely lament it; nor would I have purchaſed any relief to myſelf 
at the price of ſeeing you in this dreadful place. 
He ſpake theſe laſt words with great tenderneſs : for he was a man of conſummate 
I nature, and had formerly had much affection for this young lady; indeed, more 
1 the generality of people are capable of entertaining for any perſon whatſoever. 
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HAP. I. 
Containing very myſterious matter. 
M SS Matthews did not in the leaſt fall ſnort of Mr. Booth in expreſſions of 


tenderneſs. Her eyes, the moſt eloquent orators on ſach occafions, exerted 
their utmoſt force; and, at the concluſion of his ſpeech, ſhe caſt a look as lan- 
- guithingly ſweet, as ever Cleopatra gave to Anthony. In real fact, this Mr. Booth had 
been her firſt love, and had made more thoſe impreſſions on her young heart, which the 
learned in this branch of philoſophy affirm, and perhaps truly, are never to be eradicated. 
When Booth had finiſhed his ſtory, a ſilence enſued of ſome minutes; an interval 
which the painter would deſcribe much better than the writer. Some readers may how- 
ever be able to make ay pertinent conjectures, by what I have ſaid above, eſpecially 
when they are told that Miſs Matthews broke the ſilence by a ſigh, and cried, * why is 
Mr. Booth unwilling to allow me the happineſs of thinking my misfortunes have been 
of ſome little advantage to him? ſure the happy Amelia would not be ſo ſelfiſh to en- 
vy me that pleaſure. No; not if ſhe was as much the fondeſt as ſhe is the happieſt 
© of women, Good Heavens! madam,” ſaid he, do you call my Amelia the 
© happieſt of women? Indeed I do,“ anſwered ſhe briſkly.— O Mr. th, 'there is a 
| © ſpeck of white in her fortune, which when it falls to the lot of a ſenſible woman, 
makes her full amends for all the croſſes which can attend her—Perhaps ſhe may not 
< be ſenſible of it; but if it had been my bleſt fate—O Mr. Booth, could I have thought 
© when we were firſt acquainted, that the moſt agreeable man in the world had been ca- 
_ © pable of making the kind, the tender, the affectionate huſband—the happy Amelia in 
© thoſe days was unknown; Heaven had not then given her a proſpect of the happineſs 
it intended her but yet it did intend it her: for ſure there is a fatality in the affairs 
' © of love; and the more I reflect on my own life, the more I am convinced of it. O 
Heavens] how a thouſand little cireumſtances crowd into my mind. When you firſt 

* marched into our town, you had then the colours in your hand; as you paſſed under 
© the window where I ſtood, my glove by accident dropt into the ſtreet ; you ſtoopt, took 
up my glove, and putting it upon the ſpike belonging to your colours, lifted it up to 
* the window. Upon this, a young lady, who ſtood by, ſaid, fo, Miſs, the young 
officer hath accepted your challenge. I bluſhed then, and 1 bluſh now, when, I con- 
* fels to you, I thought you the prettieſt young fellow 1 had ever ſeen; and, upon my 
© ſoul, I believe you was then the prettieſt fellow in the world.”—Booth here made a 
low bow, and cried—* O dear madam, how ignorant was I of my own happineſs l' 
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© Would you really have thought ſo?” anſwered ſhe, © however, there is ſome polite- 
« neſs, if there be no ſincerity in what you ſay, Here the governor of the enchanted 
caſtle interrupted them, and entering the room without any ceremony, acquainted the 
lady and gentleman, that it was locking- up time; and addreſſing Booth, by the name of 
captain, aſked him if he would not not pleaſe to have a bed; adding, that he might 
have one in the next room to the lady, but that it would come dear; for that he never 
let a bed in that room under a guinea, nor could he afford it cheaper to his father. 

No an{wer was made to this propoſal ; but Miſs Matthews, who had already learnt ſome 
of the ways of the houſe, ſaid, ſhe believed Mr. Booth would like to drink a glaſs of 
ſomething ; upon which, the governor immediately trumpeted forth the praiſes of his 
rack-punch, and without waiting for any farther commands, preſently produced a large 
bowl of that hquor. 90 | | | $56 

The governor having recommended the goodneſs of his punch by a hearty draught, 
began to revive the other matter, ſaying, that he was juſt going to bed, and muſt firſt 
lock up. —* But ſuppoſe,” ſaid Miſs Matthews, with a ſmile, © the captain and I ſhould 
© have a mind to fit up all night With all my heart, ſaid the governor ; but I expect 
* a conſideration for thoſe matters. For my part, I don't enquire into what doth not 
concern me; but ſingle and double are two things. If I lock up double, I expect 
half a guinea; and I'm ſure the captain cannot think that's out of the way It is but 
the price of a bagnio.* . 1 | . 

Miis Matthews's face became of the colour of ſcarlet at thoſe words. However, ſhe 
muſtered up her ſpirits, and turning to Booth, ſaid, what ſay you, captain? for my 
* own part, I had never leſs inclination to ſleep ; which hath the greater charms for you, 
the punch or the pillow ? <I hope, madam,” anſwered Booth, you have a better opi- 
nion of me, than to doubt my preferring Miſs Matthews's converſation to either, I 
© affure you, replied ſhe, it is no compliment to you, to ſay I prefer yours to ſleep at 


© this time.“ . 


The governor then, having received his fee, departed ; and turning the key, left the 


gentleman and the lady to themſelves. 
In imitation of him, we will lock up likewiſe a ſcene which we do not think proper to 
expoſe to the eyes of the public. If any over curious readers ſhould be diſappointed on 


his occaſion; we will recommend ſuch readers to the apologies with which certain gay 


ies have lately been pleaſed to oblige the world, where they will poſſibly find every 


- thing recorded, that paſt at this interval, 


But though we decline painting the ſcene, it is not our intention to conceal from the 
world the frailty of Mr. Booth, or of his fair partner, who certainly paſt that evening, 
in a manner inconſiſtent with the ſtrict rules of virtue and chaſtity. 

To fay the truth, we are much more concerned for the behaviour of the gentleman, 
than of the lady, not only for his ſake, bur for the ſake of the beſt woman in the world, 
whom we ſhould be ſorry to conſider as yoked to a man of no worth nor honour. 

We deſire therefore the good-natured and candid reader will be pleaſed to weigh at- 
tentively the ſeveral unlucky circumſtances which concurred fo critically, that fortune 
ſeemed to have uſed her utmoſt endeavours to enſnare poor Booth's 1 Let the 


reader ſet before his eyes a fine young woman, in a manner a firſt love, conferring obli- 


gations, and uſing every art to ſoften, to allure, to win, and to enflame ; letſhim con- 
ſider the time and place; let him remember that Mr. Booth was a young fellow, in the 
higheſt vigour of life; and laſtly, let him add one ſingle circumſtance, that the parties 


were alone together; and then if he will not acquit the defendant, he muſt be convicted; 


for I have nothing more to fay in his defence, 
| | | M 2 CHAP, 


* be. % 


1 
5 
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CHAP. 
The latter part of which coe expect will pleaſe our reader better than the former. 


Whole week did our lady and gentleman live in this criminal converſation, in which 
A the happineſs of the former was much more perfect than that of the latter; for 
though the charms of Miſs Matthews, and her exceſſive endearments, ſometimes lulled 
every thought in the ſweet lethargy of pleaſure; yet in the intervals of his fits, his vir- 
tue alarmed and rouſed him, and brought the image of poor injured Amelia to haunt 
and torment him, In fact, if we regard this world only, it is the intereſt of every man 
to be either perfectly good, or completely bad. He had better deſtroy his conſcience, 
than gently wound it. The many lire reflections which every bad action coſts a mind 
in which there are any remains of goodneſs, are not to be compenſated by the higheſt 
Pleaſures which ſuch an action can produce. | | 

So it happened to Mr. Booth. Repentance never failed to follow his tranſgreſſions ;. 
and yet ſo perverſe is our judgment, and fo ſlippery is the deſcent of vice, when once 
we are entered into it ; the ſame crime which he now repented of, became a reaſon for 
doing that which was to cauſe his future repentance ; and he continued to fin on, be- 
cauſe he had begun. His repentance however returned ſtill heavier and heavier, till 
at laſt it flung him into a melancholy, which Miſs Matthews plainly perceived, and at 
which ſhe could not avoid expreſſing ſome reſentment in obſcure hints, and ironical com- 
8 on Amelia's ſuperiority to her whole ſex; who could not cloy a gay young fel- 

by many years poſſeſſion. She would then repeat the compliments which others 


had made to her own beauty and could not forbear once crying out: Upon my ſoul! 


my dear Billy, I believe the chief diſadvantage on my ſide, is in my ſuperior fondneſs , 
© for love, in the minds of men, hath one quality at leaſt of a fever, which is to prefer. 


. © coldneſs in the object. Confeſs, dear Will, is there not ſomething vaſtly refreſhing in 


© the cool air of a prude. Booth fetched a deep ſigh, and begged her never more to 
mention Amelia's name.—* O Will,” cries ſhe, © aid that requeſt proeced from the mo- 
< tive I could wiſh, I ſhould be the happieſt of womankind. — You would not ſure, ma- 
dam,“ faid Booth, deſire a ſacrifice, which 1 muſt be a villain to make to any? de- 
© fire!* anſwered ſhe, *© are there any bonds to the deſires of love! have not I been ſa- 
* crificed? hath not my firſt love been torn from my bleeding heart ?—lI claim a prior 
© right—As for ſacrifices, I can make them too? and would ſacrifice the whole world at 
* the leaft call of my love.” 


Here ſhe delivered a letter to Booth, which ſhe had received within an hour, the con- 


E : - tents of which were theſe : 


© Deareſt madam, 


8 ＋ HOSE only who truly know what love is, can have any conception of the hor- 


rors 1 felt at hearing of your confinement at my arrival in town, which was this 


morning. I immediately ſent my lawyer to enquire into the particulars, who brought 


me the agreeable news that the man, whoſe heart's blood ought not to be valued at 
© the rate of a ſingle hair of yours, is entirely out of all danger, and that you might 
be admitted to bail. I preſently ordered him to go with two of my tradeſmen, who 
© are to be bound in any tum for your appearance, if he ſhould be mean enough to pro- 
© ſecute you. Though you may expect my attorney with you ſoon, I would not delay 
© ſending this, as I hope the news will be agreeable to you. My chariot will attend at 
* the lame time to carry you wherever you pleaſe. You may eaſily gueſs what 1 0 

| | * lence 
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© lence I have done to myſelf in not waiting on you in perſon ; but I, who know your 
«. delicacy, feared it might offend, and that you might think me ungenerous enough to 
hope from your diſtreſſes and happineſs, which I am reſolved to owe to your free gift 
alone, when your good-nature ſhall induce you to beſtow on me what no man living 
can merit. I beg you will pardon all the cdntents of this haſty letter, and do me the 
©. honour of. believing me, 
« Deareſt madam, 
* Your moſt paſſionate admirer, 
and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
*DAMON- 


Booth thought he had ſomewhere before ſeen the ſame hand; but in his preſent hurry 
of ſpirits could not recolle& whoſe it was; nor did the lady give him any time for re- 
flection: for he had ſcarce read the letter when ſhe produced a little bit of paper, and 
cried out, here, Sir, here are the contents which he fears will offend me.“ She then 
put a bank-bill of a hundred pound into Mr. Beoth's hands, and aſked him with a 
{mile, if he did not think ſhe had reaſon to be offended with ſo much infolence; 

Before Booth could return any anſwer, the governor arrived and introduced: Mr: Ro- 
gers the attorney, who acquainted the lady that he had brought her diſcharge from her 
confinement, and that a chariot waited at the door to attend her wherever ſhe pleaſed. 

She received the diſcharge from Mr. Rogers, and ſaid ſhe was very much obliged- to 
the gentleman who. employed him, but that ſhe would not make uſe of the chariot, as 
ſhe had no notion of leaving that wretched place in a triumphant manner; in which re- 
ſolution, when the attorney faund her. obſtinate, he withdrew, as did the governor with 
many bows, and as many ladyſhips. 

They were no ſooner gone, than Booth aſked the lady why ſhe would refuſe the cha- 
riot of a gentleman. who had behaved with ſuch exceſſive reſpect. She looked earneſtly - 
upon him, and cried; How unkind i that queſtion! do you imagine I would go and. 
© leave you in ſuch a ſituation ?- thou knoweſt but little of Califta, Why, do you think 
] would accept this hundred pound from a+ man I diſlike, unleſs it was to be ſervice- 
© able ta _ man I love? L inſiſt on your taking it as your own, and uſing whatever you 
want of it.“ 

Booth proteſted in the ſolemneſt manner, that he would not touch a ſhilling of it, ſay- 
ing, he had already received too many obligations at her hands, and more than ever he 
ſhould be able, he feared, to repay. * How unkind, anſwered ſhe, is every word you 
* ſay? why will you mention obligations? love never confers any. It doth every thing 
for its own ſake, I am not therefore obliged. to the man whoſe paſſion makes him ge- 
© nerous/: for I feel how inconſiderable the whole world would appear to me, if I could 
throw it after my heart. 

Much more of this kind paſt, ſhe ſtill preſſing the bank- note upon him, and he as 
he 21926 refuſing, till Booth left the lady to dreſs herſelf, and went. to walk in the area 

the priſon. 5815 ; 
Miſs Matthews now applied to the governor. to know. by. what means ſhe might pro- 
eure the captain his liberty. The governor anſwered, * as he cannot get bail, it will be 
a difficult matter; and money to be ſure there muſt be: for people, no doubt, expect to 
touch on theſe occaſions. When priſoners have not wherewithal as the law requires to 
« entitle themſelves to juſtice, why they muſt be beholden to other people, to give them 
| © their liberty; and people will not to be ſure ſuffer others to be beholden to them for. 

nothing, whereof there is good reaſon : for how ſhould we all live if it was nor. for 
* theſe things ! =* Well, well,“ ſaid ſhe, * and how much will it coſt.—“ How __ 
W . 
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known the value of it) delivered him the bank bill, and bid him 
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anſwered he,—* How much why, let me ſee. Here he heſitated ſome time, and then 
anſwered, * that for five guineas he would undertake to procure the captain his diſcharge.” 
That being the ſum which he computed to remain in the lady's pocket; for as to the gentle- 


man's, he had long been acquainted with the emptineſs of it, 


Miſs Matthews, to whom money was as dirt, (indeed ſhe may be thought not to have 


t it changed: for if 
the whole, ſays ſhe, will procure him his liberty, he ſhall have it this evening. 


The whole, madam, anſwered the governor, as ſoon as he had recovered his breath: 
for it almoſt forſook him at the fight of the black word hundred. No, no.—There 
might be people indeed---but I am not one of thoſe. A hundred! no, nor nothing like 
bit. - As for myſelf, as I ſaid, I will be content with five guineas, and I am ſure that's 


© little enough. What other people will expect, I cannot exactly ſay.---To be ſure his 


_< worſhip's clerk will expect to touch pretty handſomely ; as for his worſhip himſelf he never 


© touches any thing, that is, not to ſpeak of; but then the conſtable will expect ſome- 
thing, and the watchmen muſt have ſomething, and the lawyers on both ſides they 


.< muſt have their fees for finiſhing.”---< Well,” ſaid ſhe, © 1 leave all to you. If it coſts 


me twenty pound I will have him diſcharged this afternoon.----But you muſt give 


his diſcharge into my hands, without letting the captain know any thing of che 


matter.. | 

The governor promiſed to obey her commands in every particular; nay, he was ſo 
very induſtrious, that though dinner was juſt then coming upon the table, at her earneſt 
requeſt, he ſet out immediately on the purpoſe, and went, as he ſaid, in purſuit of the 
lawyer. | 
All the other company aſſembled at table as uſual, where poor Booth was the only per- 
fon out of ſpirits. This was imputed by all preſent to a wrong cauſe ; nay, Miſs Mat- 


- _ thews herſelf either could not, or would not, ſuſpect that there was any thing deeper than 


the deſpair of being ſpeedily diſcharged, that lay heavy on his mind. 
However, the mirth of the reſt, and a pretty liberal quantity of punch, which he 
ſwallowed after dinner (for Miſs Matthews had ordered a very large bowl at her own ex- 


. pence, to entertain the good company at her farewell) ſo far exhilarated his ſpirits, that 


when the young lady and he retired to their tea, he had all the marks of gayety in his 
countenance, and his eyes ſparkled with good humour. | 

The gentleman and lady had ſpent about two hours in tea and converſation, when the 
governor returned, and privately delivered to the lady the diſcharge for her friend, and 
the ſum of eighty two pounds five ſhillings; the reſt having been, he ſaid, diſburſed in 
the buſineſs, of which he was ready at any time to render an exact account. 

Miſs Matthews being again alone with Mr. Booth, ſhe put the diſcharge into his 
hands, deſiring him to aſk her no queſtions; and adding, I think, fir, we have neither 
© of us now any thing more to do at this place.” She then ſummoned the governor, and 
ordered a bill of that day's expence, for long ſcores were not uſual there; and at the ſame 
time ordered a hackney-coach, without having yet determined whither ſhe would go, but 


fully determined ſhe was, wherever ſhe went, to take Mr. Booth with her. 


The governor was now approaching with a long roll of paper, when a faint voice was 


heard to cry out haſtily, where is he ?---and preſently a female ſpectre, all pale and breath- 
lefs, - ruſhed into the room, and fell into Mr. Booth's arms, where ſhe immediately 
fainted away. | | 1 ; 
Booth made a ſhift to ſupport his lovely burthen; though he was himſelf in a condi- 
tion very little different from hers. Miſs Matthews likewiſe, who preſently recollected 
the face of Amelia, was ftruck motionleſs with the ſurprize; nay, the governor him- 


ſelf, 


X 
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ſelf, though not eaſily moved at ſight of horrour, ſtood aghaſt, and neither offered to 
fi nor ſtir. 

grants for Amelia, the governeſs of the manſions had out of curioſity followed her 
into the room, and was the only uſeful perſon preſent on this occaſion ; ſhe immediately 
called for water, and ran to the lady's aſſiſtance, fell to looſening her ſtays, and per- 
formed all the offices proper at ſuch a ſeaſon ; which had ſo good an effect, that Amelia 
ſoon recovered the diforder which the violent agitation of her ſpirits had cauſed, and 
found herſelf alive and awake in her huſband's arms. 

Some tender careſſes, and a ſoft whiſper or two paſt privately between Booth and his 
lady; nor was it without great difficulty, that poor Amelia put ſome reſtraint on her 
fondneſs, in a place ſo improper for a tender interview. She now caſt her eyes round 
the room, and fixing them on Miſs Matthews, who ſtood like a ſtatue ; ſhe ſoon recol- 
lected her, and addreſſing her by her name, faid, © ſure, madam, I cannot be miſtaken 
© in thoſe features; though meeting you here might almoſt make me ſuſpect my me- 
« mory.* 

Mils Matthews's face was now all covered with ſcarlet.” The reader may eaſily believe 
ſhe was on no account pleaſed with Amelia's preſence; indeed, ſhe expected from her 
ſome of thoſe inſults, of which virtuous women are generally fo liberal to à frail ſiſter; 
but ſhe was miſtaken, Amelia was not one, n Ste pa 


Who thought the nation ne'er would thrive,.. 
Till all the whores were burnt alive, 8 


Her virtue could ſupport itſelf with its own intrinſic worth, without borrowing any aſ- 
ſiſtance from the vices of other women; and ſhe conſidered their natural infirmities as 
the objects of pity, not of contempt or abhorrence. - | 
When Amelia therefore perceived the viſible confuſion in Miſs Matthews, ſhe preſently 
called to-remembrance ſome ſtories which ſhe had imperfectly heard; for as ſhe was not 
naturally attentive to ſcandal, and had kept very little company fince her return to Eng- 
land, ſhe was far from being a miſtreſs of the lady's whole hiſtory. However ſhe had 
heard enough to impute her confuſion to the right cauſe ; ſhe advanced to her, and told 
her ſhe was extremely ſorry to meet her in ſuch a place, but hoped that no very great 
misfortune was the occaſion of it. | | | | 
Miſs Matthews began, by degrees, to recover her ſpirits. She anſwered with a re- 
ſerved air, I am much obliged to you, madam, for your concern; we are all hHable to 
* © misfortunes in this world. Indeed, I know not why I ſhould be much aſhamed of be- 
, ing in any place where I am in ſuch company.“ | 5 
ere Booth interpoſed, He had -betore acquainted Amelia in a whiſper, that his con- 
finement was at an end. The unfortunate accident, my dear,“ ſaid he, which brought 
* this young lady to this melancholy place, is entirely determined; and ſhe is now as 
* ablolately at her liberty as myſelf,” | 
Amelia imputing : the extreme coldneſs and reſerve of the lady to the cauſe already men · 
tioned, advanced {till more and more in proportion as ſhe drew back ; till the governor, 
who had withdrawn ſome time, returned, and acquainted Miſs Matthews that oe coach 
was at the door; upon which, the company ſoon ſeparated. Amelia and Booth went to- 
2 in Amelia's coach, and poor Miſs Matthews was obliged to retire alone, after 
aving ſatisfied the demands of the governor, which in one day only had amounted to a 


pretty conſiderable ſum : for he with great dexterity proportioned the bills to the abilities 
of his gueſts. 


It 
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It may ſeem perhaps wonderful to ſome readers, that Miſs Matthews ſhould have 
maintained that cold reſerve towards Amelia, ſo as barely to keep within the rules of ci- 
vility, inſtead of embracing an opportunity which ſeemed to offer, of gaining ſome de- 
of intimacy with a wife, whoſe huſband ſne was ſo fond of; but beſides that, her 
ſpirits were entirely diſconcerted by ſo ſudden and unexpected a diſappointment; and be- 
ſides the extreme horrors which ſhe conceived at the preſence- of her rival, there is, I 
believe, ſomething ſo outrageouſly ſuſpicious in the nature of all vice, eſpecially when 
Joined with any great degree of pride, that the eyes of thoſe whom we imagine privy to 
our failings, are intolerable to us, and we are apt to aggravate their opinions to our diſ- 


advantage far beyond the reality. 


| . | 
Containing wiſe obſervations of the author, and other matters. 


1 nothing more difficult than to lay down any fixed and certain rules 
for happineſs; or indeed to judge with any preciſion of the happineſs of others, 
from the knowledge of external circumſtances. There is ſometimes a little | of 
black in the brighteſt and gayeſt colours of fortune, which contaminates and deadens the 
whole. On the contrary, when all without, looks dark and diſmal, there is often a ſe- 
cret ray of light within the mind, which turns every thing to real joy and gladneſs. 

I have in the courſe of my life ſeen many occaſions ro make this obſervation ; and 
Mr. Booth was at preſent a very pregnant inſtance of its truth. He was juſt delivered 
from a priſon, and in the poſſeſſion of his beloved wife and children; and (which might 
be imagined greatly to ãugment his joy) fortune had done all this for him within an hour, 
without giving him the leaſt warning or reaſonable expectation of this ftrange reverſe in 
his circumſtances ; and yet it is certain, that there were very few men in the world, more 
ſeriouſly miſerable than he was at this inſtant. A deep melancholy ſeized his mind, and 
cold damp ſweats overſpread his perſon, fo that he was ſcarce animated; and poor Ame- 
Ha, inſtead of a fond warm huſband, beſtowed her careffes on a dull lifeleſs lump of 
on He endeavoured however at firſt, as much as poſſible, to conceal what he felt, 
and attempted what is the hardeſt of all taſks, to act the part of a happy man; but he 
found no ſupply of ſpirits to carry on this deceit, and would have ood ly ſunk under 
his attempt, not poor Amelia's ſimplicity helped him to another fallacy, in which he 
had much better ſucceſs. | . 

This worthy woman very plainly perceived the diſorder in her huſband's mind; and 
having no doubt of the cauſe of it, eſpecially when ſhe ſaw the tears ſtand in his eyes at 
the fight of his children, threw her arms round his neck, and embracing him with rap- 
turous fondneſs, cried out, © my dear Billy, let nothing make you uneaſy. Heaven will, 
I doubt not, provide for us and theſe poor babes. Great fortunes are not neceſſary to 
-< happineſs. For my own part, I can level my mind with any tate ; and for thoſe poor 
little things, whatever condition of life we breed them to, that will be ſufficient to 
maintain them in. How many thouſands abound in affluence, whoſe fortunes are 
much lower than ours! for it is not from nature, but from education and habit, that 
* our” wants are chiefly derived. Make yourſelf eaſy therefore, my dear love; for 
© you have a wife who will think herſelf happy with you, and endeavour to make 
you ſo in any ſituation. Fear nothing, Billy, induſtry will always provide us a whole- 
< ſome meal; and I will take care, that neatneſs and chearfulneſs ſhall make it a plea- 


A ſant one.“ 
2 | Booth 
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Booth preſently took the cue, which ſhe had given him, He fixed his eyes on her 
for a minute, with great earneſtneſs and inexpreſſible tenderneſs z and then cried, © O my 
Amelia, how much are you my ſuperior in every perfection! how wiſe, how great, 
how noble are your ſentiments! why can I not imitate what I ſo much admire ? why 
can I not look with your conſtancy, on thoſe dear little pledges of our loves? All 
my philoſophy is baffled with the thought, that my Amelia's children are to ſtruggle 
« with a cruel, hard, unfeeling world, and to buffet thoſe waves of fortune, which have 
© overwhelmed their father. Here I own I wont your firmneſs, and am not without an 
« excuſe for wanting it; for am I not the cruel cauſe of all your wretchedneſs? have I 
not ſtept between you and fortune, and been the curſed obſtacle to all your greatneſs 
and happineſs ?* | | 
Say not ſo, my love, anſwered ſhe. Great I might have been, but never happy 
« with any other man. Indeed, dear Billy, I laugh at the fears you formerly raiſed in 
me; what ſeemed ſo terrible at a diſtance, now it approaches nearer, appears to have 
been a mere bugbear—and let this comfort you, that I look on myſelf at this day as 
the happieſt of women; nor have 1 done any thing which I do not rejoice in, and 
would, if I had the gift of preſcience, do again.“ | 

Booth was ſo overcome with this behaviour, that he had no words to anſwer. To ſay 
the truth, it was difficult to find any worthy of the occaſion. He threw himſelf pro- 
ſtrate at her feet, whence poor Amelia was forced to uſe all her ſtrength as well as en- 
treaties to raiſe, and place him in his chair. 

Such is ever the. fortitude of perfect innocence, and ſuch the depreſſion of guilt in 
minds not utterly. abandoned. Booth was naturally of a ſanguine temper ; nor would 
any ſuch e as he mentioned have been ſufficient to have reſtrained his joy, at 
meeting with his Amelia. In fact, a reflexion on the injury he had done her was the 
ſole cauſe of his grief. This it was that enervated his heart, and threw him into agonies, 
which all that profuſion of heroic tenderneſs that the moſt excellent of women intended 
for his comfort, ſerved only to heighten and aggravate; as the more ſhe roſe in his ad- 
miration, the more ſhe quickened his ſenſe of his own unworthineſs. 

After a diſagreeable evening, the firſt of that kind that he had ever paſt with his Ame- 
lia, in which he had the utmoſt difficulty to force a little cheerfulneſs, and in which her 
ſpirits were at length over-powered by diſcerning the oppreſſion on his, they retired to reſt, 
or rather to miſery, which need not be deſcribed. 

The next morning at breakfaſt, Booth began to recover a little from his melancholy, 
and to taſte the company of his children. He now firſt thought of enquiring of Ame- 
lia, by what means the had diſcovered the place of his confinement. Amelia, after gent- 
ly rebuking him for not having himſelf acquainted her with it, informed him, that it 
was known all over the country, and that ſhe had tracęd the original of it to her ſiſter ; 
who had ſpread the news with a malicious joy, and added a circumſtance, which would 
have frightned her to death, had not her knowledge of him made her give little credit 
to it, which was, that he was committed for murder. But though ſhe had diſcredited this 
part, ſhe ſaid, the not hearing from him, during ſeveral ſucceſſive poſts, made her too ap- 
prehenſive of the reſt. That ſhe got a conveyance therefore for herſelf and children to 
Saliſbury ; from whence the ſtage-coach had brought them to town, and having depoſited 
the children at his lodging, of which he had ſent her an account on his firſt arrival in 
town, ſhe took a hack, and came directly to the priſon where ſhe heard he was, and 
where ſhe found him. | 

Booth excuſed himſelf, and with truth as to his not having writ: for in fact, he had 
writ twice from the priſon, though he had mentioned nothing of his confinement ; but 
as he ſent away his letters after nine at night, the fellow, to whom they were entruſted, 

— © N had 
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had burnt them both for the ſake of putting the two pence in his own pocket, or rather 
in the pocket of the keeper of the next gin-ſhop. 

As to the account which Amelia gave him, it ſerved rather to raiſe than to ſatisfy his 
curioſity. He began to ſuſpe&, that ſome perſon had ſeen both him and Miſs Matthews 
together in the priſon, and had confounded her caſe with his; and this the circumſtance 
of murder made the more probable. But who this perſon ſhould be, he could not gueſs. 
After giving himſelf therefore ſome pains in forming conjectures to no purpoſe, he was 
forced to reſt contented with his ignorance of the real truth. f 

Two or three days now paſt without produeing any thing remarkable; unleſs it were, 
that Booth more and more recovered his ſpirits, and had now almoſt regained his for- 
mer degree of cheerfulneſs, when the following letter arrived again to torment him : 


« Dear Billy, | 


O convince you I am the moſt reaſonable of women, I have given you up three 
whole days to the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of my fortunate rival; I can refrain no 
longer from letting you know that I lodge in Dean-fſtreet, not far from the church, at 
the Ggn of the Pelican and Trumpet; where I expect this evening to ſee you Be- 
lieve me, I am with more affection than any other woman in the world can be, 
* 5 My dear Billy, 
- © Your affectionate, fond, doating 


F. MarrRH EWS.“ 


Booth tore the letter with * and threw it into the fire; reſolving never to viſit the 

lady more, unleſs it was to pay her the money ſhe had lent him, which he was determined 
to do the very firſt twnity : for it was not at preſent in his power. 

This letter threw him back into his fit of dejection, in which he had not continued 

long, When a packet from the country brought him the following from his friend Dr. 
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* S1R, | | | | Lyons, January 21. N. S. 
| HOUGH I am now on my return home, I have taken up my pen to communi- 
I cate to you ſome news I have heard frem England, which gives me much uneaſi- 
neſs, and concerning which I can indeed deliver my ſentiments with much more eaſe 
this way than any other. In my anſwer to your laſt, I very freely gave you my opi- 
nion, in which it was my misfortune to diſapprove of every ſtep you had taken; but 
thoſe. were all pardonable errors. Can you be fo partial to yourſelf, upon cool and 
ſober reflexion, to think what I am going to mention is ſo? I promiſe you, it appears 
to me a folly of ſo monſtrous a kind, that, had I heard it from any but a perſon of the 
-higheſt honour, I ſhould have rejected it as utterly incredible. I hope you already 
gueſs what I am about to name; ſince, Heaven forbid, your conduct ſhould afford.you 
any choice of ſuch groſs inſtances. of weakneſs. In a word, then, you have ſet up an 
equipage. What ſhall I invent im your excuſe, either to others, or to myſelf? In 
truth, I can find no excuſe for you, and what is more, I am certain you can find none 
for yourſelf. I muſt deal therefore very plainly and fincerely with you. Vanity is al- 
ways contemptible z but when joined with diſhoneſty, it becomes odious and deteſtable. 
At whoſe expence are you to — 2 this equipage ? is it not entirely at the expence of 
others ; and will it not finally end in that of yaur poor wife and children? you know 
you are two years in arrears to me. If I could impute this to any extraordinary or 
common accident, I think I ſhould never have mentioned it; but I will not ſuffer my 
money to ſupport the ridiculous, and I muſt ſay, criminal vanity of any one. I ex- 
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« pet therefore to find at my return, that you have either diſcharged my whole debt, 
or your equipage. Let me beg you ſeriouſly to conſider your circumſtances and condi- 
tion in life, and to remember that your ſituation will not juſtify any the leaſt unneceſ- 
« ſary expence. Simply to be poor, ſays my favourite Greek hiſtorian, was not beld ſcan- 
* dalous by the viſe Athenians, but highly ſo, to owe that poverty to our own indiſcretion. Pre- 
« fſent my affections to Mrs. Booth, and be aſſured, that I ſhall not, without great 
© reaſon, and great pain too, ever ceaſe to be, 
< Your moſt faithful friend, 
| R. HARRISOx. 


Had this letter come at any other time, it would have given Booth the moſt ſenſible 
affliction; but ſo totally had the affair of Miſs Matthews poſſeſſed his mind, that, like a 
man in a moſt raging fit of the gout, he was ſcarce capable of any additional torture; 
nay, he even made an uſe of this latter epiſtle, as it ſerved to account to Amelia for that 
concern which he really felt on another account. The poor deceived lady therefore ap- 
plied herſelf to give him comfort where he leaſt wanted it. She ſaid he might eaſily 
perceive that the matter had been miſrepreſented to the doctor, who would not, ſhe was 
ſure, retain the leaſt anger againſt him when he knew the real truth, 

After a ſhort anos . ns on this ſubject, in which Booth appeared to be greatly con- 
ſoled by the arguments of his wife, they parted. He went to take a walk in the park, 
and ſhe remained at home to prepare him his dinner. _ | 

He was no ſooner ee than his little boy, not quite ſix years old, ſaid to Ame- 
lia, La! mamma, what is the matter with poor papa, what makes him look fo as if he 
was going to cry? he is not half ſo merry as he uſed to be in the country. Amelia 
anſwered, * Oh! my dear! your papa is only a little thoughtful, he will be merry again 

ſoon.— Then looking fondly on * children, ſhe burſt into an agony of tears, and 
cried, * Oh Heavens! what have theſe poor little infants done? why will the barbarous 
* world endeavour to ſtarve them, by depriving us of our only friend? -O my dear, 
your father is ruined, and we are undone. The children preſently accompanied their 
mother's tears, and the daughter cried—* Why, will any body hurt poor papa? hath he 
done any harm to any body?“ No, my dear child,“ ſaid the mother, he is the beſt 
man in the world, and therefore they hate him.“ Upon which the boy, who was ex- 
tremely ſenſible at his years, anſwered, * Nay, mamma, how can that be? have not you 
often told me, that if I was good, every body would love me?* All good people 
* will,” anſwered ſhe. * Why don't they love papa then?“ replied the child, for I am 
* ſure he is very good.” So they do, my dear, ſaid the mother; but there are more 
bad people in the world, and they will hate you for your goodneſs.* Why then bad 
people, cries the child, are loved by more than the good. No matter for that, 
my dear, ſaid ſhe, * the love of one good perſon is more worth having, than that of a 
* thouſand wicked ones; nay, if there was no ſuch perſon. in the world, ſtill you muſt 
be a good boy: for there is one in Heaven who will love you; and his love is better 
* for you than that of all mankind.” 

This little dialogue we are apprehenſive will be read with contempt by many; indeed 
we ſhould not have thought it worth recording, was it not for the excellent example 
which Amelia here gives to all mothers. This admirable woman never let a day paſs, 
without inſtructing her children in ſome leſſon of religion and morality. B whick : 
means ſhe had, in their tender minds, ſo ſtrongly annexed the ideas of fear and e to 
every idea of evil of which they were ſuſceptible, that it muſt require great pains and 
length of habit to ſeparate them. N was the tendereſt of mothers, _ _ 
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ſuffered any ſymptom of malevolence to ſhew itſelf in their moſt trifling actions without 
diſcouragement, without rebuke; and, if it broke forth with any rancour, without puniſh- 
ment. In which ſhe had ſuch ſucceſs, that not the leaſt marks of pride, envy, malice, 
or ſpite diſcovered itſelf in any of their little words or deeds. 


NA. IV. 
In which Amelia appears in no unamiable light. 


MEL IA, with the aſſiſtance of a little girl, who was their only ſervant, had dreſt 
her dinner; and ſhe had hkewiſe dreſt herſelf as neat as any lady, who had a regu- 


lar ſett of ſervants, could have done; when Booth returned, and brought with him his 


friend James, whom he had met with in the Park; and who, as Booth abſolutely refuſed 


to dine away trom his wife, to whom he had promiſed to return, had invited himſelf to 


dine with him. Amelia had none of that paultry pride, which poſſeſſes ſo many of her 
ſex, and which diſconcerts their tempers, and gives them the air and looks of furies, if 
their huſbands bring in an unexpected gueſt, without giving them timely warning to pro- 
vide a facrifice to their own vanity. Amelia received her huſband's friend with the ut- 


moſt complaiſance and good humour: ſhe made indeed ſome apology for the homelineſs 


of her dinner; but it was politely turned as a compliment to Mr. James's friendſhip, 
which could carry him where he was ſure of being ſo ill entertained; and gave not the 
leaſt hint how magnificently ſhe would have provided, had ſbe expected the favour of /o 
much good company. A phraſe which is generally meant to contain not only an apo- 


logy for the lady of the houſe, but a tacit ſatire on her gueſts for their intruſion, and is 


at leaſt a ſtrong inſinuation that they are not welcome. | 
Amelia failed not to enquire very earneſtly after her old friend Mrs. James, formerly 
Miſs Bath, and was very ſorry to find that ſhe was not in town. The truth was, as 
James had married out of a violent liking of, or appetite to, her perſon, poſſeſſion had 
ſurfeited him, and he was now grown ſo heartily tired of his wife, that ſhe had ve 
[oe oj of his company; ſhe was forced therefore to content herſelf with being the mif- 
treſs of a large houſe and equipage in the country, ten months in the year by herſelf. 
The other two he indulged her with the diverſions of the town; but then, though they 
_ Jodged under the ſame roof, ſhe had little more of her huſband's ſociety, than if * had 
been one hundred miles a-part. With all this, as ſhe was a woman of calm paſſions, 
me made herſelf contented; for ſhe had never had any violent affection for James; the match 
was of the "prudent kind, and to her advantage: for his fortune, by the death of an 
uncle, was become very conſiderable; and the had gained every thing by the bar- 
gain but a huſband, which her conſtitution ſuffered her to be very well ſatisfied with- 
out. 5 | 

When Amelia, after dinner, retired to her children, James began to talk to his friend 
concerning his affairs. He adviſed Booth very earneſtly to think of getting again into 
the army, in which he himſelf had met with ſuch ſucceſs, that he had obtained the com- 
mand of a" regiment, to which his brother-in-law was lieutenant-colonel. Theſe prefer- 
ments they both owed to the favour of fortune only: for though there was no ob- 
jection to either of their military characters; yet neither of them had any extraordinary 
deſert; and, if merit in the ſervice was a ſufficient recommendation, Booth, who had 
been twice wounded in the fiege, ſeemed to have the faireſt pretenſions; but he remained 
a poor half pay lieutenant, and the others were, as we have faid, one of them a lieutenant- 
colonel,” and the other had a regiment. Such riſes we often ſer in life, without * 
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able to give any ſatisfactory account of the means, and therefore aſcribe them to the good 


fortune of the perſon. | ; 
Both Colonel James and his brother-in-law were members of parliament : for as the 
uncle of the former had left him, together with his eſtate, an almoſt certain intereſt in a 


| borough, ſo he choſe to confer this favour on Colonel Bath; a circumſtance which 


would have been highly immaterial to mention here; but as it ſerves to ſet forth the 
goodneſs of James, who endeavoured. to make up in kindneſs. to the family, what he 
wanted in fondneſs for his wife. 

Colonel James then endeavoured all in his power to perſuade Booth to think again of 
a military life, and very kindly offered him his intereſt towards obtaining him a com- 
pany in the . under his command. Booth muſt have been a madman in his 
preſent circumſtances to have heſitated one moment at accepting ſuch an offer, and he 
well knew Amelia, notwithſtanding her averſion to the army, was much too wiſe to make 
the leaſt ſcruple of giving her conſent. Nor was he, as it appeared afterwards, miſ- 
taken in his opinion of his wife's underſtanding : for ſhe made not the leaſt objection 
when it was communicated to her, but contented herſelf with an expreſs ſtipulation, 
that wherever he was commanded to go (for the regiment was now abroad) ſhe would 
accompany him. | 

Booth therefore accepted his friend's propoſal with a profuſion of acknowledgments ; 
and, it was agreed, that Booth. ſhould draw up a memorial of his pretenſions, which 
Colonel James undertook to preſent to ſome man of power, and to back it with all the 
force he hal. | 

Nor did the friendſhip of the colonel ſtop here. You will excuſe me, dear Booth,” 
ſaid he, if after what you have told me (for he had been very N in revealing his 
affairs to him) I ſuſpect you muſt. want money at this time. If that be the caſe, as I 
* am certain it muſt be, [ have fifty pieces at your ſervice.” This generoſity brought 
the tears into Booth's eyes; and he at length confeſt, that he had not five guineas in 


the houſe; upon which, James gave him a bank-bill for twenty pound, and faid he 


would give him thirty more the next time he ſaw him. 

Thus did this generous colonel (for generous he really was to the higheſt degree) re- 
ſtore peace and comfort to this little family; and by this act of beneficence make two of 
the worthieſt people, two of the happieſt that evening. 

Here, reader, give me leave to ſtop:a minute, to lament that ſo few are to be found of 
this benign diſpoſition ; that while wantonneſs, vanity, avarice and ambition are every 
day rioting and triumphing in the follies and weakneſs, the ruin and deſolation of man- 
kind, ſcarce one man in a thouſand is capable of taſting the happineſs of others. Nay, 
give me leave to wonder that. pride,. which is conſtantly ſtruggling, and often impoſing 
on itſelf to gain ſome little pre-eminence, ſhould ſo ſeldom hint to us the only certain as 


well as laudable way of ſetting ourſelves above another man, and that is by becoming 


his benefactor. 
CHAP. V. | 
Containing an eulogium upon innocence, and other grave matters: 


'OO/TH paſt that evening, and all the ſucceeding day with his Amelia, without 


the interruption of almoſt a ſingle thought concerning Miſs Matthews, after hav- 
ing determined to go on the Sunday, the only day he could venture without the verge 
in the preſent ſtate of his affairs, and pay her what ſhe had advanced for him in the pri- 


fon. But ſhe had not fo long patience ; for the third day, while he was fitting wich Ame 
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remarked it. This accident however, luckil 
Amelia was ſo deeply engaged with the little one, that ſne did not even remark the de- 


. thee ! thou feareſt neither the eyes nor the tongues of men. 


tongue that mentions his name t6 be P 


vou with my ſhame, provided you have leiſure enough to give me a hearing: for | 
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lia, a letter was brought to him. As he knew the hand, he immediately put it in his 


pocket unopened, not without ſuch an alteration in his countenance, that had Amelia, 
who was then playing with one of the children, caſt her eyes towards him, ſhe muſt have 


gave him time to recover himſelf: for 


livery of the letter. The maid ſoon after returned into the room, ſaying, the chairman 


deſired to know if there was any anſwer to the letter.—* What letter, cries Booth. — 


The letter I gave you juſt now,“ anſwered the girl. Sure,“ cries Booth, the child 
is mad, you gave me no letter. Yes, indeed 1 did, fir,” ſaid the poor girl. Why 
then, as ſure as fate, cries Booth, I threw it into the fire in my reveree, why, child, 
« why did vou not tell me it was a letter? bid the chairman come up —ſtay, i will go 
« down myſelf; for he will otherwiſe dirt the ſtairs with his feet.“ 


Amelia was gently chiding the girl for her careleſſneſs, when Booth returned, ſaying, 


it was very true that ſhe had delivered him a letter from Colonel James, and that per- 


it might be of conſequence. * However,” ſays he, I will ſtep to the coffee-houſe, 


« and fend him an account of this ſtrange accident, which I know he will pardon in my 
. « preſent ſituation.” 


Booth was overjoyed at this eſcape, which poor Amelia's total want of all jealouſy and 


- ſuſpicion, made it very eaſy for him to accompliſh : but his pleaſure was conſiderably 


abated, hen upon opening the letter, he found it to contain, mixed with ſeveral very 


- ſtrong expreſſions of love, ſome pretty warm ones of the upbraiding kind; but what 


moſt alarmed him was a hint, that it was in her power (Miſs Matthews's) power, to make 
Amelia as miſerable as herſelf. Beſides the general knowledge of 


ems quid femina poſit, 


"he had more particular reaſons to apprehend the rage of a lady, who had given ſo ſtrong 
- an inſtance how far ſhe could carry her revenge 


She had already ſent a chairman to his 
lodgings, with a poſitive command not to return without an anſwer to her letter. This 


might of itſelf have poſſibly occaſioned a diſcovery; and he thought he had great reaſon 
tao fear, that if ſhe did not carry matters ſo far as purpoſely and avowedly to reveal the 
ſecret to Amelia, her indiſcretion would at leaſt effect the diſcovery fof that which he 


would at any price have concealed. Under theſe terrors he might, I believe, be con- 


ſidered as the moſt wretched of human beings. + 


O innocence, how glorious and happy a portion art thou to the breaſt that poſſeſſes 


Truth, the moſt powerful 
of all things, is thy ſtrongeſt friend; and the brighter the light is in which thou art dil- 


played, the more it diſcovers thy tranſcendent beauties. Guilt, on-the contrary, like a 
baſe thief, ſuſpects every eye that beholds him to be privy to his tranſgreſſions, and every 

roclaiming them. Fraud and falſhood are his 
and treacherous allies ; and he lurks trembling in the dark, dreading every ray ot 
light, left it ſhould diſcover him, and give him up to ſhame and puniſhment. 


we 


While Booth was walking in the Park with all theſe horrors in his mind, he again met 


his friend Colonel James, who ſoon took notice. of that deep concern which the other 
was incapable of hiding. After ſome little converfation, Booth ſaid, © my dear colonel, 


I am ſure I muſt be the moſt inſenſible of men, if I did not look on you as the beſt 
_ © and the trueſt friend; I will therefore, without ſcruple, repoſe a confidence in you of 


the higheſt kind. I have often made you privy to my neceſſities, I will now acquaint 


muſt 


muſt open to you a long hiſtory, ſince I will not reveal my fault, without informing 
« you, at the ſame time, of thoſe circumſtances, which, I hope, will in ſome meaſure 
« excule it. 

The colonel very readily agreed to give his friend a patient hearing. So they walked 
directly to a coffee houſe at the corner of Spring- Garden. where, being in a room by 
themſelves, Booth opened his whole heart, and acquainted the colonel with his amour 
with Miſs Matthews from the very beginning, to his receiving that letter which had 
cauſed all his preſent uneaſineſs, and which he now delivered into his friend's hand. 

The colonel read the letter very attentively twice over: (he was ſilent indeed long 
enough to have read it oftener) and then turning to Booth, ſaid. Well, ſir; and is it 
ſo grievous a calamity to be the object of a young lady's affection; eſpecially of one 
* whon» you allow to be ſo extremely handſome ?* © Nay, but my dear friend,“ cries 
Booth, do not jeſt with me; you who know my Amelia.“ Well, my dear friend,” 
anſwered James, and you know Amelia, and this lady too — But what would you have 
© me do for you?“ I would have you give me your advice, ſays Booth, by what 
method 1 ſhall-get rid of this dreadful woman without a diſcovery.” And do you 
© really,” cries the other, deſire to get rid of her??' Can you doubt it,“ ſaith Booth, 
after what I have communicated to you, and after what you yourſelf have ſeen in my 
6 family ? for. 1 hope, notwithſtanding this fatal ſlip, I do not appear to you in the light 
© of a profligate.” © Wellz” anſwered James, and whatever light I wy to you 
© in, it you are really tired of the lady, and if ſhe be really what you have repreſented 
her, i'll endeavour to take her off your hands; but I inſiſt upon it, that you do not 
* deceive me in any particular.*” Booth proteſted in the moſt ſolemn manner, that every 
word which he had ſpoken was ſtrictly true; and being aſked whether he would give his 
ltonour never more to viſit the lady, he aſſured James that he never would. He then, 
at his friend's. requeſt, delivered him Miſs: Matthews's letter, in which was a ſecond 
direction to her lodgings, and declared to him, that if he could bring him ſafely out of 
this terrible affair, he ſhould think himſelf to have a ftill higher obligation to his friend- 
ſhip, than any which he had already received from it. | 

Booth preſſed the colonel to go home with him to dinner, but he excuſed himſelf, be- 
ing, as he ſaid, already engaged. However, he undertook in the afternoon. to do all in 
his power, that Booth ſhould receive no more alarms from the quarter of Miſs Matthews, 
whom the colbnel-undertook to pay all the demands ſhe had on his friend. They then 
ſeparated. The colonel went to dinner at the King's: Arms, and Booth returned in high 
ſpirits to meet his Amelia. | | 
The next day early in the morning, the colonel came to the coffee-houſe, and ſent for 
his friend, who lodged but at a little diſtance. The colonel told him he had a little ex- 
aggerated the lady's beauty; however, he ſaid, he excyſed that; for you might think. 
perhaps, cries he, that your inconſtancy to the fineſt woman in the world, might 
* want-ſome excuſe. Be that as it will,“ ſaid he, you may make yourſelf eaſy, as it will 
* be, 1 am conv nced, your own fault, if you have ever any further moleſtation from 
* Miſs Matthews. | 

Booth poured forth very warmly. a great profuſion of gratitude on this occaſion ;- and 
nothing more any wiſe material paſt at this interview, which was very ſhort, the colonel 
teing in a great hurry, as he had, he ſaid, ſome buſineſs of very great importance to 
tranſact that morning. | 
The colonel had now ſeen Boch twice, without remembring to give him the thirty 
pound. This the latter imputed intirely to forgetfulneſs; for he had always found the 
7 of the former to be equal in value with the notes or bonds of other people. 

e was more ſurpriſed at what happened the next day, when meeting his friend in the 


Park, 
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Park, he received only a cold ſalute from him; and though he paſt him five or ſix times, 
and the colonel was walking with a ſingle officer of no great rank, and with whom he 
ſeemed in no earneſt converſation; yet could not Booth, who was alone, obtain any fur- 
ther notice from him. 3 

This gave the poor man ſome alarm; though he could ſcarce perſuade himſelf there 
was any deſign in all this coldneſs or forgetfulneſs. Once he imagined that he had leſ- 
ſened himſelf in the colonel's opinion, by having diſcovered his inconſtancy to Amelia; 
but the known character of the other, preſently cured him of this ſuſpicion, for he was 
a perfect libertine with regard to women; that being indeed the principal blemiſh in his 
character, which otherwiſe might have deſerved much commendation for -nature, 
generolity, and friendſhip. But he carried this one to a moſt unpardonable height ;- and 
made no ſcruple of openly declaring, that if he ever liked a woman well enough to be 
uneaſy on her account, he would cure himſelf, if he could, by enjoying her, whatever 
—_ be the conſequence. | | | | 

oth could not therefore be perſuaded that the colonel would ſo highly reſent in ano- 
ther a fault, of which he was himſelf moſt notoriouſly guilty. After much conſideration, 
he could derive this behaviour from nething better than a capriciouſneſs in his friend's 
temper, from a kind of inconſtancy of mind, which makes men grow weary of their 
friends, with no more reaſon than they often are of their miſtreſſes. To ſay the truth, 
there are jilts in friendſhip as well as in love; and by the behaviour of ſome men in both, 
one would almoſt imagine that they induſtriouſly ſought to gain the affections of others, 
with a view only of making the parties miſerable. 

This was the conſequence of the colonel's behaviour to Booth. Former calamities 
had afflicted him; but this almoſt diſtracted him; and the more ſo, as he was not able 
well to account for ſuch conduct, nor to conceive the reaſon of it. | 
Amelia at his return, preſently perceived the diſturbance in his mind, though he en- 
deavoured with his utmoſt power to hide it; and he was at length prevailed upon by her 
entreaties to diſcover to her the cauſe of it; which ſhe no ſooner heard, than ſhe. ap- 
plied as judicious a remedy to his diſordered ſpirits, as either of thoſe great mental phy- 
ficians, » Tully, or Ariſtotle, - could have thought of. She uſed many arguments to per- 
fuade him that he was in an error; and had miſtaken forgetfulneſs and careleſſneſs for a 
deſigned neglect. 1 c | 

But as this phyſic was only eventually good, and as its efficacy depended on her be- 
ing in the right, a point in which ſhe was not apt to be too poſitive, ſhe thought fit to 
add ſome conſolation of a more certain and poſitive kind. Admit,“ ſaid ſhe, © my dear, 
that Mr. James ſhould prove the unaccountable perſon you have ſuſpected, and ſhould, 
without being able to alledge any cauſe, withdraw his Liendihip from you, (for ſurely 
the accident of burning his letter is too trifling and ridiculous to mention) why ſhould 
< this grieve you? the obligations he hath conferred on you, I allow, ought to make his 
* misfortunes almoſt your own; but they ſhould not, I think, make you ſee his faults 
* ſo very ſenſibly, eſpecially when, by one of the greateſt faults in the world committed 
* againſt yourſelf, he hath conſiderably leſſened all obligations: for ſure, if the ſame per- 
* ſon Who hath contributed to my happineſs at one time, doth every thing in his power 
* malicioully and wantonly to make me miſerable at another, I am very little 1 to 
* ſuch a perion.. And let it be a comfort to my dear Billy, that however other friends 
may prove falſe and fickle to him, he hath one friend, whom no inconſtancy of her 
© own, nor any change of his fortune, nor time, nor age, nor ſickneſs, nor any accident 
can ever alter; but who will eſteem, will ve, and doat on him for ever.“ So ſaying. 
ſhe flung her ſnowy arms about his neck, and gave him a careſs ſo tender, that it ſeemed 
almoſt to balance all the malice of his fate. | 4-3 
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And, indeed, the behaviour of Amelia would have made him completely happy, in 
defiance of all adverſe circumſtances, had it not been for thoſe bitter ingredients which . 
he himſelf bad thrown into his cup; and which prevented him from truly reliſhing 
his Amelia's ſweetnels, by cruelly reminding him how unworthy he was of this excellerit 


creature. | | | | 
Booth did not remain in the dark as to the conduct of James, which, at firſt, ap- 
to him to be ſo great a myſtery , for this very afternoon he received a letter from 
ifs Matthews, which unravelled the whole affair. By this letter, which was full of 
bitterneſs and upbraiding, he diſcovered that James was his rival with that lady, and 
was, indeed, the identical perſon who had ſent the hundred pound note to Miſs Matthews, 
when in the priſon, He had reaſon to believe likewiſe, as well by the letter as by other. 
circumſtances, that James had hitherto been an unſucceſsful lover : for the lady, though 
ſhe had forfeited all title to virtue, had not yet fo far forfeited all pretenſions to. delicacy, 
as to be, like the dirt in the ftreet, indifferently common to all. She diftributed her fa- 
vours eee in which number that gentleman had not the hapyineſs of 
being inclu | | 
When Booth had made this diſcovery, he was not ſo little verſed in human nature, as 
any longer to heſitate at the true motive to the colonel's conduct; for he well knew how 
odious a fight a happy rival is to an unfortunate lover. I believe he was, in reality, glad 
to the cold treatment he had received from his friend, to a cauſe which, however 
injuſti is, at the ſame time, highly natural; and to acquit him of a levity, fickle- 
and caprice, which he muſt have been unwillingly obliged to have ſeen in a much 


He now reſolved to take the firſt ity of accoſting the colonel, and of comin 
to a explanation upon the whole matter. He ted likewiſe with himſelf, - 
he ſhould not throw himſelf at Amelia's feet, and confeſs a crime to her, 

which he found ſo little hopes of concealing, and which he foreſaw would occaſion him 
ſo many difficulties and terrors to endeavour to conceal. Happy had it been for bim, 
had he wiſely purſued this ſtep; fince, in all probability, he have received immediate 
iveneſs from the beſt of women; but he had not fufficient reſolution; ot, to ſpeak, 
e 
the higheft inconveniences to the certainty of being put to the bluſn. 


per 
ger 


| CHAP. V.. . 
In which may appear that violence is ſometimes done to the name of love. 


HEN chat happy day came, in which unhallowed hands are forbidden to con- 
— the cre =_ unfortunate, nw went early 1 Fu U 3 
and being admitted to ence, began wi t freedom, though wit 
gentleneſs, to complain of his ef. having dealt with kim with more openneſs, * Why, 
my dear colonel,” ſaid he, would you not acquaint me with that ſecret which this let- 
ter hath diſcloſed ? James read the letter, at which his countenance changed more 
than once; and then, after a ſhort ſilence, ſaid, Mr. Booth, I have been to blame, T 
own it ; and you upbraid me with juſtice. The true reaſon was, that I was aſhamed of 
my own folly, Dn me, Booth, if I have not been a moſt conſummate fool, a very -. - * 
dupe to this woman ; and ſhe hath a parti pleaſure in making me fo. I know 5 4 
hat the irapertinence of virtue is, and I can ſubmit to it ; but to be treated thus by a | a 
whore. Lou muſt forgive me, dear Booth; but your ſucceſs was a kind of triumph 
over me which I could not bear. I own, I have not the leaſt reaſon to conceive a 
Vor. IV. 0 anger 
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* anger againſt you; and yet, curſe me, if I ſhould not have been leſs diſpleaſed at your 
* lying with may own wife; nay,. I could almoſt have parted with half my fortune to you 
more willingly, than have ſuffered you to receive that trifle of my money, which you 
© received at her hands. However, I aſk your pardon, and I promiſe you, I will never 
more think of you with the leaſt ill-will, on the account of this woman; but as for 
ber, d—n me, if I do not enjoy her by ſome means or other, whatever it coſts me; 
for I am already above two hundred pound out of pocket, without having ſcarce had a 
'< ſmile in return.” | | 
Booth expreſt much- aſtoniſhment at this declaration; he ſaid, he could not conceive 
how it was poſſible to have ſuch an affection for a woman, who did not ſhew. the leaſt 
inclination to return-it,—James gave her a hearty curſe; and ſaid, © Pox of her inclina- 
tion; I want only the poſſeſſion of her perſon ; and that you will allow is a very fine 
© one. But, beſides my paſſion for her, ſhe hath now piqued my pride; for how can a 
man of my fortune brook, being refuſed by a whore ?* © ſince you are ſo ſet on the 
© * bulineſs,? cries Booth; you will excuſe my ſaying ſo ; I fancy you had better chan 
* your method of applying to her: for, as ſhe is, perhaps, the vaineſt woman u 1 
your bounty may probably do you little ſervice; nay, may rather actually diſoblige her. 
Vanity is plainly her predominant paſſion, and, if you will adminiſter to that, it will 
infallibly throw her into your arms. To this I attribute my own unfortunate ſucceſs. 
While ſhe relieved, my wants and diſtreſſes, ſhe was daily feeding her own vanity; 
- © whereas as every gift of yours aſſerted your ſuperiority, it rather offended than pleaſed 
her. » Indeed women generally love to be of the obliging ſide; and if we examine 
- © their favourites, we ſhall find them to be much oftner ſuch as they have conferred ob- 


 _  «<. ligations on, than ſuch as they have received them from.“ | 
k ere was ſomething in this ſpeech which pleaſed the colonel; and he ſaid with a ſmile, 


Tuber more than I ever loved a woman !* | 


don't know how it is, Will; but you know women better than I.“ Perhaps colo- 
nel,“ anſwered Booth, I have ſtudied their minds more.. I don't however much en- 
vy you your knowledge, replied the other: for I never think their minds worth con- 
_  *.-adering.* However, I hope I ſhall profit a little by experience with Miſs Mat- 

' </thews.; Damnation ſeize the proud inſolent harlot ! — devil take me, if I don't love 
The reſt of their converſation turned on Booth's affairs. The colonel again reaſſumed 
the part of a friend, gave him the remainder of the money, and promiſed to take the 
* firſt opportunity of laying his memorial before a great man. 
a” Was 1 at this ſucceſs. Nothing now lay on his mind, but to 

conceal his frailty Amelia, to whom he was afraid Miſs Matthews, in the rage of 


bauer reſentment, would communicate it. This apprehenſion made him ſtay almoſt con- 


oon after betrayed her maſter. 


fſttantly at home ; and he trembled at every knock at the door. His fear moreover be- 
. . trayed him into a meanneſs, which he would have heartily deſpiſed on any other occa- 
' ion. + This was to order the maid to deliver him any letter directed to Amelia, at the 
5 re 2 ſtrictiy charging her not to acquaint her miſtreſs with her having received any 
uch orders a : ö 
A feryant of any acuteneſs would have formed conjectures from ſuch an in- 
Junction; but this poor girl was of perfect ſimplicity ; ſo great indeed was her ſimplicity, 
that had not Amelia been void of all ſuſpicion of her huſband, the maid would have 
One afternoon while they were drinking tea, little Betty, ſo was the maid called, came 
into the room ; and calling her maſter forth, delivered him a card which was directed to 
Amelia. Booth having read the card, on his return into the room, chid the girl far 
| calling him, Bing, if you eee oil 
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- trek, To this the girl anſwered pertly enough. I am ſure, fir, you ordered me to 
bring every letter firſt to you. This hint, with many women, would have been ſufficient 
to have blown up the whole affair; but Amelia who heard what the girl ſaid, through 
the medium of love and confidence, ſaw the matter in a much better light than it de- 
ſerved ; and looking tenderly on her huſband, ſaid, Indeed, my love, I muſt blame 
you for a conduct, which, perhaps, I ought rather to praiſe, as it proceeds only from 
the extreme tenderneſs of your affection. But, why will you endeavour to keep any 
© ſecrets from me? believe me, for my own ſake you ought not: for as you cannot hide 
© the conſequences, you make me always ſuſpe& ten times worſe than the reality. 
While I have you and my children well before my eyes, I am capable of facing any 
© news which can arrive: for what ill news can come {unleſs indeed it concerns my little 
* babe in the country) which doth not relate to the badneſs of our circumſtances ? and 
* thoſe, I thank Heaven, we have now a fair proſpe& of retrieving. Beſides, dear 
« Billy, though ee be much inferior to yours, I have ſometimes had the 
happineſs of luckily hitting on ſome argument which hath afforded you comfort. This 
you know, my dear, was the caſe with regard to Colonel James, whom I perſuaded 
« you to think you had miſtaken, and you ſee the event proved me in the right.“ So 
happily, both for herſelf and Mr. Booth, did the excellence of this good woman's diſ- 
4 her, and force her to ſee every thing in the moſt advantageous light to 
The card being now inſpected, was found to contain the compliments of Mrs. James 
to Mrs. Booth, with an account of her being arrived in town, and having brought with - 
her a ve Ju cold. Amelia was overjoyed at the news of her arrival; and having 
dreſt herſelf in the utmoſt hurry, left her children to the care of her huſband, and ran 
away to pay her reſ] to her friend, whom ſhe loved with a moſt ſincere affection. 
But how was ſhe diſappointed, when, r with the utmoſt impatience, and exulting 
with the thoughts of preſently ſeeing ker beloved friend, ſhe was anſwered at the door 
that the lady was not at home ! nor could ſhe, upon telling her name, obtain any ad- 
miſſion. This, conſidering the account ſhe had received of the lady's cold, greatly fur. 
priſed her; and ſhe returned home very much vexed at her difappointment, © - 
Amelia, who had no ſuſpicion that Mrs. James was really at home, and, as the phraſe 
is, was denied, would have made a ſecond viſit the next morning, had ſhe not been 
prevented by a cold, which ſhe herſelf now and which was attended with' a 
fever. This confined her ſeveral days to her Rouſe, during which Booth officiated as her 
nurſe, and never ſtirred from her. | „ f 
In all this time ſne heard not a word from Mrs. James, which gave her ſome uneaſi- 
neſs, but more aſtoniſhment. The tenth day when ſhe was perfectly recovered, about | 
nine in the evening, when ſhe and her huſband were juſt going to ſupper, ſhe heard a «1 
moſt violent thundering at the door, and preſently after a ruſtling of fl upon her ſtair . OO 
caſe, at the ſame time a female voice cried out pretty loud “ Bleſs me! what am I to 32 | 
climb up another pair of ſtairs ?? upon which, Amelia, who well knew the voice, pre- 
ſently ran to the door, and uſhered in Mrs. James moſt ſplendidly dreſt; who put on as 
formal a countenance, and made as formal a courteſie to her old friend, as if ſhe had 
been her very diſtant acquaintance. en a 
Poor Amelia, who was going to ruſh into her friend's arms, was ſtruck motionleſs bß 
this behaviour; but recollecting her ſpirits, as ſne had an excellent preſence of mind, - 
ſhe preſently underſtood what the lady meant, and reſolved to treat her in her own wax. 
Down therefore the company ſat, and ſilence prevailed for ſome time, during which Mrs. þ 
James ſurveyed the room with more attention than ſhe would have beſtowed on dne - + $8 
much finer. At length the „ began, in which the weather and the * | - 71" 
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affray at ſome diſtance ran preſently up, and being tald what had ned, gave the 
ventinel a hearty curſe, and told him he deſerved to be hanged. A by: ſander 
information ; for Booth was returned with his little boy to meet Amelia, who 
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of the town, were well canvaſſed. Amelia, who was a woman of great humour, per- 
formed her part to admiration ; ſo that a by-ſtander would have doubted, in every other 
article than dreſs, which of the two was the maſt accompliſhed fine lady. 

After a viſit of twenty minutes, during which, not a word of any former occurrences 
was mentioned, nor indeed any ſubject of diſcourſe ſtarted, except only thoſe two above- 


mentioned, Mrs. James roie from her chair, and retired in the ſame formal manner in 


which ſhe had approached. We will purſue her, for the ſake of the contraſt, during the 


reſt of the evening. She went from Amelia directly to a rout, where ſhe ſpent two 


hours in a croud of company, talked again and again over the diverſions and news of 
the town, 2 two rubbers at whiſke, and then retired to her own apartment, where, 
having paſt another hour in undreſſing herſelf, ſhe went to her own bed, | | 

Booth and his wife, the moment their companion was gone, ſat down to ſupper on a 
piece of cold meat, the remains of their dinner. After which, over a pint of wine, 
they entertained themſelves for a while with the ridiculous behaviour of their viſitant. 
But Amelia declaring ſhe rather ſaw her as the object of Pity than anger, turned the diſ- 
courſe-to pleaſanter topics, The little actions of their children, the former ſcenes, and 
future praſpects af their life, furniſhed them with many pleaſant ideas, and the contem- 
2 1 recovery threw Booth into raptures. At length they retired, happy 
in each other. | | 

It is poſſible ſome readers may be no leſs ſurpriſed at the behaviour of Mrs, James, 
than was Amelia herſelf, ſince they may have perhaps received fo favourable an impreſſion 
of that lady from the account given of her by Mr. Booth, that her preſent demeanour 
may ſeem unnatural and inconſiſtent with her former character. But hey will be pleaſed 
to conſider the great alteration in her circumſtances, from a ſtate of dependency on a 
brother, who was himſelf no better than a ſoldier of fortune, to that of diag wife to 
a man of a very large cftate, and conſiderable rank in life. And what was her preſent be- 
haviour more than that of a fine lady, who conſidered form and ſhow as eſſential ingr 
dients of human heppinels and imagined all friendſhip to conſiſt in ceremony, courteſies, 
e viſits? in which opinion ſhe hath the honour to think with much the larger 
part of one ſex, and no ſmall number of the other. a | 
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HE next evening Booth and Amelia went to walk in the Park with their children. 
They were now on the verge of the Parade, and Booth was deſcribing to his wife 
te ſeveral buildings round it; when, on a ſudden, Amelia miſſing her little boy, - cried 
. out, where's little Billy; upon which, Booth caſting his eyes over the graſs ſaw a foot- 


ſoldier ſhaking the boy at a little diſtance. At this ſight, without making any anſwer 
te his wife, he leapt over the rails; and running directly up to the fellow, who had a 
firelock with a bayonet fixed in his hand, he ſeized him by the collar, and tri 


his 
heels, and at the ſame time wreſted his arms from him. A ſerjeant — 


duty ſeeing the 


ve this 
5 aggered 
towards him as faſt as ſhe could, all pale breathleſs, and ſcarce able to ſupport her 


tottering limbs. The ferjeant naw came up to Booth, to make an apo) for the be- 
-haviour of the ſoldier, when of a ſudden he turned almoſt as pale as Amelia herſelf. He 


ſtood filent whilſt Booth was employed in camnſorting and recovering his wife; and then 


addreſſing 
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addreſſing himſelf to him, ſaid, bleſs me ! lieutenant, could I imagine it had been your 
* honour; and was it my little maſter that the raſcal uſed ſo—I am glad I did not know 
it, for I ſhould certainly have run my halbert into him.? 

Booth preſently recognized his old faithful ſervant Atkinſon, and gave him a hearty 
greeting; laying he was very glad to ſee him in his preſent ſituation. © Whatever I am,” 
anſwered the ſerjeant, I ſhall always think I owe it to your honour.” Then taking the 
little boy by the hand — he cried, ©* what a vaſt fine young gentleman maſter is grown! 
and curling the ſuldier's inhumanity, fwore heartily he would make him pay for it. 

As Amelia was much diſordered with her fright, ſhe did not recollect her foſter- bro- 
ther, till he was introduced to her by Booth; but ſhe no ſooner knew him, than ſhe 
beſtowed a moſt obliging ſmile on him; and calling him by the name of honeſt Joe, 
| faid ſhe was heartily glad to ſee him in England. —<+ See, my dear, cries Booth, what 
* preferment your old friend is come to. You would ſcarce know him, I believe, in his 
+ preſent ſtate of finery.* I am very well pleaſed to ſee it,“ anſwered Amelia, and I 
«* wiſh him joy of being made an officer, with all my heart.” In fact, from what Mr. 
Booth ſaid, joined to the ſerjeant's laced coat, ſhe believed that he had obtained a com- 
miſſion. So weak and abſurd is human vanity, that this miſtake of Amelia's 2 

t poor Atkinſon out of countenance; for he looked at this inſtant more filly than he 
ad ever done in his life; and making her a moſt reſpectful bow, muttered ſomething 
about obligations, in a ſcarce articulate or intelligible manner. 

The ſerjeant had, indeed, among many other qualities, that modeſty which a Latin au- 
thor honours by the name of ingenuous: nature had given him this, notwithſtanding 
the meanneſs of his birth; and fix years converſation in the army, had not taken it away. 
To ſay the truth, he was à noble fellow; and Amelia, by ſuppoling he had a commiſſion 
in ee had been guilty of no affront to that honourable body. | 
had a real affection for Atkinſon, though in fact he knew not halt his merit. 
He acquainted him with his lodgings, where he earneſtly deſired to ſee him. | | 

Amelia, who was far from being recovered from the terrors into which the ſeeing her 
huſband engaged with the ſoldier had thrown her, deſired to go home; nor was ſhe well 
able to walk without ſome aſſiſtance. While ſhe ſupported herſelf therefore on her huſ- 
band's arm, ſhe told Atkinſon, ſhe ſhould be obliged to him, if he would take care of 
the children. He readily accepted the office; but, upon offering his hand to miſs, ſhe 
refuſed, and burſt into tears. Upon which, the tender mother. reſigned Booth to her 
children, and put herſelf under the ſerjeant's protection; who conducted her ſafe home, 

agh ſhe often declared ſhe feared ſhe ſhould drop down by the way. The fear of 
ich ſo affected the ſerjeant, (for beſides the honour which he himſelf had for the lady, 
he knew how tenderly his friend loved her) that he was unable to ſpeak; and had not 
his nerves been ſo ſtrongly braced that nothing could ſhake them, he had enough in his 
mind to have ſet him a N equally wich the lady. 
_ When they arrived at the lodgings, the miſtreſs of the houſe opened the door, who, 
ſeeing Amelia's condition, threw open the parlour, and be her to walk in; upon 
which ſhe immediately flung herſelf into a chair; and all preſent thought ſhe would 
have fainted — ng Ao ſhe eſcaped that miſery, and having drank a glaſs of wa- 
ter with a little white wine mixed in it, ſhe began, in a little time, to regain her com- 
E and at length aſſured Booth that ſhe was perfectly recovered ; but declared ſhe 
had never undergone ſo much, and earneſtly begged him never to be ſo raſh for the fu- 
ture. She then called her little boy, and gently chid him; ſaying, you muſt never do 
- © ſo more, Billy; you ſee what miſchief you might have brought upon your father; 

© and what you have made me ſuffer." * Lal mamma, ſaid the child, what harm did 

* Ido? I did not know that people might not walk in the green fields in London. I 
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am ſure if I did a fault, the man puniſhed me enough for it; for he pinched me al- 
* moſt 3 my ſlender arm.” He then bared his little arm, which was greatly diſ- 
coloured by the injury it had received — Booth uttered a moſt dreadful execration at this 
ſight; and the ſerjeant, who was now preſent, did the like. | 

Atkinſon now returned to his guard, and went directly to the officer to acquaint him 
with the ſoldier's inhumanity ; but he who was about fifteen years of ages gave the ſer- 
jeant a great curſe, and ſaid the ſoldier had done very well; for that idle boys ought to 
be corrected. This however did not ſatisfy poor Atkinſon, who the next day, as ſoon 
as the guard was relieved, beat the fellow moſt unmercifully, and told him he would re- 
member him as long as he ſtayed in the regiment. 
Thus ended this trifling adventure, which ſome readers will, perhaps, be pleaſed with 
ſeeing related at full length. None, I think, can fail drawing one obſervation from it; 
namely, how capable the moſt infignificant accident is of diſturbing human happineſs, 
and of producing the moſt unexpected and dreadful events. A reflexion which may 
ſerve to many moral and religious uſes. oo 

This accident produced the firſt acquaintance between the miſtreſs of the houſe, and 
her lodgers ; for hitherto they had ſcarce exchanged a word together. But the great con- 
cern which the good woman had ſhewn on Amelia's account at this time, was not likely 
to paſs unobſerved, or unthanked either by the huſband or wife. Amelia therefore, as 
ſoon as ſhe was able to go up ſtairs, invited Mrs. Elliſon (for that was her name) to her 
apartment, and deſired the favour of her to ſtay to ſupper. She readily complied ; and 
they paſt a very agreeable evening together, in which the two women ſeemed to have 
conceived a moſt extraordinary liking to each other. 
Though beauty in general doth not greatly recommend one woman to another, as it is 
too apt to create envy ;' yet, in caſes where this paſſion doth not interfere, a fine woman 
is often a pleaſing object even to ſome of her own ſex; eſpecially when her beauty is at- 


was, indeed, a moſt charming woman ; and I know not whether the little ſcar on her noſe 
did not rather add to, than diminiſh her beauty. n 1 5 

Mrs. Elliſon therefore was as much charmed with the lovelineſs of her fair lodger, 
as with all her other engaging qualities. She was, indeed, fo taken with Ameha's 
beauty, that ſhe could not refrain from crying out in a kind of tranſport of admira- 
tion, upon my word, Captain Booth, you are the happieſt man in the world. Your 
lady is ſo extremely handſome, that one cannot look at her without pleaſure.” 
This good woman herſelf had none of theſe attractive charms to the eye. Her 
perſon was ſhort, and immoderately fat; her features were none of the moſt regular; 
and her complexion (if indeed ſhe ever had a good one) had conſiderably ſuffered by 
nu 1 

Her good humour and complaiſance, however, were highly pleaſing to Amelia. Nay, 
why ſhould we conceal the ſecret ſatisfaction which that lady felt from the compliments 
paid to her perſon ? ſince ſuch of my readers as like her beſt will not be ſorry to find 
that ſhe was a woman. * RT 
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did not a little ſurpriſe him, as they had parted ſo good friends, and as he had 
rdially undertaken his cauſe concerning the memorial, on which all his hopes 
depended. | 
he uneaſineſs which this gave him, farther encreaſed on finding that his friend re- 
fuſed to ſee him : for he had _=_ the colonel a viſit at nine in the morning, and was told 
he was not ſtirring ;; and at his return back an hour afterwards, the ſervant faid his maſ- 
ter was gone out; of which Booth was certain of the falſehood : for he had, during 
that whole hour, walked backwards and forwards within ſight of the colonel's door, 
and muſt have ſeen him, if he had gone out within that time. 
The good eolonel however did not long ſuffer his friend to continue in the deplorable 
ſtate of anxiety ; for the very next morning Booth received his memorial incloſed in a 
letter, acquainting him that Mr. James had mentioned his affair to the perſon he pro- 
poſed 3 but that the great man had ſo many engagements on his hands, that it was im- 
flible for him to make any further promiſes at this time. | 

The cold and diſtant ſtile of this letter, and indeed the whole behaviour of James, fo 
different from what it had been formerly, had ſomething ſo myſterious in it, that if 

atly puzzled and perplexed peor Booth; and it was ſo long before he was able to 
ſolve it, that the reader's curioſity will, perhaps, be obliged to us for not leaving him fo 
long in the dark as to this matter. The true reaſon then of the colonel's conduct was 
this: his unbounded generoſity, together with the unbounded extravagance, and con- 
ſequently the t neceſſity of Miſs Matthews, had at length overcome the cruelty of 
that lady, with whom he likewiſe had luckily no rival. Above all, the deſire of being 
revenged on Booth, with whom ſhe was, to the higheſt degree enraged, had perhaps con- 
tributed not a little to his ſucceſs: for ſhe. had no ſooner condeſcended to a familiari 
with her new lover, and diſcovered that Captain James,. of whom ſhe had heard ſo much 
from Booth, was no other than the identical colonel, than ſhe employed every art of 
which ſhe was miſtreſs, to make an utter breach of friendſhip between theſe two. For 
this purpoſe ſhe did not ſcruple to infinuate, that the colonel. was not at all obliged to the 
character given of him by his friend; and to. the account of this latter ſhe placed moſt 
of the cruelty which ſhe had ſhewn to the former. 

Had the colonel made a proper uſe of his reaſon, and fairly examined the probability 
of the fact, he could ſcarce have been impoſed upon to believe a matter ſo inconſiſtent 
with all he knew of Booth, and in which that gentleman muſt have finned againſt all 
the laws of honour without any viſible temptation. But in ſolemn fact, the colonel was 
ſo intoxicated with his love, that it was in the power of his miſtreſs to have perſuaded 
him of any thing; beſides, he had an intereſt in giving her credit: for he was not a. 
little pleaſed with finding a reaſon for hating the man, whom he could not help hating. 
without any reaſon, at leaſt, without any which he durſt fairly aſſign even to himſelf. 
Henceforth therefore he abandoned all friendſhip for: Booth, and was more inclined to 
put him out of the world, than to endeavour any longer at ſupporting. him in it. 

Booth communicated this letter to his wife, who endeavoured, as uſual, to the utmoſt 
of her power, to conſole him under one of the greateſt afflictions, which, I think, can 
befal a man, namely, the unkindneſs of a friend; but he had luckily at the ſame time 
the greateſt bleſſing in his poſſeſſion, the kindneſs of a. faithful and beloved wife. A 


bleſſing 


A Fortnight had. now paſt, ſince Booth had ſeen or heard! from the colonel ; which 
co 
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bleſſing however, which, though it compenſates moſt of the evils of life, rather ſerves to 
aggravate the misfortune of diſtreſſed circumſtances, from the conſideration of the ſhare 
which ſhe is to bear in them. / 

This afternoon Amelia received a ſecond viſit from Mrs. Elliſon, who acquainted her 
that ſhe had a preſent of a ticket for the oratorio, which would carry two perſons into 
the gallery; and therefore begged the favour of her company thither. 

Amelia with many thanks acknowledged the civility of Mrs. Elliſon; but declined ac- 
cepting her offer; upon which, Booth very ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on her going, and ſaid to 
her, my dear, if you knew the ſatisfaction I have in any of your pleaſures, I am con- 
vinced you would not refuſe the favour Mrs. Elliſon is ſo kind to offer you; for as 
< you are a lover of muſic, you, who have never been at an oratorio, cannot conceive 
how you will be delighted. I well know your goodneſs, my dear, anſwered Amelia, 
but I cannot think of leaving my children without ſome perſon more r to take 
< care of them than this poor girl.” Mrs. Elliſon removed this objection, by offering 
her own ſervant, a very ——— matron, to attend them; but notwithſtanding this, and 
all ſne could ſay with the aſſiſtance of Booth, and of the children themſelves, Amelia 
ſtill perſiſted in her refuſal; and the miſtreſs of the houſe, who knew how far good breed- 
ing allows perſons to be young on theſe occaſions, took her leave. 58 

She was no ſooner departed, than Amelia, looking tenderly on her huſband, faid, 
© how can you, my dear creature, think that muſic hath any charms for me at this time 
© Or indeed do you believe that I am capable of any ſenſation worthy the name of plea- 
* ſure, when neither you nor my children are t, or bear any part of it?? 

An officer of the regiment to which Booth formerly belonged, hearing from At- 
Kinſon where he lodged, now came to pay him a viſit. told him that ſeveral of their 
old acquaintance were to meet the next Wedneſday at a tavern, and very ſtrongly preſſed 
him to be one of the company. Booth was, in truth, what is called a hearty fellow, and 
loved now and then to take a chearful glaſs with his friends; but he excuſed himſelf at 
this time. His friend declared he would take no denial, and he growing very i 
tunate, Amelia at length ſeconded him. Upon this Booth: anfwered, © well, my 4 
fince you deſire me, I will comply, but on one condition, that you go at the ſame 
time do the dfatorio.* Amelia thought this requeſt reaſonable enough, and gave her 
conſent ; of which Mrs. Ellifon prefently received the news, and with great ſatisfaction. 

It r why Booth could go to the tavern, and not to the oratorio 
with his wife. In truth then, thie tavern was within hallowed ground, that is to ſay, in 
the verge of the court : for of five officers that were to meet there, three, beſides | 
were confined to that air, which hath been always found extremely wholeſome to a broken 
military conſtitution. And here, if the good reader will pardon the pun, he will ſcarce 
be offended at the obſervation ſince, how is it poſſible that, without running in debt, 
any ns ſhould maintain the drefs and appearance of a man, whoſe income is 
not half ſo good as that of a it is true, that this , ſmall as it is, is a 
great expence to the public; but if ſeveral more unneceſſury ch were the 
public might, perhaps, bear a little encreaſe of this without much feeling it. ey would 
not, I am ſure, have equal reaſon to complain at contributing to the maintenance of a ſett 
of brave-fellows, who, at the hazard of their health, their limbs, and their lives, have 
maintained the ſafety and honour of their country; as when they find themſelves taxed 
to the ſupport of a ſett of drones, who have not the leaſt merit or claim to their favour ; 
and who, without contributing in any manner to the good of the hive, live luxuriouſly 
on the labours of the induſtrious bee. Y * n | 
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CHAN II. 
In which Amelia, with ber friend, goes to the Oratorio. 


OTHING happened between the Monday and the Wedneſday worthy a place 
N in this hiſtory. Upon the evening of the latter, the two ladies went to the ora- 
torio, and were there time enough to get a firſt row in the gallery. Indeed there was 
only one perſon in the houſe when they came: for Amelia's inclinations, when ſhe gave 
a looſe to them, were pretty eager for this diverſion, ſhe being a great lover of muſic, 
and particularly of Mr. Handel's compoſitions. Mrs. Elliſon was, I ſuppoſe, a great 
lover likewiſe of muſic, for ſhe was the more impatient of the two; which was rather 
the more extraordinary, as theſe entertainments were not ſuch novelties to her as they 
were to poor Amelia. 

Though our ladies arrived full two hours before they ſaw the back of Mr. Handel; 
yet this time of expectation did not hang extremely heavy on their hands ; for beſides 
their own chat, they had the company of the gentleman, whom they found at their firſt 
arrival in the gallery; and who, though plainly, or rather roughly dreſſed, very luckily 
for the women happened to be not only well-bred, but a perſon of very lively converſa- 
tion. The gentleman on his part ſeemed highly charmed with Amelia, and in fact was 
ſo: for, though he reſtrained himſelf entirely within the rules of good-breeding, yet was 
he in the higheſt degree officious to catch at every opportunity of ſhewing his reſpect, and 
doing her little ſervices. He procured her a book and wax-candle, and held the candle 
for her himſelf during the whole entertainment. 

At the end of the oratorio, he declared he would not leave the ladies till he had ſeen 
them ſafe into their chairs or coach; and at the ſame time very earneſtly entreated that he 
might have the honour of waiting on them. Upon which Mrs. Elliſon, who was a very 
good-humoured woman, anſwered, Ay ſure, ſir, if you pleaſe; you have been very 
* obliging to us; and a diſh of tea ſhall be at your ſervice at any time; and then told 
© him where ſhe lived.” | 

The ladies were no ſooner ſeated in their hackney-coach, than Mrs. Elliſon burſt into 
a loud laughter, and cried, * I'll be hanged, madam, if you have not made a conqueſt 
to night; and what is very pleaſant, I believe the poor gentleman takes you for a 
* ſingle lady. © Nay,” anſwered Amelia very gravely, I proteſt | began to think at 
* laſt he was rather too particular, though he did not venture at a word that I could be 
* offended at; but if you fancy any ſuch thing, I am ſorry you invited him to drink 
tea.“ Why ſo?” replied Mrs. Elliſon, © Are you angry with a man for liking you? 
if you are, you will be angry with almoſt every man that ſees you. If I was a man 
* myſelf, I declare I ſhould be in the number of your admirers. Poor gentleman, I pity 
him heartily ; he little knows that you have not a heart to diſpaſe of. For my own 
part, I ſhould not be ſurprized at ſeeing a ſerious propoſal of marriage: for I am con- 
vinced he is a man of fortune, not only by the politeneſs of his addreſs, but by the 
* fineneſs of his linen, and the valuable diamond-ring on his finger. But you will fee 
more of him when he comes to tea.* Indeed I ſhall not, anſwered Amelia, though 
© I believe you only rally me; I hope you have a better opinion of me, than to think I 
* would go willingly into the company of a man, who had an improper liking for me.“ 
Mrs. Elliſon, who was one of the gayeſt women in the world, repeated the words, im- 
proper liking, with a laugh ; and cried, * My dear Mrs. Booth, believe me, you are too 
* handſome and too good-humoured for a prude. How can you affect being offended 
; - what I am convinced is the greateſt pleaſure of womankind, and chiefly I believe of 
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us virtuous women? for, I aſſure you, notwithſtanding my gaiety, I am as virtuous as 
any prude in Europe.“ Far be it from be, madam,” ſaid Amelia, to ſuf the 
© contrary of abundance of women, who indulge themſelves in much greater treedoms 
than I ſhould take, or have any pleaſure in taking: for I ſolemnly proteſt, if I know 
my own heart, the liking of all men, but of one, is a matter quite indifferent to me, 
or rather would be highly diſagreeable.“ 214] 82 

This diſcourſe brought them home, where Amelia finding her children aſleep, and 
her huſband not returned, invited her companion to partake of her homely fare, and 
down they ſat to ſupper together. The clock ſtruck twelve; and no news being ar- 
rived of Booth, Mrs. Elliſon began to expreſs ſome aſtoniſnment at his ſtay, whence ſhe 
launched into a general reflexion on huſbands, and ſoon paſt to ſome particular invectives 
on her own. . Ah, my dear madam,” ſays ſhe, © I know the preſent ſtate of your mind 
by what I have myſelt often felt formerly. I am no ſtranger to the melancholy tone 
of a midnight clock, It was my misfortune to drag on a heavy chain above fifteen 
years with a ſottiſn yoke-fellow. But how can I wonder at my fate; ſince I ſee even 
your ſuperiour charms cannot confine a huſband from the bewitching pleaſures of a 
bottle.“ Indeed, madam,” ſays Amelia, I have no reaſon to complain, Mr. Booth 
is one of the ſobereſt of men; but now and then to ſpend a late hour with his friend, 
© 1s, I think, highly excuſable.* O, no doubt, cries Mrs. Elliſon, if he can excuſe 
© himſelf; but if I was a man'—Here Booth came in and interrupted the diſcourſe. 
Amelia's eyes flaſhed with joy the moment he appeared ; and he diſcovered no leſs plea- 
ſure in ſeeing her. His ſpirits were indeed a little elevated with wine, ſo as to heighten 
his good-humour, without in the leaſt diſordering his underſtanding, and made him ſuch 
delightful company, that though it was paſt one in the morning, neither his wife, nor 
Mrs. Elliſon, thought of their beds during a whole hour. | 

Early the next morning the ſerjeant came to Mr. Booth's lodgings, and with a me- 

lancholy countenance acquainted him, that he had been the night before at an ale-houſe, 
where he heard one Mr. Murphy an attorney declare, that he would get a warrant 
backed againſt one Captain Booth at the next board of green-cloth. * I hope, fir,” ſaid 
he, © your honour will pardon me; but by what he ſaid; I was afraid he meant your 
.* honour; and therefore I thought it my duty to tell you; for I knew the ſame thing 
happen to a gentleman here the other day.” 
Booth gave Mr. Atkinſon many thanks for his information. I doubt not,* ſaid he, 
but Lam the perſon meant; for it would be fooliſh in me to deny that 1 am liable to 
-< apprehenſions of that ſort.* I hope, fir,” ſaid the ſerjeant, your honour will ſoon 
have realon to fear no man living; but in the mean time, if any accident ſhould hap- 
pen, my bail is at your fervice as far as it will go; and I am a houſekeeper, and can 
* ſwear myſelf worth one hundred pound.“ Which hearty and friendly declaration re- 
ceived all thoſe acknowledgments from Booth, which it really deſerved. 

The poor gentleman was greatly alarmed at the news; but he was altogether as much 
ſurprized at Murphy's being the attorney employed againſt him, as all his debts, except 
only to Captain James, aroſe in the country, where he did not know that Mr. Murphy 
had any acquaintance. However, he made no doubt that he was the perſon intended, 
and reſolved to remain a cloſe priſoner in his own lodgings, till he ſaw the event of a 

propoſal which had been made him the evening before at the tavern, where an honeſt 

gentleman, who had a poſt under the government, and who was one of the company, 

had promiſed to ſerve him with the ſecretary at war, telling him, that he made no doubt 

of procuring him whole pay in a regiment abroad, which in his preſent circumſtances 
was very highly worth his acceptance ; when indeed that, and a goal, ſeemed to be the 

only alternatives that offered themſelves to his choice. 1 
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Mr. Booth and his lady ſpent that afternoon with Mrs. Elliſon. An incident which 
we ſhould ſcarce have mentioned, had it not been that Amelia gave, on this occaſion, 
an inſtance of- that prudence which ſhould never be off its guard in married women of 
delicacy :- for before ſhe would conſent to drink tea with Mrs. Elliſon, ſhe made con- 
ditions, that the gentleman who had met them at the oratorio ſhould not be let in. In- 
deed this circumſpectioſ proved unneceſſary in the preſent inſtance ; for no ſuch viſitar 
ever came; a circumſtance which gave great content to Amelia : for that lady had been 
a little uneaſy at the raillery of Mrs. Elliſon, and had upon reflexion magnified every 
little compliment made her, and every little civility ſhewn her by the unknown gentle- 
man, far beyond the truth. Theſe imaginations, now all ſubſided again; and ſhe im- 
puted all that Mrs. Ellifon had ſaid, either to raillery or miſtake. 

A young lady made a fourth with them at whiſk, and likewiſe ſtayed the whole even- 
ing. Her name was Bennet. She was about the age of five and twenty; but ſickneſs 
had given her an older look, and had a good deal diminiſhed her beauty ; of which, young 
as ſhe was, ſhe plainly appeared to have only the remains in her preſent poſſeſſion. She 
was 1n one particular the very reverſe of Mrs. Elliſon, being altogether as remarkably 
grave as the other was gay. This gravity was not however attended with any ſourneſs 
of temper : on the contrary, ſhe had much ſweetneſs in her countenance, and was per- 
fectly well-bred. In ſhort, Amelia imputed her grave deportment to her ill health, 
and began to entertain a compaſſion for her, which in good minds, that is to ſay, in 
_— capable of compaſſion, is certain to introduce ſome little degree of love or 

endſhip, 

Amelia was in ſhort ſo pleaſed with the converſation of this lady, that, though a wo- 
man of no impertinent curioſity, ſhe could not help taking the firſt opportunity of en- 
quiring who ſhe was. Mrs. Elliſon ſaid, that ſhe was an unhappy 6 who had mar- 
ried a young clergyman for love, who, dying of a conſumption, had left her a widow in 
very indifferent circumſtances. This account made Amelia ſtill pity her more, and con- 
ſequently added to the liking which ſhe had already conceived for her. Amelia there- 
fore defired Mrs. Elliſon to bring her acquainted with Miſtreſs Bennet, and faid ſhe 
would go any day with her to make that lady a viſit. There need be no ceremony,” cried 
Mrs. Elliſon, * ſhe is a woman of no form: and as I ſaw plainly ſhe was extremely pleaſed 
with 8 Booth, I am convinced I can bring her to drink tea with you any afternoon 
you pleaſe,” ] 

The two next days Booth continued at home, highly to the ſatisfaction of his Amelia, 
who really knew no happineſs out of his company, nor ſcarce any miſery in it. She 
had, indeed, at all times ſo much of his company when in his power, that ſhe had no 
occaſion to aſſign any particular reaſon for his ſtaying with her, and conſequently it could 
give her no cauſe of ſuſpicion. The Saturday, one of her children was a little diſor- 
dered with a feveriſh complaint, which confined her to her room, and prevented her 
drinking tea in the afternoon with her huſband in Mrs. Elliſon's apartment, where a noble 
lord, a couſin of Mrs. Elliſon's, happened to be preſent: for though that lady was re- 
duced in her circumſtances, and obliged to let out part of her houſe in lodgings, ſhe . 
was born of a good family, and had tome conſiderable relations. ; 

His lordſhip was not himſelf in any office of ſtate ; but his fortune gave him great au- 
thority with thoſe who were. Mrs. Elliſon, therefore, very bluntly took an opportunity 
of recommending Booth to his conſideration. She took the firſt hint from my lord's 
calling the gentleman captain To which ſhe anſwered—* Ay, I wiſh your lordſhip would 
make him ſo. It would be but an act of juſtice, and I know it is in your power to 
* do much greater things.” She then mentioned Booth's ſervices, and the wounds he 
had received at the ſiege, of which ſhe had heard a faithful account from * 

* luſhed, 
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bluſhed, and was as ſilent as a young vines at the hearing her own praiſes. His lord- 
ſhip anſwered, © Couſin Elliſon, you know you may command my intereſt ; nay, I ſhall 
© have a pleaſure in ferving one of Mr. Booth's character: for my part, I think merit in 
© all capacities ought to be encouraged; but I know the miniſtry are greatly peſtered 
© with ſolicitations at this time. However, Mr. Booth may be affured I will take the 
© firſt opportunity; and, in the mean time, I ſhall be glad of Keing him any morning 
he pleaſes.” For all theſe declarations, Booth was not wanting in acknowledgments to 
the generous peer, any more than he was in ſecret gratitude to the lady, who had ſhewn 
ſo friendly and uncommon a zeal in his favour. 

The reader, when he knows the character of this nobleman, may, perhaps, conclude 
that his ſeeing Booth alone was a lucky circumſtance ; for he was ſo paſſionate an ad- 
mirer of women, that he could ſcarce have eſcaped the attraction of Amelia's beauty. 
And few men, as I have obſerved, have ſuch diſintereſted generoſity as to ſerve a huſ- 
band the better, becauſe they are in love with his wife, unleſs ſhe will condeſcend to pay 
a price beyond the reach of a virtuous woman. 
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BOOK V. 


CHAP. L 


In which the reader will meet with an old acquaintance. 


OOTH'S affairs were put on a better aſpect than they had ever worn before, 
B pag? he was willing to make uſe of the opportunity of one day in ſeven to taſte the 
reſh air. 

At nine in the morning he went to pay a viſit to his old friend Colonel James, re- 
ſolving, if poſſible, to have a full explanation of that behaviour which appeared to him 
ſo myſterious ; but the colonel was as inacceſſible as the beſt defended fortreſs; and it 
was as impoſſible for Booth to paſs beyond his entry, as the Spaniards found it to take 
Gibraltar. He received the uſual anſwers ; firſt, that the colonel was not ftirring, and 
an hour after that he was gone out. All that he got by aſking further queſtions was 
only to receive ſtill ruder anſwers ; by which, if he had been very ſagacious, he might 
have been ſatisfied how little worth his while it was to deſire to go in: for the porter 
at a great man's door, is a kind of thermometer, by which you may diſcover the warmth 
or coldneſs af his maſter's friendſhip. Nay, in the higheſt ſtations of all, as the great 
man himſelf hath his different kinds of ſalutation, from an hearty embrace with a kiſs, 
and my dear lord, or dear Sir Charles, down to, well Mr. —— what would you have 
me do? ſo the porter, to ſome bows with reipect, to others with a ſmile, to ſome he 
bows more, to others leſs low, to others not at all. Some he juſt lets in, and others he 
Juſt ſhuts out. And in all this they ſo well correſpond, that one would be inclined to 
think that the great man and his porter had compared their lifts together, and like two 
actors concerned to act different parts in the ſame ſcene, had rehearſed their parts pri- 
vately together, before they ventured to perform in public. 

Though Booth did not, -perhaps, ſee the whole matter in this juſt light, for that in. 
reality it is; yet he was diſcerning enough to conclude, from the behaviour of the ſer- 
vant, eſpecially when he conſidered that of the maſter likewiſe, that he had entirely loſt 
the friendſhip of James; and this conviction gave him a concern, that not only the flat- 


tering proſpect of his lordſhip's favour was not able to compenſate ; but which, even. 
obliterated, and made him for a while forget, the ſituation in which he had left his Ame- 


lia; and he wandered about almoſt two hours, ſcarce knowing where he went, till at laſt 
he dropt into a coffee-houſe near St. James's, where he ſat himſelf down.. 
He had ſcarce drank his diſh of coffee, before he heard a young officer of the guards 


cry to another, Od, d—-m me Jack, here he comes — here's old honour and dignity, 


faith.“ Upon which, he ſaw a chair open, and out iſſued a moſt ere& and ſtately 
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ſaid he, conſcious of having done the leaſt thing to deſerve it.” 
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figure indeed, with a vaſt perriwig on his head, and a vaſt hat under his arm. This 
auguſt perſonage, having entered the room, walked directly up to the upper end, where 


having paid his reſpects to all preſent of any note, to each according to ſeniority, he at 


laſt caſt his eyes on Booth, and very civilly, though ſomewhat coldly, aſked him how 
he did. | 


Booth, who had long recognized the features of his old acquaintance Major Bath, re- 
turned the compliment with a very low bow; but did not venture to make the firſt ad- 
vance to familiarity, as he was truly poſſeſſed of that quality which the Greeks con- 
ſidered in the higheſt light of honour, and which we term modeſty ; though indeed, nei- 
ther ours nor the Latin language hath any word adequate to the idea of the original. 

The colonel, after having diſcharged himſelf of two or three articles of news, and 
made his comments upon them, when the next chair to him became vacant, called upon 
Booth to fill it. He then aſked him ſeveral queſtions relating to his affairs; and, when 
he heard he was out of the army, adviſed him earneſtly to uſe all means to get in again, 
ſaying, that he was a pretty lad, and they muſt not loſe him. 

Booth told him in a whiſper, that he had a great deal to ſay to him on that ſubject, if 
they were in a more private place; upon this, the colonel propoſed a walk in the Park, 
which the other readily accepted. | » 3 3 

During their walk, Booth opened his heart, and among other matters acquainted Col. 
Bath, that he feared he had loſt the friendſhip of Colonel James; though I am not, 


Bath anſwered, © You are certainly miſtaken, Mr. Booth. I have indeed ſcarce ſeen 
my brother ſince my coming to town; for I have been here but two days; however, I 
am convinced he is a man of too nice honour to do any thing inconſiſtent with the true 
< dignity of a gentleman.* Booth . anſwered, he was far Rn accuſing him of any 


thing diſhonourable.'—* D=n me,“ ſaid Bath, if there is a man alive can, or dare 


© accule him: if you have the leaſt reaſon to take any thing ill, why don't you go to 
* him? you are a gentleman, and his rank doth not protect him from giving you ſa- 
« tisfaction,? The affair is not of any ſuch kind,” ſays Booth, I have great obliga- 
© tions to the colonel, and have more reaſon to lament than complain; and if I could 
* but ſee him, I am convinced I ſhould have no cauſe for either; but I cannot with- 
© in his houſe; it was but an hour ago, a ſervant of his turned me rudely from the 
door. Did a ſervant of my brother uſe you rudely ?* ſaid the colonel with the ut- 
moſt gravity. I do not know, fir, in what light you ſee ſuch things; but to me, the 
* affront of a ſervant is the affront of the maſter; and if he doth not immediately puniſh 
© it, by all the dignity of a man, I would fee the maſter's noſe between my fingers.” 
Booth offered to explain, but to no purpoſe ; the colonel was got into his ſtilts; and it 
was impoſſible to take him down, nay, it was as much as Booth could poſſibly do to part 
with him without an actual quarrel; nor would he, perhaps, have been able to have ac- 
compliſhed it, had not the colonel by accident turned at laſt to take Booth's fide of the 
queſtion ; and before they ſeparated, he ſwore many oaths that James ſhould give him 
proper ſatisfaction. | 

Such was the end of this preſent interview, ſo little to the content of Booth, that he 


was heartily concerned he had ever mentioned a ſyllable of the matter to his honourable 
friend. | 


CHAP. 
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C4 A PAI 
In which Booth pays a viſit to the noble lord. 


HEN that day of the week returned, in which Mr. Booth choſe to walk abroad, 
he went to wait on the noble peer according to his kind invitation. 

Booth now found a very different reception with this great man's porter, from what 
he had met with at his friend the colonel's. He no ſooner told his name, than the por- 
ter with a bow told him his lordſhip was at home; the. door immediately flew wide open; 
and he was conducted to an antichamber, where a ſervant told him he would acquaint 
his lordſhip with his arrival. Nor did he wait many minutes before the ſame ſervant re- 
turned, and uſhered him to his lordſhip's apartment. | 

He found my lord alone, and was received by him in the moſt courteous manner im- 
aginable. After the firſt ceremonials were over, his lordſhip began in the following 
words: Mr. Booth, I do aſſure you, you are very much obliged to my Couſin Elliſon. 
* She hath given you ſuch a character, that I ſhall have a pleaſure in doing any thing in 
© my power to ſerve you. But it will be very difficult, I am afraid, to get you a rank 
at home. In the Weſt-Indies, perhaps, or in ſome regiment abroad, it may be more 
a ys and when I conſider your reputation as a ſoldier, I make no doubt of your readi- 
* neſs to 90 to any place where the ſervice of your country ſhall call you.” Booth an- 
ſwered, that he was highly obliged ro his lordſhip, and affured him, he would with 
great chearfulneſs attend his duty in any part of the world. The only thing grievous 
© in the exchange of countries,” ſaid he, © in my opinion, is to leave thoſe I love behind 
me, and J am ſure, I ſhall never have a ſecond trial equal to my firſt. It was very 
hard, my lord, to leave a young wife big with her firſt child, and fo affected with my 
+ abſence, that I had the utmoſt reaſon to deſpair of ever ſeeing her more. After ſuch a 
* demonſtration of my reſolution to ſacrifice every other conſideration to my duty, I hope 
« your lordſhip will honour me with ſome confidence, that I ſhall make no objection to 
* ſerve in any country.” My dear Mr. Booth,“ anſwered the lord, you ſpeak like a 
* ſoldier, and I greatly honour your ſentiments. Indeed, I own the juſtice of your in- 
* ference from the example you have given: for, to quit a wife, as you ſay, in the very 
«* infancy of marriage, is, I acknowledge, ſome trial of reſolution.” Booth anſwered 
with a low bow, and then after ſome immaterial converſation, his lordſhip promiſed to 
ſpeak immediately to the miniſter, and appointed Mr. Booth to-come to him again on the 
Wedneſday morning, that he might be acquainted with his patron's ſucceſs. The poor 
man now bluſhed and looked filly, till, after ſome time, he ſummoned up all his courage 
to his aſſiſtance, and relying on the other's friendſhip, he opened the whole affair of his 
circumſtances, and confeſſed that he did not dare ſtir from his lodgings above one day 
in ſeven. His lordſhip expreſſed great concern at this account, and very kindly pro- 
miſed to take ſome opportunity of calling on him at his Couſin Ellſon's, when he hoped, 
he ſaid, to bring him comfortable tidings. 

Booth ſoon afterwards took his leave with the moſt profuſe acknowledgments for ſo 
much goodneſs, and haſtened home to acquaint his Amelia with what had ſo greatly 
overjoyed him. She highly congratulated him on his having found ſo generous and 
powerful a friend, towards whom, both their boſoms burnt with the warmeſt ſentiments 
of gratitude. She was not however contented, till ſhe had made Booth renew his pro- 
mile in the moſt ſolemn manner of taking her with him. After which, they ſat down 

with their little children to a ſcrag of mutton and broth, with the higheſt ſatisfaction, 
and very heartily drank his lordſhip's health in a pot of porter. 


. In 
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In the afternoon this happy couple, if the reader will allow me to call poor people 
happy, drank tea with Mrs. Elliſon, where his lordſhip's praiſes being again repeated by 
both the huſband and wife were very loudly echoed by Mrs. Elliſon. While they were 
here, the young lady, whom we have mentioned at the end of the laſt book to have 
made a fourth at whiſt, and with whom Amelia ſeemed ſo much pleaſed, came in; ſhe 
was juſt returned to town from a ſhort viſit in-the country, and her preſent viſit was un- 
expected. It was, however, very agreeable to Amelia, who liked her ftill better upon a 
ſecond interview, and was reſolved to ſolicit her further acquaintance. | 
Mrs. Bennet ſtill maintained ſome little reſerve, but was much more familiar and com- 
municative than before. She appeared moreover to be as little ceremonious as Mrs. Elli- 
Jon had reported her, and very readily accepted Amelia's apology for not paying her the 
firſt viſit, and agreed to drink tea with her the very next afternoon. 

Whilſt the above-mentioned company were ſitting in Mrs. Elliſon's parlour, Serjeant 
Atkinſon paſſed by the window, and knocked at the door. Mrs. Elliſon no ſooner ſaw 
him, than ſhe ſaid, pray, Mr. Booth, who is that genteel young ſerjeant? he was here 
© every day laſt week, ro enquire after you. This was indeed a fact; the ſerjeant was 
apprehenſive of the deſign of Murphy; but as the poor fellow had received all his anſwers 

rom the maid or Mrs. Elliſon, Booth had never heard a word of the matter. He was 
however greatly pleaſed with what he was now told, and burſt forth into great praiſes of 
the ferjeant, which were ſeconded by Amelia, who added, that he was her foſter- bro- 
ther, and ſhe believed one of the honeſteſt fellows in the world. | 

And Vil wear, cries Mrs. Elliſon, © he is one of the pretticſt—Do, Mr. Booth, de- 
« fire him to walk in. A ſerjeant of the guards is a gentleman, and I had rather give 
* ſach a man as you deſcribe a diſh of tea, than any beau fribble of chem all.” 

Booth wanted no great ſolicitation to ſhew any kind of regard to Arkinſon ; and ac- 
cordingly, the ſerjeant was uſhered in, though not without ſome reluctance on his ſide. 
There 1s, perhaps, nothing more uneaſy than thoſe ſenſations which the French call the 
-mauvaiſe bonte, nor any more difficult to conquer; and poor Atkinſon would, I am per- 
ſuaded, have mounted a breach with leſs concern, than he ſhewed in walking croſs 
a room before three ladies, two of whom were his avowed well wiſhers. 

Though I do not entirely agree with the late learned Mr. Eſſex, the celebrated danc- 
ing maſter's opinion, that dancing is the rudiment of polite education, as he would, [ 
apprehend, exclude every other art and ſcience; yet, is it certain, that perſons whoſe 
Feet have never been under the hands of the profeſſors of that art, are apt to diſcover 

this want in their education in every motion, nay, even when they ſtand or fit ſtill, They 
ſeem, indeed, to be over-burthened with limbs, which they know not how to uſe, as 
if, when nature hath finiſhed her work, the dancing-maſter till is neceſſary to put it in 


* 


motion. 


Atkinſon, was at preſent an example of this obſervation, which doth fo much honour 
to a profeſſion for which 1 have a very high regard. He was handſome and exquiſitely 
well made; and yet, as he had never learnt to dance, he made fo awkward an appearance 
in Mrs. Elliſon's parlour, that the good lady herſelf, who had invited him in, could at 
firſt ſcarce refrain from laughter at his behaviour. | 

He had not, however, been long in the room, before admiration of his perſon got 
the better of ſuch viſible ideas. So great is the advantage of beauty in men as well as 
3 and ſo ſure is this quality in either ſex of procuring ſome regard from the be- 
holder. 

The exceeding courteous behaviour of Mrs. Elliſon, joined to that of Amelia and 
Booth, at length diſſipated the uneaſineſs of Atkinſon; and he gained ſufficient confi- 
dence to tell the company ſome entertaining ſtories of accidents, that had happened 
: , a 
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the army within his knowledge; which, though they greatl aſed all preſent, are not 
however of conſequence — * to have a — this penny pls —_ 

Mrs. Elliſon was ſo very importunate with her company to ſtay ſupper, that they all 
conſented. As for the ſerjeant, he ſeemed to be none of the leaſt weſcome gueſts. She 
was, indeed, ſo pleaſed with what ſhe had heard of him, and what ſhe ſaw of him, that 
when a little warmed with wine, for ſhe was no flincher at the bottle, ſhe began to in- 
dulge ſome freedoms in her diſcourſe towards him, that a little offended Amelia's deli- 
cacy, nay, they did not ſeem to be highly reliſhed by the other lady. Though I am far 
from inſinuating that theſe exceeded the bounds decorum, or were, indeed, greater 
Je hog ladies of the middle age, and eſpecially widows, do frequently allow to 
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| CHAP. III. 
Relating principally to the affairs of Serjeant Atkinſon. 
T HE next day, when all the ſame company, Atkinſon only excep aſſembled in 
Amelia's apartment, Mrs. Elliſon preſently began to diſcourſe of him, and that in 


terms not only of approbation, but even of affection. She called him her clever ſerjeant, 
and her dear ſerjeant, repeated often that he was the prettieſt fellow in the army, and 
laid it was a thouſand pities he had not a commiſſion; for that, if he had, ſhe was ſure 
he would become a general. 
I am of your opinion, madam," anſwered Booth; and he hath got one hundred 
$ pond of his own already, if he could find a wife now to help him to two or three. 
* hundred more, I think he might eaſily get a commiſſion in a marching regiment; for I 
am convinced there is no colonel in the army would refuſe him. 97” - ak 
_ © Refuſe him indeed !* ſaid Mrs. Elliſon; no. He would be a very colonel 
* that did. And upon my honour, I believe there are very few ladies who would refuſe 
him, if he had but a proper opportunity of ſoliciting them. The colonel and the 
* lady both would be better off, than with one of thoſe pretty maſters that I ſee walking 
d oi, 2 dragging their long ſwords after them, when they ſhould rather drag their 
* leading-ſtrings. | 5 

We ad cries Booth, and ſpoken like a woman of ſpirit.—Indeed, I believe, 
© they would be both better ſerved.? 

© True captain,“ anſwered Mrs. Ellifon, I would rather leave the two firſt ſyllables 
out of the word gentleman, than the laſt.” | | 

* Nay, I aſſure you,” replied Booth, there is not a quieter creature in the world, 
Though the fellow hath the bravery of a lion, he hath the meekneſs of a lamb. I can 
* tell you ſtories enow of that kind, and ſo can my dear Amelia when he was a yoy- 

© ©, if the match ſticks there,“ cries Amelia, I poſitively will not ſpoil his fortune 
by my ſilence. I can anſwer for him from his infancy, that he was one of the beſt 
* natured lads in the world. I will tell you a ſtory or two of him, the truth of which I 
can teſtify from my own knowledge. When he was but fix years old, he was at play 
* with me at my mother's houſe, and a great poathg dog bit him through the leg. 
© The poor lad, in the midſt of the anguiſh of his wound, declared he was overjoyed it 
had not happened to mils, (for the ſame dog had juſt before ſnapt at me, and my pet- 
* ticoats had Do my defence.) Another inſtance of his neſs which greatly recom- 
* mended him to my father, and which I have loved him for ever ſince, was this: my 
father was a great lover of birds, and ſtrictly forbad the ſpoiling of their neſts. Poor 
* Joe was one day caught upon a tree, and being concluded guilty, was feverely laſhed 
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© for it; but it was afterwards diſcovered that another boy, a friend of Joe's, had rob. 

bed the neſt of its young ones, and poor Joe had climbed the tree in order to reſtore 

them, notwithſtanding which, he ſubmitted to the puniſhment rather than he would 

* impeach his companion. But if theſe ſtories appear childiſh and trifling, the duty and 
=* kindneſs he hath ſhewn to his mother, muſt recommend him to every one. Ever ſince 

de hath been fifteen years old, he hath more than half ſupported her; and when my 

brother died, I remember particularly Joe at his defire, for he was much his favourite, 

* had one of his ſuits given him, but inftead of his becoming finer on that occaſion, 

* another young fellow came to church in my brother's cloaths, and my old nurſe ap- 

* peared the fame Sunday in a new gown, which the ſon had purchaſed far her with 

5 ſale of his legacy.“ 

Well, I proteſt, he is a very worthy creature, ſaid Mrs. Bennet. 
* He is a charming fellow, cries Mrs. Elliſon, —* but then the name of ferjeant, Capt. 
Booth, there, as the play ſays, my pride brings me off again. 


And whatſoever the ſages charge on pride, 
| r fall, and twenty other good faults. beſide ; 
On earth Pm ſure m ſure—ſomething—calling 
Pride faves man, and our ſex too from falling. 


Here a footman's rap at the door ſhook the room. Upon which, Mrs. Elliſon running 
to the window, cried out, let me die if it is not my lord, what ſhall I do? I muſt be at 
home to him, but n you, captain, what ſhall I fay ? or will 
you go down with me | | 
The company were in ſome confuſion at this inſtant, and before they had agreed on 
any thing, Booth's little girl came running into the room, and ſaid, there was a pro- 
*- digious great gentleman coming up ſtairs,” She was immediately followed by his 
2 ho, as he knew Booth muſt be at home, made very little or no enquiry at 
Amelia was taken ſomewhat at a ſurpriſe, but ſhe was too polite to ſhew much con- 
fuſion : for though ſhe knew nothing of the town, ſhe had had a genteel education, and 
kept the beſt company the country afforded. The ceremonies therefore paſt as uſual, 
and they all fat down. 1 
His lordſhip ſoon addreſſed himſelf to Booth, ſaying, As I have what I think good 
news for you, fir, I could not delay giving myſelf the pleaſure of communicating it to 
you. I have mentioned your affair where I promiſed you, and I have no doubt of my 
< ſucceſs. One may caſily perceive, you know, from the manner of people's behaving 
upon ſuch. occaſions; and indeed, when I related your caſe, 1 found there was much 
* inclination to ſerve you. Great men, Mr. Booth, muſt do things in their own time; 
but I think you may depend on having ſomething done very ſoon.“ 
Booth made many acknowledgments for his lordſhip's goodneſs, and now a ſecond 
time paid all the thanks which would have been due, even had the favour been ob- 
tained, This art of promiſing, is the oeconomy of a great man's pride, a ſort of good 
huſbandry in conferring favours, by which they receive ten-fold in acknowledgments for 
every obligation, I mean among thoſe who really intend the ſervice : for there are others 
who cheat poor men of their thanks, without ever deſigning to deſerve them at all. 
This matter being ſufficiently diſcuſſed, the converſation took a gayer turn; and my 
lord began to entertain the ladies with ſome of that elegant diſcourſe, which, though 
molt delightful to hear, it is impoſſible ſhould ever be read. 11 
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His lordſhip was ſo highly pleaſed with Amelia, that he could not help being ſome- 
what particular to her; but this particularity diſtinguiſhed itſelf only in a higher degree 
of reſpect, and was ſo very polite, and ſo very diſtant, that ſhe herſelf was pleaſed, 
and at his departure, which was not till he had far exceeded the length of a common 
viſit, declared he was the fineſt gentleman ſne had ever ſeen, with which ſentiment her 
huſband and Mrs. Elliſon both entirely concurred. a 

Mrs. Bennet on the contrary, expreſt ſome little diſlike to my lord's complaiſance, which 
ſhe called exceſſive. For my own part, ſaid ſhe, © I have not the leaſt reliſh for thoſe 
« yery fine gentlemen ; * what the world generally calls politeneſs, I term inſincerity; 
© and I am more charmed with the ſtories which Mrs. Booth told us of the honeſt ſer- 
© jeant, than with all that the fineſt gentlemen in the world ever faid in their lives.“ 

O to be ſure,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, AMI for love, or the world well lot, is a motto 
very proper for ſome folks to wear in their coat of arms; but the generality of the 
world will, I believe, agree with that lady's opinion of my coufin, rather than with 
Mrs. Bennet.“ | 

Mrs. Bennet, ſeeing Mrs. Elliſon took offence at what ſhe ſaid, thought proper to 
make ſome apology, which was very readily accepted, and fo ended the viſit. | 

We cannot, however, put an end to the chapter without obſerving, that ſuch is the 
ambitious temper of beauty, that it may always apply to itſelf that celebrated paffage 


in Lucan, 
Nec quenguam jam ferre poteſt Cæſarve priorem 
Pompeiuſve parem. —— 1 


Indeed, I believe, it may be laid down as a general rule, that no woman who hath any 
at pretenſions to admiration, is ever well pleaſed in a company, where ſhe perceives 
gell to fill only the ſecond place. This obſervation, however, I humbly ſubmit to 

the judgment of the ladies, and hope it will be conſidered as retracted by me, if they 

ſhall diſſent from my opinion. 


CHAP. IV. 
Containing matters that require no preface. 


T HEN Booth and his wife were left alone together, they both extremely exulted 
in their good fortune, in having found ſo good a friend as his lordſhip; nor were 
they wanting in very warm expreſſions of their gratitude towards Mrs. Elliſon. After 
which, they began to lay down ſchemes of living when Booth ſhould have. his com- 
miſſion of captain, and after the exacteſt computation, concluded, that with ceconomy, 
they ſhould be able to ſave, at leaſt, fifty pounds a year out of their income, in order 
to pay their debts. | | | 

Theſe matters being well ſettled, Amelia aſked Booth what he thought of Mrs. Bennet. 
© I think, my dear, anſwered Booth, that ſhe hath been formerly a very pretty wo- 
man.“ *] am miſtaken,” replied ſhe, * if ſhe be not a very good creature. I don't 
* know I ever took ſuch a liking to any one on ſo ſhort an acquaintance. I fancy ſhe 
* hath been a very ſpritely woman: for if you obſerve, ſhe diſcovers by ſtarts a great 
* vivacity in her countenance.* I made the fame obſervation,* cries Booth: * ſure 
* ſome ſtrange misfortune hath befallen her. A misfortune indeed!” anſwered Amelia, 
* ſure child, you forget what Mrs. Elliſon told us, that the had loſt a beloved huſband. 
* A misfortune which 1 have often wondered at any woman's ſurviving,—at which 
* words, ſhe caſt a tender look at Booth, and preſently afterwards throwing herſelf upon 
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his geck, cried O Heavens! what a happy creature am I? when I conſider the dan- 
* gers you have gone through, how I exult in my bliſs! The good natured reader will 
{ſuppoſe that Booth was not deficient in returning ſuch tenderneſs, after which, the con- 
verſation became too fond to be here related. 
The next morning Mrs. Elliſon addreſſed herſelf to Booth as follows: * 1 ſhall make 
no apology, fir, for what I am going to ſay, as it proceeds from my friendſhip to 
* yourlelf and your dear lady. I am convinced then, fir, there is ſomething more than 
* accident in your going abroad only one day in the week. Now, fir, if, as I am afraid, 
matters are not altogether as well as I wiſh them, I beg, ſince I do not believe you 
are provided with a lawyer, that you will ſuffer me to recommend one to you. The 
6 on I ſhall mention, is, I aſſure you, of much ability in his profeſſion, and I have 
_* known him do great ſervices to gentlemen under a cloud. Do not be aſhamed of your 
« circumſtances, my dear friend. They are a much greater. ſcandal to. thoſe, who — 
* left ſo much merit unprovided for“ | 
Booth gave Mrs. Elliſon abundance of thanks for her kindneſs, and explicitly confoſt 
to her that her conjectures were right, and, without heſitation, accepted the offer of her 
friend's aſſiſtance. | * | 
Mrs. Elliſon then acquainted him with her apprehenſions on his account. She ſaid ſhe 
. had both yeſterday and this morning ſeen two or three very ugly ſuſpicious. fellows pals 
ſeveral times by her window. Upon all accounts,” ſaid ſhe, my dear fir, I adviſe you 
© to keep yourſelf cloſe, canfined till the lawyer hath. been with you. I am ſure he will 
« get you your liberty, at leaft of walking about within the verge—There's ſomething, 
* to be done with the board of green cloth, I don't know what; but this I know, that 
. * ſeveral gentlemen have hyed-here a. long time very comfortably, and have defied all 
* the vengeance of their creditors. However,. in the mean time, you muſt be a cloſe 
1 with your lady; and I believe there is no man in England but would exchange 
is liberty for the ſame goal. a 
She then departed, in order to ſend for the attorney, and preſently afterwards, the ſer- 
jeant arrived with news of the like kind. He ſaid he had ſcraped an acquaintance with 
Naar * I hope your honour will pardon me,“ cries Atkinſon, but I pretended to 
* have a ſmall demand upon your honour myſelf; and offered to employ him in the buſi- 
* neſs. Upon which, he told me, that if I would go with him to the Marſhal's Court, 
« and make affidavit of my debt, he fhould be able very ſhortly to get it me; for I 
_ * ſhall have the captain in hold,“ cries he, within a day or two. I wiſb,” ſaid the ſer- 
©xeant, I could do your honour any ſervice. Shall T walk about all diy before the door? 
1 2 be porter and watch it in the inſide, till your honour can find ſome means of 
© ©-fecuring yourſelf ? I hope you will not be offended at me, but I beg you would take 
- © care of falling into Murphy's hands; for he hath the character of the greateſt villain 
upon earth. I am afraid you will think me too bold, fir; but I have a little money, 
if ir can be of any ſervice, do, pray your honour, command it: It can never do me 
* fo much good any ather way. Conſider, fir, I awe. all I have to yourſelf, and my dear 
- © miftreſs. | 
Booth ſtood à moment, as if he had been thunder-ſtruck, and then, the tears burſt- 
ing from his eyes, he ſaid: Upon my foul, Atkinſon, you overcome me. I ſcarce 
ever heard of fo much goodneſs, nor do I know how to expreſs: my ſentiments of it. 
© But be affured, as for your money, I will not accept it, and let it ſatisfy you, that in 
my preſent circumſtances it would do me no eſſential ſervice ; but this be aſſured of 
| © hkewiſe, that whilſt F live, I ſhall never forget the kindneſs of the offer However, 
* as I apprehend'I may be in ſome danger of fellows getting into the houſe, for a day 
* or two, as I have na guard but a poor little girl, I will not refuſe the goodneſs you 
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offer to ſhew in my protection. And I make no doubt but Mrs. Elliſon will gt you 
« fit in her parlour for that purpoſe.” 

Atkinſon with the utmoſt readineſs undertook the office of porter; and Mrs. Elliſon 
as readily allotted him a place in her back-parlour, where he continued three days to- 
gether, from eight in the morning till twelve at night; during which time, he had ſome- 
times the company of Mrs. Elliſon, and ſometimes of Booth,. Amelia, and Mrs. Bennet 
too ; for this laſt had taken as great a fancy to Amelia, as Amelia had to her; and there- 
fore as Mr. Booth's affairs were now no ſecret in the neighbourhood, made her frequent 
viſits during the confinement of her huſband, and conſequently her own. 

Nothing, as I remember, happened in this interval of time, more worthy notice than 
the following card, which Amelia received from her old acquaintance Mrs. James. 
Mrs. James ſends her compliments to Mrs. Booth, and deſires to know how ſhe does 
* for as ſhe hath not had the favour of ſeeing her at her own houſe, or of meeting her 
in any public place, in ſo long time, fears it may be owing to ill health.” 

Amelia had long given over all thoughts of her friend, and doubted not but that 


ſhe was as entirely given over by her; ſhe was very much ſurpriſed at this meſſage, and 


under ſame doubt whether it was not meant as an inſult, eſpecially from the mention of 
ublic places, which ſhe thought ſo inconſiſtent with her preſent circumſtances, of which 

e ſuppoſed Mrs. James was well appriſed. However, at the entreaty of her huſband, 
who languiſhed for nothing more than to be again reconciled. ta his friend James, Ame- 
lia undertook to pay the lady a viſit, and. to examine into the myſtery of this conduct, 
which appeared to her ſo unaccountable. 

Mrs. James received her with a degree of civility that amazed Amelia, no leſs than 
her coldneſs had done before. She reſolved to come to an eclaircifſement, and having 
fat out ſome company that came in; when they were alone together, Amelia, after ſome 
lence, and many offers to ſpeak, at laſt ſaid, * my dear Jenny, (if you will now ſuffer 
* me to call you by ſo familiar a name,) have you entirely forgot a certain young lady 
* who had the pleaſure of being your intimate acquaintance at Montpelier ?*—**Whom 
do you mean, dear madam ?* cries Mrs. James, with great concern. I mean myſelf,' 
anſwered Amelia “ You ſurpriſe me, madam,” replied Mrs. James. How can you 
* aſk me that queſtion ?” * Nay, my dear, I do not intend to offend you,” cries Amelia; 
but J am really defirous to ſolve to myſelf the reaſon of that coldneſs which you ſhewed. 
me, when you did me the favour of a viſit. . Can you think, my dear, I was not diſ- 
appointed when I expected to meet an intimate friend, to receive a cold formal viſi- 
tant? I defire you to examine your own heart, and anſwer me honeſlly, if you do not 
+ think I had ſome little reaſon to be diſſatisfied with your behaviour ?? Indeed, Mrs. 


Booth,“ anſwered the other lady, you furpriſe me. very much; if there was any thing 


* difpleaſing to you in my behaviour, I am extremely concerned at it. I did not know 


I had been defective in any of the rules of civility, but if I was, madam, I aſk your 
pardon.“ ls civility then, my dear,“ replied Amelia, © a ſynonymous term with 
© friendſhip ? could I have expected when I parted the laſt time with Miſs Jenny Bath, 


to have met her the next time in the fhape of a fine lady, complaining of the r 
* of climbing up two pair of ſtairs to viſit me, and then approaching me with the diſ- 
tant a'r of a new or a ſlight acquaintance? do you think, my dear Mrs. James, if the 
© tabies had been turned, if my fortune had been as high in the world as yours, and you 
© in my diſtreſs and abject condition, that I would not have climbed as high as the mo- 
_ © nument to viſit Sh 

have greatly miſtaken me. Can you complain of my not vifiting you, who have owed. 


me a viſit almoſt theſe three weeks? Nay, did I not even then ſend you a card, which 
' * ſure was doing more than all the friendſhip and good breeding in the world. required 3 


we 
6 Sw 


Sure, madam,* cries Mrs. James, * I miitake you, or you 
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* but, indeed, as I had met you in no public place, I really thought you was ill?“ 
Ho can you mention public places to me,” ſaid Amelia, when you can hardly be a 
© ſtranger to my preſent ſituation? did you not know, madam, that I was ruined?” 
© No, indeed, madam, did I not,* replied Mrs. James, © I am ſure I ſhould have been 
highly concerned if I had.* Why, ſure, my dear,” cries Amelia, you could not 
imagine that we were in affluent circumſtances, when you found us in ſuch a place, 
and in ſuch a condition.” © Nay, my dear,” anſwered Mrs. James, ſince you are 
* pleaſed to mention it firſt yourſelf, I own, I was a little ſurpriſed to ſee you in no bet- 
© ter lodgings ; but I concluded you had your own reaſons for liking them; and for m 
* own part, , Folk laid it down as a politive rule, never to enquire into the private < 
* fairs of any one, eſpecially of my friends. I am not of the humour of ſome ladies, 
* who confine the circle of their acquaintance to one part of the rown, and would not 
* be known to viſit in the city for the world. For my part, I never dropt an acquain- 
© tance with any one, while it was reputable to keep it up; and I can ſolemnly declare, 
a ON not a friend in the world for whom I have a greater eſteem than I have for Mrs. 
At this inſtant, the arrival of a new viſitant put an end to the diſcourſe, and Amelia 
ſoon after took her leave without the leaſt anger, but with ſome little unavoidable con- 
tempt for a lady, in whoſe opinion, as we have hinted before, outward form and cere- 
mony conſtituted the whole eſſence of friendſhip ; who valued all her acquaintance alike, 
as each individual ſerved equally to fill up a place in her viſiting roll, and who, in reality, 


had not the leaſt concern for the good qualities or well-being of any of them. 


CHAP. V. 
Containing much heroic matter. 


A T the end of three days, Mrs. Elliſon's friend had ſo far purchaſed Mr. Booth's li- 
berty, that he could walk again abroad within the verge, without any danger of 
having a warrant backed againſt him by the board before he had notice. As for the ill- 
looked perſons that had given the alarm, it was now diſcovered that another unhappy 
gentleman, and not Booth was the object of their purſuit. | 
Mr. Booth now being delivered from his fears, went, as he had formerly done, to take 
his morning-walk in the Park. Here he met Colonel Bath in company with ſome other 
officers, and very civilly paid his reſpects to him. But inſtead of returning the ſalute, 


the colonel looked him full in the face with a very ſtern .countenance and, if he could 


take no notice-of him. s 


Booth was not more hurt than ſurpriſed at this behaviour, and reſolved to know the 
reaſon of it. He therefore watched an opportunity till the colonel was alone, and then 
walked boldly up to him, and deſired to know if he had given him any offence, — the 


be ſaid to take any notice of him, it was in ſuch a manner as to inform him he would 


colonel anſwered haſtily, Sir, I am above being offended with you, nor do I think it 


* conſiſtent with my dignity to make you any anſwer.” Booth replied, * I don't know, 
© fir, that I have done any thing to deſerve this treatment. Look'ee, fir,” cries the 
colonel, if I had not ed ſome reſpect for you, I ſhould not think you worth 


m reſentment, However, as you are a gentleman born, and an officer, and as I have 
had an eſteem for you, I will give you ſome marks of it by putting it in your power 
© to do yourſelf juſtice. I will tell you therefore, fir, that you have ated like a ſcoun- 
* drel'—=< If we were not in the Park,” anſwered Booth warmly, * I would thank lyou 
very properly for that compliment. O fir !* cries the colonel, we can be ſoon in a 
| 2 - Con- 
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« convenient place.“ Upon which, Booth anſwered he would attend him wherever he 
pleaſed. —T he colonel then bid him come along, and ſtrutted forward directly up Con- 


ſtitution-Hill to Hyde-Park, Booth following him at firſt, and afterwards walking before 


him, till they came to that place which may be properly called the field of blood, being 
that part a little to the left of the ring, which heroes have choſen for the ſcene of their 
exit out of this world. | | 

Booth reached the ring ſome time before the colonel; for he mended not his pace any 
more than a Spaniard. To ſay truth, I believe it was not in his power; for he had 
ſa Jong accuſtomed himſelf to one and the ſame ſtrut, that as a horſe uſed always to 
trotting, can ſcarce be forced into a gallop, ſo could no paſſion force the colonel to alter 

4 h, however, both parties arrived at the liſts, where the colonel very delibe- 
rately took off his wig and coat, and laid them on the graſs, and then drawing his ſword, 
advanced to Booth, who had likewiſe his drawn weapon in his hand, but had made no- 
other preparation for the combat. | 
The combatants now engaged with great fury, and after two or three paſſes, Booth: 
run the colonel through the body and threw him on the ground, at the. ſame time poſ- 
ſefling himſelf of the colonel's ſword. | © 

As ſoon as the colonel was become maſter of his ſpeech, he called out to Booth in a 
very kind voice, and ſaid, you have done my buſineſs, and fatisfied me that you are a 
man of honour, and that my brother James mult have been miſtaken-: for I am con- 
* yinced, that no man who will draw his ſword in fo gallant a manner, js capable of be- 
© ing a raſcal, d—n me, give me a buſs, my dear boy, I aſk your pardon for that infa- 
* mous appellation I diſhonoured your dignity with; but, dn me, if it was not purely 
out of love, and to give you an opportunity of doing yourſelf juſtice, which | 
you have done like a man of honour. What may be the conſequence I know not, but, 
© I hope, at leaſt I ſhall live to reconcile you with my brother.” | 

Booth ſhewed great concern, and even horror in his countenance. *©* Why, my dear 
* colonel,” ſaid he, would you force me to this? for Heaven's fake, tell me, what I 
© have ever done to offend you.” 

* Me!” cried the colonel. * Indeed, my dear child, you never did any thing to offend: 
* me. Nay, I have ated the part of a friend to you in the whole affair. I maintained 
* your cauſe with my brother as long as decency would permit, I could not flatly. contra- 


dict him, though, indeed, I ſcarce believed him. But what could I do; if I had not 


* fought with you, I muſt have been obliged to have fought with him? however, I hope, 
what is done will be ſufficient, and that matters may be diſcomodated without your be- 
ing put to the neceſſity of fighting any more on this occaſion:? 

Never regard me, cried Booth eagerly, for Heaven's ſake think of your 'own-preſerva- 
tion, Let me put you into a chair, and get you a ſurgeon. 

* Thou art a noble lad,” cries the colonel, who was now got on his legs, and I am glad 
the buſineſs is ſo well over. For though your ſword went quite through, it ſlanted ſo, 
that I apprehend there is little danger of life. However, I think there is enough done to- 
put an 13888 end to the affair, eſpecially as you was ſo haſty to diſarm me. I bleed 
a little, but I can walk to the houſe by the water; and if you will ſend me a chair thi- 
ther I ſhall be obliged to you. | 

As the colonel refuſed any aſſiſtance, (indeed he was very able to walk without it, 
though with ſomewhat leſs dignity than uſual) Booth ſet forward to Groveſnor-Gate, in 
order to ure the chair, and ſoon after returned with one to his friend; whom having 
conveyed into it, he attended himſelf on foot into Bond-ſtreet, where then lived a very 
eminent ſurgeon. | _ 
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The ſurgeon having probed the wound, turned towards Booth who was apparently 
the guilty perſon, and faid with a ſmile, © Upon my word, ſir, you have performed the 
- © buſineſs with dexterity.” | 

« Sir,” cries the colonel to the ſurgeon, © I would not have you imagine I am afraid to 
© die. I think I know more what belongs to the dignity of a man; and, I believe, I 
© have ſhewn-it at the head of a line of battle. Do not impute my concern to that fear, 
* when I aſk you whether there is or is not any danger? 

Really, colonel,* anſwered the furgeon, who well knew the complexion of the gentle- 
man then under his hands, * it would appear like preſumption to ſay, that a man who 
* hath been juſt run through the body, is in no manner of danger. But this, I think, 
I may aſſure you, that I yet perceive no very bad ſymptoms, and unleſs ſomething 
<. worſe ſhould appear, or a fever be the conſequence, 1 hope you may live to be again, 
with all your dignity, at the head of a line of battle.“ 

I am glad to hear that is your opinion,” quoth the colonel, for I am not deſirous 
© of dying, though I am not afraid of it. But if any thing worſe than you apprehend 
< ſhould happen, I defire you will be a witneſs of my declaration, that this young gentle- 
man is entirehy innocent, I forced him to do what he did. My dear Booth, I am 
« pleaſed matters are as they are, You are the firſt man that ever gained an advantage 
Hoyer me; but it was very lucky for you that * diſarmed me, and I doubt not, but 
< you have the equananimity to think fo. the buſineſs, therefore, hath ended 
< without doing any thing to the purpoſe, it was fortune's pleaſure, and neither of our 
„ faults.” | 

Booth heartily embraced the colonel, and aſſured him of the great ſatisfaction he had 
received from the i 's opinion; and ſoon after the two combatants took their leave 
+ of each other. The colonel after he was dreſt, went into a chair to his lodgings, and 
Booth walked on foot to his ; where he luckily arrived without meeting any of Mr. 
_— gang; a danger which never once occurred to his imagination till he was 
out ot K. 1 ; | 

The affair he had been about, had indeed ſo entirely occupied his mind, that it had 
obliterated every other idea; among the reſt, it cauſed him fo abſolutely to forget the 
time of the day, that though he had exceeded the time of dining above two hours, he 
had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of being at home later than uſual. 


af was +=; - i 1 1 
In which the reader will find matter worthy his conſideration. 


ME LTA having waited above an hour for her huſband, concluded, as he was the 

moſt punctual man alive, that he had met with ſome engagement abroad, and 
t down to her meal with her children ; which, as it was always uncomfortable in the 
abſence of her huſband, was very ſhort; fo that before his return, all the apparatus of 
dining was entirely removed. 

"Booth far ſome time with his wife, expecting every minute when the little maid would 
make her appearance; at laſt curioſity, I believe, rather than appetite, made him aſk, 
how long it was to dinner? to dinner! my dear, anſwered Amelia, ſure you have dined, 
I hope? Booth replied in the negative; upon which, his wife ſtarted from her chair, 

and beſtirred herſelf as nimbly to provide him a repaſt, as the moſt induſtrious hoſteſs 
2 3 1 85 doth, when ſome unexpected gueſt of extraordinary quality arrives at 
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The reader hath not, I think, from any paſſages hitherto recorded in this hiſtory had 


much reaſon to accuſe Amelia of a blameable curioſity ; he will not, I hope, conclude © 


that ſhe gave an inſtance of any ſuch fault, when, upon Booth's having ſo long overſtaid 
his time, and ſo greatly miſtaken the hour of the day, and upon ſome other circum- 
ſtances of his = (for he was too honeſt to be good at concealing any of his 
thoughts) ſhe ſaid to him, after he had done eating, My dear, I am ſure ſomething 
more than ordinary hath happened to day, and I beg you will tell me what it is.“ 
Booth anſwered, that nothing of any conſequence had happened; that he had been 


detained by a friend, whom he met accidentally, longer than he expected. In ſhort, he 


made many ſhuffling and evaſive anſwers, not boldly lying out, which, perhaps, would 
have ſucceeded, but poorly and vainly endeavouring to reconcile falſhood with truth. An 
attempt which ſeldom fails to betray the moſt practiſed deceiver. 

How impoſſible was it therefore for poor Booth to ſucceed in an art for which nature 
had fo entirely diſqualified him. His countenance indeed confeſſed faſter than his tongue 


denied; and the whole of his behaviour gave Amelia an alarm, and made her ſuſpect 


ſomething very bad had happened; and as her thoughts turned preſently on the badneſs 


of their circumſtances, ſhe feared ſome miſchief from his creditors had befallen him: 


for ſhe was too ignorant of ſuch matters to know, that if he had fallen into the hands 


of the Philiſtines, (which is the name given by the faithful to bailiffs) he would hardly” 


have been able ſo ſoon to recover his liberty. Booth at laſt perceived her to be ſo un- 
eaſy, that as he ſaw no __ of contriving any fiction to ſatisfy her, he thought himſelf 
obliged to tell her the truth, or at leaſt part of the truth, and confeſſed that he had had 


a little ſkirmiſh with Colonel Bath, in which, he ſaid the colonel had received. a light: 


wound, not at all dangerous; and this, ſays he, is all the whole matter. If it be fo,” 


cries Amelia, I thank Heaven no worſe hath happened: but why, my dear, will you 


ever converſe with that madman, who can embrace a friend one moment, and fight 
with him the next?? © Nay, my dear,“ anſwered Booth, you yourſelf muſt — 
though he be a little too much on the qui vive, he is a man of great honour and good- 
nature. Tell me not,” replied ſhe, of ſuch good - nature and honour as would ſa- 
* crifice a friend, and a whole family to a ridiculous whim. O Heavens,“ cried ſhe, fal- 
ling upon her knees, from what miſery have I eſcaped, from what have theſe poor 
babes eſcaped through your gracious providence this day !'— Then turning to her huſ- 
band—ſhe cried But are you ſure the monſter's wound is no more dangerous than you 
© ſay? a monſter ſurely I may call him, who can quarrel with a man that could not, that 
I am convinced would not offend him.“ 
Upon this queſtion, Booth repeated the aſſurances which the ſurgeon had given them, 
rhaps with a little enlargement, which pretty well ſatisfied Amelia; an 
laming her huſband for what he had done, ſhe tenderly embraced him, and again re- 
turned thanks to Heaven for his ſafety. X | 
In the evening, Booth inſiſted on paying a ſhort viſit to the colonel, highly againſt 
the inclination of Amelia, who, by many arguments and entreaties endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade her huſband from continuing an acquaintance; in which, ſhe faid ſhe ſhould always 
foreſee much danger for the future. However, ſhe was at laſt L upon to ac- 
quieſce; and Booth went to the colonel, whoſe lodgings happened to be in the verge as 
well as his own. . 
He found the colonel in his night-gown, and his great chair, engaged with anether 
officer at a game of cheſs. He roſe immediately, and having heartily embraced Booth, 
preſented him to his friend, ſaying, he had the honour to introduce to him as brave and 
as fortitudinons a man as any in the king's dominions.— He then took Booth with him 
* 8 room, and delled him not to 8 a word of what had happened — 
5 OL, . 
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the morning, ſaying, I am very well ſatisfied that no more hath happened; however, 
as it ended in nothing, I could wiſh it might remain a ſecret.*, Booth told him he was 
heartihy glad to find him ſo well, and promiſed never to mention it more to any one. 

The game at cheſs being but juſt begun, and neither of the parties having gained any 
conſiderable advantage, they neither of them inſiſted on continuing it; and now the co- 
lonel's antagoniſt took his leave, and left the colonel and Booth together. | 

As ſoon as were alone, the latter earneſtly entreated the former to acquaint him 
with the real cauſe of his anger; for may I periſh,” cries Booth, if I can even gueſs 
what 1 have ever done to offend either you, or your brother Colonel James.?“ 

* Eook'ee, child.“ cries the colonel, *1I tell you 1 am for my own part ſatisfied : for 
Lam convinced that a man who will fight, can never be a raſcal; and therefore, why 
* ſhould you enquire any more of me at preſent? when I ſee my brother James, I hope 
to reconcile all matters, and perhaps no more ſwords need be drawn on this occaſion.” 


But Booth ſtill perſiſting in his deſire, the colonel after ſome heſitation, with a tremend- 


aus oath, cried out, I do not think myſelf at liberty to refuſe you after the indignity l 
*- offered you; ſo, ſince you demand it of me, I will inform you. My brother told me 
—— uſed him diſhonourably, and had divelicated his character behind his back. 
„He gave me his word too, that he was well aſſured of what he ſaid. What could ! 


dl dane, though I own to you I did not believe him, and your behaviour ſince hath 
© convinced me I was in the right, I muſt either have given him the lye, and fought with 


him, on elſe I was obliged to behave as I did, and fight with you. And now, my lad, 
**E leave it to you to do as you pleaſe; but if you are laid under any neceſſity to do 
<- yourſelf? further juſtice, it is your own fault.” 

- $ Alas} colonel?” anſwered Booth, © beſides the obligations I have to the colonel, I 
© have'really-ſo- much love for him, that I think of nothing leſs than reſentment. All I 
© with, is to have this affair brought to an eclairciſſement, and to ſatisfy him that he is 
in an error: for though his aſſertions are cruelly injurious, and I have never deſerved 
them; yet I am convinced he would not ſay what he did not himſelf think. Some 
raſeal envious of his friendſhip to me, hath belyed me to him; and the only reſent- 
ment I deſire, is to convince him of his miſtake.” "op 
At theſe: words—the colonel grinned horribly a ghaſtly ſmile, or rather ſneer, and an- 
ſwered, Voung' gentleman, you may do as you pleaſe; but by the eternal dignity of 
man, if any man breathing had taken a liberty with my character, —here, here — Mr. 
*- Booth (ſhewing his fingers) here==d—n me ſhould be his noſtrils, he ſhould breathe 
through my hands, and breathe his laſt —=d—n me.” | 


Dosth anſwered, I think colonel E may appeal to your teſtimony that I dare do myſelf 


_ &zuſtice ; ſince he who dare draw his fword againſt you, can hardly be ſuppoſed to fear 


an other perſon; but I repeat to you again, that I love Colonel James ſo well, and 
am fo greatly obliged to him, that it would be almoſt indifferent to me, whether I di- 
©- redted my fword againſt his-breaſt; or my own.” 

Phe colonePs muſcles were conſiderably ſoftened by Booth's laſt ſpeech ; but he _ 
contracted them into a vaſt degree of fierceneſs, before he cried out ——* Boy, thou haſt 


_ ©-reaſon enough to be vain; for thou art the firſt perſon that ever could proudly ſay he 


gained an advantage over me in combat. I believe, indeed, thou art not afraid of any 
man breathing, and as I know thou haſt ſome obligations to my brother, I do not 
„ diſcommend thee; for nothing more becomes the dignity of a man than gratitude. 
< Beſides, as I am fatisfied my brother can produce the author of the flander—l ſay, | 
| man alive dares affert the contrary z for that 

would beito-make my brother himſelf a liar, I will make him produce his author; and 
then, my dear boy, your doing yourſelf proper juſtice there, will bring you fingly out « 
fi 2 5 a the 
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the whole affair. As ſoon as my ſurgeon gives me leave to go abroad, which, I hope, 
* will be in a few days, I will bring my brother James to a tavern, where you ſhall meet 
© us; and I will engage my honour, my whole dignity to you, to make you friends.“ 

The affurance of the colonel gave Booth great pleaſure ; for few perſons ever loved a 
friend better than he did James: and as for doing military juſtice on the author of that 
ſcandalous report which had incenſed his friend againſt him, not Bath himſelf was ever 
more ready on ſuch an occaſion, than Booth to execute it. He ſoon after took his leave, 
and returned home in high ſpirits to his Amelia, whom he found in Mrs. Elliſon's apart- 
ment, engaged in a party at ombre with that lady, and her right honourable couſin, 

His lordſhip had, it ſeems, had a ſecond interview with the great man, and having 
obtained further hopes (for I think there was not yet an abſolute promiſe) of ſucceſs in 
Mr. Booth's affairs, his uſual good nature brought him immediately to acquaint Mr. 
Booth with it. As he did not therefore find him at home, and as he met with the two 
ladies together, he reſolved to ſtay till his friend's return, which he was aſſured would 
not be long, eſpecially as he was fo lucky, he faid, to have no particular engagement 
that whole evening. 

We remarked before, that his lordſhip, at the firſt interview with Amelia, had diſ- 
tinguiſhed her by a more particular addreſs from the other ladies; but that now appeared 
to be rather owing to his perfect good breeding, as ſhe was then to be conſidered as the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, than from any other preference. His preſent behaviour made 
this ſtill more manifeſt ; for as he was now in Mrs. Elliſon's apartment, though ſhe was 
his relation and an old acquaintance, he applied his converſation rather more to her than 
to Amelia. His eyes, indeed, were now and then guilty of the contrary diſtinction, but 
this was only by ſtealth ; for they conſtantly withdrew the moment they were diſcovered. 
In ſhort, he treated Amelia with the greateſt diſtance, and at the ſame time with the 
moſt profound and awful reſpect; his converſation was ſo general, ſo lively, and fo ob- 
liging, that Amelia, when ſhe added to his agreeableneſs the obligations ſhe had to him 
for his friendſhip to Booth, was certainly as much pleaſed with his lordſhip, as any vir- 
. tuous woman can poſſibly be with any man, beſides her own huſband, 


CH AT. VIE 
Containing various matters. 


IJ E have already mentioned the good humour in which Booth returned home; and 
| the reader will eaſily believe it was not a little encreaſed by the good humour in 
which he found his company. My lord received him with the utmoſt marks of friendſhip 
and affection, and told him that his affairs went on as well almoſt as he himſelf could de- 
ſire, and that he doubted not very ſoon to wiſh him joy of a company. 

When Booth had made a proper return to all his lordſhip's unparalleled goodneſs, 


he whiſpered Amelia that the colonel was dy out of danger, and almoſt as well 
lete, 


as himſelf. This made her ſatisfaction co her into ſuch ſpirits, and gave 
ſuch a luſtre to her eyes, that her face, prey ae ſays, was too dazzling to be looked 
at; it was certainly roo handſome to be looked at without the higheſt admiration. 

His lordſhip departed about ten o'clock, and left the company in ee with him, 
eſpecially the two ladies, of whom it is difficult to ſay which exceeded t 
commendations. Mrs. Elliſon ſwore ſne believed he was the beſt of all humankind; and 
Amelia, without making any exception, declared he was the fineſt gentleman, and moſt 
"agreeable man the had ever ſeen in her life; adding, it was great pity he ſhould remain 

ſingle. * That's true indeed,” cries * and T have often lamented it, * 
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J am aſtoniſhed at it, conſidering the great liking he always ſhews for our ſex, and he 


may certainly have the choice of all. The real reaſon, I believe, is his fondneſs for 


his ſiſter's children. I declare, madam, if you was to ſee his behaviour to them, you 


would think they were his own. Indeed, he is vaſtly fond of all manner of children.” 
Good creature, cries Amelia, if ever he doth me the honour of another viſit, I am 


c 


reſolved I will ſhew him my little things. I think, Mrs. Elliſon, as you ſay my lord 


loves children, I may fay without vanity, he will not ſee many ſuch.” No, indeed, 


will he not,“ anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, and now I think on't, madam, I wonder at my 
* own ſtupidity in never making the offer before; but ſince you put it into my head, 


if you will give me leave, i'll take maſter and miſs to wait on my lord's nephew and 
. * niece; They are very pretty behaved children; and little maſter and miſs will be, I 
dare ſwear, very happy in their acquaintance ; beſides, if my lord himſelf ſhould ſee 
them, I know what will happen; for he is the moſt generous of all human beings.” 


Amelia very readily accepted the favour which Mrs. Elliſon offered her; but Booth 


5 expreſt ſome reluctance. Upon my word, my dear,” ſaid he, with a ſmile, this be- 


« haviour of yours puts me in mind of the common conduct of beggars; who, whenever 


they receive a favour, are ſure to ſend other objects to the ſame fountain of charity. 
Don't we, my dear, repay your obligations to my lord in the ſame manner, by ſending 


our children a begging to him ?? | 
O beaſtly ' * cries Mrs. Elliſon, * how could ſuch a thought enter your brains! I 


. * proteſt, madam, I begin to grow aſhamed of this huſband of yours. How can you 


* have ſo vulgar a way of thinking? Begging, indeed ! the poor little dear things a 


- *:begging—lf my lord was capable of ſuch a thought, though he was my own brother 
inſtead of my couſin, I ſhould ſcorn him too much ever to enter his doors. O dear 
- *- madam,” anſwered Amelia, you take Mr. Booth too ſeriouſly, when he was only in 


« jeſt; and the children ſhall wait upon you whenever you pleaſe.” 

Though Booth had been a little more in earneſt than Amelia had repreſented him, and 
was not, perhaps, quite ſo much in the wrong as he was conſidered by Mrs. Elliſon ; yet, 
ſeeing there were two to one againſt him, he wiſely thought proper to recede, and let 
his ſe go off with that air of a jeſt, which his wife had given. 

Mrs. Elliſon, however, could not let it paſs without paying ſome compliments to Ame- 


J1ia's underſtanding, nor without ſome obſcure reflexions upon Booth, with whom ſhe 


was more offended than the matter required. She was indeed a woman of moſt pro- 
fuſe generoſity, and could not bear a — which ſhe deemed vulgar or ſneaking. 


She afterwards launced forth the moſt profuſe encomiums of his lordſhip's liberality, and 


concluded the evening with ſome inſtances which he had given of that virtue, which, it 


not the nobleſt, is, perhaps, one of the moſt uſeful to ſociety, with which great and 


rich men-can be endowed. - 


The next morning early, Serjeant Atkinſon came to wait on Lieutenant. Booth, and 
deſired to ſpeak with his honour in private. Upon which, the lieutenant and ſerjeant 


Took a walk together in the Park. Booth expected every minute when the ſerjeant 


would open his mouth, under which expectation, he continued till he came to the end of 
the Mall, and ſo he might have continued till he came to the end of the world: for 
though ſeveral words ſtood at the end of the ſerjeant's lips, there they were likely to re- 
main for ever. He was indeed in the condition of a miſer, whom a charitable impulſe 


hath impelled to draw a few pence to the edge of his pocket, where they are altogether 


as ſecure, as if they were in the bottom: for, as the one hath not the heart to part 


| with a farthing ; ſo neither had the other the heart to ſpeak a word. | 


Booth at length wondering that the ſerjeant did not ipeak, aſked him, what his buſi- 
nels was, when the latter with a ſtammering voice began the following 3 <1 
9 0 * © hope, 
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hope, ſir, your honour will not be angry, nor take any thing amiſs of me. I do aſ- 
« ſure you, it was not of my ſeeking, nay, I dare not proceed in the matter without firſt 
-© aſking your leave. Indeed, if I had taken any liberties from the goodneſs. you have 
been pleaſed to ſhew me, I ſhould look upon myſelf as one of the moſt worthleſs and 
' © deſpicable of wretches ; but nothing is farther from my thoughts. I know the diſ- 
© tance which is between us; and becauſe your honour hath been ſo kind and good as 
© to treat me with more familiarity than any other officer ever did, if J had been bafe 
enough to take any freedoms, or to encroach upon your honour's goodneſs, I ſhould 
© deſerve to be whipt through the regiment, I hope therefore, fir, you will not ſuſpect 
me of any ſuch attempt. | 

What can all this mean, / Atkinſon,” cries Booth, what mighty matter would you in- 
troduce with all this preyious apology ? n 
I am almoſt aſhamed and afraid to mention it,“ anſwered the ſerjeant, and yet I am 
'* ſure, your honour will believe what I have ſaid, and not think any thing owing to my 
* own preſumption; and at the ſame time, I have no reaſon to think you would do any 
thing to ſpoil my fortune in an honeſt way, when it is dropt into my lap without my 
own ſeeking; For may I periſh if it is not all the lady's own goodneſs, and I hope in 
Heaven with your honour's leave, I ſhall live to make her amends for it.'—In a word, 
that we may not detain the reader's curioſity quite ſo long as he did Booth's, he acquaint- 
ed that gentleman that he had had an offer of marriage from a lady of his acquaintance, 
to — catmany he had introduced him, and deſired his permiſſion to accept of it. 

Booth muſt have been very dull indeed, if after what the ſerjeant had ſaid, and after 
what he had heard Mrs. Elliſon ſay, he had wanted any information concerning the lady. 
He anfwered him briſkly and chearfully, that he had his free conſent to | marry any wo- 
man whatever; and the greater and richer ſhe is, added he, © the more I ſhall be 
© pleaſed with the match. I den't enquire who the lady is,“ ſaid he, ſmiling, but 
© I hope ſhe will make as good a wife, as I am convinced her huſband will deſerve.* 
Tour honour hath been always too good to me,“ cries Atkinſon, * but this I promiſe 
©.you, I will do all im my power to merit the kindneſs ſhe is pleaſed to ſhew me. I will 
de bold to ſay ſhe will marry an honeſt man, though he is but a poor one; and ſhe 


© ſhall never want any thing which I can give her or do for her, while my name is 


* Joleph Atkinſon.” 
And ſo her name is a ſecret, Joe; is it? cries Booth.” 


Why, fir,* anſwered the ſerjeant, I hope your honour will not inſiſt upon knowing 


that, as I think it would be diſhonourable in me to mention it.” 
© Not at all, replied Booth, I am the fartheſt ia the world from any ſuch deſire. I 
* know thee better than to imagine thou wouldſt diſcloſe the name of a fair lady.“ Booth 


then ſhook Atkinſon heartily by the hand, and aſſured him earneſtly. of the joy he had 


in his good fortune; for which the good ſerjeant failed nor of making all proper acknow- 
ledgments. After which they parted, and Booth returned home. | 
As Mrs. Elliſon opened the door, Booth haſtily ruſhed by; for. he had the utmoſt 
difficulty to prevent laughing in her face. He ran directly up ſtairs, and throwing him- 
ſelf into, a chair, diſcharged ſuch. a fit of laughter as greatly ſurpriſed, and at firſt, almoſt 
frightned his wife. 4 | | 
Amelia, it will be ſuppoſed, preſently enquired into the cauſe of this phænomenon, 
with which Booth, as ſoon as he was able (for that was not within a few minutes) ac- 
quainted her. The ac vs did not affect her in the ſame manner it had affected her huſ- 


band. On the contrary, ſhe cried, 1 _ I cannot gueſs what makes you ſee it in 


- © ſo ridiculous a light. I really think Mrs. Elliſon: hath. choſen very well. I am con- 


© vinaed, 
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*. vinced Joe will make her one of the beſt of huſbands; and in my opinion, that is the 


greateſt bleſſing a woman can be poſſeſſed of.. 1 8 
However, when Mrs. Elliſon came into her room a little while afterwards to fetch the 
children, Amelia became of a more riſible diſpoſition, eſpecially when the former turn- 
ing to Booth who was then preſent, ſaid, So, captain, my jantee ſerjeant was very 
* early here this morning. I ſcolded my maid heartily for letting him wait ſo long in 


the entry like a lacquais, when ſhe might have ſhewn him into my inner apartment.” 


At which words, Booth burſt out into a very loud laugh; and Amelia herſelt could no 


more prevent laughing than ſhe could bluſhing, 


- 


* Heyday!* cries Mrs. Elliſon, © what have I ſaid to cauſe all this mirth ?? and at the 
fame time bluſhed, and looked very filly, as is always the caſe with perſons who ſuſpect 
themſelves to be the objects of laughter, without [abſolutely taking what it is which 
makes them ridiculous. | | 
Booth ſtill continued laughing; but Amelia compoſing her muſcles, ſaid, * 1 aſk your 
pardon, dear Mrs. Elliſon ; but Mr. Booth hath been in a ſtrange giggling humour all 
this morning; and I really think it is' infectious,” | | | 
1 For your pardon too, madam,* cries Booth, but one is ſometimes. unaccountably 
© fooliſh.? | | | | 

* Nay, but ſeriouſly,” ſaid ſhe, © what is the matter? Something I ſaid about the 


| © ſeyeant, I believe; but you may laugh as much as you pleaſe, I am not aſhamed of 


0 222 I think him one of the prettieſt fellows I ever ſaw in my life; and, I own, 1 
* Tcolded my maid at ſuffering him to wait in my entry; and where is the mighty ridi- 
**culous matter, pray ?* „ bes | hne 
None at all, anſwered Booth, and, I hope, the next time he will be uſhered into 
your inner apartment.“ | ; 
Why ſhould he not, fir,” replied ſhe ? for wherever he is uſhered, I am convinced 
© he-will behave himſelf as a gentleman ſhould.” 


Here Amelia put an end to the diſcovrie, or it might have proceeded to very great 


Hengths : for Booth was of a waggiſh inclination ;- and Mrs. Elliſon, was not a lady of the 


-niceſt-delicacy. 
Fs CHAP. VII. 
The heroic bebaviour of Colonel Bath. 


— 3 TH went this morning to pay a ſecond viſit to the colonel, where he-found 


Colonel James. Both the colone] and the lieutenant appeared a little ſhocked at 
their firſt meeting; but matters were ſoon cleared up; for the former preſently advanced 
to the latter, ſhook him heartily by the hand, and ſaid — Mr. Booth, 1 am aſhamed to 
* ſee you; for I have injured you, and I heartily aſk your pardon. + I am now perfectly 
convinced, that what I hinted to my brother, and which I find had like to have pro- 
- © duced ſuch fatal conſequences, was entirely groundleſs. If you will be contented with 
my aſking your pardon, and fpare me the diſagreeable remembrance of what led me 
Booth anſwered, © As to what regards yourſelf, my dear colonel, I am abundantly ſa- 
* © tisfied ; but, as I am convinced, ſome raſcal hath been my enemy with you in the 
"M0 e 5 I hope, you will not deny me the opportunity of kicking him through 
the world.” 88 A N 9 * | 
By all the dignity'of man,“ eries Colonel Bath, the boy ſpeaks with ſpirit, and his 
? requeſt is reaſonable.” | BF 
olon 


into my error, I ſhall eſteem it as the higheſt obligation.” 
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Colonel James heſitated a moment, and then whiſpered Booth that he would give him 
all the ſatisfaction imaginable. concerning the Whole affair, when they were alone toge- 
ther; upon which, Booth addreſſing himſelf to Colonel Bath, the diſcourſe turned on 
other matters, during the remainder of the viſit, which was but ſhort, and then both 
went away together,  leaying Colonel Bath as well as it was poſſible to expect, more to 
the ſatisfaction of Booth than of Colonel James, who would not have been diſpleaſed if 
his wound had been more dangerous: for he was grown ſomewhat weary of a diſpoſition 
that he rather called captious than heroic, and which, as he every day more and more 
hated his wife, he apprehended might ſome time or other give him ſome trouble : for Bath 
vas the moſt affectionate of brothers, and had often ſwore in the preſence of James, that 
he would eat any man alive who ſhould uſe his ſiſter ill. * 
Colonel Bath was well ſatisfied that his brother and the lieutenant were gone out with 
a deſign of tilting, from which he offered not a ſyllable to diſſuade them, as he was con- 
vinced it was right, and that Booth could not in honour take, nor the. colonel give any 
leſs ſatisfaction. When they had been gone therefore, about half an hour, he rang his 
bell, to enquire. if there was any news of his brother; a queſtion which he repeated every 
ten minutes, for the ſpace of two hours, when having heard nothing of him, he began 

to conclude that both were killed on the ſpot. 

While he was in this ſtate of anxiety, his ſiſter came to ſee him; for, notwithſtanding 
his defire of keeping it a ſecret, the duel had blazed all over the town. After receiving 
ſome kind congratulations on his ſafety, and ſome unkind hints concerning the warmth 

of his temper, the colonel aſked her when ſhe had ſeen her huſband; ſhe anſwered, not 
that morning. He then communicated to her his ſuſpicion, told her he was convinced 
his brother had drawn his ſword that day, and that as neither of them had heard any 
thing from him, he began to apprehend the worſt that could happen. Y = 
Neither Miſs Bellamy, nor Mrs. Cibber, were ever in a greater conſternation. on the 
ſtage; than now appeared in the . countenance of Mrs. James. Good Heavens! bro- 
* ther,” cries ſhe, * what do you tell me! you have frightened me to death. Let your 
man get me a glaſs of water immediately, if you have not a mind to ſee me die be- 
© fore your face. When, where, how was this quarrel, why did you not prevent it, if 
©. you knew. of it? is it not enough to be every day tormenting me with hazarding your 
* own life, but muſt you bring the life of one who you know muſt. be and ought to be 
ſo much the deareſt of all to me, into danger? take your ſword, brother, take your 
* ſword, and plunge it into my boſom ; it would be kinder of you than to fill it with 
© ſuch dreads and terrours. Here ſhe ſwallowed the glaſs of water; and then threw 
herſelf back in her chair, as if ſhe had intended to faint away. N 

Perhaps, if ſhe had ſo, the colonel would have lent her no aſſiſtance; for ſne had hurt 
him more than by ten thouſand ſtabs. He fat erect in his chair, with his eye-brows 
knit, his forchead wrinkled, his eyes flaſhing fire, his teeth grating againſt each other, 
and breathing horrour all around him. In this poſture, he fat for ſome time ſilent, caſt- 
ing diſdainful looks at his ſiſter. At laſt, his voice found its way through a paſſion which 
had almoſt choaked him, and he cried out. Siſter, what have I done to deſerve the 
opinion you expreſs of me? which of my actions hath made you conclude that I am a 
raſcal and a coward ? look at that poor ſword, which never woman yet ſaw but in its 
ſheath, hat hath that done to merit your deſire that it ſhould be contaminated with 
the blood of a woman d' 

Alas brother,” cried ſhe, © I know not what you fay, you are deſirous, I believe, 
to terrify me out of the little ſenſes. I have left. What can I have ſaid in the agonies 
© of grief, into which you threw me, to deſerve this paſſion ?? | | RR 
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What have you ſaid, anſwered the colonel, you have ſaid that which if a man 
had ſpoken, nay, d—n me, if he had but hinted that he durſt even think, | would 
have made him eat my ſword, by all the * man, I would have crumbled his 
< foul into powder. - But, I conſider that the w were ſpoken by a woman, and I am 
calm again. Conſider, my dear, that you are my ſiſter, and behave yourſelf with 
more ſpirit. ' I have only mentioned to you my ſurmiſe. It may not have happened 
as I ſuſpect; but let what will have happened, you will have the comfort that your 
huſband hath behaved himſelf with becoming dignity, and lies in the bed of ho- 
© nour.? OH MIKE £51 275%. 

Talk not to me of ſuch comfort,” replied the lady, it is a loſs I cannot ſurvive; 
but why do I fit here lamenting myſelf, I will go this inſtant. and know the worſt of 
my fate, if my trembling limbs will carry me to my coach. Good morrow, dear bro- 
ther, whatever becomes of me, I am glad to find you out of danger.“ The colonel 
pag her his proper compliments, and ſhe then left the room, but returned inſtantly 

ck ; faying, Brother, I muſt beg the favour of you to let your footman ſtep to my 


 ©'mantua-maker, I am fure it is a miracle in my preſent diſtracted condition, how it came 


into my head. The footman was preſently ſummoned, and Mrs. James delivered him 
his meſſage, which was to countermand the orders which ſhe had given that very morn- 
ing, to make her up a new ſuit of -brocade. Heaven knows,“ ſays ſhe, * now when 1 
can wear brocade, or whether ever I ſhall wear it.“ And now having repeated her 
meſſage with great exaCtneſs, leſt there ſhould be any miſtake, ſhe again lamented her 
wretched ſituation, and then departed, leaving the colonel in full expectation of hearing 


ſpeedy news of the fatal iſſue of the battle. | 


But though the reader ſhould. entertain the ſame curioſity, we muſt be excuſed from 


- ſatisfying it, till we have firſt accounted for an incident which we have related in this 


very chapter, and which we think deſerves ſome ſolution. The critic, I am convinced, 
already is apprized that I mean the friendly behaviour of James to Booth, which, from 
what we had before recorded, ſeemed ſo little to be expected. | 


- It muſt be remembered, that the anger which the former of theſe gentlemen had con- 


| ceived againſt the latter, aroſe: entirely from the falſe account given by Miſs Matthews of 


Booth,” whom that lady had accuſed to Colonel James of having as baſely as wickedly 
traduced his character. | - f | 

Now, of all the miniſters of vengeance, there are none with whom the devil deals ſo 
treacherouſly, as with thoſe whom he employs in executing the miſchievous purpoſes of 
an angry miſtreſs ; for no ſooner is revenge executed on an offending lover, than it is 
ſure to be repented, and all the anger which before raged againſt the beloved object, re- 
turns with double fury on the head of his aſſaſſin. p 

- Miſs Matthews, therefore no ſooner heard that Booth was killed, (for fo was the re- 
port at firſt, and by a colonel of the army) than ſhe immediately concluded it to be James. 
She was extremely ſhocked with the news, and her heart inſtantly began to relent. All 
the reaſons on which ſhe had founded her love, recurred in the ſtrongeſt and livelieſt co- 


Yours to her mind, and all the cauſes of her hatred ſunk down and diſappeared z or if 


the leaſt remembrance of any thing which had diſobliged her remained, her heart be- 
came his zealous advocate, and ſoon ſatisfied her that her own fates were more to be 
blamed than he, and that without being a villain, he could have afted no otherwiſe than 
he had done. ; . 

In this temper of mind, ſhe looked on herſelf as the murderer of an innocent man, 
and what to her was much worſe, of the man ſhe had loved, and till did love with all 
the violence imaginable. She looked on James as the tool with which ſhe had done this 
murder; and as it is uſual for people who have raſhly or inadvertently made any an!- 
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mate or inanimate thing the inſtrument of miſchief, to hate the innocent means by which 
the miſchief was effected: (for this is a ſubtle method which the mind invents to excuſe 
ourſelves, the laſt objects on whom we would willingly wreak our vengeance;) ſo Miſs 
Matthews now hated and curſed James as the efficient cauſe of that a& which ſhe herſelf 
had contrived, and laboured to carry into execution. 

Phe fat down therefore in a furious agitation, little ſhort of madneſs, and wrote the 
folowing letter : 


I Hope this will find you in the hands of juſtice, for the murder of one of the beſt 
I friends that ever man was bleſt with. In one ſenſe, indeed, he may ſeem to have 
« deſerved his fate, by chuſing a fool for a friend; for who but a fool would have be- 
© lieved what the anger and rage of an injured woman ſuggeſted; a ſtory ſo improbable, 
that I could ſcarce be thought in earneſt when I mentioned it. | 

* Know then, cruel wretch, that poor Booth loved you of all men breathing, and 
« was, I believe, in your commendation, guilty of as much falſchood, as I was in what 
* T told you concerning him. | 

* If this knowledge makes you miſerable, it is no more than you have made 

The unhappy 
F. Marrnzws.“ 


CHAP. IX. 
Being the laſt chapter of the fifth book. 


1 E ſhall now return to Colonel James and Mr. Booth, who walked together from 
W Colonel Bath's lodging with much more peaceable intention than that gentleman 
had conjectured, who dreamt of nothing but ſwords and guns, and implements of wars. 

The birdcage-walk in the Park was the ſcene appointed by James for unburthening his 
mind. Thither they came, and there James acquainted Booth with all that which the 
mg knows already, and gave him the letter which we have inſerted at the end of the 
laſt chapter. 

Booth expreſt great aſtoniſhment at this relation, not without venting ſome deteſtation 
of the wickedneſs of Miſs Matthews; upon which, James took him up, ſaying, he 
ought not to ſpeak with ſuch abhorrence of faults, which love for him had occaſioned. 

Can you mention love, my dear colonel,” cried Booth, and ſuch a woman in the 
© ſame breath ?? | 

« Yes, faith! can I,” ſays James; for the devil take me, if I know a more lovely 
* woman in the world.“ Here he began to deſcribe her whole perſon ; but as we cannot 
inſert all the deſcription, ſo we ſhall omit it all; and concluded with ſaying, * curſe me, 
if I don't think her the fineſt creature in the univerſe. I would give half my eſtate, 
Booth, ſhe loved me as well as ſhe doth you. Though, on ſecond conſideration, I 
© believe I ſhould repent that bargain ; for then, very poſſibly, I ſhould not care a far- 
thing for her.” ts i 

* You will pardon me, dear colonel,* anſwered Booth; but to me there 
* ſomewhat very ſingular in your way of thinking. Beauty is indeed the object of lik- 
ing, great qualities of admiration, good ones o eſteem; but the devil take me, if 4 
* think any thing but love to be the object of love. 1 

* Is there not ſomething too ſelfiſh, replied James, in that opinion; but without 
* conſidering it in that light, is it not of all things the moſt inſipid? all oil! all ſugar! 
Vor. IV. 8 5 | © zounds! 
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5 petite.” © 
Ee This is all very extraordinary and romantic to me,“ anſwered the colonel.. © If I was 
1 to be ſhut up three years with the ſame woman, which Heaven forbid'! nothing, I 
* © think, could keep me alive, but a temper as violent as that of Miſs Matthews. As 
1 to love, it would make me lick. to death, in the twentieth. part of that time. If I 
* was.ſo condemned, let me ſee, what would I wiſh the woman to be! I think no one 
x virtue would be ſufficient. With the ſpirit of a tigreſs, I would. have her be. a prude, 
_ »© a ſcaldg. a ſcholar, a critic, a wit, a politician, and a jacobite; and. then, perhaps, eter- 
.+ nal oppoſition would keep up our ſpirits ;, and wiſhing one another daily at the devil, 
. © we ſhould make a ſhift to drag on a damnable ſtate of life, without much ſpleen or 
© yapours.*.... | 
And fo you do not intend,' cries Booth, to break with this woman.” 
Not more than I have already, if I can help it,“ anſwered the. colonel. . 
And you will be reconciled to her,“ ſaid Booth. 
2 faith! will I, if I can,“ anſwered the colonel —— I hope you have no ob- 
| * jection.” R 
p None, my dear friend,, ſaid Booth, unleſs on your account.“ 

* I do believe you, ſaid the colonel; and yet let me tell you, you are a very extraor- 
© cinary man, not to deſire me to quit her on your own account. Upon my. ſoul, I be- 
gin to pity the woman, who bath placed her affection, perhaps, on the only man in 
1 Fn land of your age, who would not return it. But for my part, I promiſe you, I 
* like her beyond alt other women; and © whilſt that is the caſe, my boy, if her mind 
< was as full of iniquity as Pandora's box was of diſeaſes, i'd liug her cloſe in my arms, 
and only take as much care as poſſible to Keep the lid down for fear of miſchief. -—- 
But come; dear Booth, faid he, let us conſider your affairs; for I am aſhamed of 

having neglected them ſo long; and the. only anger I have againſt this wench, is, that 
© the was the occaſion of it.“ | 
% Booth then acquainted the colonel with the promiſes he had received from the noble 
lord, upon which, James ſhook him. by the Hand, and heartily wiſhed him joy, crying, 
< 1 do affure you if you have his intereſt, you will need: no other; I did not know you 
* was acquainted with, him.” | 

To which Mr. Booth anſwered, that he was but a new acquaintance, and that he 
was recommended to him by a lady. 

A lady, cries the colonel, — welt T don't aſt her name: Tou are a happy man, 
*« Booth, amongſt the women; and I aſſure you, you could have no ſtronger recom- 
< 'mendation. The peer loves the ladies, I believe, as well as ever Mark Antony did ; 
* and it is not his fault, if he hath not fpent as much upon them. If he once. fixes his 
eye upon a woman, he will ſtick at nothing to get her. | 

Ay, indeed Y cries Booth. Is that his character?“ 1 | 

« Ay, faith!” anſwered the colonel, and the character of moſt men beſides him. 
Few of them, I mean, will ſtick at any thing beſide their money. Juſque à la Bourle, 
is ſometimes the boundary of love as well as friendſhip. And, indeed, I never knew 
any other man part with his money ſo very freely on theſe occaſions. You ſee, dear 
+ Booth, the confidence I have in your honour.” 2 a bs 
» 4 ; 6 ope, 
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1 hope, indeed, you have,” cries Booth, * but I don't ſee what inſtance you now 


— 


< give me of that confidence.” 

Have not I ſhewn you,“ anſwered James, where you may carry your goods to mar- 
© ket? I can aſſure you, my friend, that is a ſecret I would not impart to every man in 
your ſituation, and all circumſtances conſidered.” 14. 5 

lam very ſorry, ſir, “ cries Booth very gravely, and turning as pale as death, you 
ſhould entertain a thought of this kind. A thought which hath almoſt frozen up my 
blood. I am unwilling to believe there are ſuch villains in the world; but there is 
none of them whom I ſhould deteſt half ſo much as myſelf, if my own mind had ever 
« ſuggeſted to me a hint of that kind. I have taſted of ſome diſtreſſes of life, and I 
know not to what greater I may be driven; but my honour, I thank Heaven, is in my 
* own power, and I can boldly ſay to fortune, ſhe ſhall not rob me of it.“ 

Have I not expreſt that confidence, my dear Booth? anſwered the colonel. © And 
« what you ſay now well juſtifies my opinion; for I do agree with you, that, conſidering 
all things, it would be the higheſt inſtance of diſhonour. . 


Piſhonour, indeed !* returned Booth. What to proſtitute my wife !l-=Can I think | 


there is ſuch a wretch breathing? | Ee pg aaa *.uce fl 

I don't know that,“ ſaid the colonel ; © but I am ſure, it was very far from my inten- 
tion to inſinuate the leaſt hint of any ſuch matter to you. Nor can I imagine how you 
« yourſelf could conceive ſuch a thought. The goods I meant, were no other than the 


charming perſon of Miſs Matthews; for whom Tam convinced my lord would bid a 


« ſwinging price againſt me. 


Booth's countenance greatly cleared up at this declaration, and he anſwered with a 


ſmile, that he hoped he need not give the colonel any aſſurances on that head. However, 
though he was ſatisfied with regard to the colonel's ſuſpicions ; yet ſome chimeras now 
aroſe in his brain, which gave him no very agreeable ſenſations. What theſe were the 
ſagacious reader may probably ſuſpect; but if he ſhould not, we may, perhaps, have 
occaſion to open them 1n the ſequel. Here we will put an end to this * and ta 
the fifth book of this hiſtorx. | | 
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BOOK VI. 
CHAP. t 


Panegyrics on beauty, with other grave matters. 


\ HE Colonel and Booth walked together to the latter's lodging; for as it was 
bot that day in the week in which all parts of the town are in „Booth 
could not wait on the colonel. "Nag n 
When they arrived in Spring- Garden, Booth to his great 5 found no one at 
home but the maid. In truth, Amelia had accompanied Mrs, Elliſon and her children 
to his lordſhip's; for as her little girl ſhewed a great unwillingnefs te go without her, 
the fond mother was eaſily rfuaded to make one of the company. . 

"Booth had ſcarce uſhered the "colonel up to his apartment, when a ſervant from Mrs. 
James knocked haſtily at the door, The lady not meeting with her huſband at her re- 
turn home began to deſpair of him, and performed every thing which was decent on the 
occaſion. An apothecary was preſently called with Hartſhorn and Sal Volatile, a doctor 
was ſent for, and meſſengers were difpatched every way, amongſt the reſt, one was ſent 
to enquire at the lodgings of his ſuppoſed. antagoniſt. 8. eee 

The ſervant hearing that his maſter was alive and well above ſtairs, ran up eagerly to 
acquaint him with the dreadful ſituation in which he left his miſerable lady at home, 
and likewiſe with the occaſion of all her diſtreſs, ſaying, that his lady had been at her 
brother's, and had there heard that his honour was Killed in a duel by Captain Booth. 
The colonel ſmiled at this account, and bid the fervant make haſte back t6 contradict 
it. And then 2 to Booth, he ſaid. Was there even ſuch another fellow as this. 
* brother of mine? I thought iadeed his behaviour was ſomewhat odd at the time. I 
* ſuppoſe he overheard me whiſper that I would give you ſatis faction, and thence . con- 
* cluded, we went together with a deſign of tilting.—D.n the fellow, I begin to grow 
* heartily ſick of him, and wiſh I could get well rid of him without cutting his throat, 


* which I ſometimes apprehend he will inſiſt on my doing, as a. return. for my getting 
him made a lieutenant-colonel.* IF 4 ""W | 
Whilſt theſe two gentlemen were» commenting om the character of the third, Amelia 
and her company returned, and all preſently” came up ſtairs, not only the children, but 
the two ladies, laden with trinkets as if they had been come from a Bir. Amelia, who. 
had been highly delighted all the morning with the exceſſive pleaſure which her children 
enjoyed, when ſhe ſaw Colonel James with her hufband, and perceived the moſt manifeſt 
marks of that reconciliation, which ſhe knew had been ſo long and fo earneſtly wiſhed 
by Booth, became fo tranſported with joy that her happineſs was ſcarce capable of addi- 
tion. Exerciſe had painted her face with vermillion; and the higheſt good-humour 5 
2392 9 1 » N 45 * a 0 
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ſo ſweetened every feature, and a vaſt flow of ſpirits had ſo lightened up her bright eyes, 
that ſhe was all a blaze of beauty. She ſeemed, indeed, as Milton ſublimely deſcribes 
_— adorned 

With what all earth or Heaven could beſtow 

To make her amiable — 


Grace was in all her ſteps, Heaven in her f 
In ev'ry geſture, dignity and love. "TY 


Or, as Waller ſweetly, though leſs ſublimely, ſings : 


Again, 


Sweetneſs, truth, and every grace, 
Which time and uſe are wont to teach,, 
The eye * * a moment reach, 


And read diſtinctly in her face. 
Or to mention one poet more, and him of all the ſweeteſt, ſhe ſeemed to be the ve 
perſon of whom ing wrote the following lines, where, ſpeaking of Cupid, he ſays, 


All his Tovely looks, his pleaſing fires, 

All his ſweet motions, all his taking his ſmiles, 
All that awakes, all that inflames deſires, 

All that ſweetly commands, all that beguiles, 
He does into. one pair of eyes convey, 


And there begs leave that he himſelf may ſtay. 


Such was Amelia at this time when ſhe entered the room, and having paid her reſpects 
to the colonel, ſhe went up to her huſband, and cried, O my dear! never were any 
creatures ſo happy as your little things have been this whole morning; and all owing 
* to my lord's goodneſs ; ſure never was any thing ſo good - natured and ſo generous ! 
She then made the children produce their preſents, the value of which amounted to a 
pretty large ſum.;, for there was a gold watch. amongſt the trinkets that coſt above 
twenty guineas. 
_ Inſtead of diſcovering ſo much ſatisfaction on this occaſion as Amelia expected, Booth 
very gravely anſwered, * And pray, my dear, how are we to repay all theſe obligations 
* to his lordſhip ??* How can. you aſk ſo ſtrange a queſtion ?? cries Mrs. Elſon, © how 
© little do you ea the ſoul of generoſity (for ſure my couſin deſerves that name) 
* when, you call a few little trinkets given to children, an obligation ?? © Indeed, my 
* dear,” cries Amelia, © I would have ſtopped his hand, if it had been poſſible; nay, I 
vas foreed at laſt abſolutely to refuſe, or 1 believe he would have laid a hundred pound 
out on the children: for I never ſaw any one ſo fond of children, which convinces me 
* he is one of the beſt of men; bur I aſk your pardon, colonel,” ſaid ſhe, turning to 
him, + I ſhould. not entertain you with theſe ſubjects; yet 1 know you have 9 arch 
enough to excuſe the folly of a mother.” 

The colonel made a very low aſſenting bow; and ſoon after they all ſat down: to a 
[mall repaſt ; for the colonel had promiſed Booth to dine with him when they firſt. came 
home together; and what he had ſince heard from his own houſe, gave him {till leſs in- 
clination than ever to repair thither.. - "A 
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But beſides both theſe, there was a third and ſtronger inducement to him to paſs the 
day with his friend; and this was the deſire of paſſing it with his friend's wife. When 
the colonel had firſt ſeen Amelia in France, ſhe was but juſt recovered from a conſumptive 
habit, and looked pale and thin; beſides his engagements. with Miſs Bath at that time 
took total poſſeſſion of him, and guarded his heart from the impreſſions of another wo- 
man ; and when he had dined with her in town, the vexations through which ſhe had 
lately paſſed, had ſomewhat deadned her N beſides, he was then engaged, as we 
have ſeen, in a very warm purſuit of a new miſtreſs; but now he had no ſuch impedi- 
ment: for though the reader hath juſt before ſeen his warm declarations of a paſſion for 
Miſs Matthews; yet:it may be remembered that he had been in poſſeſſion of her for 
above a fortnight ; and one of the happy properties of this kind of paſſion is, that it can 
2 equal violence love half a dozen, or half a ſcore, different objects at one and the 
ſame time. | 
But indeed ſuch were the charms now diſplayed by Amelia, of which we endeavoured 
Above to draw ſome ſaint reſemblance, that perhaps no other beauty could have ſecured 
him from their inflnence; and here to confeſs a truth in his favour, however the grave, 
or rather the hypocritical part of mankind may cenſure it, I am firmly perſuaded that to 
withdraw admiration from exquiſite beauty, or to feel no delight in gazing at it, is as im- 
-poſſible as to feel no warmth from the moſt ſcorching rays of the ſun. To run away is 
all that is in our power; and in the former caſe if it muſt be allowed we have the power 
of runing away, it muſt be allowed alfo, that it requires the ſtrongeſt reſolution to execute 
at.: for when, as Dryden ſays, 


All paradiſe is opened in a face, 


how natural is the deſire of going thither! and how difficult to quit the lovely proſpect ! 

And yet however difficult this may be, my young readers, it. is abſolutely neceſſary, 
and that immediately too: flatter not yourſelves that fire will not ſcorch as well as warm, 
and the longer we ſtay within its reach, the more we ſhall burn. | The admiration of a 
beautiful woman, though the wife of our deareſt friend, may at firſt perhaps be innocent; but 
let us not flatter ourſelves it will always remain fo ; deſire is ſure to ſucceed ; and wiſhes, 
hopes, deſigns, with a long train of miſchiefs, tread cloſe at our heels. In affairs of this 
Kind we may moſt properly apply the well-known - remark of nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus. 
It fares indeed with us on this occaſion, as with the unwary traveller in ſome parts of 
Arabia the deſart, whom the treacherous ſands imperceptibly betray till he is overwhelmed 
and loſt. © In both caſes the only ſafety is by withdrawing our feet the very firſt moment 
we perceive them ſliding. | f es | 

This digreſſion may appear impertinent to ſome readers; we could not, however, avoid 
the opportunity of offering the above hints; ſince of all paſſions there is none againſt 
which we ſhould fo ſtrongly fortify ourſelves as this, which is generally called love: for 
no other lays before us, eſpecially in the tumultuous days of youth, ſuch ſweet, ſuch ſtrong, 
and almoſt irreſiſtible temptations ; none hath produced in private life ſuch fatal and la- 
mentable tragedies ; and what is worſt of all, there is none to whoſe poiſon and infatua- 
tion the beſt of minds are ſo liable. Ambition ſcarce ever produces any evil, but when 
it reigns in cruel and ſavage boſoms ;. and avarice ſeldom floyriſhes at all but in the baſeſt 
and pooreſt ſoil. Love, on the contrary, ſprouts - uſually up in the richeſt and nobleſt 
minds; but there unleſs nicely watched, pruned, and cultivated, and carefully kept clear 
of thoſe vicious weeds which are to apt to ſurround it, it branches forth into wildneſs and 
diſorder, produces nothing deſirable, but choaks up and kills whatever is good and noble 
in the mind where it ſo abounds. In ſhort, to drop the allegory, not only * 
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and good-nature, but bravery, generoſity, and every virtue are often made the inſfru-- 
ments of effecting the moſt atrocious purpoſes of this all-ſubduing tyrant. 


K. II. 


Which will not. appear, we preſume, unnatural to all married Readers. 


F the table of poor Booth afforded but a different repaſt to the colonel's hunger, here 
| was . moſt excellent entertainmens of a much higher kind. The colonel began now 
to wonder within himſelf. at his not having before diſcovered ſuch incomparable beauty and 
excellence. This wonder was: indeed ſo natural, that left it ſhould ariſe likewiſe in the 
reader, we thought proper to give the ſolution of it in the preceding chapter. | 

During the firſt two hours, the colonel ſcarce ever had his eyes off from Amelia; for 
he was taken by ſurprize, and his heart was gone before he ſuſpected himſelf to be in any 
danger. His mind however, no ſooner. ſuggeſted a certain ſecret to him, than it ſuggeſted 
ſome degree of prudence to him at the ſame time; and the knowledge that he had thoughts 
to conceal, and the care of concealing them, had birth at one and the ſame inſtant. Dur- 
ing the reſidue of the day therefore, he grew more circumſpect, and contented himſelf 
with now and then ſtealing a look by chance, eſpecially as. the more than ordinary gravity 
of Booth made him fear that his former behaviour had betrayed to Booth's obſervation. 
the grout and ſudden liking he had conceived for his wife, even before he had obſerved it 
in himſelf. | | | 
Amelia continued the whole day in the higheſt ſpirits and higheſt good humour imaginable; : 
never once remarking that appearance of diſcontent in her huſband, of which the colonel had 
taken notice; ſo much more quick-ſighted, as we have ſomewhere elſe hinted, is guilt than in- 
nocence. Whether Booth had in reality made any ſuch obſervations. on the colonel's be- 
haviour as he had ſuſpected, we will not undertake to determine; yet fo far may be ma- 
terial to ſay, as we can with ſufficient certainty, that the change in Booth's behaviour that 
day from what was uſual with him, was remarkable enough. None of his former viyacity 
appeared in his converſation ; and his countenance was altered from being the picture of 
3 "i good humour, not indeed to ſourneſs. or moroſeneſs, but to gravity and 
melancholy. | | 

Tho? the colonel's ſuſpicion had the effect which we have mentioned on his behaviour; 
yet it could not-perſuade him to depart. - In ſhort, he fat in his chair as if confined to it 
by enchantment, ſtealing looks now and then, and humouring his growing paſſion, with- 
out having command enough over his limbs to carry him out of the room, till decency at. 
laſt forced him to put an end to his prepoſterous viſit. When the huſband and wife were 
left alone together; the latter reſumed the ſubject of her children, and gave Booth a 
euer. narrative of all that had paſſed at his Lordſhip's, which he, tho* ſomething 

ad certainly diſconcerted him, affected to receive. with all the pleaſure he could; oo 
this affectacion, however aukwardly he acted his part, paſſed very well on Amelia: for ſhe 
could not well conceive a diſpleaſure, of which the had not the leaſt hint of any cauſe; 
and indeed at a time, when, from his . reconciliation. with James, ſhe imagined her huſ- 
band to be entirely and perfectly happy. 

The greateſt part of that night Booth paſt awake; and if during the reſidue he might 
be ſaid to ſleep, he could ſcarce be ſaid to enjoy repoſe ; his eyes were no ſooner cloſed, 
than he was purſued and haunted by the moſt frightful and terrifying dreams, which 
threw him into ſo reſtleſs a condition, that he ſoon diſturbed his Amelia, and han bf 
alarmed her with apprehenſions that he had been. ſeized by ſome dreadful diſeaſe, chough 


nerous minds joined to immenſe fortunes. 
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he had not the leaſt ſymptoms of a fever by any extraordinary heat, or any other indica- 
tion, but was rather colder than uſual. 

As Booth aſſured his wife that he was very well, but found no inclination to ſleep, ſhe 
likewiſe bid adieu to her ſlumbers, and attempted to entertain him with her converſation. 
Upon which his lordſhip occured as the firſt topic; and ſhe repeated to him all the ſtories 
which ſhe had heard from Mrs, Elliſon, of the 1 goodneſs to his ſiſter and his nephew 
and niece. * It is impoſſible, my dear,“ ſays ſhe, to deſcribe their fondneſs for their 
£ uncle, which is to me an inconteſtable ſign of a parent's goodneſs.” In this manner ſhe 
ran on for ſeveral minutes, concluding a falt, that it was pity ſo very few had ſuch ge- 


Booth inſtead of making a direct anſwer to what Amelia had faid, cried coldly, But do 
you think, my dear, it was right to accept all thoſe expenſive toys which the children 


8 14 home? And I aſk you again, what return we are to make for theſe obliga- 


£ tions ?? 5 
Indeed, my dear,” cries Amelia, you ſee this matter in too ſerious a light. Though 
© I am the laſt perſon in the world who would leſſen his lordſhip's goodneſs, (indeed I ſhall 


© always think we are both infinitely obliged to him) yet ſure you muſt allow the expence 
© to be a mere trifle to ſuch a vaſt fortune. As for return, his own benevolence, in the 


* ſatisfaQtion it receives more than repays itſelf, and I am convinced he expects no other.” 


Very well, my dear,“ cries Booth, you ſhall have it your way; I muſt confeſs I 
© never yet found any reaſon to blame your diſcernment ; and perhaps I have been in the 
s wrong to give myſelf ſo much uneaſineſs on this account.” 

* Uneaſineſs ! Child,” faid Amelia eagerly. Good heavens ! hath this made you uneaſy ?? 

<1 * own it hath.” anſwered Booth, and it hath been the only cauſe of breaking my 
£ , 

hy then I wiſh," cries Amelia, all the things had been at the devil, before ever 
© the children had ſeen them; and whatever I may think myſelf, I promiſe you, they ſhall 
© never more accept the the value of a farthing—lf upon this occaſion, I have been the 
* cauſe of your uneaſineſs, you will do me the juſtice to believe that I was totally in- 
£ nocent.* 

At thoſe words Booth caught her in his arms, and with the tendereſt embrace, empha- 
tically repeating the word innocent, cried—* Heaven forbid I ſhould think otherwiſe, 
O thou art the beſt of creatures that ever bleſſed a man.“ 

Well but, ſaid ſhe ſmiling—Do confeſs, my dear, the truth; I promiſe you © I won't 
£ blame you nor diſeſteem you for it ; but is not pride really at the bottom of this fear of 
* an obligation? | 

Perhaps it may,“ anſwered he, or if you will, you may call it fear. I own I am 
c afraid of obligations, as the worſt kinds of debts ; for I have generally obſerved thoſe 
£ who confer them, expect to be repaid ten thouſand fold.” ; 

Here ended all that is material of their diſcourſe ; and a little time afterwards, they 
both fell faſt afleep in one another's arms; from which time Booth had no more reſtleſs- 
neſs, nor any Further perturbation in his dreams. Wee +» 

Their repoſe however had been ſo much diſturbed in the former part of the night, that, 
as it was very late before they enjoyed that ſweet fleep I have juſt mentioned, they lay a-bed 
the next day till noon, when they both roſe with the utmoſt cnearfulneſs ; and while Amelia 
beſtired herſelf in the affairs of her family, Booth went to viſit the wounded colonel. 


He found that gentleman ſtill proceeding very faſt in his recovery, with which he was 


more pleaſed than he had reaſon to be with his reception ; for the colonel received him 
very coldly indeed, and when Booth told him he had received perfect ſatisfaction from his 


brother, Bath erected his head, and anſwered with a ſneer, Very well, Sir, if you _ 
© thele 
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« theſe matters can be ſo made up, dn me, if it is any buſineſs of mine. My dignity 
© hath not been injured.” 

No ane, I believe,” cries © dare injure it.” | oat 

s You believe {o!* ſaid the colonel, I think, Sir, you might be aſſured of it; but this, 
« atleaſt, you may be aſſured of, that if any man did, I would tumble him down the pre- 
« cipice of hell, dn me, that you may be affured of.” 

As Booth found the colonel in this diſpoſition, he had no great inclination to lengthen 
out his viſit, nor did the colonel himſelf ſeem to deſire it; ſo he ſoon returned back to his 
Amelia, whom he found performing the office of a cook, with as much pleaſure as a fine 
lady generally enjoys in dreſſing herſelf our for a ball | 


' In tobich the Hiſtory leaks & kite: Backwards, N 


T3EFORE: we proceed farther in our hiſtory, we ſhall recount a ſhort ſeene to our 
| reader which paſſed between Amelia and Mrs. Elliſon whilſt Booth was on his viſit 
to colonel Bath. We have already obſerved, that Amelia had conceived an extraordinary 
Affection for Mrs. Bennet, which: had ſtil encreaſed every time ſhe ſaw her; ſhe thought 
the diſcovered ſomething wonderfully good and gentele- in her countenance' and difpoſi- 
She had a very ſhort interview with that lady this morning in Mrs. Elliſon's apartment. 
As ſoon therefore as Mrs Berihet was Amelia nted Mrs. Ellifon with the 
| good opinion ſhe had conceived of her friend, and likewiſe with her curioſity to know her 
* ſtory: For there muſt be ſomething uncommonly good,” ſaid ſhe, in one who can 
© fo truly mourn for a huſband” above three yeats after his-death.*? ,- * + ; 
© O,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, * to be ſure the world muſt allow her to have been one of the 
© beſtof wives. And indeed, upon the whole ſhe is a good fort of woman; and what I 
like her the beſt for is a ftrong reſemblance: that ſhe bears to yourſelf in the form of her 
. and ftill more in her voice. But for my own part, I know nothing remarkable 
in her fortune, unleſs what I have told you, that ſhe was the daughter of a clergyman, 
had little or no fortune, and married a poor parſon for love, who left her in the utmoſt 
« diſtreſs. If you pleaſe, I will ſhew you a letter which ſhe writ to me at that time, tho“ 
« Linſift upon your promiſe never to mention it to her; indeed, you will be the firſt per- 
ſon J ever ſhewed it to.” She then opened her ſcrutore, and taking out the letter deli- 
vered it to Amelia, ſaying. There, ' madam, is, I believe, as fine a picture of diſtreſs 
© ax can well be drawn.“ | | | 


As I have ho other friend on earth but yourſelf; I hope you will pardon my writing to 
© ww at this ſeaſon ; though I do not know that you-can' relieve my diſtreſſes, or if you can, 
* bavel any pretence to expect that you ſhould. My poor dear, O heavens !—my—— lies 
dead in the houſe; and: after I had procured ſufficient to bury him, a ſer of Ruffians have 
entered my houſe, ſeized all 1 have, have ſeized: his dear, dear corpſe, and threaten to 
deny it burial] For heaven's ſake, ſend me, at leaſt, ſome advice; little Tommy ſtands 
* now by me crying for bread, which L have not to give him. .d can ſay no more that 
*F am, Your mot diſtreſſed humble ſerwn t. | 
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 < quiz bim-of deſign. His extreme vivacity makes him ſometimes a little too 
but, Lam convinced, a more innocent hearts. or one more void of offence, was never 
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Amelia read the letter over twice, and then returning it, with tears in her eyes, aſked 
how he poor creature could poſſibly get through ſuch diſtreſs. 

Lou may depend upon it,. madam,” faid Mrs. Elliſon, * the moment I read this ac- 
© count; I poſted away immediately to the lady. As to the ſeizing the body, that I found 
was a mere bugbear ; but all the reſt was literally true. I ſent immediately for the ſame 

3 that I recommended to Mr. Booth, left the care of burying the corpſe to 

im, and brought my friend and her little boy immediately away to my own houſe, where 
© ſhe remained ſome months in the moſt miſerable condition. I then prevailed with her to 
© retire into the. country, and proven her a lodging with a friend at St. Edmundſbury, 


the air and gayety of which place by degrees recovered her; and ſhe returned in about 


a a twelvemonth to town, as well, I think, as ſhe is at preſent.” 


lam almoſt afraid to aſk,' cries Amelia z $ and yet I long methinks to know what is 


decome of the poor little boy.” 


He hath been dead,” faid Mrs. Elliſon, * a little more than half a year; and the 
© mother lamented him at firſt almoſt as much as ſhe did her huſband ; bur I found it 
indeed rather an eaſier matter to comfort her, though 1 ſat up with her near a * 
upon the latter occaſion. - 

Tou are a creature,” ſaid Amelia, * I love you dearly.” 


3 Alas l m „ eries ſne, what could I have done, if it had not Win for the 


goodneſa of that beſt of men, my noble couſin! His lordſhip no ſooner heard of the 
« widow's diſtreſs from me, than he Ne ſettled one hundred and fifry pounds a 
© year upon her during her life“. 

* Well! hom noble, how generous was that ſaid Amel Edeclare 1 begin ito love 
8 your couſin, Mrs. Elliſon. - © - 

+ And I declare if. you do, dnfucrett the, there is no Jove loſt, 1 verily believe; if 

N had heard what I heard him ſay yeſterday behind your n, — 

Why, what did he ſay, Mrs. Elliſon? cries Amelia. 4 
He. ſaid, ! anſwered the other, that you was the fineſt woman ** eyes ever beheld: 

© Abd it is an vain to wiſh, and yet, I cannot help-wiſhing too. O Mrs. Booth ! if 
you had: been a ſingle woman, I firmly believe I could have made you the happieſt in 
the world. And I fincerely think, I never ſaw a woman who deſerved it more. 

Lam obliged to you, madam,* cries Amelia, © for: you 1 0" opinion; but I really 

look on myſelf already as the happieſt woman in the world. Our circumſtances, it is 
true, might have been a little more fortunate; but, O my dear Mrs. Elina. , what. for- 
tune can be put in the balance with ſuch a huſband as mine??? 
Lam afraid, dear madam,? anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, you would not bold the ſcale 
* fairly.— I acknowledge indeed, Mr. Booth is a very pretty gentleman z- Heaven forbid 
* I ſhould endeavour to leſſen him in your opinion; yer, if I was to be brought to con- 
* feſſion, I could not help ſaying, I ſee where the ſuperiority lies, and that the men have 
more reaſon to envy Mr. Booth, than the women have to envy his lady.“ 

+ Nay; I will not bear this, replied Amelia. < You will farfeit all my love, if you have 
< the leaſt diſreſpectful opinion of my /huſband.— You do not know him, Mrs. Elliſon, 
Che is the beſt; the kindeſt, the worthieſt of all his eu. I haye obſerved indeed once or 
twice before that vou have taken ſome diſlike to him.” I cannot conceive. for what 
© reaſon. If he hath ſaid or done any thing to diſoblige you, I am-ſure I can Ju = 1 

eedleſs; 


in a human boſom.” 
* Nay, if you grow ſerious,“ cries Mrs. Elliſon, I have done. How is it poſſible you 


S ſhould ſuſpect I had taken any — to a man, to whom I have always ſhewn ſo 4 
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« feta regard ! but to ſay I think him, or almoſt any other man in the world worthy of 
« yourſelf, is not within my power with truth. And ſince you force the confeſſion from 
me, I declare, I think ſuch beauty, ſuch ſenſe, 'and ſuch goodneſs united, might aſpire 
© without vanity to the arms of any monarch in Europe.“ - * 
* Alas! my dear Mrs. E lliſon, anſwered Amelia, do you think happineſs and a 
© crown fo cloſely united? how many miſerable women have lain in the arms of kings? 
© —Indeed, Mrs. Elliſon, if I had all the merit you compliment me with, I ſhould think 
© jt all fully rewarded with ſuch a man as, I thank Heaven, hath fallen to my lot; nor 
would 1, upon my ſoul, exchange that lot with any queen in the univerſe.” 
Well, there are enow of our ſex;,*-ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, .* to keep you in countenance ; 
but I ſhall never forget the beginning of a ſong of Mr. Congreve's, that my huſband 
vas ſo fond of, that he was always ſinging it” | wy 


Love's but a frailty of the mind, 
When *tis not with ambition join'd. 


© Love without intereſt makes but an unſavory diſh in my opinion.? „ 
And pray how long hath this been your opinion ?* ſaid Amelia, ſmiling, AY 
Ever ſince I was born,” anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, * at leaſt, ever ſince I can remember.“ 
And have you never,” ſaid Amelia, deviated from this generous way of thinking?“ 
Never once,” anſwered the other, in the whole courſe of my life.” 5 
O Mrs. Elliſon! Mrs. Elliſon ' cries Amelia, why do we ever blame thoſe who 
are diſingenuous in confeſſing their faults, when we are ſo often aſhamed to own our- 
* ſelves in the right. Some women now, in my ſituation, would be angry that you had 
not made confidantes of them; but I never deſire to know more of the ſecrets of others, 
than they ate pleaſed to entruſt me with. You muſt believe, however, that I ſhould 
* not have given you theſe hints of my knowing all, if I had diſapproved your choice. 
On the contrary, I aſſure you, I highly approve it. The gentility he wants, it will 
© be eaſy in your power to procure for him; and as for his good qualities, I will myſelf 
be bound for them: and 1 not the leaſt doubt, as you have owned to me your- 
* ſelf, that you have placed your affections on him, you will be one of the happieſt wo- 
men in the world.“ 1 „ Ea 1 
Upon my honour,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, very gravely, I do not underſtand one word 
of what you mean.” 
Upon my honour, yau aſtoniſh-me,* ſaid Amelia, but I have done.” 
* Nay then.“ ſaid the other, I inſiſt upon knowing what you mean.“ ö 
: 5 We. what can I mean,” anſwered Amelia, but your marriage with Serjeant At- 
on?“ . | | 4 
f Ed Serjeant Atkinſon !* cries Mrs. Elliſon eagerly, - my marriage with a ſer- 
zeant !* | 80 
: 3 with Mr. Atkinſon then, Captain Atkinſon, if you pleaſe; for ſo I hope to 
And have you really no better opinion of me,“ ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, < than to imagine 
me capable of ſuch condeſcenſion? what have I done, dear Mrs. Booth, to deſerve fo 
< low a place in your eſteem ? I find, indeed, as Solomon ſays, Namen ought to watch the 
© door of their lips. How little did I'imagine that a little: harmleſs freedom in diſcourſe, 
could perſuade any one that I could entertain a ſerious intention of diſgracing my fa- 
* mily! for of a very good family am I come, I aſſure you, madam, though I now let 
< lodgings. . Few of my I believe, ove of a better.” | 7 
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+  * If have offended you, madam, ſuid Amelia. I am very ſorry, and afk your par- 
don; hut beſides what I beard from yourſtif, Mr. Booth told m. | 

p Oo yes, anſwered Mrs. ENiſon, Mr. Booth, I know, is a very good friend of 
* mine. Indeed, I know you better than to think it could be your own ſuſpicion... 
* am very mch abliged ta Mx. Booth trul r | 
- + Nay, cries Atnella, the ſetjeant If is in fault; for Mr. Booth, I am poſitive, 
< only repeated what he had from him.” | 

* Impudent-coxeamab ! cries Mrs. Elliſen. I ſhall know how to keep ſuch fellows 
* at a proper diſtance far the fmure I will tell you, dear madam, all that happened. 
9 I _ — the 7 1 found OO waiting - entry; and as you 

ad expreſt ſome regard for hits aa yeur faſter-hrother, nay, he is a very gentee! fel- 
low that I muſt own, I ſcolded my maid for nat ſhewing him into my little — 
* and I then aſked him to walk into the parlour. Could I have imagined he would have 
* conſtrued ſuch little civility into ar e ement?* _ | 

* Nay, I will have juſtice done ta my poor brother too,” faid Amelia. I myſelf have 
© ſeen you give him much greater encouragement than that. 

Well, 1 L have, faid Mis. Ell Lhare been alweys too unguarded in 
* my ſpeech, and eannet anſwer for all 1 have ſaid, She then began to change her 
vod 99d with an affected laugh; turned all into ridieule ; and ſoon afterwards the two 
die laporacce, in apparent goed humour; and Amelia went about thoſe do- 

tic in which Me. Booth found her engaged at the end of the preceding 


duni @ very extraardinary- incident. 

IN the afternoon, Mr. Booth with Amelia and her children went to refreſh themſelves 
Þ in che Park. The converſation now turned on what in the morning with Mrs. 
Elſon, the latter part of rhe — mean, recorded in the laſt chapter. Amelia 
told her huſband, that Mrs. Elkfon ſb ſtrongly denied all intentions to marry the ſer- 
jeant, that ſhe had convinced her the poor fellow was under an error, and had miſtaken 
+ linle tee tuck levity for ſerious encouragement ; and concluded, by deſiring Booth not 
n her any more on that ſuhjecte. . | 

_ th 3 2 laugh, at what his wife ſaid. My dear creaty & ſaid he, by 
* calyis t | and fimpheity to be impoſed on! how Httle do oy gueſs at the 
art and Sb e ore 12 z young lady, who, againft her father's conſent, 
+ was married to a brother officer of mine. And as I often yſed to walk with her, (for 
nes hes facher intimately well) the would of her own accord take frequent occaſions 
to ridicule and vilify her huſband (for ſo he was at the time) and expreſt great wonder 
and indignation at the report which the allowed to prevail, that ſhe ſhould condeſcend 
ever to look at ſuch a fellow, with any other deſign than of laughing at, and deſpiſing 
4 The marriage afterwards became publicly owned, and the lady was reputably 
« brought to bed. Since which, I have often feen her; nor hath ſhe ever appeared to 
© be inthe leaſt aſhamed of what ſhe had formerly faid, though, indeed, I believe ſhe 
© hates me heartily for having heard it.“ N 
nu for what reaſon,” cries Amelia, © ſhould ſhe deny a fact, when ſhe muſt be ſo 
certain of our diſcovering it, and that immediately 
cannot anſwer hat end ſhe may propoſe, faid Boo. Sometimes one would be 
* almoſt perſuaded that there was a pleaſure in lying itſelf, But this I am r r 
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I would believe the honeſt ſerjeant on his bare word, footer than I would fifty Mts. 
Elliſons on oath. I am convinced he would not have faid what he did to me, without 
© the ſtrongeſt encouragement; and, I think, after what we have been both witneſfes to, 
it requires no great confidence in his yeracity, to give him an unlimited credit with re- 
gatd to the lady's behaviour.” | . | 
o this, Amelia tnade no reply; and they diſcburſed of other matters during the re- 


mainder of a very pleafant walk. | - 
When they returned home, Amelia was fu to find an appearance of difordet in 


her apartment. Several of the trinkets, which his lordfhip hat ven the children, lay 
about the room; and à ſuit of her own cloathts which ſhe had ft in her Gamers, was 
now difplayed upon the bed. F | 
* She immediately fummoned her little girl up ſtairs, who, as pfainty perceived the mo- 
ment ſhe came up with a candle, had cried her eyes out : N the gift had 
, them, as it was almoſt dark, ſhe had not taken any notice of this 
menom in her countenance. 102 

The git} now felt down upon her knees, and ctied, “ Fot Heaven's ſake, adam, 
do not be angry with me. Indeed, J was left alone in the Hotiſe; and hearing fome- 
© body knock at the door, I opened it, I am ſure thinking n6 farm. 1 did not know 
© Hur it might have been you; or my maſter, or madam Fllifon 5 and inmedidtely as I 
did, the rogue burft in and tam directly up ftarrs, and what he had robbed you of I 
eanmot telt; bur I am fure I could not it: for he was a ſwinging man with 
© + piſtol irr each hand; and, if I had to calf out, to be he ave Killed 
© me. Fam ſure I was never in ſuch a fright in my born days, whereof I am kardly 
* to nryſelf yet. I believe he is ſome where about the houſe yet; for I never ſaw 
him go out. 
Amelia diſcovered fome little alarm at this narrative, but mack leſs chat many 
other ladies would have ſhewn : for a fright is, I believe, ſome time laid hold of as an 
opportunity of diſcloſing ſeveral charms peculiar to that oecaſion. And which, as Mr. 
Addiforr fays of certain virtues, | 4 4 


— &us the day, and Re concealed 
In the ſmooth ſeaſons; and the calms of life. 


Booth having opened the window, and ſummoned in two chairmen to his aſſiſtance, 
proceeded to the houſe ; but all to no-purpoſe ; the thief was flown, though the 
poor girl in her ſtate of terror, had not ſeen him eſtape. : 
But now a circumſtance appeared which greatly furpriſed both Booch and Amelia; in- 
deed, E believe it will have the ſame effect on the reader; and this was, that the thief 
had taken nothing with him. He had indeed tambled over all Booth and Amelia's 
clothes, and the childrens toys, but had left all behind him. | 

Amelia was ſcarce more pleaſed than aſtoniſhed at this diſcovery, and re- examined the 
girl, afſaring her of an abſolute pardon, if ſhe confeſſed the truth, but grievouſly threaten- 
Ing her if ſhe was found guilty of the leaſt falood. As for a thief, child, ſays ſhe, 
that is certainly not true; you have had ſomebody with you, to whom you have been 
* ſhewing the things ; deceive tell me plainly who it was. 

The girl proteſted in the folemneft manner that ſhe knew not the perſon; but as to 
ſome circumſtances ſhe began to vary a little from her firſt account, particularly as to the 
piſtok ; concerning which, being ſtrictly examined by Booth, ſhe at laft cried, _© To be 

_ © ſure; fir, he muſt have had piſtols about him.? And inſtead of perfiſting'in his having 
rulked/in upon her, ſhe now confeſſed, that he had aſłed at the door for her GO 
| 2 5 
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miſtreſs; and that at his deſire ſhe had ſhewn him up ſtairs, where he at firſt ſaid he would 
ſtay till their return home; but, indeed, cried ſhe, I thought no harm; for he looked 
ke a gentleman-like fort of man. And, indeed, ſo I thought he was for a 

* while, whereof he ſat down and behaved himſelf very civilly, till he ſaw ſome of 
© maſter's and miſs's things upon the - cheſt of drawers; whereof he cried, heyday! 
* what's here? and then he fell to tumbling about the things like any mad. Then I 
© thinks, thinks I to myſelf, to be ſure he is a highwayman, whereof I did not dare 
< ſpeak to him: for I knew madam Elliſon. and her maid was gone out, and what coul 
© ſuch a poor girl as I do againſt a great ſtrong man? and beſides, thinks I, to be ſure 
© he hath got piſtols about him, though I cannot indeed, (that I will not do for the 
* world,) take my Bible-Oath that I ſaw any; yet to be ſure he would have ſoon pulled 
them out, and ſhot me dead, if I had ventured to have ſaid any thing to offend him.” 

* T know not what to make of this,* cries Booth. The poor girl I verily believe 
* ſpeaks to the beſt of her knowledge. A thief it could not be; for he hath not taken 
© the leaſt thing; and it is plain he had the girl's watch in his hand. .If it had been a 
b bailiff, ſurely-he would have ſtaid till our return. I can conceive no other from th 
©< gitF's account, than that it muſt have been fome madman.'— 40 | 
O good fir, faid the girl, now you mention it, if he was not a thief, to be ſure 
he muſt have been a madman; for indeed he looked, and behaved himſelf too, very 
much like a madman : for now I remember it, he talked to himſelf, and ſaid many 
„ ſtrange kind of words, that IL. did not underſtand. Indeed, he looked altogether as I 
have ſeen people in Bedlam ; beſides, if he was not a madman, what could it 

do him to throw the things all about the room, in ſuch a manner? and he ſaid ſome 
thing too about my maſter, juſt before he went down ſtairs : I was in ſuch a fright, I 
cannot remember particularly; but I am ſure they were very ill words, he ſaid he 
7 would do for him, I am ſure he ſaid that, and other wicked bad words too, if I could 
but think of them. | "WAY 

Upon my word,” ſaid Booth, this is the moſt probable conjecture; but ſtill I am 
© puzzled to conceive who it ſhould be: for I have no madman to my knowledge of my 
© acquaintance ; and it ſeems, as the girl ſays, he aſked for me.” He then turned to 
the child, and aſked her if ſhe was certain of that circumſtance. 

The poor maid after a little heſitation, anſwered. * Indeed, fir, I cannot be very poſi- 
< tive ; for the fright he threw me into afterwards, drove every thing almoſt out of my 
< mind,” -- | 

Well, whatever he was,“ cries Amelia, I am glad the conſequence is no worſe; 
but let this be a warning to you, little Betty, and teach you to take more care for the 
future. If ever you ſhould be left alone in the houſe again, be ſure to let no perſons 
< in, without firſt looking out at the window, and ſeeing who they are. I promiſed not 
to chide you any more on this occaſion, and I will keep my word; but it is very plain 
N 5 deſired this perſon to walk up into our apartment, which was very wrong in our 
7 abſence.” N | | 
Betty was going to anſwer—but Amelia would not let her, ſaying, don't 8 
©. to excuſe yourſelf; for I mortally hate a liar, and can forgive any fault ſooner 
falſehood. | | | 3 
The poor girl then ſubmitted; and now Amelia with her aſſiſtance began to replace 
all things in their order; and little Emily hugging her watch with great fondneſs, de- 
clared ſhe would never part with it any more. = | | | | 
. - Thus ended this odd adventure, not entirely to the ſatisfaction of Booth: for, beſides 
_ his curioſity, which, when thoroughly rouſed, is a very troubleſome paſſion, he had as is, 
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he knew not what. Indeed, fear is never more uneaſy, than when it doth not certainly 
know its object: for on ſuch occaſions the mind is ever employed in raiſing a thouſand 
bugbears and fantoms, much more dreadful than any realities, and like children, when 
they tell tales of hobgoblins, ſeems induſtrious in terrifying itſelf. 


KK 
Containing ſome matters not very unnatural. 


ATT ERS were ſcarce ſooner reduced into order and decency, than a violent 

| knocking was heard at the door, ſuch indeed as would have perſuaded any one 

= 5 to the ſound, that the madman was returned in the higheſt ſpring - tide 
his fury. 

Inſtead, however, of ſo diſagreeable an appearance, a very fine lady preſently came 
into the room, no other indeed than Mrs. James herſelf; for ſhe was reſolved to ſhew 

Amelia by the ſpeedy return of her viſit, how unjuſt all her accuſation had been of any 
failure in the duties of friendſhip ; ſhe had moreover another reaſon to accelerate this 
viſit, and that was, to congratulate her friend on the event of the duel between Colonel 
Bath and Mr. Booth. bl 3 

The lady had ſo well profited by Mrs. Booth's remonſtrance, that ſhe had now no 
more of that ſtiffneſs and formality which ſne had worn on a former occaſion. On the 
contrary, ſhe now behaved with the utmoſt freedom and good-humour, and made her- 
ſelf ſo very agreeable, that A melia was highly pleaſed and * <4 with her company. 

An incident happened during this viſit, that may appear to ſome too inconſiderable in 
itſelf to be recorded; and yet, as it certainly produced a very ſtrong conſequence in the 
mind of Mr. Booth, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to paſs it by. Les 

Little Emily, who was preſent in the room while Mrs. James was there, as ſhe ſtood 
near that lady, happened to be playing with her watch, which ſhe was ſo greatly over- 
joyed had eſcaped ſafe from the madman. Mrs. James, who expreſt great fondneſs.for 
the child, deſired to ſee the watch, which ſhe commended as the prettieſt of the kind ſhe 
had ever ſeen. b 

Amelia caught eager hold of this opportunity to ſpread the praiſes of her benefactor. 
She preſently acquainted Mrs. James wh the donor's name, and ran on with great enr 
comiums on his lordſhip's goodnefs, and particularly on his generoſity. To which Mrs. 
James anſwered, * O certainly, madam, his lordſhip hath univerſally the character of be- 
ing extremely generous—where he likes.” 

In uttering thats words, ſhe laid a very ſtrong emphaſis on the three laſt monoſyllables, 
accompanying them at the ſame time with a very ſagacious look, a very ſignificant leer, 
and a great flirt with her fan. | | 

The greateſt genius the world hath ever produced, obſerves in one of. his moſt. ex 
cellent plays, that | | 
| ——— Trifles light as air ” 

Are to the jealous confirmations. ſtrong 

As proofs of holy writ. 


That Mr. Booth began to be poſſeſſed by this worſt of fiends admits, I think, no lons 

r doubt; for at this ſpeech of Mrs. James, he immediately turned pale, and from a: 
igh degree of chearfulneſs, was all on a ſudden ſtruck. dumb, fo that he ſpoke not ano- 
ther word till Mrs, James left the room. | KAY 


\ 


© without knowing my reaſons, I am not, I think, abliged to aſſign 
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The moment that lady drove from the door, Mrs, Elliſon came up ftairs. She en- 
tered the room with a laugh, and very plentifully rallied bath Booth and Amelia con- 
cerming the madman, of which ſhe had received a full account below ſtairs; and ar laſt 
aſked Amelia, if ſhe could not gueſs who it was, but without receiving an anſwer, went 
on, ſaying, for my own part, f fancy it muſt be ſome lover of yours; ſome perſons that 
£ hath ſeen you, and ſo is run mad with love. Indeed, I ſhould not wonder if all man- 
kind were to do the ſame, La! Mr. Booth, what makes you grave? why, you are as 
* melancholy as if you had been robbed in earneſt. Upon my word, though to be ſe- 
© rious, it is a _ ſtory ; and as the girl tells it, I know not what to make of it, 
Perhaps it might be ſome rogue that intended to rob the houſe, and his heart failed 
, _ ; Jets even that would be very extraordinary. What, did you looſe nothing, 
© m N | | | | . | 
Nothing at all,“ anſwered Amelia. He did not even take the child's watch.” 

Well, captain, cries Mrs. Elliſon, I hope you will take more care of the houſe to- 


© morzow ; for your lady and I ſhall leave you alone to the care of it. Here, madam," 


faid ſhe, © here is a preſent from my lord to us; here are two tickets for the maſquerade 
© at Ranelagh. You wilt be ſo charmed with it. It is the fweeteſt of all diverſions.” 

< May be damned, madam," cries, Booth, if my wife ſhalt go thither ' 
Mrs. FHifon ſtared at theſe words, and, indeed, fo did Amelia: for they were ſpoke 
with great vehemence. At length the former cried out with an air of aſtoniſhment, 


Net let your lady go to Ranelagh, fir?“ 


p, mgdam,* cries Booth, I will not let my wife go to Ranelagh.“ 
Tou ſprpriſe me,“ cries Mrs. Ellifon. © Sure you are not in carneſt,” 

''© Indeed, madam, returned he, I am ſeriouſly in earneſt, And what is more, I am 
© convinced ſhe would of her own accord refuſe to go.” WPI, 

Now, madam,” faid Mrs. Elliſon, © you are to anſwer for yourſelf; and I will for 

« yqur huſband, that, if you have à deſire to go, he will not refuſe you.“ 

©1 hope, madam,” anfwered Amelia with great gravity, * I ſhall never deſire to go to 
85 any place contrary to Mr. Booth's inclinations.” | 
© © Diqevyer mortal hear the like? ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, you are enqugh to ſpoil the beſt 
* huſband in the univerſe.” Inctinations !” what is a woman to be governed then by her 
* huſband's inclinations, though they are never ſo unreaſonable ?” | 

© Pardon me, madam,” faid Amelia, I will not ſuppoſ Mr. Booth's inclinations ever 
+ can be unreaſonable. I am very much obliged to you for the offer you have made 
© me; but I beg you will not mention it any more: fr. after what Mr. Booth hath de- 
© clared, if Ranthagh was a Heaven upon earth, I would refuſe to go to it.” 

- © I thank you, my dear,” cries Booth, I do aſſure you, you oblige me beyond my 
© power of expreffion by what you ſay ; but I will endeavour to ſhew you both my ſenſi- 
« bility of fach E and my laſting gratitude to it.“ 

And pray, fir,” cries Mrs, Elliſon, what can be your objection to your lady's go- 
© ing to a place, which F will venture to fay is as reputable as any about town, and which 
is frequented by the beſt company? 

Pardon me, good Mrs. Elliſon,” ſaid Booth. As my wife is fo — to acquieſce 
m 


to any other 
< perſon. 


« Well,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, if I had been told this, I would not have believed it. 
© What, refuſe your lady an. innocent. diverſion, and that. tgo. when you have not the 


© 'pretence to ſay it would coſt you. A farthing 1 


Why will you ſay, any mort on this ſulye&, dean madam ?* cries. Amelia. All di- 


© verfions are to me matters of ſuch indifference, that the bare 1nglinations * 
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for whom I have the leaſt value, would at all times turn the balance of mine. 1 am 
* ſure then after what Mr. Booth hath ſaid'———— 

My dear,” cries he, taking her up haſtily, I ſincerely aſk your pardon, I ſpoke in- 
« advertently, and in a paſſion—l never once thought of controuling you - nor ever 
* would, —Nay, I ſaid in the ſame breath you would not go; and upon my honour I 
« meant nothing more.“ | 
My dear, ſaid ſhe, © you have no need of making any apology. I am not in the 
© leaſt offended, and am convinced you will never deny me what 1 ſhall deſire.” | 
Try him, try him, madam,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, I will be judged by all the women 
in town, if it is poſſible for a wife to aſk het huſband any thing more reaſonable, Lou 
cannot tonceive what a ſweet, charming, elegant, delicious place it is. Paradiſe itſelf 
can hardly be equal to it. | 

] beg you will excuſe me, madam,” ſaid Amelia, © nay, I intreat you will aſk me no 
more: for be aſſured I muſt and will refuſe—Do let me deſire you to give the ticket to 
poor Mrs, Bennet. I believe it would greatly oblige her. * | 
Pardon me, madam,' ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, If you will not accept of it, I am not ſo 
* diſtreſſed for want of company as to go to ſuch a public place with all fort of people 
© neither, I am always very glad to ſee Mrs. Bennet at my own houſe z becauſe I look 
upon her as a very good fort of woman; but I don't chuſe to be ſeen with ſuch people 
in public places. | wy x 

Amelia expreſt ſome little indignation at this laſt ſpeech, which ſhe declared to be en- 
tirely beyond her comprehenſion ; and ſoon after Mrs. Elliſon, finding all her effort to 
prevail on Amelia were ineffectual, took ber leave, giving Mr. Booth two or three far- 
caſtical words, and a much more ſarcaſtical look at her departuge. - 
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A ſcent, in which ſome ladies will poſſibly think Amelia's conduft exceptionable. 


OOTH and his wife being left alone, a ſolemn ſilence prevailed during a few 
minutes. Ar laſt Amelia, who though a good, was yet a human creature, ſaid to 
er huſband, © Pray, my dear, do inform me, what could put you into ſo great à paſſion 
© when Mrs. Elliſon firſt offered me the tickets for this maſquerade? | 
I had rather you would not aſk nfe,” ſaid Booth. You have obliged me greatly in 
* your ready acquieſcence with my defire, and you will add greatly to the obligation by 
not enquiting the reaſon of it. This you may c Amelia, that your * 
* and happinels are the great objects of all my wiſhes, the end I propoſe in all m 
HO IO e could tempt me to refuſe you any thing, or to coneeal an 
thing from you.“, | 5 29 rags 2 . 
* 1 will appeal to yourſelf,* anſwered the, whether this be not uſing me too much 
© like a child, and whether I can poſſibly help being a little offended at it“ | 
© Not in the leaſt,” replied he, © I uſe you only with the tenderneſs of a friend. 1 
© yonld only endeavour to conceal that from you, which T think would give you uncaſl- 
* neſs if you knew. Theſe are called the pious frauds of friendſnip . | 
I deteſt all fraud,” ſays ſhe; * and pious is too good an epithet to be joined to fo 
© odious a word. You have often, you know, tried theſe frauds with no better effect 
than to teize and torment me. You cannot imagine, my dear, but that I muſt have a 
* violent defire to know the reafon of words, which, Town, I never expected to have 
heard. And the more you have ſhewn a reluctance to tell me, the more cagerly I have 
© longed to know. Nor can this be called a vain ; ſince I ſeem ſo much inter- 
Vol. IV. U eſted 
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* reſted in this affair. If after all this, you ſtill inſiſt on keeping the ſecret, I will con- 
* vince you, I am not ignorant of the duty of a wife, by my obedience ; but I cannot 
; help telling you at the ſame time, you will make me one of the moſt miſerable of 

women.“ | $434 | ; ; | , 
That is,? cries he, in other words, my dear Emily, to ſay, I will be contented 
© without the ſecret; but I am reſolved to know it nevertheleſs.“ | | 
- * Nay, if you ſay ſo, cries ſhe, I am convinced you will tell me—Poſitively, dear 
© Billy, I muſt and will know.? | 

Why then poſitively,” ſays Booth, I will tell you. And 1 think I ſhall then ſhew 
you, that however well you may know the duty of a wife, I anf not always able to be- 
have like a huſband; In a word then, my dear, the ſecret is no more than this; I am 
* unwilling you ſhould receive any more preſents from my lord.” 

* Mercy upon me !* cries ſhe, with all the marks of aſtoniſhment—* what a maſque- 
rade ticket. al bet 

* Yes, my dear, cries he, that is perhaps the very worſt and moſt dangerous of all. 

« Few men make preſents of thoſe tickets to ladies, without intending to meet them at 
the place. And what do we know of your companion? To be ſincere with you, 1 
have not liked her behaviour for ſome time. What might be the conſequence of go- 
ing with ſuch a woman to ſuch a place, to meet ſuch a perſon, I tremble to think 
* And now, my dear, I have told you my reaſon of refuſing her offer with ſome little 
vehemence, and, I think, I need explain myſelf no farther.” 
Lou need not indeed, fir,* anſwered ſne. Good Heavens! did I ever expect to 
hear this , I can appeal to Heaven, nay, I will appeal to yourſelf, Mr. Booth, if [ 
have ever done any thing to deſerve ſuch a ſuſpicion. If ever any action of mine, nay, 
if ever any thought had ſtained the innocence of my ſoul, I could be contented.” 

Ho cruelly do you miſtake me, ſaid Booth—* what ſuſpicion have I ever ſhewn ?? 

Can you aſk it,“ anſwered ſhe, after what you have juſt now declared ? 

If I have declared any ſuſpicion of you, replied he, or if ever I entertained a 
thought leading that way, may the worſt of evils that ever afflicted human nature at- 
tend me. know the pure innocence of that tender boſom, I do know it, my lovely 
angel, and adore it. The ſnares which might be laid for that innocence, were alone 
the cauſe of my apprehenſion. I feared what a wicked and voluptuous man, reſolved 
to ſacrifice every thing to the gratification of a ſenſual appetite with the moſt delicious 
* xepaſt, might attempt. If ever I injured the unſpotted whiteneſs of thy virtue in my 
imagination, may hell— 7 Hig | | 
Do not terrify me,“ cries ſhe interrupting him, with ſuch imprecations. O Mr. 
Booth, Mr. Booth, you muſt, well know that a woman's. virtue is always her ſufficient 
guard. No huſband without ſuſpecting that can ſuſpect any danger from thoſe ſnares 
* you mention—And why, if you are liable to take ſuch things into your head, may 
not your ſuſpicians fall on me, as well as on any other? for ſure nothing was ever more 
* unjuſt, I will not ſay ungrateful, . than the ſuſpicions which you have beſtowed on his 
* Joxdſhip. 1 do ſolemnly declare, in all the times I have ſeen the poor man, he hath never 
+ once offered the leaſt forwardneſs. His behaviour hath been polite indeed, but rather 
«* remarkably diſtant - than otherwiſe. . Particularly when we played at cards together. 
I don't remember he ſpoke ten words to me all the evening; and when I was at his 
© houſe, though he ſhewed-the greateſt, fondneſs. imaginable to the children, he took ſo 
little notice of me, that a vain woman would have been very little pleaſed with him. 
And if he gave them many preſents, he never offered me one. The firſt indeed which 
+ he ever offered me was that, which you in that kind manner forced me to refuſe.” Ab 
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« All this may be only the effect of art, faid Booth. I am convinced he doth, nay, 
« I am convinced he muſt like you; and my good friend James, who perfectly well 
knows the world, told me, that his lordſhip's' character was that of the moſt profuſe 
in his pleaſures with women; nay, what ſaid Mrs. James this very evening, his lord- 
* ſhip is extremely generous— where he likes.” I ſhall never forget the fneer with 
« which he ſpoke thoſe laſt words.“ 92 1 | 

] I am convinced they injure him,” cries Amelia. As for Mrs. James, ſhe was al- 
© ways given to be cenſorious, I remarked it in her long ago, as her greateſt fault. 
And for the colonel, I believe, he may find faults enow of this kind in his own boſom, 
* without ſearching after them among his neighbours. I am ſure he hath the moſt im- 
pudent look of all the men I know; and I folemnly declare, the very laſt time he was 
8 — he put me out of countenance more than once. 

Colonel James, anſwered Booth, may have his faults very probably. I do not look 
© upon him as a ſaint, nor do I believe he deſires I ſhould; but what intereſt could he 
© have in abuſing this lord's character to me? or why ſhould I queſtion his truth, when 
he aſſured me that my lord had never done an of beneficence in his life, but for 
© the ſake of ſome woman whom he luſted after?  _ 

Then I myſelf can confute him,” replied Amelia: for beſides his ſervices to you, 
* which, for the future, I ſhall wiſh to forget, and his kindneſs to my little babes, how 
+ inconſiſtent is the character which James gives of him, with his lordſhip's behaviour to 
his own nephew and niece, , whoſe extreme fondneſs of their uncle ſufficiently proclaims 
his goodnels to them? I need not mention all that I have heard from Mrs. Elliſon, 
every word of which I believe: for I have great reaſon to think, notwithſtanding ſome 
little levity, which, to give her her due, ſhe ſees and condemns in herſelf, ſhe is a very 
good ſort of woman.“. N n. | i 

© Well, my dear,“ cries Booth, I may have been deceived, and I heartily hope I 
am ſa, but in caſes of this nature it is always good to be on the ſureſt fide : for, as 


* Congreve ſays, 
The wile too jealous are: Fools too ſecure.” 

Here Amelia burſt into tears, _ which, Booth immediately caught her in his 
arms, and endeavoured to comfort -her..-Paſſion however for a while obſtructed her 
ſpeech, and at laſt ſhe cried. O Mr, Booth, can I bear to hear the word jealouſy from 
* your mouth? | ; | 

Why, my love,” ſaid Booth, will you fo fatally miſunderſtand my meaning? how 
© often { proteſt that it is not of you, but of him that I was jealous. - If you could 
look into my breaſt, and there read all the moſt ſecret thoughts of my heart, you 
* would not ſee one faint idea to your diſhonour.” | | 

] don't miſunderſtand you, my dear,' ſaid ſhe, © ſo much as I am afraid you miſun- 
* derſtand yourſelf. What is it you fear? - you mention not force, but ſnares. Is not 
* this to confeſs, at leaſt, that you have ſome doubt of my underſtanding ? do you then 
really imagine me ſo weak as to be cheated of my virtue ? am I to be deceived into an 
affection for a man, before I perceive the leaſt inward hint of my danger? no, Mr. 
+ Booth, believe me a woman muſt be a fool indeed, who can have in earneſt ſuch an 
* excuſe for her actions. I have not, I think, any very high opinion of my judgment; 
but ſo far I ſhall rely upon it, that no man breathing could have any ſuch deſigns as 
* you have apprehended, without my immediately ſeeing them; and how I ſhould: then 
act, I hope my whole conduct to you hath ſufficiently declared. 

Well, my dear,* cries Booth, I beg you will mention it no more, if poſſible for- 
get it. I hope, nay, I believe, I *. — in the wrong, pray forgive me. 85 

2 *1 wi 


.* vered the real cauſe of your paſſign ; but 
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I will, 1 d0 forgive you, my dear,“ faid ſhe. If forgiveneſs be a proper word for 
one whom you have rather made miſerable than angry z but let me entreat you to ba. 
© niſh for ever all ſuch ſuſpicions from your mind. A hone Mrs. Ellifon hath not diſco- 
poor woman, if ſhe had, I am convinced it 
© would. go no farther. . Oh Heavens! IL. wauld net for the world it ſhauld reach his 
< lordſhip's ears. You would loſe the beſt friend that ever man had. Nay, I would 
net for his en fake, Poor man! for I really believe it would affect him greatly, and 
* I muſt, I cannot help having an eſteem for ſa much goodneſs. An eſteem which by 
« this dear hand,” faid ſhe, t r ever 


4 obtain — to me. 


CHAP. vn. | 
A Chopter in which d in mach Learning 


HE nee morning whilſt Booth was gone to take his dnnn; Amelia 2 
down into Mrs. Elliſon's apartment, where though ſhe was received with 
civility, yet ſhe found that lady was not at all pleaſed with Mr. Booth; and by ſome "93 
which dropt from her in converſation, Amelia very — apprehended that Mrs. Elliſon 

bad too much ſuſpicion of her huſdand*s real uneaſineſs. Fot that lady declared ve 
openly, - ſhe could not help perceiving what fort of man Mr. Booth r 8 though 
* have the greateſt regard for you, madam, in the world,“ ſaid ſhe, * yet I think myſelf 
n honous obliged not 16 impoſe on his lordſhip, who, I know very well, hath conceived 


'*; his-greateſt liking to the captain, on my telling him that he was the beſt huſband in the 


ke — 8 


Amelia's fears gave her much diſturbance, and when her huſband returned, ſhe ac- 


quainted him with them; upon which occaſion, as it was _— = reſumed a little the 


topic of their former diſcourſe, nor could ſhe help caſting, in very gentle terms, 
_ blame on Booth, for having entertained a fupicion, w — ſhe ſaid, might in 


very poſſibly prove their ruin, ——— the loſs of his lordſhip's 
friendibip. 


Booth became highly affected with what his wife ſaid, and the more as he had juſt re- 
ctixed-/a- note from cok. James, informing him that the colonel had heard of a vacant 
company-in the regiment which Booth had mentioned to him, and that he had been with 
his — about it, who had promiſed to uſe his utmoſt intereſt to obtain him the com- 

The poor man now expreſe the yumoſd weer for hi yeſterday's behaviour, ſaid, * he 
6 „ believed che Devil had taken poſſeſſion of him,” and concluded with erying out, a fore | 
vas born, my deareſt-creature, to be your torment.” 
Amelia no; ſooner faw her Huſband's , than ſhe inſtantly forebore whatever might 
ſeem kely to aggravate it, and applied herſelf witn all her power to comfort him. If 
you will; give me leave to offer my adviee, my deareſt ſoul, ſaid ſhe, I think all might 
< yet be remedied. | think you know me too well, to ſuſpect that the deſire of diverſion 

fhould induce me to mention, what I am now going to propoſe. And in that confidence, 
I will aſk you to let me accept my lord's and Mrs. Elliſon's offer, and go to the mal- 
+ — No matter how ' little while I ſtay there: if you 2 1 F will not be an 


2 hour 
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hour from you. I can make an hundred excuſes to come home, or tell a real truth, 
« and ſay I am tired with the place. The bare going will cure every 10 A | 
Amelia had no ſooner done ſpeaking, than Booth immediately approved her advice, and 
readily gave his confent. He could not however help ſaying, that the ſhorter her ſtay 
« was there, the more agreeable it would be to him: for you know, my dear, faid he, I 
* would never willingly be a moment out of your ſight.” 5 
In the afternoon Amelia ſent to invite Mrs. Elliſon to a diſh of tea; and Booth under- 
took to laugh off all that had paſt yeſterday, in which attempt, the abundant good humour 
of that lady gave him great hopes of ſueceſs. | 
Mrs. Bennet came that afternoon to make a viſit, and was almoſt an hour with Booth 
and Amelia, before the entry of Mrs. Ellifon. += wo 
Mr. Booth had hitherto rather diſliked this young lady, and had wondered at the pleafure 
which Amelia declared ſhe took in her company. This afternoon, however, he changed 
his opinion, and liked her almoſt as much as his wife had done. She did indeed. behave 
at this time with more than ordinary gaiety ; and good-humour gave 4 glow to her coun- 
tenance that ſet off her features, which were very pretty, to the beſt advantage, and 
leſſened the deadneſs that had _— appeared in her complexion. 
But if Booth was now pleaſed wit 
than ever. For when their diſcourſe turned on love, Amelia diſcovered that her new friend 
had all vo rm 5 on _ _— Lon herſelf. In 1 Fr of their Wr 
tion, Boot ve Mrs. Bennet a hint iſhing her a and, upon whi | 
the ladies declaimed againſt ſecond marriages, wich 9 Fo Tay 
Upon this occafion, Booth and his wife diſcovered a talent in their viſitant,. to which 
they had been before entirely ſtran and for which they both greatly admired her ; and 
this was that the was a good ſcholar, in which indeed ſhe had the advantage of 
Amelia, whoſe reading was confined to Engliſh plays, and poetry ; beſides which, I think, 
me had converſed only with the divinity of the great and learned Dr. Barrow, and with the 
hiſtories of the excellent biſhop Burner. | 
Amelia delivered herſelf on the ſubject of ſecond marriages with much eloquence and 


good ſenſe; but when Mrs. Bennet came to give her opinion, ſhe ſpoke in the 


ollowing manner, I ſhall not enter into the queſtion cohcerning the legality of bigamy. 
* Our laws certainly allow it, and fo, I think, doth our Religion. We are now debating 
only on the decency of it, and in this light, Iown myſelf as ſtrenuous an advocate again 
* it, as any Roman matron would have been in thoſe ages of the commonwealth, when it was 
* held to be infamous. For my own part, how great a paradox ſoever my opinion may 
* ſeem, I ſolemnly declare, I ſee but lirrle difference between having two huſbands at one 
time, and at ſeveral times; and of this I am very confident, that the ſame degree of love 
for a firſt huſband, which preſerves a woman in the one caſe, will preſerve her in the 


other. There is one argument, which I ſcarce know how to deliver before you, Sir; 


© but—if a woman hath hved with her firſt huſband without having children, I think i 
© unpardoeable in her to carry barrenneſs into a ſecond family. On the contrary, if ſhe 
bath children by her firſt huſband, to give them a ſecond father is ſtill more unpar- 
* donable.” 268 
gut ſuppoſe, madam,* cries Booth, interrupting her, with a ſmile, ſhe ſhould have 
© had children by her firſt huſband, and have loſt then.* | 
That is a calc, anſwered ſhe, with a ſigh, which I did not defire to think of, and, I 


* muſt own it, the moſt favourable light in which a ſecond marriage can be ſeen. But the 


* Seri as Petrarch obſerves, rather ſuffer them than commend them; and St. Jerom 
— them with the utmoſt bitterneſs.* I remember, cries Booth, (who was 


* 
+ willing either to ſhew his learning, or to draw out the lady's,) a very wiſe law of Cha- 


> 


rs. Bennet, Amelia was ſtill more pleaſed with her 


* rondas 
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* rondas the famous lawgiver of Thurium, by which men, who married a ſecond time, were 
removed from all public councils : for it was ſcarce reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he who 
* was ſo great a fool in his own family, ſhould be wiſe in public affairs. And though ſe- 
© cond marriages were permitted among the Romans, yet they were at the ſame time dii- 
*couraged ; and thoſe Roman widows who refuſed them, were held in high eſteem, and 
© honoured with what Valerius Maximus calls the Corona Pudicitiæ. In the noble fa- 
* mily of Camilli, there was not, in many ages, a ſingle inſtance of this, which Martial 
© calls adultery : | oe” 
2e toties nubit, non nubit; adultera lage «ft. 


ay True; Sir, ſays Mrs. Bennet, and Virgil calls this a violation of chaſtity, and makes 
Dido ſpeak of it with the utmoſt deteſtation : | 


Sed mibi vel Tellus optem prius ima debiſcat ; 
Vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Palentes umbras Erebi, noftemque profundam, 

Ante, pudor, quam te violo, aut tua jura reſolvo. 
lle meos, primum qui me ſibi junxit, amores, 
Ile habeat ſemper j 3-4 ſervetgue Sepulchro. 


She repeated theſe lines with ſo ſtrong an Emphaſis, that ſhe almoſt frightned Amelia out 
of her wits, and not a little ſtaggered Booth, who was himſelf no contemptible ſcholar— 
He expreſſed great admiration of the lady's learning; upon which ſhe ſaid it was all the 
fortune given her by her father, and all the dower left her by her huſband; and ſome- 
„times,“ ſaid ſhe, © I am inclined to think I enjoy more pleaſure from ir, than if they had 
© beſtowed on me what the world would in general call more valuable.“ She then took 
vecalion from the ſurprize which Booth had affected to conceive at ber repeating Latin 
with ſo good a grace, to comment on that great abſurdity, (for ſo ſhe termed it) of ex- 
cluding women from learning ; for which they were equally qualified with the men, and 
in which ſo many had made 7 notable a proficiency : — a proof of which, ſhe mentioned 
madam Dacier, and many othegs. | | PET IE REED 
Though both Booth and Amelia outwardly concurred with her ſentiments, it may be 
a ueſtion whether they did not aſſent rather out of complaiſance, than from their real 
judgment, _ 20 4 
33] C HAP. VIII. 
Containing ſome. unaccountable behaviour in Mrs. Elliſon. 


- RS. Elliſon made her entrance at the end of the preceding diſcourſe. At her firſt 
LY appearance ſhe put on an unuſual degree of formality and reſerve; but when Ame- 
lia had acquainted her that ſhe deſigned to accept the favour intended her, ſhe ſoon be- 

gan to alter the gravity of her muſcles, and preſently fell in with that ridicule which Booth 

1 proper to throw on his yeſterday's behaviour. 8 | 

e converſation now became very lively and pleaſant, in which Booth having men- 
toned the diſcourſe that paſſed in the laſt — and having greatly complimented Mrs. 

Bennet's ſpeech on that occaſion, Mrs, Elliſon, who was as ſtrenuous an advocate on the 

other fide, began to rally that lady extremely, declaring it was a certain ſign ſhe intended 

to matry again ſoon. Married ladies, cries ſhe, * I believe, ſometimes think themſelves 

* an carnelt in ſuch declarations, though they are oftner perhaps meant as compliments 
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© to their huſbands ; but when widows exclaim loudly againſt ſecond marriages, I would 
© always lay a wager, that the man, if not the wedding-day, is abſolutely fixed on.“ 

Mrs. Bennet made very little anſwer to this ſarcaſm. Indeed ſhe had ſcarce opened her 
lips from the time of Mrs. Elliſon's coming into the room, and had grown particularly 
grave at the mention of the maſquerade. Amelia imputed this to her being left out of 
the party, a matter which is often no ſmall mortification to human pride, and in a whiſper 
aſked Mrs. Elliſon if ſhe could not procure a third ticket; to which ſhe received an abſo- 
lute negative, 

During the whole time of Mrs. Bennet's ſtay, which was above an hour afterwards, ſhe 
remained: perfectly ſilent, and: looked extremely melancholy. This made Amelia very 
uneaſy, as ſhe concluded ſhe had gueſſed the cauſe of her vexation. In which opinion ſhe- 
was the more confirmed from certain looks of no very pleaſant kind, which Mrs. Bennet 
now and then-caſt on Mrs. Elliſon, and the more than ordinary concern that appeared in- 
the former lady's countenance, whenever the maſquerade was mentioned, and which un- 
fortunately was the principal topic of their diſcourſe : for Mrs. Ellifon gave a very clabo-- 
rate deſey1ption of the extreme beauty of the place, and elegance of the diverſion 

When Mrs Bennet was departed, Amelia could not help again ſolliciting Mrs. Elliſon 
for another ticket, declaring ſhe was certain Mrs. Bennet had a great inclination to go 
with them; but Mrs. Elliſon again excuſed herſelf from aſking it of his lordſhip. © Be- 
© ſides, madam, ' ſays ſhe, * if I would thither with Mrs. Bennet, which, I'own to 
© you, I don't chuſe, as ſhe is a perſon whom no body knows, I very much doubt whether 
© ſhe herſelf would like it: for ſhe is a woman of a very unaccountable turn. All her 
delight lies in books; and, as for public diverſions, I have heard her often declare her. 
* aborrence of them. | | 

What then, ' ſaid Amelia, © could occaſion all that gravity from the moment the maſ- 
* querade was mentioned?“ | | 

As to that,” anſwered the other, © there is no gueſſing. You have ſeen her altoge 
* ther as grave before now.. She hath had theſe fits of gravity at times ever fince | 
death of her husband.“ | | ; 

Poor creature!* cries Amelia. I heartily pity.her.. For ſne muſt certainly ſuffer a 
© great deal on theſe occaſions. I declare I have taken a ſtrange fancy to her. a 

Perhaps you would not like her fo well, if you knew her thoroughly,“ anſwered Mrs. 
Ellifon. | She is upon the whole but of a whimſical temper ; and, if you will take my 
* opinion, you ſhould not cultivate too much intimacy with her. I know you will never 
mention what I ſay; but ſhe is like ſome pictures which pleaſe beſt at a diſtance.” 

Amelia did not ſeem to agree with theſe ſentiments, and ſhe greatly importuned Mrs. 
Elliſon to be more explicit; but to no. purpoſe; ſhe continued to give only dark hints to 
Mrs. Bennet's diſadvantage ; and, if ever ſhe let drop ſomething a little too harſh, ſhe 
failed not immediately to contradict herſelf, by throwing ſome gentle commendations into 
the other ſcale ; ſo that her conduct appeared utterly unaccountable to Amelia, and upon 
— whole ſhe knew not whether to conclude Mrs. Elliſon to be a friend or enemy to Mrs. 

net. 

During this latter converſation, Booth was not in the room : for he had been ſummonad 
down ſtairs by the ſerjeant, who came to him with news from Murphy whom he had met 

that evening, and who aſſured the ſerjeant, that if he was deſirous of recovering the debt, 
and which be had before pretended to have on. Booth, he might ſhortly have an opportu- 
nity z for that there was to be a very ſtrong petition to the board, the next time they fat. 
Murphy ſaid further, that he need not fear having his money: for that to his certain know 
ledge the captain had ſeveral things of great value, and even his children had gold- watches. 

This greatly alarmed Booth, and ſtill more, when the ſerjeant reported to 9 from 

8 urphy. 
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Murphy, that all theſe things had been ſeen in his poſſeſſion within a day laſt paſt, He 
now plainly perceived, as he thought, that Murphy himſelf, or one of his emiflaries, had 
been the ſuppoſed madman z and he now very well accounted to himſelf in his own mind, 
for all that had happened, conceiving that the deſign was to examine into the ſtate of 
tus effects, and to try whether it was worth his creditors while to plunder him by law. 

At his return to his + (api he communicated what he had heard to Amelia and 
Mrs. Elliſon, not diſguiſing his apprehenſions of the enemy's intentions; but Mrs. Elli 
ſon endeavoured to laugh him out of his fears, calling him faint-hearted, and aſſuring 
* him he might depend on her lawyer. —“ Till you hear from him,“ ſaid ſhe, you may 
« reſt entirely contented: for take my word for it, no danger can happen to you, of 
s which you will not be timely appriſed by him. And as for the fellow that had the 
< impudence to come into your room, if he was ſent on ſuch an errand as you mention, 
I heartily wiſh I had been at home; I would have ſecured him ſafe with a conſtable, 
and have carried him directly before juſtice Threſher. I know the juſtice is an enc- 
my to bailiffs on his own account. | 

This heartening ſpeech a little rouſed the courage of Booth, and ſomewhat comforted 
Amelia, though the ſpirits of both had been too much hurried, to ſuffer them either to 

ive or receive much entertainment that evening; which Mrs. Ellifon perceiving, ſoon 
took her leave, and left this unhappy couple to ſeek relief from fleep, that powerful 
friend to the diſtreſſed, though, like other powerful friends, he is not always ready to 
give his aſſiſtance to thoſe who want it moſt. | Rs 
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Pin n! Containing @ very ſtrange incident. 
SX7 HEN the huſband and wife were alone, they again talked over the news which 
W the ſerjeant had brought ; on which occaſion, Amelia did all ſhe could to con- 
ceal her own fears, and to qt thoſe of her huſband. At laſt ſhe turned the converſa- 
tion to another ſubject, and poor Mrs. Bennet was brought on the carpet. I ſhould be 
« ſorry,” cries Amelia, to find I had conceived an affection for a bad woman; and yet 
© I begin to fear Mrs. Elliſon knows ſomething of her more than ſhe cares to diſcover; 
hy elſe ſhould ſhe be unwilling to be ſeen with her in public? beſides, I have ob- 
'< ſerved that Mrs. Elliſon hath been always backward to introduce her to me, nor would 
« ever bring her to my apartment, though I have often deſired her. Nay, ſhe hath given 
me frequent hints not to cultivate the acquaintance. What do you think, my dear? 
I I ſhould be verry ſorry to contract an intimacy with a wicked perſon.” 
© Nay, my dear,“ cries Booth, I know no more of her, nor indeed hardly fo much as 
« yourſelf. But this I think, that if Mrs. Elliſon knows any reaſon why ſhe ſhould not 
© have introduced Mrs. Bennet into your company, ſhe was very much in the wrong in 
© introducing her into it. 
In diſcourſe of this kind they paſt the remainder of the evening. In the morning 


Booth roſe 1 and going down ſtairs received from little Betty a ſealed note, which 


contained the following words: ; 
| Beware, beware, beware, 
For I apprehend a dreadful ſnare 
Is laid for virtuous innocence, 
Under a friend's falſe pretence. 


* 8 8 8 Booth 
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Booth immediately enquired of the girl who brought this note, and was told it came 
by a chairman, who, having delivered it, departed without ſaying a word. 

He was extremely ſtaggered at what he read, and preſently referred the advice. to the 
ſame affair on which he had received thoſe hints from Atkinſon the preceding evening; 
but when he came to conſider the words more maturely, he could not ſo well reconcile 
the two laſt lines of this poetical epiſtle, if it may be ſo called, with any danger which 
the law gave him reaſon to apprehend. Mr, Murphy and his gang could not well be 
ſaid to attack either his innocence or virtue; nor did they attack him under any colour or 


pretence of friendſhip. 


After much deliberation on this matter, a very ſtrange ſuſpicion came into his head; 
and this was, that he was betrayed by Mrs. Elliſon. He had for ſome time conceived 
no very high opinion of that good gentlewoman, and he now began to ſuſpect that ſhe 


was bribed to betray him. By this means he thought he could beſt account for the 


ſtrange appearance of the ſuppoſed madman. And when this conceit once had birth in 
his mind, ſeveral circumſtances nouriſhed and improved it. Among theſe were the jo- 
coſe baviour and raillery on that occaſion, and her attempt to ridicule his fears from the 
meſſage which the ſerjeant had brought him. ne 

This ſuſpicion was indeed prepoſterous, and notat all warranted by, or even conſiſtent with 
the eharacter and whole behaviour of Ms. Elliſon ; but it was the only one which at that 


time ſuggeſted itſelf to his mind; and however blameable it might be, it was certainly 


not unnatural in him to entertain it: for ſo great a torment is anxiety to the human 


* 
- 


mind, that we always endeayour to relieve ourſelves from it, by * however doubt- 
ful or uncertain ; on all which occaſions diſlike and hatred are the ſureſt guides to lead our 
ſuſpicion to its object. 

When Amelia roſe to breakfaſt, Booth produced the note which he had received, ſay- 
ing, my dear, you have ſo often blamed me for keeping ſecrets from you, and I have 
* looften indeed endeayoured to conceal ſecrets of this kind from you with ſuch ill ſuc-- 


.* ceſs, that, I think, I ſhall never more attempt it.” Amelia read the letter haſtily, and 


ſeemed not a little diſcompoſed ; then turning to Booth with a very diſconſolate counte- 
nance, the ſaid, ſure fortune takes a delight in terrifying us! what can be the meaning 
of this? — Then fixing her eyes attentively on the paper, ſhe peruſed it for ſome time, 
till Booth 2” THe is it poſſible, my Emily, you can read ſuch ſtuff pa- 
0 tiently ! the verſes are certainly as bad as ever were written.“ I was trying, n 
© dear,* anſwered ſhe, * to recolle& the hand; for I will take my oath, I have ſeen it 
before, and that very lately,“ and ſuddenly ſhe cried out with great emotion, I remem- 
© ber it perfectly now — It is Mrs. Bennet's hand. Mrs. Elliſon ſhewed me a letter 
. 15 her but a day or two ago. It is a very remarkable hand, and I am poſitive it 
is her's.” 

If it be her's,” cries Booth, what can the poſſibly mean by the latter part of her 
© caution ? ſure Mrs. Elliſon hath no intention to betray us.“ | 

I know not what ſhe means,“ anſwered Ameba, 1 — 1 am reſolved to know imme - 
* diately; for I am certain of the hand. By the greateſt luck in the world, ſhe told me 
* yeſterday where her lodgings were, when ſhe preſſed me exceedingly to come and ſee 
© her. She lives but a very few doors from us, and I will go to her this moment,” 

Booth made not the leaſt objection to his wife's 2 His curioſity was indeed as 
great as her's, and ſo was his impatience to ſatisfy it, though be mentioned not this his 
impatience to Amelia; and perhaps it had been well for him if he had. 

Amelia therefore 8 


: y equipped herſelf in her walking dreſs, and ti ra 
children to the care of her h made all poſſible haſte to Mrs. Bennet's ladg- 
Vor, IV. * Amelia 
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Amelia waited near ſive minutes at Mrs. Bennet's door, before any one came to open 
it; at length a maid - ſervant appeared, who being aſked if Mrs. Bennet was at home, 


anſwered with ſome confuſion in her countenance, that ſhe did not know, but, madam, 


- aid nie, if you will ſend up your name, I will go and fee.” Amelia then told her 
name, and the wench, after ſtaying a conſiderable time, returned and acquainted her that 
Mrs. Bennet was at home. She was then uſhered into a parlour, and told that the lady 
would wait on her preſently. | | 

In this parlour, Amelia cooled her heels, as the phraſe is, near a quarter of an hour, 
She ſeemed indeed at this time, in the miſerable ſituation of one of thoſe poor wretches, 
-who make their morning viſits to the great, to ſolicit favours, or perhaps to ſolicit the 


payment of a debt: for both are alike treated as beggars, and the latter ſometimes con- 
ſidered as the more troubleſome beggars of the two. 


* 


During her ſtay here, Amelia obſerved the houſe to be in great confuſion; a gre 
/buſtle was heard above ſtairs, and the maid ran up and down ſeveral times in a great 
. wy length Mrs. Bennet herſelf came in. She was greatly diſordered in her looks, and 
had, as the women call it, huddled on her cloaths in much haſte; for in truth, ſhe was 
in bed when Amelia firſt came. Of this fact ſhe informed her, as the only apology ſhe 
could make for having cauſed her to wait ſo long for her company. 
Amelia very readily accepted her apology, but aſked her with a ſmile, if theſe early 
hours were uſual with her. Mrs. Bennet turned as red as ſcarlet at the queſtion, and 
-anſwered, no, indeed, dear madam. I am, for the moſt part, a very early riſer ; but 
I happened accidentally to fit up very late laſt night. I am ſure I had little expectation 
of your intending me ſuch a favour this morning.” | 
Amelia looking very ſtedfaftly at her, faid: * Is it poſſible, madam, you ſhould 
think ſuch a note as this would raiſe no curioſity in me?“ ſhe then gave her the note, 
aſking her if ſhe did not know the hand. 0A 
Mrs. Bennet appeared in the utmoſt ſurpriſe and confuſion at this inſtant. Indeed, if 
Amelia had conceived but the lighteſt ſuſpicion before, the behaviour of the lady would 
have been a ſufficient confirmation to her of the truth. She waited not therefore for an 
anſwer, which, indeed, the other ſeemed in no haſte to give; but conjured her in the 
moſt earneſt manner, to explain to her the meaning of fo extraordinary an act of friend- 


_ For fo,” ſaid ſhe, © I eſteem it; being convinced you mult have ſufficient reaſon 
for the warning you have given me.” 


Mrs. Bennet after ſome heſitation, anſwered. *© I need not, I believe, tell you how 
much I am ſurpriſed at what you have ſhewn me, and the chief reaſon of my ſurpriſe 
© is; how you came to diſcover my hand. Sure, madam, you have not ſhewn it to Mrs. 
« Elliſon.” | 


Amelia declared ſhe had not; but deſired ſhe would queſtion her no farther. © What 
* ſignifies how I diſcovered it, ſince your hand it certainly is? 


I on it is,“ cries Mrs. Bennet, recovering her ſpirits, * and ſince you have not ſhewn 
it to that woman, I am ſatisfied, I begin to gueſs now whence you might have your 
information; but no matter, I wiſh I had never done any thing of which I ought to be 
more aſhamed.No one can, I think, juſtly accuſe me of a crime on that account; 
and I thank Heaven, my ſhame will never be directed by the falſe opinion of the 
world. —Perhaps it was wrong to ſhew my letter; but when I conſider all circumſtances 

I] can forgive it.“ COS s | 
Since you have gueſſed the truth,” ſaid Amelia, I am not obliged to deny it. She 
indeed ſhewed me your letter; but I am ſure you have not the leaſt reaſon to be aſham- 
* edof it. On the contrary, your behayjour on ſo melancholy an occaſion was highly 
| 0 praiſe- 
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« praiſe-worthy z and your bearing up under ſuch afflictions, as the loſs of a huſband in 
« ſo dreadful a ſituation, was truly great and heroical.” 

* So Mrs. Elliſon then hath ſhewn you my letter?“ cries Mrs. Bennet eagerly. 

Why, did not you gueſs it yourſelf ?* anſwered Amelia, © otherwiſe I am ſure I 
have betrayed my honour in mentioning it. I hope you have not drawn me inadver- 
« tently into any breach of my promiſe. Did you not aſſert, and that with an abſolute 
« certainty, that you knew ſhe had ſhewn me your letter, and that you was tt angry 
with her for ſo doing ?? 

I am ſo confuſed,” replied Mrs. Bennet, that I ſcarce know what I ſay z yes, yes, 
remember I did ſay ſo——I wiſh I had no greater reaſon to be angry with her than 
« that.” 

For Heaven's ſake,” cries Amelia, do not delay my requeſt any longer? what you 
« ſay now greatly increaſes my curioſity z and my mind will be on the rack till you diſ- 
cover your whole meaning: for I am more and more convinced, that ſomething of the 
« utmoſt importance was the purport of your M 

* Of the utmoſt importance, indeed,“ cries Mrs, Bennet, at leaſt you will own my ap- 
« preſions were ſufficiently well founded -O gracious Heaven, how happy ſhall I think my- 
© ſelf, if 1 ſhould have proved your preſervation ! I will indeed explain my meaning; but 
in order to diſcloſe all my fears in their juſt colours, I muſt unfold my whole hiſtory to 
you. i you have patience, madam, to liſten to the ſtory of the moſt. unfortunate of 
* women ?” 

Amelia aſſured her of the higheſt attention; and Mrs. Bennet ſoon after began to re- 
late what is written in the ſeventh book of this hiſtory, ö | 


BOOK VI. 
CHAP. I. 
21 very Pert chapter, and conſeguentiy requiring no preface. 


MR. D the door, and both the ladies having taken their 
piss, mne once or twice offered to peak, when paſſion ſtopt her utterance; 
*nd after a mmute's ſflence, ſne © barſt into a flood of tears. Upon which, 
Amelia expreſſing the utmoſt tenderneſs for, as well by her look as by her accent; cried 
< "What ein be the reaſon, dear madam, of all this emotion PO Mrs. Booth,” an- 
ſwered ſhe,—* I find I have undertaken what I am not able to 'perform==You would not 
wonder at my emotion, if you knew you had an adultereſs and a murderer now ſtand- 
ing before you.” 

Amelia turned pale as death at theſe words, which Mrs. Bennet obſerving, collected 
all the force ſhe was able, and a little compoſing her countenance, cried, I ſee, madam, 
© I have terrified you with ſuch dreadful words; but I hope you will not think me guilty 
© of theſe crimes in the blackeſt degree. Guilty !' cries Amelia. O Heavens!“ <1 
believe indeed your candour, continued Mrs. Bennet, will be readier to acquit me 
than I am to acquit myſelf---Indiſeretion,” atJeaſt, the higheſt, moſt unpardonable in- 


_ © diſcretion, I ſhall always lay to my own charge; and when I reflect on the fatal conſe- 


* quences, I can never, never forgive myſelf.” Here ſhe again began to lament in ſo 
bitter a manner, that Amelia endeaveured, as much as ſhe could (for ſhe was herſelf 
greatly ſhocked) to ſooth and cofnfort her; telling her, that if indiſcretion was her higheſt 
crime, the unhappy conſequences made Her rather an unfortunate than a guilty perſon; 
and concluded by ſaying, -- Indeed, madam, IM raiſed my curioſity to the higheſt 
pitch, and I beg you will proceed with your Roty.” 

Mrs. Bennet then ſeemed a ſecond time going to begin her relation, when ſhe cried 
out, I would, if poſſible, tire you with nv more of my unfortunate life than juſt with 
that part which leads to a cataſtrophe, in which I think you may yourſelf be intereſted ; 
but I proteſt I am at a loſs where to begin.” 

Begin wherever you pleaſe, dear madam,* cries Amelia; but I beg you will con- 
* ſider my impatience.” I do conſider it,“ anſwered Mrs. Bennet; And therefore 
would begin with that part of my ſtory which leads directly to what concerns yourſelt : 
* for how, indeed, ſhould my life produce any thing worthy your notice?“ Do not 
"(ay to; madlam, cries Amelia, © I aſſure you I have long ſuſpected there were ſome very 
remarkable incidents in your life, and have only wanted an opportunity to impart to 
you my deſire of hearing them: I beg therefore you would make no more apo ee. 

a | _— 
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I will not, madam, ' cries Mrs. Bennet, And yet I would avoid any thing trivial; 
though, indeed, in ſtories of diſtreſs, eſpecially where love is concerned, many little 
incidents may appear trivial to thoſe who have never felt the paſſion, which to delicate 
minds are the moſt intereſting part of the whole. Nay, but, dear madam,” 
cries Amelia, This is all preface.” . 

Well, madam,” anſwered Mrs. Bennet, I will conſider your impatience.” She then 
rallied all her ſpirits in the beſt manner ſhe could, and began as is written in the next 
chapter. 

And here poſſibly the reader will blame Mrs. Bennet for taking her ſtory ſo far back, 
and relating ſo-mnck of her life in which Amelia had no concern; but in truth, ſhe was 
deſirous of inculcating a good opinion of herſelf, from recounting thoſe tranſactions where 
her conduct was unexceptionable, before ſhe came to the more dangerous and ſuſpicious 
part of her character. This I really ſuppoſe-to have been her intention: for to ſacrifice 
the time and patience of Amelia at ſuch a ſeaſon, to the mere love of talking of herſelf, 


would have been as unpardonable in her, as the bearing it was in Amelia a proof. of the 


moſt perfect good breeding. 
CHAP: I. 


© I Was the younger of two daughters of a clergyman in Eſſex; of one in whoſe- 
praiſe if 1 ſhould indulge my fond heart in ſpeaking, I think my invention could 


not outgo the reality. He was indeed well worthy of the cloth he wore; and that, 1 
think, is the higheſt character a man can obtain. 

During the firſt part of my life, even till I reached my ſixteenth year, I can recol- 
ect nothing to relate to you. All was one long ſerene day, in looking back upon 
* which, as when we caſt our eyes on a calm ſea, no object ariſes to my view. All ap- 
pears one ſcene of happineis and tranquillity, _ | 

On the day, then, when I became ſixteen years old, muſt I begin my hiſtory ; for 
on that day, I firſt raſted the bitterneſs of ſorrow. 

© My father, beſides thoſe preſcribed by our religion, kept five feſtivals every year. 
* [Theſe were on his wedding day, and on the bitth- day of each of his little family, on theſe 
* .occalions he uſed to invite two or three neighbours to his houſe, and to indulge himſelf, 
©,as:he: ſaid, in great exceſs : for ſo he called drinking a pint of very ſmall punch; and, 
© indeed, it might appear exceſs to one who- on other days rarely taſted any liquor 
* ſtronger than ſmall beer. - 

© Upon my unfortunate birth-day, then, when we were all in a high degree of mirth, 
my mother having left the room after dinner, and ſtaying away pretty long, my father 
ſent me to ſee for her. I went according to his orders; but though I ſearched the 
© whole houſe, and called after her without doors, I could neither ſee nor hear her. I 
vas a little alarmed at this (though far from ſuſpecting any great miſchief had befallen 
© her) and ran hack to acquaint my father, Who anſwered coolly, (for he was a man of 
the oalmeſt remper,) „Very well, my dear, I ſuppoſe ſhe is not gone far, and will be 
here immedtately. Half an hour or more paſt after this, when, ſhe not returning, 
my father himſelf expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe at her ſtay; declaring, it muſt be ſome mat - 
ter of importance which could detain her at that time from ber company. His ſur- 


{ priſe-now-enereaſe$+every- minute z and he began 0 grou uneaſy, and to ſhew ſuffcient 


ymptoms in his coutenance of what he felt Mithin. He then diſpatched the ſervant 
mai d to enquire after her miſtreſs in the pariſh ; but waited not her return; for ſhe 
Was 
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“ fſaying, That as every human accident, how terrible 


tired from him very little the better 
day more and more forcible upon our recollection; indeed, they were greatly — 
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was ſcarce gone out of doors, before he begged leave of his gueſts to go himſelf on 
the ſame errand. The company now all broke up, and attended my father, all en- 
deavouring to give him hopes that no miſchief had happened. They ſearched the 
whole pariſh ; but in vain: they could neither ſee my mother, nor hear any news of 
her. My father returned home in a ſtate little ſhort of diſtraction. His friends in 
vain attempted to adminiſter either advice or comfort; he threw himſelf on the floor 
in the moſt bitter agonies of deſpair. | 
© Whilſt he lay in this condition, my ſiſter and myſelf lying by him all equally, I be- 
heve, and completely miſerable, our old ſervant maid came into the room, and cried 
out, her mind miſgave her that ſhe knew where her miſtreſs was. Upon theſe words, 
my father ſprung from the floor, and aſked her eagerly, where? — But oh! Mrs. 
Booth, how can I deſcribe the particulars of a ſcene to you, the remembrance of which 
chills my blood with horror, and which the agonies of my mind, when it paſt, made 
all a ſcene of confuſion! the fact then in ſhort was this; my mother, who was a moſt 
indulgent miſtreſs to one ſervant, which was all we kept, was unwilling, I ſuppoſe, to 
diſturb her at her dinner ; and therefore went herſelf to fill her tea-kettle at a well, into 
which, ſtretching herſelf too far, as we imagine, the water then being very low, ſhe 
< fell with the tea-kettle in her hand. The milling this, gave the poor old wretch the 
© firſt — of her ſuſpicion, which, upon examination, was found to be too well 
* grounded. B A 

What we all fuffered on this occaſion may more eaſily be felt than deſcribed. — 
<« It may indeed,” anſwered Amelia, and I am fo ſenſible of it, that unleſs you have 
<a mind to ſee me faint before your face, I beg you will order me ey | a glaſs 
<< of water, if you pleaſe.” Mrs. Bennet immediately complied with her friend's re- 
queſt; a glaſs of water was brought, and ſome hartſhorn drops infuſed into it: which 
Amelia having drank off, declared ſhe found herſelf much better; and then Mrs. Bennet 
proceeded thus : | 112 

I will not dwell on a ſcene which I ſee hath already ſo much affe cted your tender 
heart, and which is as diſagreeable to me to relate, as it can be to you to hear. I 
will therefore only mention to you the behaviour of my father on this occaſion, which 
* was indeed becoming a philoſopher and a chriſtian divine. On the day after my mo- 
< ther's funeral, he ſent for my ſiſter and myſelf into his room; where, after many ca- 
reſſes, and every demonſtration of fatherly tenderneſs, as well in filence as in words, 
he began to exhort us to bear with patience the great vo that had befallen us 

oever, muſt happen to 

us by divine permiſſion at leaſt, a due ſenſe of our duty to our great creator, 
* muſt reach us an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his will. Not only religion, but common 
« ſenſe muſt teach us this: for oh ! my dear children, cries he, how vain is all reſiſtance, 
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all repining ! could tears waſh back again my angel from the grave, I ſhould drain all 


<< the juices of my body through my eyes; but oh, could we fill up that curſed well 
e with our tears, how fruitleſs would be all our ſorrow ““ I think I repeat you his 
© yery words: for the impreſſion they made on me is never to be obliterated, He then 
« proceeded to comfort us with the chearful thought that the loſs was entirely our own, 


and that my mother was greatly a gainer by the accident which we lamented. ** I have 


ea wife,” cries he, my children, and you have a mother now r the heavenly 
„ choir: how ſelfiſh therefore is all our grief! how cruel to her are all our wiſnes!“ 
In this manner he talked to us near half an hour, though I muſt frankly own to you, 
< his arguments had not the immediate good effect on us which they Ueſerved : for we re- 

or his exhortations; however, they became every 
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« thened by his example: for in this, as in all other inſtances, he practiſed the doctrines 
which he taught. From this day he never mentioned my mother more, and ſoon after 
« recovered his uſual chearfulneſs in public; though I have reaſon to think he paid many 
© a bitter ſigh in private to that remembrance which neither philoſophy nor chriſtianity 
could expunge. | 

My father's adviſe, enforced by his example, together with the kindneſs of ſome of 
« our friends, aſſiſted by that ableſt of all the mental phyſicians, time, in a few months 
pretty well reſtored my tranquillity, when fortune made a ſecond attack on my quiet. 
: My fiſter, whom I dearly loved, and who as warmly returned my affection, had fallen 
© into an ill ſtate of health ſome time before the fatal accident which I have related. 
* She was indeed at that time ſo much better, that we had great _ of her perfect re- 
© covery; but the diſorders of her mind on that dreadful occafion fo affected her body 

* that ſhe preſently relapſed to her former declining ſtate, and thence grew continually 
* worſe and worſe, till after a decay of near ſeven months, ſhe followed my poor mother 
to the grave. 

* I will not tire you, dear madam, with repetitions of grief; I will only mention two 
© obſervations which have occurred to me from reflections on the two loſſes J have men- 
« tioned, The firſt is, that a mind once violently hurt, . as it were, callous to 
© any future impreſſions of grief; and is never capable of feeling the ſame pangs a ſe- 
* cond time. The other obſervation is, that the arrows of fortune, as well as all others, 
* cecive their force from the velocity with which they are diſcharged : for when they ap- 
0 PRs * by flow and perceptible degrees, they have but very little power to do you 
* miſchief. | | 

* The truth of theſe obſervations I experienced, not only in my own heart, but in the 
behaviour of my father, whoſe philoſophy ſeemed to gain a complete triumph over this 
latter calamity. ; 

* Our family was now reduced to two; and my father grew extremely fond of me, 
* as if he had now conferred an entire ſtock of affection on me, that had before been di- 
* vided. His words indeed teſtified no leſs : for he daily called me his only darling, his 
* whole comfort, his all. He committed the whole. charge of his houſe to my care, and 
gave me the name of his little houſe-keeper, an appellation of which I was then as 
proud as any miniſter of ſtate can be of his titles. But though I was very induſtrious 
in the diſcharge of my occupation, I did not, however, negle& my ſtudies, in which 
* I had made fo great a proficiency, that 1 was become a pretty good miſtreſs of the 
Latin language, and had made ſome progreſs in the Greek. I believe, madam, I have 
formerly acquainted you; that learning was the chief eſtate I inherited of my father, in 
* which he had inſtructed me from my earlieſt youth. 

The kindneſs of this good man had at length wiped off the remembrance of all loſſes; 
© and I, during two years, led a life of great tranquillity, I think, I might almoſt ſay of 
perfect happineſs. 

© I was now in the nineteenth year of my age, when my father's good fortune re- 
moved us from the county of Eſſex into Hampſhire, where a living was conferred 
on him by one of his old ſchool-fellows, of twice the value of what he was before 
* poſſeſſed of. | 

© His predeceſſor in this new living had died in very indifferent circumſtances, and had 
© left behind him a widow with two ſmall children. My father, therefore, who, with great 
* economy, had a moſt generous ſoul, bought the whole furniture of the parſonage- 
* houſe at a very high price; ſome of it indeed he would have wanted: for though our 
little habitation in Eſſex was moſt completely furniſhed ; yet it bore no proportion to 
* the largeneſs of that houſe in which he was now to dwell. | 11 
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* His motive, however, to the purchaſe was, I am convinced, ſolely generoſity; 
which appeared ſufficiently by the price he gave, and may be farther inforced by the 
* kindneſs ſhe ſhewed the widow in another inſtance: for he aſſigned her an apartment 
© for the uſe of herſelf and her little family; which, he told her, the was welcome to en- 
© joy as long as it ſuited her conveniency. | 
As this widow was very young, and generally thought to be tolerably pretty, though 
© I own ſhe had a caſt with her eyes which I never liked, my father, you may ſuppol:, 
© acted from a leſs noble principle than I have hinted : but I muſt in juſtice acquit him 
© for theſe kind offers were made her before ever he had ſeen her face; and I have the 
« gr=atelt reaſon to think, that, for a long time after he had ſcen her, he beheld her with 
© much indifference, 


This act of my father's gave me, when 1 firſt heard it, great ſatisfaction: for I may, 


© atleaſt, with the modeſly of the ancient philoſophers, call myſelf a lover of generoſity, 


© but when I became acquainted with the widow, I was ſtill more delighted with what 


+ my father had done: for though I could not agree with thoſe who thought her a con- 
e ſuramate beauty, I muſt allow that ſhe was very fully poſſeſſed of the power of making 


© herſelf agrecable; and chis power ſhe exerted with ſo much ſucceſs, with ſuch indefa- 


"Y * induſtry to oblige, that within three months I became in the higheſt manner 
e 


£ P aled with my new acquaintance, and had contracted the moſt ſincere riendſhip for 
C 


© her. 

Fut if I was fo pleaſed with the widow, my father was by this time enamoured of 
©'her. She had, indeed, by the moſt artful conduct in the world, ſo inſinuated herſelt 
© ito his favour, ſo entirely infatuated him, that he never ſhewed the leaſt marks of 


* chearfulneſs in her abſence, and could, in truth, ſcarce bear that ſhe ſhould be out of his 


© ſight. 
Abe had managed this matter ſo well, (O ſhe is the moſt artful of women I) that my 
* father's heart was gone before I ever ſuſpected it was in danger. The diſcovery, you 


may eaſily believe, madam, was not pleaſing. The name of a mother-in-law ſounded 


< dreadful in my ears, nor could I bear the thought of parting again with. a ſhare in thoſe 
? 2 of which I had purchaſed the whole 2 the loſs of a beloved mother 
— er. | 

© In the firſt hurry and diſorder of my mind on this occaſion, I committed a crime of 
© the higheſt kind againſt all the laws of prudence and diſcretion. I took the young 

17 very roundly to taſk, treated her deſigns on my father as little better than a 
, ign to commit a theft; and in my paſſion, I believe, ſaid ſhe might be aſhamed to 
a this of marrying a man old enough to be her grandfather : for ſo in reality he al- 

oft was. | 

The lady on this occaſion acted finely the part of a hypocrite. She affected to be 
highly affronted at my unjuſt ſuſpicions, as ſhe called them, and proceeded to ſuch aſ- 
* ſeverations of her innocence, that ſhe almoſt brought me to diſcredit the evidence of my 
© own eyes and ears. 


Mu father, however, acted much more honeſtly : for he fell the next day into a 


© more violent paſſion with me than 1 had ever ſeen him in before, and aſked me, he- 
< ther I intended to return his paternal fondneſs by aſſuming the right of controlling his 
< inclinations ? with more of the like kind, which fully convinced me what had paſſed 
between him and the lady, and how little I had injured her in my ſuſpicions. 

* Hitherto I frankly own my averſion to this match had been. principally on my own 
account: for I had no ill opinion of the woman, though I thought neither her circum- 
© ſtances nor my father's age promiſed any kind of felicity from ſuch an union; but now 
I learnt ſome particulars, which, had not our quarrel become public in the 42 
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© ſhould, perhaps, have never known. In ſhort, I was informed, that this gentle ob- 
© liging creature, as ſhe had at firſt a d to me, had the ſpirit of a tigreſs, and was 
© by many believed to have broken the heart of her firſt huſband. - 

The truth of this matter being confirmed to me upon examination, I reſolved not 
© to ſuppreſs it. On this occaſic.1 fortune ſeemed to favour me, by giving me a ſpeedy 
opportunity of ſeeing my fat idr alone and in good humour. He now firſt began to 
open his intended marriage, telling me that he had, formerly had ſome religious ob- 
jections to bigamy, but he had very fully conſidered the matter, and had ſatisfied him- 
« ſelf of its legality. He then faithfully promiſed me, that no ſecond marriage ſhould in 
the leaſt impair his affection for me; and concluded with the higheft elogiums on the 
a neſs of the widow, proteſting that it was her virtues and not her perſon with which 
© he was enamoured. 

© I now fell upon my knees before him, and bathing his hand in my tears, which flowed 
very plentifully from my eyes, acquainted him with all I had heard; and was fo very 
* imprudent, I might almoſt ſay ſo cruel, to diſcloſe the author of my information. 

* My father heard me without any indication of paſſion ; and anſwered coldly, that 
if there was any proof of ſuch facts, he ſhould decline any further thoughts of his match; 
* But child,” faid he, though I am far from ſuſpecting the truth of what you tell 
me, as far as regards your knowledge; yet you know the inclination of the world to 
&« flander.” ' However, before we parted, he 
© what 1 had told him.— But 1 your pardon, dear madam, I am runing minutely 
* into thoſe particulars of my life, in which you have not the leaft concern.” | 
Amelia ſtopt her friend ſhort in her apology, and though, perhaps, ſhe thought her 
impertinent enough, yet, (ſuch was her good breeding) ſhe gave her many affurances of 
4 curioſity to know every incident of her life which ſhe cola remember; after which, 
Mrs. Bennet proceeded as in the next chapter. 
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I THINK, madam,” faid Mrs. Bennet, I told you my father promiſed me to en- 
© & quire farther into the affair; but he had hardly time to keep his word: for we ſe- 
* - - or toad the evening, and early the next morning he was married to the 
But though he gave no credit to my information, I had ſufficient reaſon to think he 
© did not forget it, by the reſentment which he ſoon diſcovered to both the perſons whom 
© I had named as my informers. | r eee e 
Nor was it long before I had good cauſe to believe, that my father's new wife was 
perfectly well acquainted with the good opinion I had of her, not only from her uſage 
© of me; but from certain hints which ſhe threw forth with an air of triumph. One day 
particularly, I remember ſhe ſaid ro my father, upon his. mentioning his age, O, 
4 pry ; | 
my dear, I hope you have many years yet to live; unleſs, indeed, I ſhould be fo 
* cruel as to break your heart.” She ſpoke theſe w looking me full in the face, 
and accompanied them with a ſneer, in which the higbeſt malice was viſible under a thin 
covering of affected pleaſantry. | | 71 | Ws 
Lill not entertain you, madam, with any thing ſo common as the cruel uſage of a 
* ſtep-mother ; nor of what affected me much more, the unkind behaviour of a father 
under ſuch, an influence. It ſhall ſuffice only to tell you, that I had the mortification 
* 2 the gradual and daily decreaſe . my father's affection. His ſmiles were 
ol. IV. | | 20 


romiſed to make a proper enquiry into 
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* yerted into frowns; the tender appellations of child, and dear, were exchanged for 
* plain Molly, that girl, that creature, and ſometimes much harder names. I was at firſt 
8 2 all at once into a cypher, and at laſt ſeemed to be conſidered as a nuſance in the 
* family. | 

© Thus altered was the man of whom I gave you ſuch a character at the entrance on 
my ſtory ; but alas! he no longer acted from his ownaxcellent diſpoſition ; but was in 
© every thing governed and directed by my mother-in-law, In fact, whenever there is 
great diſparity of years between huſband and wife, the younger is, I believe, always 
+ poſſeſſed of abſolute power over the elder : for ſuperſtition itſelf is a leſs firm ſupport of 
© abſolute power than dotage. g 

But though his wife was ſo entirely miſtreſs of my father's will, that ſhe could make 
him uſe me ill, ſhe could not ſo perfectly ſubdue his underſtanding, as to prevent him 
from being conſcious of ſuch. ill uſage; and from this conſciouſneſs he began invete- 
© rately to hate me. Of this hatred he gave me numberleſs inſtances, and J proteſt to 
you, I know not any other reaſon for it than what I have aſſigned; and the caule, as 
* experience hath convinced me, is adequate to the effect. 

* While I was in this wretched ſituation, my father's unkindneſs having almoſt broken 
my heart, he came one day into my room with more anger in his countenance than I 
© had ever ſeen; and after bitterly upbraiding me with my undutiful behaviour both to 
© himſelf and his worthy conſort, he bid me pack up my alls, and immediately prepare to 


quit his houſe ; at the ſame time gave me a letter, and told me that would acquaint me 


© where I might find a home; adding, that he doubted not but I expected, and had in- 
« deed ſolicited the invitation; and left me with a declaration that he would have no ſpies 
in his family. e e, N 

The letter I found on opening it, was from my father's own ſiſter; but before I men- 
tion the contents, I will give you a ſhort ſketch of her character, as it was ſomewhat 


particular. Her perſonal charms were not great; for ſhe was very tall, very thin, and 


very homely. Of the defect of her beauty, ſhe was, perhaps, ſenſible; her vanity 
* therefore retreated into her mind, where there is no looking- glaſs, and conſequently 
* where we can flatter ourſelves with diſcovering. almoſt whatever beauties we pleaſe. This 
is an py circumſtance ; and yet I have obſerved, dear Mrs. Booth, that few 
© women ever ſeck theſe comforts from within, till they are driven to it by deſpair of find- 
ing any food for their vanity from without. Indeed, I believe, the firſt wiſh of our 
* whole ſex is to be handſome.” 2 
Here both the ladies fixed their eyes on the glaſs, and both ſmiled. e 
* My aunt, however,“ continued Mrs. Bennet, from deſpair of gaining any applauſe 
© this way, had applied herſelf entirely to the contemplation of her Ae and had 
0 ere this to ſuch @ Pitch, that at the age of fifty, at which ſhe was now arrived, ſhe 
had contracted a hearty contempt for much the greater part of both ſexes; for the women, 
© as being idiots, and for the men, as the admirers of idiots, That word and fool were 
© almoſt conſtantly in her mouth, and were beſtowed with great liberality among all her 
© acquaintance. * ; : | | 
This Lady had ſpent one day only at my father's houſe in near two years. It was a- 
bout a month before his ſecond Marriage. At her departure ſhe took occaſion to whiſper 
me her opinion of the widow, whom ſhe called a pretty idiot, and wondered how her bro- 
© ther could bear ſuch company under his Roof; for neither ſhe nor I had at that time 
any ſuſpicion of what afterwards happened. | 
The letter which my father had juſt received, and which was the firſt ſhe had ſent him 
© fince his marriage, was of ſuch a nature, that I ſhould be unjuſt if I blamed him for 
being offended ; fool and idiot were both plentifully beftowed in it as well on himſelf as 
: . 4 | s on 
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© on his wife. But what, perhaps, had principally offended him, was that part which re- 
« lated to me: for after much panegyric on my underſtanding, and ſaying he was unworthy 
« of ſuch a daughter, ſhe conſidered his match not only as the higheſt indiſcretion, as it re- 
« Jated to himſelf; but as a downright act of injuſtice to me. One expreſſion in it 1 ſhall 
never forget. You have placed,” ſaid ſhe, a woman above your daughter, who, 
in underſtanding, the only valuable gift of nature, is the loweſt in the whole claſs of 
6 —4 idiots.” After much more of this kind, it concluded with inviting me to her 
« houſe. f 
* I cantruly ſay, that when J had read the letter, I entirely forgave my father's ſuſpicion, 
that I had made ſome complaints to my aunt of his behaviour: for though I was indeed 
innocent, there was ſurely colour enough to ſuſpect the contrary. 
Though I had never been greatly attached to my aunt, nor indeed had ſhe formerly 
given me any reaſon for ſuch an attachment; yet I was well enough pleaſed with her 
« preſent invitation. To ſay the truth, TI led fo wretched a life where I then was, that it 
vas impoſſible not to be a gainer by any exchange. | 
I could not, however, bear the thoughts of leaving my father with an impreſſion on 
his Mind againſt me which I did not deſerve. I endeavoured, therefore, to remove all his' 
© ſuſpicion of my having complained to my aunt by the moſt earneſt aſſeverations of my 
* innocence ; but they were all to no purpoſe. All my tears, all my vows, and all my 
« entreaties were fruitleſs. My new mother indeed appeared to be my advocate; but ſhe 
* acted her part very poorly, and far from counterfeiting any deſire of ſucceeding in my 
* ſuit, ſhe could not conceal the exceſſive joy which ſhe felt on the occaſion. 
Well, Madam, the next day I departed for my aunt's, where, after a long journey of 
« forty miles, I arrived without having once broke my faſt on the road: for grief is as 
© capable as food of filling the ſtomach ; and I had too much of the former to admit any 


0 of the latter. The fatigue of my journey, and the agitation of my. mind, joined to my : 


« faſting, ſo overpowered my ſpirits, that when I was taken from my horſe, I immediately 
* fainted away, in the arms of the man who helped me from my ſaddle. My aunt ex- 
preſſed great aſtoniſhment at ſeeing me in this condition, with my eyes almoſt ſwollen 
out of my head with tears; but my father's letter, which 1 delivered her ſoon after I 


came to myſelf, pretty well, I believed, cured her ſurpriſe. She often ſmiled with a a 


* mixture of contempt and anger, while ſhe was reading it; and having pronounced her 
brother to be a fool, ſhe turned to me, and with as much affability as poſſible, (for ſhe is 
© no great miſtreſs;of affability) ſaid, ** Don't be uneaſy, dear Molly; for you are come to 
the houſe of a friend; of one who hath ſenſe enough to diſcern the author of all the 
« miſchief : depend upon it, child, I will ere long make ſome people aſhamed of their fol- 
« ly.” This kind reception 9 me ſome comfort, my aunt aſſuring me that ſhe would 
* convince him how unjuſtly he had accuſed me of having made any complaints to her. A 
; . war was now begun between theſe two, which not only fixed an irreconcileable 
* hatred between them; but confirmed my father's diſpleaſure againſt me, and in the end, I + 
believe, did me no ſervice with my aunt : for I was conſidered by both as the cauſe of their 
* diſſenſion z though in fact, my ſtep-mother, who very well knew the atfection my aunt 
had for her, had long ſince done her buſineſs with my father; and as for my aunt's af- 
* fetion towards him, it had been abating ſeveral years, from an apprehenſion that he did 
not pay ſufficient deference to her underſtanding. 5 3 
* Thad lived about half a year with my aunt, when I heard of my ſtep-mother's being 
* delivered of a boy, and the great joy my father expreſſed on that occaſion ; but, poor 
man, he lived not long to enjoy his happinelz ; for within a month afterwards I had the 
* melancholy news of his death. | ; 
| d « Notwithſtanding 
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* Notwithſtanding all the diſobligations I had lately received from him, I was ſincerely 
< afflicted at my lois of him. All his kindneſs to me in my Infancy, all his kindneſs to me 


while I was growing up, recurred to my memory, raiſed a thouſand tender, melancholy 


© ideas, and totally obliterated all thoughts of his latter behaviour, for which I made alſo 
every allowance and every excuſe in my power. 

But what may perhaps appear more extraordinary, my aunt began ſoon. to fpeak of 
© him with concern. She ſaid he had ſome underſtanding formerly, though his paſſion for 
© that vile woman had in a great meaſure obſcured it; and one day when ſhe was in an ill 
© humour with me, ſhe had the cruelty to throw out a hint, that ſhe. had never quarrelled 
© with her brother, if it had not been on my account, | 

My Father during his life had allowed my aunt. very handſomely for my board; for 
<. generoſity was too deeply rivetted in, his nature to be plucked out by all the power of his 
wife. So far, however, ſhe prevailed, that though he died poſſeſſed of upwards of 20000. 
<. he left, me no more than 100% which, as he expreſſed in his will, was to ſet me up in 
ſome buſineſs, if I had the grace to take to any, 

Hitherto my aunt, had in general treated me with ſome degree of affection; but her 
©, behaviour began nom to be changed. She ſoon took an opportunity of giving me to 
underſtand, that her fortune was inſufficient to keep me; and as I could not live on the 
<. intereſt of my own, it was high time for me to conſicer about going into the world, She 
©. added, that her brother having mentioned my ſetting up in ſome huſineſs, in his will, 
wax very fooliſh ; that I had been bred to nothing; and beſides, that the ſum was too 
* trifliog to ſet me up in any way of reputation; ſhe deſired me therefore to think of im- 
60 ny ing — wort : 8 | . 

* This advice was perhaps right enougha and I told her I. was very. to do as ſhe 
directed me; but I was at that time, — ill ſtate of health; I deſired her therefore to 
let me ſtay wich her, till my legacy, which was not to be paid till a year after, my father's 
3 1 due; and I then promiſed to ſatisfy her for my board; to which ſne readily 

Coniented. | 

And now, madam,” ſaid Mrs, Bennet ſighing, © I am. going to open to you thoſe 
matters which lead directly to that great,cataſtrophe of; my lite, hich hath occaſioned 

my giving you this trouble, and of trying your patience in this manner, 

Amelia, notwithſtanding. her impatience, made a very civil anſwen to this:;, and then 
Mrs Bennet proceeded to relate what is written in the next chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 


wo 

a E ge curate of the pariſh; where my aunt dwelt, was a young fellow of about four 
and twenty. He had been left an orphan. in his infancy, and entirely: unprovided 
for ; when an uncle had the goodneſs to take care of his education, both at ſchool. and at 
< the a As the young gentleman-was intended for the church, his uncle, though 
he had two daughters of his own, and no very large fortune, purchaſed for him the next 
*. ion of a living of near 200 1. a year. The incumbent, at the time of the pur- 
chaſe, was under the age of ſixty, and in apparent good health; e 
he died ſoon after the bargain, and long before the nephew was- capable of orders; ſo 
that the uncle was obliged to give the living to a clergyman, to it till the young 
man came of proper 

The young gentleman had not attained his proper age of taking orders, when he had 
the misfortune to loſe his uncle and only friend; who, thinking Ke had ſufficiently we 


«vi 
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vided for his nephew by the purchaſe of the living, conſidered him no farther in his will, 
but divided all the fortune of which he died poſſeſſed, between his two daughters; re- 
commending it to them, however, on his death- bed, to aſſiſt their couſin with money 
« ſufficient to him at the univerſity, till he ſhould be capable of ordination. 

© But as no appointment of this kind was in the will, the young ladies, who received 
about 2000 l. each, thought proper to diſregard the laſt words of their father: for beſides 
© that both} of them were extremely tenacious of their money, they were great enemies to 
their couſin, on account of their father's kindneſs to him, and thought proper to let him 
+ know that they thought he had robbed them of too much already. 

The poor young fellow was now greatly diſtreſt: for he had yet above a year to ſtay 
© at the univerſitꝝ, without any viſible means of fuſtaining himſelf there. 

* In this diſtreſs, however, he mer with a friend, who had the 1 to lend him 
the ſum of twenty pounds, for which he only accepted his bond for forty, and which was 
to be paid within a year after his being poſſeſſed of his living; that is, within a year af- 
ter his becoming: qualified to hold it. ; 

Wich this ſmall ſum thus hardly obtained, the poor gentleman 3 a ſnift to ſtruggle 
vic albdiſficulties, till he became of due age to take upon himſelf the character of a deacon. 
« He then repaired to that clergyman, to whom his uncle had given the living upon the 
conditions above- mentioned, to procure a title to ordination; but this to his great ſur- 
+ prize and mortification, was abſblutely refuſed him. | 

Tl immodiate diſappointment did not hurt him ſo much, as the concluſion: he drew 
from it: for he could have but little hopes, that the man who could have the cruelty to 
* refuſe him a title, would vouchſafe afterwards to deliver up to him a living of ſo con- 


+ fiderableca value; non was it long before this worthy incumbent told him plainly, . that 
© hevalued his uncle's favours at too high a rate to part with them to any one; nay, he 


© —— ſcruples of conſcience, and {aid that if he had made any light promiſes, which 
he did not now well remember, they were wicked and void; that he looked upon him- 
* ſelf as married to his pariſh, and he could no more give it up, than he could give up his 
wife, without fin. 
The poor young fellow was now obliged to ſeek farther for a title, which at length he 
* obtained from the rector of the pariſh where my aunt lived. 
He had not long been ſettled in the curacy, before an intimate acquaintance grew be- 
tween him and my aunt: for ſne was a great admirer of the clergy, and uſed frequently 
to ſay they were the only converſable creatures in the country. | | 
The firſt time ſhe was-in this gentleman's company was at a neighbour's chriſtening, 


© where ſhe: ſtood god-mother. Here ſhe diſplayed her whole little ſtock of knowledge, 
in order to captivate Mr. Bennet (I ſuppoſe, madam, you already gueſs that to have been 


© his name) and before they parted, gave him a very ſtrong invitation to her houſe. 
Not a word paſſed at this chriſtening between Mr. Bennet and myſelf; but pad 2 
© were-notunemployed. Here, madam, I firſt ſelt a pleaſing kind of confuſion, which I 
Kkno not how to. deſcribe. I felt a kind of uneaſineſs; yet did not wiſh to be without 
Dit. I longed to be alone; yet dreaded the hour of parting. I could not keep: my eyes 
off from the object which cauſed my confuſion, and which I was at once afraid of and 
* enamoured-with._But wh do I attempt to deſeribe my ſituation to one who muſt, I am: 
* ſure, have felt the ſame ?- | ; 
Amelia ſmiled, and Mrs. Bennet went on thus, O, Mrs. Booth, had you ſeen the per- 
* ſon of hom I am now ſpeaking, you would not condemn the ſuddenneſs of my love. 
* Nay, indeed, I had ſeen him there before, though this was the firſt time 1 had ever heard 
the mulic of his voice. O] it was the ſweeteſt that was ever heard, © - © 2 
6- 
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Mr. Bennet came to viſit my aunt the very next day. She imputed this reſpectful 
© haſte to the powerful charms of her underſtanding, and reſolved to loſe no opportunity 
< in improving the opinion which ſhe imagined he had conceived of her. She became by 
this deſire quite ridiculous, and ran into abſurdities and a gallimatias ſcarce: credible. 

Mr. Bennet, as I afterwards found, ſaw her in the ſame light with myſelf ; but as he 
© was a very ſenſible and well-bred man, he ſo well concealed his opinion from us both, 
< that I was almoſt angry, and ſhe was pleaſed even to raptures, declaring herſelf charme 
< with his underſtanding ; though indeed he had ſaid very little; but I believe he heard 
© himſelf into her good opinion, while he gazed himſelf into love. TD 

The two firſt viſits which Mr. Bennet made to my aunt, though I was in the room 
© all the time, I never ſpoke a word; but on the third, on ſome argument which aroſe be- 
* tween them, Mr. Bennet referred himſelf to me. I took his ſide of the queſtion, as in- 
© deed I muſt to have done juſtice, and repeated two or three words of Latin. My aunt 
< reddened at this, and expreſſed great diſdain of my opinion, declaring ſhe. was aſtoniſhed 
that a man of Mr. Bennet's underſtanding could appeal to the judgement of a ſilly girl: 
< is ſhe, ſaid my aunt bridling herſelf, fit zo decide between us? Mr. Bennet ſpoke very 
* favourably of what I had faid ; upon which my aunt burſt almoſt into a rage, treated me 
with downright ſcurnlity, called me conceited fool, abuſed my poor father for having 
taught me Latin, which, ſhe ſaid, had made me a downright coxcomb, and made me 
© prefer myſelf to thoſe who were a hundred times my ſuperiors in knowledge, She then 
< fell foul on the learned languages, declared they were totally uſeleſs, and concluded that 
© ſhe had read all that was nb reading, — ſhe thanked heaven ſhe underſtood no 
po uage but her own. | | | 

6. Before the end of this Viſit, Mr. Bennet reconciled himſelf very well to my aunt, 
© which, indeed, was no difficult taſk for him to accompliſh z but ry that hour ſhe 
© conceived a hatred and rancour towards me, which I could never appeaſe. 
My aunt had, from my firſt coming into her houſe, expreſſed great diſlike to my 
learning. In plain truth, ſhe envied me that advantage. This envy I had long ago 
© diſcovered; and had taken great pains to ſmother it, carefully avoiding ever to mention 
a Latin word in her preſence, and always ſubmitting to her authority; for indeed I de- 
©* ſpiſed her ignorance too much to diſpute with her. By theſe means I had pretty well 
* 1 and we lived tolerably together. But the nt paid to her underſtanding 
* by Mr. Bennet in my favour was an injury never to be forgiven to me. She took me 
- Nee to taſk that very evening, and reminded me of going to ſervice, in ſuch earneſt 
© terms, as almoſt amounted to literally turning me out of doors; adyiſing me, in the 
© molt inſulting manner, to keep my Latin to myſelf; which, ſhe ſaid, was uſeleſst o any 
one; but ridiculous, when pretended to by a Servant. | | | 
* ©" The next viſit Mr. Bennet made at our houſe, I was not ſuffered to be preſent. This 
« was much the ſhorteſt of all his viſits; and when he went away, he left my aunt in a 
* worſe humour than ever I had ſeen her. The whole was diſcharged on me in the uſual 


manner, by upbraiding me with my learning, conceit, and poverty; reminding me of 


© obligations, and inſiſting an my going immediately to ſervice. With all this I was 
greatly pleaſed, as it aſſured me, that Mr, Bennet had ſaid ſomething to her in my fa- 
< your; and I would have purchaſed a kind expreſſion of his at almoſt any price. 
_ © Tſhould ſcarce, however, have been ſo ſanguine as to draw this concluſion, had I not 
received ſome hints, that I had not unhappily placed my affections on a man who made 
me no return: for though he had ſcarce, addreſſed a dozen ſentences to me (for, indeed, 
he had no opportunity) yet his eyes had revealed certain ſecrets to mine, with which 1 
was not diſpleaſe l. | > It FS uh e e f 
G | « I re- 
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« I remained, however, in a ſtate of anxiety near a month; ſometimes pleaſing myſelf, 
« with thinking Mr. Bennet's heart was 4n the fame ſituation with my own ; ſometimes 
« doubting that my wiſhes had flattered and deceived me; and not in the leaſt queſtioning 
that my aunt was my rival: for I thought no woman could be proof againſt the charms 
that had ſubdued me. Indeed, Mrs. Booth, he was a charming young fellow; I muſt, 
] muſt pay this tribute to his memory—O, gracious heaven! why, why did I ever ſee 
him! why was | doomed to ſuch miſery !*— Here ſhe burſt into a flood of tears, and re- 
mained incapable of ſpeech for ſome time; during which, the gentle Amelia endeavoured 
all ſhe * to ſooth her; and gave ſufficient marks of ſympathizing in the tender affliction 
of her friend. 


Mrs. Bennet, at length, recovered her ſpirits, and proceeded, as in the next chapter. 


H. | 
The flory of Mrs. Bennet” continued 


8 1 SCARCE know where I left off— Oh! I was, I think, telling you, that I eſteemed 
I my aunt as my rival; and it is not eaſy to conceive a greater degree of deteſtation 
than I had for her; and what may, perhaps, appear ſtrange, as ſhe daily grew more and 
more civil to me, my hatred encreaſed with her civility ; for I imputed it all to her 
, — over me, and to her having ſecured, beyond all apprehenſion, the heart I 
jon or. | | | | Fa 

c — was Þ ſurpriſed,” when one day with as much good humour as ſhe was miſtreſs 
of, (for her conntenance was not very pleaſing) ſhe aſked me, how I liked Mr. Bennet 2 
© The queſtion, you will believe, Madam, threw me into great confuſion; which ſhe plainly 
perceived, and without waiting for my anfwer, told me, ſhe was very well ſatisfied ; for 
that it did not require her difeernment to read my thoughts in my countenance. Well, 
« child,” ſaid ſhe,” I have ſuſpected this a great while, and I believe it will pleaſe you 
to know, that I yeſterday made the fame diſcovery in your lover.“ This, I confeſs; to 
© to you, was more than I could well bear, and I begged her to ſay no more to me at that 
time, on that ſubje&*—< Nay, child,” * anſwered ſhe,” I muſt tell you all, or I 
* ſhould not act a friendly part. Mr. Bennet, I am convinced, hath a paſſion for you; 
but it is a paſſion whick I think you ſhould not encourage. For, to be plain with you, 
« 1 fear he is in love with your perſon only. Now this is a love, child, which cannot pro- 
«duce that rational happineſs which a woman of ſenſe ought to expect.“ — In ſhort, ſhe 
+ ran on with a great deal of ſtuff about rational happineſs, and women of ſenſe, and con- 
* cluded, with aſſuring me, that, after the ſtrifteſt ſcrutiny, ſhe could not find that Mr. 
© Benner had an adequate opinion of my underſtanding ; upon which ſhe vouchſafed to 
make me many compliments, but mixed with ſeveral farcaſms concerning my learh- 


« 1 
une, madam, however,” faid ſhe to Amelia, you have not ſo bad an opinion of 
* my capacity, as to imagine me dull enough to be offended with Mr. Bennet's ſentiments; 
© for which. 1 2 knew ſo well to account. I was, indeed, charmed with his inge - 
< nuity,” who diſcovered, pehaps, the only way of reconciling my aunt to thoſe incli- 
RE aa ons al Mbit Tr w {net 
was not left to ſupport my hopes by m ity. don found an oppor- 
* tunity of — his paſſion. He did this in ſo forcible, though gentle, a. manner, 
vith ſuch a profuſion of fervency and tenderneſs at once, that his love, like a torrent, 
.* bore every thing before it; and I am almoſt aſhamed to on to you, how very — — 
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© prevailed upon me toto —in ſhort, to be an honeſt woman, and to confeſs to him the 
plain truth. . 

| . When we were upon a good footing together, he gave me a long relation of what 
© had paſt, at ſeveral interviews with my aunt, at which I had not been prefent. He ſaid, 
© he had diſcovered, that as ſhe valued herſelf chiefly on her underſtanding, ſo ſhe was 
© extremely jealous of mine, and hated me on account of my 2 That as he had 
loved me paſſionately from his firſt ſeeing me, and had thought of nothing, from that 
time, but of throwing himſelf at my feet, he ſaw no way ſo open to propitiate my aunt 
© as that which he had taken; by commending my beauty, a perfection to which ſhe had 
© long reſigned all claim, at the expence of my underſtanding, in which he lamented my 
* deficiency to a degree almoſt of ridicule. This he imputed chiefly. to my learning; on 
< this occaſion he advanced a ſentiment, which ſo pleaſed my aunt, that ſhe thought pro- 
per to make it her own; for I heard it afterwards more than once from her own mouth. 
© Learning, he ſaid, had the ſame effect on the mind, that ſtrong liquors have on the 
< conſtitution; both tending to eradicate all our natural fire and energy. His flatte 
had made ſuch a dupe of my aunt, that ſhe aſſented, without the leaft ſuſpicion of his 
© ſincerity, to all he faid ; ſo ſure is vanity to weaken every fortreſs of the underſtanding, 
and to betray us to every attack of the enemy. 11 1. 

Tou will believe, madam, that I readily forgave him all he had ſaid, not only from 
that motive which I have mentioned, but as I was aſſured he had ſpoke the reverſe of his 
© real ſentiments. 1 was not, however, quite ſo well pleaſed with my aunt, who began 
to treat me as if I was really an idiot. Her contempt, I own, a little piqued me; and 
I could not help often expreſſing. my reſentment, when we were alone together, to Mr. 
Bennet; who never failed to gratify me, by. making her conceit the ſubject of his wit; a 
* talent which he poſſeſſed in the moſt extraordinary degree, , 
This proved of very fatal conſequence : for one day, while we were enjoying my aunt 
© in a very thick arbour in the garden, ſhe ſtole. upon us unobſerved, and overheard our 
* whole converſation. I wiſh, my dear, you underſtood Latin, that I might repeat you 
a ſentence, in which the rage 4 2 tigreſs, that hath, loſt her young, is deſcribed. No 
© Engliſh poet, as I remember, hath come up to it ; nor am I myſelt equal to the under- 
taking. She burſt in upon us, 3 and after diſcharging: every abuſive 
* word almoſt, in the only language ſhe underſtood, on poor Mr. Bennet, turned us both 
* out of doors; declaring, ſhe would ſend my rags after me, hut would never more permit 
me to ſet my foot within her threſhold, | N | 
- © Conſider, dear madam, to what, a wretched condition we were nom reduced. I had 
© not. yet received the ſmall legacy left me by my father; nor was Mr. Bennet maſter of 
1 e e e world... | ch 00 gas Ae of! | 
I this ſituation, the man I. doated. an. to diſtraction had but little difficulty: to per- 
ſuade me to a ena which, indeed, Lthought generous, in him to make; as it ſeemed 
to procced from that tenderneſs for my reputation, to which he aſcribed it; indeed, it 
could. proceed from no motive with * I ſhould have been diſpleaſed.In a word, 
- within dee days wg Were map and wife, 8 

Mt Bennet nom declared himſelf the happieſt of Meng and fon my part, I ſincerely 
declare, 1 eee eee did: I.then know, or. ſuſpect 
< rhe price H was to pay for all my JOY Dr RED apa opens indeed, truly ,paradife ; 
and ſuch perfe& happineſs ſeems to be. the forbidden fruit to mortala, which we are to 
© lament Having taſteg!, q ee e eee eee 
re firſtuneaſine dg acked us after our margiage-was on my: auntis account. It 
* waz very dilagreeablc. t. r acrelat ; 
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edge us; but, on the contrary, was ever doing us all the ill turns in her power; and 
making a party againſt us in the pariſh, which is always eaſy enough to do amongſt 
« the vulgar, againſt perſons who are their ſuperiors in rank, and, at the ſame time, their 
* inferiors in fortune. This made Mr. Bennet think of procuring an exchange, in which 
intention he was ſoon after confirmed by the arrival of the rector. It was the rector's 
« &uſtom to ſpend three months every year at his living; for which purpoſe he reſerved 
an apartment in his parſonage-houſe, which was full large enough for two ſuch little 
* families as then occupied it: we, at firſt, promiſed ourſelves ſome little convenience 
from his boarding with us; and Mr. Bennet began to lay aſide his thoughts of leaving 
« his curacy, at leaſt for ſome time. But theſe golden ideas preſently vaniſhed : for 
though we both uſed our utmoſt endeavours to pleaſe him, we ſoon found the impoſſi- 
« bility of ſucceeding. He was, indeed, to give you his character in a word, the moſt 
* peeviſh of mortals. This temper, notwithſtanding that he was both a good and a 
« pious man, made his company ſo inſufferable, that nothing could compenſate it. If 
6 his breakfaſt was not ready to a moment, if a diſh of meat was too much or too little 
done; in ſhort, if any thing failed of exactly hitting his taſte, he was ſure to be out 
* of humour all that day; fo that, indeed, he was ſcarce ever in a good temper a whole 
« day together : for fortune ſeems to take a delight in thwarting this kind of diſpoſition, 
to which human life, with its many croſſes and accidents, is in truth by no means 
© fitted, 

Mr. Bennet was now, by my deſire, as well as his own, determined to quit the pa- 
* riſh; but when he atrempted to get an exchange, he found it a matter of more diffi- 
« culty than he had apprehended: for the rector's temper was ſo well known among the 
neighbouring clergy, that none of them could be brought to think of ſpending three 
* months in a year with him, | 

After many fruitleſs enquiries, Mr. Bennet thought beſt to remove to London, the 
s feen mart of all affairs eccleſiaſtical and civil. This Pope greatly pleaſed him; and 
© he reſolved, without more delay, to take his leave of the rector; which he did in the 
* moſt friendly manner poſſible, and preached his farewell ſermon ; nor was there a dry 
eye in the church, except among the few whom my aunt, who remained ſtill inexorable, 
* had prevailed upon to hate us without any cauſe. | 

* To London we came, and took up our lodging the firſt night at the inn where the 
© ſtage coach ſet us down ; the next morning my huſband went out early on his buſineſs, 
* and returned with the good news of having heard of a curacy, and of having equipp:d 
© himſelf with a lodging in the neighbourhood of a worthy peer, who, ſaid he, was my 
fellow collegiate; and what is more, I have a direction to a perſon who will advance 
* your legacy at a very reaſonable rate. | | 

* This la particular was extremely agreeable to me ; for our laſt guinea was now 
© broached ; and the rector had lent my huſband ten pounds to pay his debts in the coun- 
try: for with all his peeviſhneſs he was a good and a generous man, and had indeed ſo 
* many valuable qualities, that I lamented his temper, after I knew him thoroughly, as 
much on his account, as on my own. 

* We now quitted the inn, and went to our lodgings, where my huſband having 
placed me in ſafety, as he ſaid, he went about the buſineſs of the legacy, with good 


_ © affurance of ſucceſs. 


* My huſband returned elated with his ſucceſs, the perſon to whom he applied having 
* undertaken to advance the legacy, which he fulfilled as ſoon as the proper enquiries 
* could be made, and proper inſtruments prepared for that purpoſe. 


This, however, took up ſo much time, that as our fund was fo very low, we were 


reduced to ſome diſtreſs, and obliged to live extremely penurious; nor would all do, 
Vor. IV. 2 without 
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« without my taking a moſt diſagreeable way of procuring money, by pawning one of 
© my gowns. 13 

G W. Bennet was now ſettled in a curacy in town, greatly to his ſatisfaction; and our 
© affairs ſeemed to have a "ob oj aſpect, when he came home to me one morning in 
much apparent diſorder, loo ing as pale as death, and be me by ſome means or 
other to get him a dram ; for that he was taken with a ſudden faintneſs and lowneſs of 
< ſpirits. | | | | 

Frighted as I was, I immediately. ran down ſtairs, and procured ſome rum of the 

© mi of the houſe ; the firſt time, indeed, I ever. knew him drink any. When he 
© came to himſelf, he begged me not to be alarmed ; for it was no diftemper, but ſome- 
thing ot had vexed him, which had cauſed his diſorder, which he had now perfectly 
* recovered. ; | 

© He then told me the whole affair. He had hitherto deferred paying a viſit to the 
lord whom I mentioned to have been formerly his fellow collegiate, and was now his 
< neighbour, till he could put himſelf in decent rigging. He had now purchaſed a new 
© caſſock, hat and wig, and went to pay his reſpects. to his old acquaintance, who had 
© received from him many civilities and aſſiſtances in his learning at the univerſity, and 
had promiſed to return them fourfold hereafter. | | 

© It was not without ſome difficulty that Mr. Bennet got into the antichamber. Here 
© he waited, or, as the phraſe is, cooled his heels for- above an hour before he ſaw his. 
© lordſhip ; nor had he ſeen him then, but by an accident: for my lord was going out, 
< when he caſually intercepted him in his paſſage to his chariot, He approached to ſalute 
« him with ſome familiarity, though with reſpect, depending; on his former intimacy, 
© when my lord ſtepping ſhort, very gravely told him, * had not the pleaſure of know- 
© ing him. How! my lord, ſaid he, can you have fo ſoon forgot your old acquaintance 
Tom Bennet? O Mr. Benner, cries his lordſhip, ' with much reſerve, is it you? you 
© will pardon my memory. I am glad to ſee you, Mr, Bennet; but you muſt excule 
© me at preſent: for I am in very great haſte, 'He then broke from him, ard. without 
'© more ceremony, or any further invitation, went directly into his chariot. \ 

This cold reception from a perſon. for whom my- huſband had a real friendfhip, and 
from whom he had great reaſon to expect a very warm return of affection, ſo affected 
the poor man, that it cauſed all thoſe ſymproms which I. have mentioned before. 

* Though this incident produced no material conſequence, I could not paſs. it over in 

© filence, as of all the misfortunes which ever befel him, it affected my huſband the molt. 

© Tineed not, however, to a woman of your delicacy, make any comments on a beha- 
© viour, which, though 1 believe it is very common, is_ nevertheleſs. cruel and baſe 

E ns, and is diametrically oppoſite to true henour, as. well as to good- 
o 


© To relieve the uncaſineſs which my. huſband. felt on account of his falſe friend, I pre- 
© vailed with him to go every night, almoſt for a fortnight her, to the play; a di- 
« verſion of which he was greatly fond, and from which he did not think his being a 
© clergyman excluded him; indeed, it is very well if thoſe auſtere perſons who would 
© be. inclined to cenſure him on this head, have themſelves no greater (ins to anſwer for. 
From this time, during three months, we paſt our time very agreeably,. a little too 
agreeably perhaps for our circumſtances : for however innocent diverſions may be in 
other reſpects, they muſt be owned to be expenſive. When you conſider then, madam, 
© that our income from the curacy was leſs than forty. pounds a. year, and that after pay- 
ment of the debt to the rector, and another to my aunt, with the coſts in law which ſhe 
had occaſioned by ſuing, for it, my legacy was reduced ta leſs than ſeventy pounds. 5 
> W. 
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« willnot wonder that in diverſions, cloaths, and the common expences of life, we had 
« almoſt conſumed our whole ſtock. | 
- © The inconſiderate manner in which we had lived for ſome time, will, I doubt not, 
appear to you to want ſome excuſe; but I have none to make for it, Two things, 
however, now happened which occaſioned much ſerious reſſection to Mr. Bennet; the 
© one was, that I grew near my time; the other, that he now received a letter from Ox- 
ford, demanding the debt of forty pounds, which I mentioned to you before. The 
former of theſe, he made a pretence of obtaining a delay for the payment of the lat- 
ter, promiſing in two months to pay off half the debt, by which means he obtained a 
« forbearance during that time. 


I was now delivered of a fon, a matter which ſhould in reality have encreaſed our. 


concern; but on the contrary it gave us great pleaſure ; greater indeed could not have 
been conceived at the birth of an heir to the moſt plentiful eſtate. So entirely thought - 
* leſs were we, and ſo little forecaſt had we of thole many evils and diſtreſſes to which 
© we had rendered a human creature, and one fo dear to us, liable. The day of a chriſ- 
« tening is in all families, I believe, a day of jubilee and rejoicing; and yet, if we con- 
ſider the intereſt of that little wretch, who is the occaſion, how very little reaſon would 
the moſt ſanguine perſons have for their joy. | 
gut though our eyes were too weak to look forward, for the ſake of our child, we 
© could not be blinded to thoſe dangers that immediately threatened ourſelves. Mr. Ben- 
© net, at the expiration of the two months, received a ſecond letter from Oxford, in a 
very peremptory ſtile, and threatening a ſuit without any farther delay. This alarmed 
us in the ſtrongeſt manner; and my huſband, to ſecure his liberty, was adviſed for a 
© while to ſhelter: himſelf in the verge of the court. 
And now, madam, I am entering on that ſcene which directly leads to all my mi- 
ſery. Here ſhe ſtopped, and wiped her eyes, and then begging Amelia to excuſe 
her 05 a few minutes, ran haſtily out of the room, leaving Amelia by herſelf, while 
ſhe refreſhed her ſpirits with a cordial to enable her to relate what follows in the next 


chapter. 
CHAP.-VL 


IRS. Bennet returning into the room, made a ſhort apology for her abſence, and 
then proceeded. in thefe words: 

© We now left our lodging, and took a ſecond floor in that very houſe where you now 
are; to which we were recommended by the woman where we had before lodged : for 
the miſtrefſes of bath houſes were acquainted; and, indeed, we had been all at the 
* play together, To this new lodging then, (fach was our wretched deftiny) we imme- 
* diately: repaired, and were received by Mrs. Elliſon (how can I bear the found of that 
* deteſted name !) with much civility; ſhe took care, however, during the firſt fort- 
night of our reſidence, to. wait upon us every Monday morning for her rent: ſuch be- 
F 405 it ſeems, the cuſtom of this place, which as it was inhabited chiefly by perſons in 
debt, is not the region of credit. 

My huſband, by the ſingular goodneſs of the rector, who greatly compaſſionated hit 
* cale, was enabled to continue in his curacy, „ e only do the duty on Sun- 
* days, He was, however, ſometimes obliged to furniſh a perſon to officiate at his ex- 


* pence; {9 that our income was very Ran and the poor little remainder of the legacy 
| 2 b 0 being 
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being almoſt ſpent, we were reduced to ſome difficulties, and, what was worſe, ſaw til}. 
* a proſpect of greater before our eyes. 

- © Under theſe circumſtances, how agreeable to poor Mr. Bennet muſt have been the 
©. behaviour of Mrs. Elliſon, who, when he carried her her rent on the. uſual day, told 
him, with a benevolent ſmile, that he needed not to give himſelf the trouble of ſuch 
exact punctuality. She added, that, if it was at any time inconvenient to him, he 
© might pay her when he pleaſed. To ſay the truth, ſays ſhe, I never was ſo much pleaſed 
© with any lodgers in my life, -I am convinced, Mr. Bennet, you are a very worthy man, 
© and you are a very happy one too; for you have the prettieſt wife, and the prettieſt 
© child I ever ſaw. — Theſe, dear madam, were the words ſhe was pleaſed to make uſe of; 
© and I am ſure ſhe behaved to me with ſuch an appearance of friendſhip and affection, 
© that, as I could not perceive any poſſible views of intereſt which ſhe could have in her 
« profeſſions, I eaſily believed them real. | f | 

There lodged in the ſame houſe, O Mrs. Booth ! the blood runs cold to my heart, 
© and ſhould run cold to yours when I name him: — There lodged in the ſame houſe a. 
* Jord=—The lord indeed whom I have ſince ſeen in your company. This lord, Mrs. El- 
© liſon told me, had taken à great fancy to my little Charly: fool that I was, and blinded 
© by my own paſſion, which made me conceive-that an infant, not three months old, could. 
© be really the object of affection to any beſides a parent; and more eſpecially to a gay 
young fellow bet if I was filly in being deceived, how wicked was the wretch who- 
© deceived me; who uſed ſuch art, and employed ſuch pains, ſuch incredible pains to- 
* deceive me! he acted the part of a nurſe to my little infant; he danced it, he lulled 
©-it, he kiſſed it; declared it was the very picture of a nephew of his, his favourite ſiſ- 
* ter*s child; and ſaid ſo many Kind and fond things of its beauty, that I myſelf, though, 
© I believe, one of the tendereſt and fondeſt of ' mothers, ſcarce carried my own ideas of 
my little darling's perfection, beyond the compliments which he paid it. 

My lord, however, perhaps from modeſty before my face, fell tar ſhort of what Mrs, 
*© Elliſon reported from him. And now, when ſhe found the impreſſion which was made 
on me by theſe means, ſhe took every opportunity of inſinuating to me his lordſhip's 
many virtues, his great goodneſs to his ſiſter's children in particular; nor did ſhe fail to 
drop ſome hints, which gave me the moſt ſimple and groundleſs hopes of ſtrange con- 
« ſequences from his fondneſs to my Charly. 
When by theſe means, which, ſimple as they may appear, were, perhaps, the moſt 
* artful, my lord had gained ſomething more, I think, than my eſteem, he took the 
- © fureſt method to confirm himſelf in my affection. This was, by profeſſing the higheſt 
*« friendſhip tor my huſband : for, as to myſelf, I do aſſure you, he never ſhewed me 
more than common reſpect; and I hope you will believe, 1 ſhould have immediately 
«. ſtartled and flown off 11 he had. Poor I accounted for all the friendſhip which he ex- 
< preſſed for my huſband, and all the fondneſs which he ſhewed to my boy, from the 
great prettineſs of the one, and the great merit of the other; fooliſhly conceiving, that 
others ſaw with my eyes, and felt with my heart. Little did I dream, that my own un- 
95 ere the fountain of all this lord's goodneſs, and was the intended price 
fi | | | | | 

One evening, as I was drinking tea with Mrs. Elliſon by my lord's fire, (a liberty 
< which ſhe never ſcrupled taking when he was gone out) my little Charly, now about 

half a year old, fitting in her lap; my lord, accidentally no doubt; indeed, I then 
-*thought-it ſo, came in. I was confounded, and offered to go; but my lord declared, 
if he diſturbed Mrs. Elliſon's company, as he phraſed it, he would himſelf leave the 
room. When I was thus preyailed on to keep my ſeat, my lord immediately took my 

little baby into his lap, and gave it ſome tea there, not a little at the expence of his 

* embroidery ; for he was very richly dreſt : indeed, he was as fine a figure as, * 

; © eve 
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Heyer as ſeen. His behaviour on this occaſion gave me many ideas in his favour, I 
thought he diſcovered good ſenſe, good- nature, condeſcenſion, and other good qualities, 
© by the fondneſs he ſhewed to my child, and the contempt he ſeemed to expreſs for his 
© finery, which ſo greatly became him: for I cannot deny, but that he was the handſomeſt 
and ＋— perſon in the world; though ſuch conſiderations advanced him not a ſtep 
in my favour, | | 
My huſband now returned from church, (for this happened on a Sunday) and was, 
© by my lord's particular deſire, uſhered into the room. My lord received him with the 
« utmoſt politeneſs, and with many profeſſions of eſteem ; which, he faid, he had con- 
© ceived from Mrs, Elliſon's — Kareem of his merit. He then proceeded to men- 
tion the living, which was detained from my huſband, of which Mrs. Elliſon had 
© likewiſe informed him; and ſaid, he thought it would be no difficult matter, to ob- 
* tain a reſtoration of it by the authority of the biſhop, who was his particular friend, 
© and to whom he would take an immediate opportunity of mentioning it. This, at 
© laſt, he determined to do the very next day; when he invited us both to dinner, where 
© we. were to be acquainted with his lordſhip's ſucceſs. 
My lord now inſiſted on my huſband's ſtaying ſupper with him, without taking any 
notice of me; but Mrs. Elliſon declared, he ſhould not part man and wife; and that 
*- ſhe herſelf would ſtay with me. The motion was too agreeable to me to be rejected; 
and, except the little time I retired to put my child to bed, we ſpent together the moſt 
agreeable evening imaginable ; nor was it, I believe, eaſy to decide, whether Mr. Ben- 
© net or myſelf were molt delighted with his lordſhip and Mrs. Elliſon, but this I affure - 
«-you, the generoſity of the one, and the extreme. civility: and kindneſs of the other 
©: were. the ſubjects of our converſation all the enſuing night, during which, we neither of 
dus cloſed our eyes. 33 | 
The next day at dinner, my lord - acquainted us, that he had prevailed-with the - 
© biſhop to write to the clergyman in the country; indeed, he told us, that he had en- 
ed the biſhop to be very warm in our intereſt, and had not the leaſt -doubt of ſuc- 
*-cels. This threw-us both into a flow of ſpirits; and in the afternoon, Mr. Bennet, at 
© Mrs. Elliſon's requeſt, which was ſeconded by his lordſhip, related the hiſtory of our 
© lives, from our-firſt acquaintance. My lord ſeemed much affected with ſome tender 
© ſcenes, which, as no man could better feel, ſo-none could better deſcribe than my huſ- 


band. When he had finiſhed, my lord begged pardon for mentioning an occurrence 


which gave him ſuch a particular concern, as it had diſturbed that delicious ſtate of 
6 happineſs in which we had lived at our former lodging. It would be-ungenerous,” 
© ſaid he, to rejoice at an accident, which, though it brought me fortunately acquainted * 
« with two of the moſt agreeable people in the world, was yet at the expence of your 
mutual felicity. The circumſtance I mean, is your debt at Oxford; pray how doth ' 
that ſtand? I am reſolved it ſhall never diſturb your happineſs hereafter.” At theſe 
* words, the tears burſt from my poor huſband's eyes; and in an ecſtaſy of gratitude, 
* he cried. out, Your lordſhip overcomes me with generoſity. If you go on in this 
* manner, both my wife's gratitude and mine muſt be bankrupt.” He then acquainted 
my lord with the exact ſtate of the caſe, and received aſſurances from him, that the 
debt ſhould never trouble him. My huſband was again breaking out into the warmeſt . 
* expreſſions of gratitude ; but my lord ſtopt him ſhort; ſaying, if you have any obli- 
* gation, it is to my little Charly here, from whoſe little innocent ſmiles I have received 
more than the value of this trifling debt in pleaſure. I forgot to tell you; that when 1 
* offered to leave the room after dinner, upon my child's account, my lord would not 
* ſuffer me; but ordered the child to be brought to me. He now took it out of my 
arms, placed it upon his own knee, and fed it with ſome fruit from the deſſert. In 
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* ſhort, it would be more tedious to you than to myſelf, to relate the thouſand little 
* tenderneſſes he ſhewed to the child. He gave it many baubles ; amongſt the reſt was 
* 3 coral, worth at leaſt, three pounds; and when my huſband was confined near a 
* fortnight to his chamber with a cold, he viſited the child every day; (for to this in- 
+ fant's account were all the viſits placed) and ſeldom failed of accompanying his viſit 
< with a preſent to the little thing. | 

_ +* Here, Mrs. Bogth, I cannot help mentioning a doubt which hath often ariſen in my 
mind, fince T have been enough miſtreſs of mylelf to reflect on this horrid train, which 
© was laid to blow up my innacence. Wicked and barbarous it was to the higheſt de- 
* gree, without any queſtion; but my doubt is, whether the art or folly of it be the 
mare canſpicuous : for however delicate and refined the art muſt be allowed to have 


2 — the folly, I think, muſt; upon a fair examination, appear no leſs aſtoniſhing: 


7 far ta lay all conſiderations of crueity and crime out of the caſe, what a fooliſh bar- 
gain doth the man make for himſelf, who purchaſes ſo poor a pleaſure at fo high a 


+ price | 
© We had lived near three weeks with as much freedom as if we had been all of the 
+ ſame family ; when one afternoon, my lord propoſed to my huſband to ride down him- 
£ {elf to ſolicite the ſurrender : for he ſaid, the biſhop had received an unſatisfactory an- 
* iwer from the parſon, and had writ a ſecond letter more preſſing; which his lordſhip 
paw. promiſed us to ſtrengthen by one of his own that my huſband was to carry with 
him. Mr. Bennet agreed ta this propoſal with great thankfulneſs; and the next day 
$ was appainted for his journey. The diſtance was near ſeventy miles. 
My huſband ſet out on his journey; and he had ſcarce left me before Mrs. Elliſon 
| came into my room, and endeavoured to comfort me in his abſence ; to ſay the truth, 
though he was to be from me but a few days, and the purpoſe of his going was to fix 
our happineſs. op a ſounq foundation for all our future days, I could ſcarce fupport my 
< ipirits under this firſt ſeparation. But though I then thought Mrs. Ellifon's intentions 
< 4Þ be mall kind and friendly; yet the means ſhe uſed were utterly ineffectual, and ap- 
*, peared. to. me injudiciqus. Inſtead of ſoothing my uneaſineſs, which is always the 
+, Brit phyſic to be given to grief, ſhe rallied me upon it, and began to talk in a very un- 
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'$. uſual ſtile of gaicty, in which ſhe treated conjugal love with much ridicule. 


gave her ta underſtand, that ſhe diſpleaſed me by this diſcourſe ; but ſhe ſoon 
fund means to give ſuch a turn to it, as made a merit of all ſhe had ſaid. And now, 
< when ſhe had worked me into a good humour, ſhe made a propoſal to me, which I at 
+ firſt rejected; but at laſt fatally, —too fatally ſuffered myſelf to be over-perſuaded. 


— 85 — was to go to a maſquerade at Ranelagh, for which my lord had furniſhed her with 


uc . EI ” 5 
At theſe words, Amelia turned pale as death, and haſtily begged her friend to give 
her a glaſs of water, ſome air, or any thing. Mrs. Bennet having thrown open the win-⸗ 
dow, and procured the water, which prevented Amelia from fainting, looked at her 
With much tenderneſs, and cried, © I do not wonder, my dear madam, that you are at- 
's fected with my mentioning that fatal maſquerade z ſince I firmly believe the fame ruin 
* was intended for you at the fame place. The apprehenſion of which occafioned the 


— J ſent you this morning, and all the trial of your patience which I have made 
© ſince.” | | 18 © 


% * 


Amelia gave her a tender embrace, with many expreſſions of the warmeſt-gratitude ; 
aſſuted her, the had pretty well recovered her ſpirits, and begged her to continue her 


Rory 3 which Mrs. Bennet then did. However, as our readers may likewiſe be glad to 


recover their ſpirits alſo, we ſhall here put an end to this chapter. 
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HAP. VII. 
The. ſtory farther continued. 
IRS. Bennet ed thus: 


* novelty of the thing gave me much delight, and raiſed my fancy to the Highieſt pitch. 
« As I was entirely void of all ſuſpicion, my mind threw off all referve, and pleaſute- 
* only filled my thoughts. Innocence, it is true, poſſeſſed my heart; but it was inno- 
* cence unguarded, intoxicated with fooliſn deſires, and liable to every temptatiom. 
During the firſt two hours, we had many trifling adventures not worth remembering. 
At lengtk my lord joined us, and continued with me all the evening; and we danced: 
© ſeveral dances together. | k 
I need not, I believe, tell you, madam, how engaging his converfarion is. I with I 
eoulct wich truth ſay, I was not pleaſed with ir; or, at leaſt, that I had a right to be 
© pleaſed with it. Bur I will diſguiſe nothing from you: I now began to diſcover that 
de had ſome affection for me; but he had already too firm a footing in my eſteem, to 
* make the diſcovery ſhocking. I will—I will own the truth; I was dehghted with per- 
« ceiving a paſſion in him, winch I was not unwilling to think he had had from” the be- 
ginning, and to derive his having concealed it ſo long, from his awe of my virtue, 
and his reſpect to my underſtanding. I aſſure you, madam, at the fame time, my in- 
* tentions were never to exceed the 1 of innocence. I was charmed with the de- 
© licaey of hi Tee and in the fooliſh; thoughtleſs turn of mind, in which E then - 
as, I fancied I might give ſome very diſtant encouragement to ſuch à paſſion in ſuck 
a man, with the utmoſt ſafety; that I might indulge my vanity and intereſt at once, 
without being guilty of the leaſt injury. 1 | 

* I know Mrs. Booth will condemn all theſe thoughts, and I condemn them no lefs- 
* myſelf; for it is now my ſtedfaſt opinion, that the woman who gives up the leaſt out- 
work of her virtue, doth, in that very moment, betray the citadel, X | 

About two o'clock we returned home, and found a very handſome collation provided: 
for us. I was aſked to partake of it; and I did not, I could not refuſe.” I was not, 
however, entirely void of all ſuſpicion, and I made many reſolutions ; one of which. 
* was, not to drink a drop more than my uſual ſtint. This was, at the utmoſt, little. 
© more than half a pint of ſmall punch. | | | 

I adhered ſtrictly ro my quantity; but in the quality, I am convinced, I was de 
* ceived : for, before I left the room, I found my head giddy. What. the villain gave 
© me, I know not; but beſides being intoxicated, I perceived effects from it, which arẽ 
not to be deſcribed. _ 
Here, madam, I'muſt draw'a'curtain over the reſidue of that fatal night. Eet it: 
+ ſuffice, that it involved me in the-moſt dreadful ruin; a ruin, - to which; F cats: truly 
+ ſay, I never conſented; and of which I was ſcarce conſcious, when the villaindus fran. 
avowed it to my face in the mornin 


Thus I have deduced my ſtory to the moſt horrid period; happy: hadi I been, had 


© this been the period of my life; but I was reſerved for greater miſeries: but before l 
enter on them, I will mention ſomething very remarkable, with which I was now ac- 
gquainted, and that will ſhew there was nothing of accident which had befallen me; 
but chat all was the effect of a long, regular, premeditated deſign. ** 


1 was at length prevailed on to accompany Mrs. Elliſon to the maſcuetade. 
* Here, I muſt confeſs, the pleaſantneſs of the place, the variety of the dreſſes, and the 
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“Tou may remember, madam, I told you, that we were recommended to Mrs. Elli. 
ſon by the woman at whoſe houſe we had before lodged. This woman, it ſeems, was 


one of my lord's pimps, and had before introduced me to his lordſhip's notice. 


© You are to know then, madam; that this villain, this lord, now confeſt to me, that 


e had firſt ſeen me in the galery at the oratorio; whither I had gone with tickets, with 
which the woman where I firſt lodged, had preſented me, and which were, it ſeems, 


*<_ purchaſed by my lord. Here I firſt met the vile betrayer, who was diſguiſed in a rug- 
at, and a patch upon his face.“ 8 $7: 
At theſe words, Amelia cried, O.gracious Heavens! and fell back in her chair. Mrs. 
ennet, with Popes applications, brought her back to life; and then Amelia acquainted 
her, that ſhe herſelf had firſt ſeen the ſame perſon, in the ſame place, and in the ſame diſ- 
.ouiſe. *O! Mrs. Bennet, cried ſhe, how am I indebted to you ! what words, what 

thanks, what actions can demonſtrate the gratitude of my ſentiments ! I look upon you, 


© and always ſhall look upon you, as my preſerver from the brink of a precipice ; from 


Which I was falling into the ſame ruin, which you have ſo generouſly, ſo kindly, and ſo 


£ nobly diſcloſed for my ſa ke. | 7 | 

_ Here the two ladies compared notes; and it appeared, that his lordſhip's behaviour 
at the oratorio had been alike to both: that he had made uſe of the very ſame words, the 
very ſame actions to Amelia, which he had practiſed over before on poor unfortunate Mrs. 
Bennet, It oh: perhaps, be thought ſtrange, that neither of them could afterwards 
recollect him; but ſo it was. And, indeed, if we conſider the force of diſguiſe, the very 
ſhort time that either of them was with him at this firſt interview, and the very little cu- 
Tiolity that muſt have been ſuppoſed in the minds of the ladies, together with the amuſc- 


ment in Which they were then engaged, all wonder will, I apprehend, ceaſe. Amelia, 


however, now declared, ſhe remembered his voice and features perfectly well; and was 
thoroughly ſatisfied he was the ſame perſon. She then accounted for his not having viſited 
1n the afternoon, KEI to his promiſe, from her declared refolntions to Mrs. Elliſon 


” not to ſee him. She now burſt forth into ſome very ſatirical invectives 2 that lady, 


and declared ſhe had the art, as well as the wickedneſs of the devil himſelf. 
Many congratulations now paſt from Mrs. Bennet to Amelia, which were returned with 


dme moſt hearty acknowledgments from that lady. But, inſtead of filling our paper with 
ctheſe, we ſhall purſue Mrs, Bennet's ſtory; which ſhe reſumed, as we find in the 
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« b 1 O ſooner, faid Mrs. Bennet, continuing her ſtory, < was my lord departed, than 


2 Mrs. Elliſon came to me. She beltaved in ſuch a manner, when ſhe became ac- 
7 quainted with what had paſt, that though I was at firſt ſatisfied-of her guilt, ſhe began to 


<* ſtagger my opinion; and, at length, prevailed upon me entirely to acquit her. She raved 


_* like a madwoman againſt my lord, ſwore he ſhould not ſtay a moment in her houſe, and 


© that ſhe would never ſpeak to him more. In ſhort, had ſhe been the moſt innocent wo- 


man in the world, ſhe could not have ſpoke, nor ated any otherwiſe ; nor could ihe 


© have vented more wrath and indignation againſt the betrayer. 
That part of her denunciation of vengeance, which concerned my lord's leaving the 
* houſe, ſhe vowed ſhould be executed immediately; but then, ſeeming to recollect 


'* herſelf, ſhe faid, * Conſider, my dear child, it is for your fake alone I ſpeak ; 27 


4 
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« ſuch a proceeding give ſome ſuſpicion to your huſband ? I anſwered, that I valued not 
« that; that I was reſolved to inform my huſband of all, the moment I ſaw him;“ with 
many 1 of deteſtation of myſelf, and an indifference for life, and for every 
© thing elle. 5 | 

Mrs. Elliſon, however, found means to ſooth me, and to fatisfy me with my own in- 
© nocencez a point, in which, I believe, we are all eaſily convinced. In ſhort, I was 
« perſuaded to acquit both myſelf and her, to lay the whole guilt upon my lord, and to 
« reſolve to conceal it from my huſband. 

That whole day I confined myſelf to my chamber, and ſaw no perſon but Mrs. Elli- 
© ſon. I was, indeed, aſhamed to look any one in the face. Happily for me, my lord 
vent into the country without attempting to come near me; for I believe his ſight 
« would have driven me to madneſs. | 

The next day I told Mrs. Elliſon, that I was reſolved to leave her lodgings the mo- 
ment my lord came to town; not on her account: (for I really inclined to think her in- 
* nocent ;z) but on my lord's, whoſe face I was reſolved, if poſſible, never more to be- 
hold. She told me, I had no reaſon to quit her houſe on that ſcore : for that my lord 
* himſelf had left her lodgings that morning in reſentment, ſhe believed of the abuſes 
* which ſhe had caſt on him the day before. 

This confirmed me in the opinion of her innocence ; nor hath fhe from that day to 
* this, till my acquaintance with you, madam, done any thing to forfeit my opinion. 
* On the contrary, I owe her many good offices ; — 1 reſt I have an annuity of 
* one hundred and fifty pound a year from my lord, which I know was owing to her 
* ſolicitations : for ſhe is not void of generoſity or good - nature; though, by what I have 
0 _ ſeen, I am convinced ſhe was the cauſe of my ruin, and hath endeavoured to 
© lay the ſame ſnares for you. | | 

* But to return to my melancholy ſtory. My huſband returned at the appointed 
time; and I met him with an agitation of mind not to be deſcribed. Perhaps the fa- 
* tigue which he had undergone in his journey, and his diſſatisfaction at his ill ſucceſs, 
« prevented his taking notice of what I feared was too viſible. All his hopes were en- 
* urely fruſtrated ; the clergyman had not received the biſhop's letter; and as to my 
© lord's, he treated it with deriſion and contempt. Tired as he was, Mr. Bennet would 
* not ſit down till he had enquired- for my lord, intending to go and pay his compli- 
ments. Poor man! he little ſuſpected that he had deceived him, as I have ſince 
* known, concerning the biſhop z much leſs did he ſuſpect any other injury. But the 
, -- {ay villain was gone out of town, ſo that he was forced to poſtpone all his gra- 
* titude, 

Mr. Bennet returned to town late on the Saturday night, nevertheleſs he performed 
© his duty at church the next day; but I refuſed to go with him. This, I think, was 
the firſt refuſal I was guilty of ſince our marriage; but I was become ſo miſerable, 
* that his preſence, which had been the ſource of all my happineſs, was become my 
* bane. I will not ſay I hated to ſee him; but I can ſay I was aſhamed, indeed, afraid to 
* look him in the face. I was conſcious of I knew not what- Guilt, I hope, it 
cannot be called. 

* Thope not, nay, I think not,” cries Amelia. 

My huſband,” continued Mrs. Bennet, perceived my diſſatisfaction, and imputed it 
to his ill ſucceſs in the country. I was pleaſed with this ſelf-· deluſion; and yet, when I 
* fairly compute the agonies I ſuffered at his endeavours to co me on that head, I 
paid moſt ſeverely for it. O my dear Mrs. Booth, happy is the deceived party between 


% 


* rve lovers, and wretched indeed is the author of the deceit. dhe, 
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© In this wretched condition I paſt a whole week, the moſt miſerable, I think, of my 
* whole life, endeavouring to humour my huſband's deluſion, and to conceal my own tor- 
© tures; but I had reaſon to fear I could not ſucceed long; for on the Saturday night I 
< perceived a viſible alteration in his behaviour to me. He went to bed in an apparent 
ill humour, turned ſullenly from me; and if I offered at any endearments, he gave me 
only peeviſh anſwers. | 
1 After a reſtleſs turbulent night, he roſe early on Sunday morning and walked down 
© ſtairs. I expected his return to breakfaſt, but was ſoon informed by the maid that he 
that he was gone forth; and that it was no more than ſeven o'clock. All this, you 
© may believe, madam, alarmed me. I faw plainly he had diſcovered the fatal ſecret, 
though by what means I could not divine. The ſtate of my mind was very little ſhort 
© of madneſs. Sometimes T thought of running away from my injured huſband, and 
< ſometimes of putting an end to my life. 
In the midſt of ſuch perturbations, I ſpent the day. My huſband returned in the 
< evening. — O Heavens, can I deſcribe what followed. It is impoſſible, I ſhall 
© fink under the relation. He entered the room, with a face as white as a ſheet, 
his lips trembling, and his eyes read as coals of fire, and ſtarting as it were from his 
head.“ Molly,” «© cries he, throwing himſelf into his chair, are you well ? — 
© Good Heavens, ſays I, what's the matter? — Indeed, I cannot ſay I am well.” 
„No!“ ſays he,—ſtarting from his chair, ** falſe monſter, you have betrayed me, de. 
e ſtroyed me, you have ruined your huſband.” Then looking like a fury, he ſnatched 
< off a large book from the table, and with the malice of a madman, threw it at my 
© head, and knocked me down backwards. He then caught me up in his arms, and 
© kiſſed me with moſt extravagant tenderneſs ; then looking me ſtedfaſtly in the face for 
ſeveral moments, the tears guſhed in a torrent from his eyes, and with his utmoſt vio- 
. © lence he threw me again on the floor...Kicked me, ſtamped upon me. I believe, in- 
* deed, his intent was to kill me, and 1 believe he thought he had accompliſhed it. 
I lay on the ground for ſome minutes, I believe, deprived of my ſenſes. When J 
© recovered myſelf, I found my huſband lying by my {ide on his face, and the blood run- 
* ning from him. It ſeems when he thought he had diſpatched me, he ran his head with 
< all his force againſt a cheſt of drawers which ſtood in the room, and gave himſelf a 
* dreadful wound in his head. | 
© I can truly fay, I felt not the leaſt refentment for the uſage I had received; I thought 
I deſerved it all; though, indeed, I little gueſſed what he had ſuffered from me. I 
no uſed the moſt earneſt entreaties to him to compoſe himſelf ; and endeavoured with 
my feeble arms to raiſe him from the ground. At length, he broke from me, and 
* ſpringing from the ground, flung bimſelf into a Chair, when looking wildly at me, he 
© cried, Go from me, Molly. I beſeech you leave me, I would not kill you.” — 
He then diſcovered to me—O Mrs. Booth, can you not gueſs it ?=l was indeed pol- 
< Juted by the villain—l had infected my huſband =O Heavens! why do I live to relate 
any thing ſo horrid I will not, I cannot yet ſurvive it. I cannot forgive myſelf. Hea- 
ven cannot forgive me. h | | 
Here ſhe became inarticulate with the violence of her grief, and fell preſently into 
ſuch agonies, that the frighted Amelia began to call aloud for ſome aſſiſtance. Upon this, 
a maid ſervant came up, who ſeeing her miſtreſs in a violent convulſion fit, preſently 
| ſcreamed out ſhe was dead. Upon which, one of the other ſex made his appearance; 
and who ſhould this be but the honeſt ſerjeant ? whoſe countenance ſoon made it evident, 
that though a ſoldier, and a brave one too, he was not the leaſt concerned of all the com- 


pany on thi occaſion, ' of | | 
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I be teader, if he hath been acquainted with ſcenes of this kind, very well knows that 
Mrs. Bennet in the uſual time, returned again to the poſſeſſion of her voice; the firſf uſe 
of which ſhe made, was to expreſs her aſtoniſhment at the preſence of the ſerjeant, and, 
wich a frantic air, to enquire who he was. 
Ihe maid concluding that her miſtreſs was not yet returned to her ſenſes, anſwered, 
Why 'tis my maſter, madam. Heaven preſerve your ſenſes, madam Lord, fir, my 
© miſtreſs muſt be very bad not to know you.” | 
What Atkinſon thought at this inſtant, I will not ſay; but certain it is he looked not 


over wiſe, He attempted twice to take hold of Mrs. Bennet's hand; bur. ſhe withdrew it 


haſtily, and preſently after riſing up from her chair, ſhe declared herſelf pretty well again, 
and deſired Atkinſon and the maid to withdraw. Both of whom preſently obeyed ; the fer- 
jeant appearing by his countenance to want comfort almoſt as much as the lady did to 
whoſe aſſiſtance he had been ſummoned. ' = 


It is a good maxim to truſt a perſon entirely or not at all: for a. ſecret is often inno- 
cently blabbed out by thoſe who know but half of it. Certain it is that the maid's- 


h communicated a ſuſpicion to the mind of Amelia, which the behaviour of the ſer- 
jeant did not tend to remove; what that is, the ſagacious readers may likewiſe probably 


eſt to themſelves, if not, they muſt wait our time for diſcloſing. it. We ſhall now: 
ume the hiſtory of Mrs. Bennet, who after many apologies, proceeded. to the matters 


in the next chapter. 


| CHAP. IX. 
| The conclufion of Mrs. Bennet's hiſtory; 
E HEN I became ſenſible,” cries Mrs. Bennet, of the injury I had done my 
: huſband, I threw myſelf at his feet, and embracing his knees, while I bathed 


them with by tears, I begged a patient hearing, declaring if he was not ſatisfied with 


* what I ſhould ſay, I would become a willing victim of his reſentment. I ſaid, and I 


* ſaid truly, that if I owed my death that inſtant to his hands, I ſhould have no other 


* terrour,, but of the fatal conſequence which it might produce to himſelf, 
He ſeemed a little pacified, and bid me fay whatever I pleaſed. | 
* I then-gave him a faithful relation of all that had happened. He heard me with 


great attention, and at the concluſion, cried, with. a deep ſigh—*O Molly, I believe 
it all. You muſt have been betrayed as you tell me; you could not be guilty of 
* ſuch baſeneſs, ſuch cruelty, ſuch ingratitude.” ! He then — O it is impoſſible to 


* deſcribe his behaviour — he expreſt ſuch kindneſs, ſuch tenderneſs, ſuch: concern, 
> for the manner in which he had uſed me - cannot dwell on this ſcene -I ſhall re- 
© lapſe—— You muſt excuſe me. 
Amelia begged her to omit any thing which ſo affected her; and ſhe proceeded thus: 
My huſband, who was more convinced than I was of Mrs. Elliſon's guilt declared' 
© he would not ſleep that night in her houſe. He then went out to ſee 
he gave me all the money he had, and left me to pay her bill; and put up the cloaths, 
telling me, if I had not money enough, I might leave the cloaths as a pledge: but he 
© vowed he could not anſwer for himſelf, if he ſaw the face of Mrs. Elliſon, 
Words cannot ſcarce expreſs the behaviour of that artful woman, it was ſo kind and 
© ſo generous. She ſaid ſhe did not blame my huſband's reſentment, nor could ſhe ex- 


pect any other, but that he and all the world ſhould cenſure her—That ſhe hated her 
* houſe almoſt as much as we did, and detefted her couſin, if poſſible, more. In fine, 
* ſhe ſaid, I might leave my cloaths there _ evening; but that ſhe would ſend them 
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to us the next morning. That ſhe ſcorned the thought of detaining them; and as for 
the paultery debt, we might pay her whenever we pleaſed: for to do her juſtice with all 
© her vices, the hath ſome good in her. 

Some good in her, indeed!” cried Amelia, with great indignation. 

We were ſcarce ſettled in our new lodgings, continued Mrs. Bennet, when my hul- 
© band began to complain of a pain in his inſide. He told me he feared he had done 
* himſelf ſome injury in his rage, and had burſt ſomething within him. As to the odi. 
ous I cannot bear the thought, the great {kill of his ſurgeon ſoon entirely cured him; 
but his other complaint, inſtead of yielding to any application, grew {till worſe and worſc, 
© nor ever ended till it ht him to his grave. 4 | 

O Mrs. Booth, could I have been certain that I had occaſioned this, however inno- 
© cently I had occaſioned it, I could never have ſurvived it; but the ſurgeon who opened 
< him after his death, aſſured me, that he died, of what they called a polypus in his 
* heart, and that nothing which had happened on account of me, was in the leaſt the 
s occaſion of it. . | 

I have, however, related the affair truly to you. The firſt complaint I ever heard 
of the kind, was within a day or two after we left Mrs. Elliſon's; and this complaint 
remained till his death, which might induce him perhaps to attribute his death to ano- 
ther cauſe; but the furgeon, who is a man of the higheſt eminence, hath always de- 
< clared the contrary to me, with the moſt poſitive certainty ; and this opinion hath been 
my only comfort. | 

When my huſband died, which was about ten weeks after we quitted Mrs. Elliſon's, 
* of whom I had then a different opinion from what I have now, I was left in the moſt 
© wretched condition imaginable. I believe, madam, ſhe ſhewed you my letter. In- 
* deed ſhe did every thing for me at that time, which 1 could have expected from the 
< belt of friends. She * lied me with money from her own pocket, by which means 
© 1 was preſerved from a diftreſ in which I muſt have otherwiſe inevitably periſhed, 

Her kindneſs to me in this ſeaſon of diſtreſs prevailed on me to return again to her 
© houſe. Why, indeed, ſhould I have refuſed an offer ſo very convenient for me to ac- 
* cept, and which feemed ſo generous in her to make? here I lived a "yy retired life, 
with my little babe, —_ no company but Mrs. Elliſon herſelf, for a full quarter of a 
© year. At laſt Mrs. Elliſon brought me a parchment from my lord, in which he had 
< ſettled upon me, at her inſtance, as ſhe told me, and as I believe it was, an annuity of 
one hundred and pound a year. This was, I think, the very firſt time ſhe had 
mentioned his hateful name to me ſince my return to her houſe. And ſhe now prevailed 
upon me, though, I aſſure you, not without much difficulty, to ſuffer him to execute 
the deed in my preſence. a 

© 1 will not deſcribe our interview, — I am not able to deſcribe it, and 1 have often 
wondered how I found ſpirits to ſupport it. This I will ſay for him, that, if he was not 
a real penitent, no man alive could act the part better. | 

* Bcelide reſentment, I had another motive of my backwardneſs to agree to ſuch a 
meeting; and this was fear. I apprehended, and ſurely not without reaſon, that the 
< annuity was rather meant as a bribe than a recompence, and that further deſigns were 
laid againſt my innocence: but in this 1 found myſelf happily deceived; for neither 
then, nor at any time ſince, have I ever had the leaſt folicitation of that kind. Nor, 
© indeed, have I ſeen the leaſt occaſion to think my lord had any ſuch deſires. 

- * Good Heavens ! what are theſe men! what is this appetite, which muſt have novel- 
© ty and reſiſtance for its provocatives ; and which is delighted with us no longer than 
* while we may be conſidered in the light of enemies.“ | | tk 
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] thank you, madam,” cries Amelia, for relieving me from my ffars on your ac- 
count; I trembled at the conſequence of this ſecond acquaintance with ſuch a man, and 
in ſuch a ſituation.” 

I aſſure you, madam, I was in no danger, returned Mrs. Bennet: For befides that 
I think I could have pretty well relied on my own reſolution, I have heard ſince, at St. 
Edmundſbury, from an intimate acquaintance of my lord's, who was an entire ſtran- 
« ger to my affairs, that the higheſt degree of inconſtancy is his character; and that few 
« of his numberleſs miſtreſſes have ever received a ſecond viſit from him. 

Well, madam,” continued ſhe, * I think I have little more to trouble you with; un- 
* leſs I ſhould relate to you, my long ill ſtate of health; from which, 1 am lately, I 
thank Heaven, recovered : or, unleſs I ſhould mention to you the moft grieyous acci- 
dent that ever befel me, the loſs of my poor dear Charly.'---Here ſhe made a full ſtop, 
and the tears ran down into her boſom. 
Amelia was ſilent a few minutes, while ſhe gave the dy time to vent her paſſion ; 
after which, ſhe began to pour forth a vaſt profuſion acknowledgements for the 
trouble ſhe had taken in relating her hiſtory ; but chiefly, for the motive which had in- 
duced her to it; and for the kind warning which ſhe had given her by the little note 
which Mrs, Bennet had ſent her that morning. 

* Yes, madam,” cries Mrs. Bennet, I am convinced, by what I have lately ſeen, that 


vyou are the deſtined ſacrifice to this wicked lord; and that Mrs. Elliſon, whom I no 


* longer doubt to have been the inſtrument of my ruin, intended to betray you in the 
* fame manner. The day I met my lord ia your apartment, I began to entertain ſome 
* ſuſpicions, and I took Mrs. Elliſon very roundly to taſk upon them: her behaviour, 
notwithſtanding many aſſeverations to the contrary, convinced me I was right z and 1 
intended, more than once, to ſpeak to you, but could not; till laſt night the mention 
of the maſquerade determined me to delay it no longer. I therefore ſent you that note 
this morning; and am glad you fo luckily diſcovered the writer, as it hath given me 
this opportunity of eaſing my mind; and of honeſtly ſhewing you, how unworthy I 
am of your friendſhip, at the ſame time that I fo earneſtly defice it. . | 


CHAP. X. * 
Being the laſt chapter of the ſeventh boat. 


MELIA did not fail to make proper compliments to Mrs. Bennet, on the conclu- 
ſion of her ſpeech in the laſt chapter. She told her, that from the firſt moment of 


of that kind were much increaſed by org her ſtory, © Indeed, madam,” ſays the, 
you are much too ſevere a judge on yourſelf: for they muſt have very little candour, 
in my opinion, who look upon your caſe with any ſevere eye. To me, I affore you, 
you appear highly the object of compaſſion ; and I ſhall always efteem you, as an inno- 
cent and an unfortunate woman.” | | 

Amelia would then have taken her leave; but Mrs. Bennet ſo ſtrongly preſſed her to 
ſtay to breakfaſt, that at length ſhe complied : indeed, ſhe had faſted ſo long, and her 
2 ſpirits had been fo agitated with variety of paſſions, that nature very ſtrongly 

onded Mrs. Bennet's motion, 1 . 

. Whilſt the maid was preparing the e . Amelia, with a little ſlynefs in her 
countenance, aſked Mrs. Bennet, if Serjeant Atkinſon did not lodge in the fame houſe 


with her. The other reddened fo extremely at the queſtion, repeated the ſerjeant's _— 
WI 


her acquaintance, ſhe had the ſtrongeſt inclination to her friendſhip ; and that her deſires 
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Which he had manifeſted, when Mrs. Bennet was in her fit, concluded wit 
believed the ſerjeant would make the beſt huſband in the world: for that he had great 


find the heart much improved by it. 
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with ſuch heftation, and behaved fo aukwardly, that Amelia wanted no further confir- 
mation of her ſuſpicions. She would not, however, declare them abruptly to the other, 
but began a diſſertation on the ſerjeant's virtues : and after obſerving the great concern 


ſayi ng, ſhe 


tenderneſs of heart, and a gentleneſs of manners, not often to be found in any man; and 
much ſeldomer in perſons of his rank. 8 


And why not in his rank ? ſaid Mrs. Bennet, Indeed, Mrs. Booth, we rob the 
lower order of mankind of their due. I do not deny the force and power of educa- 


tion; but when we confider how very injudicious is the education of the better ſort in 


general, how little they are inſtructed in the practice of virtue, we'ſhall not expect to 


And even as to the head, how very lightly do 
« we commonly find it improved, by what is called a genteel education! I have myſelf, 


© LIthink, ſeen inſtances of as great goodneſs, and as great underſtanding too, among 


© the lower fort of people, as among the higher. Let us compare your ſerjeant now, 
with the lord who hath been the ſubject of converſation ; on which fide would an im- 
partial judge decide the balance to incline ?* | 

* How monſtrous then,* cries Amelia, is the opinion of thoſe, who conſider our match- 


ing ourſelves the leaſt below us in degree, as a kind of contamination ! 


A moſt abſurd and prepoſterous ſentiment,” anſwered Mrs. Bennet warmly, how 
* abhorrent from juſtice, from common ſenſe, and from humanity but how extremel) 


incongruous with a religion, which profeſſes to know: no difference of degree; but ranks 


* all mankind on the footing of brethren } Of all kinds of pride, there is none ſo un- 
* chriſtian as that of ſtation; in reality, there is none ſo contemptible. Contempt, in- 
« deed, may be faid to be its own object: for my own. part, I know none ſo deſpicable 


© as thoſe-who deſpiſe others.? 


] do aſſure you, faid Amelia, © you my own ſentiments. I give you my 
* word, I ſhould. not be aſhamed of being the wife of an honeſt man in any ſtation. 


Nor, if I had been much higher than I was, ſhould I have thought myſelf degraded, 
* by calling our honeſt ſerjeant my huſband.” 


© Since you have made this declaration, cries Mrs. Bennet, I am ſure you will not 


b be offended at a ſecret I am going to mention to you. 


Indeed, my dear, anſwered Amelia ſmiling, I wonder rather you have concealed 


0 2 it ſo long ; eſpecially after the many hints I have given you.” 


- * Nay, 22 me, madam, ' replied the other, I do not remember any ſuch hints; 


and, perhaps, you do not even gueſs what I am going to ſay. My ſecret is this; 


Tell me now ſincerely, don't you gueſs ?*— 


that no woman ever had ſo ſincere, ſo paſſionate a lover, as you have had in the 
*« ſeeant.” h 


« I a lover in the ſerjeant! I cries. Amelia a little ſurpriſed. | 
« Have patience, anſwered the other, —* I ſay, you, my dear. As much ſurpriſed as 


as you appear, I tell you no more than the truth; and yet it is a truth you could hardly 


expect to hear from me, eſpecially with ſo much good humour; ſince I will honeſtly 
© confeſs to you—But what need have I to confeſs, what I know you. gueſs already? 


* T gueſs, indeed, and hope, faid ſhe, * that he is your huſband,” _ | 
He is, indeed, my huſband,” cries the other, and I am moſt happy in your appro- 
© bation. In honeſt truth, you ought to approve my choice; ſince you was every wa) 
+ the occaſion of my making it. What you faid of him, very greatly recommended 


him to my opinion; but he endeared himſelf to me moſt, by what he ſaid of 15 
— p . | ” " [Y n 
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In ſhort, I have diſcovered, that he hath always loved you, with ſuch a faithful, ho- 
© neſt, noble, generous paſſion, that I was conſequently convinced his mind muſt poſ- 
« ſels all the ingredients of ſuch a paſſion ; and what are theſe, but true honour, good- 
© neſs, modeſty, bravery, tenderneſs, and, in a word, every human virtue.----Forgive 
me, my dear; but I was uneaſy till 1 became myſelf the object of ſuch a paſſion.” 

And do you really think,” ſaid Amelia ſmiling, * that I ſhall forgive you robbing me 
© of ſuch a lover? or, ſuppoſing what you banter me with, was true, do you really im- 
* agine you could rouge ſuch a paſſion ? | | 

No, my dear,” anſwered the other, I only hope I have changed the object: for be 
« aſſured, there is no greater vulgar error, than that it is impoſſible for a man who loves 
done woman, ever to love another. On the contrary, it is certain, that a man who can 
love one woman ſo well at a diſtance, will love another better that is nearer to him. 
Indeed, I have heard one of the beſt huſbands in the world, declare, in the preſence of 
© his wife, that he had always loved a princeſs with adoration. Theſe paſſions, which 
© reſide only in very amorous and very delicate minds, feed only on the delicacies there 
a groving 3 and leave all the ſubſtantial food, and enough of the delicacy too for the 
wife.“ 

The tea being now ready, Mrs. Bennet, or, if you pleaſe, for the future, Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon, propoſed to call in her huſband ; but Amelia objected. She ſaid, ſhe ſhould be glad 
to ſee him any other time; but was then in the utmoſt hurry, as ſne had been three hours 
abſent from all ſhe moſt loved. However, ſhe had ſcarce drank a diſh of tea before ſhe 
changed her mind; and ſaying, ſhe would not part man and wife, deſired Mr. Atkinſon 
might appear. 

The maid anſwered, that her maſter was not_at home; which words ſhe ſcarce 
ſpoken, when he knocked haſtily at the door; and immediately came running into the 
room, all pale and breathleſs ; and addreſſing himſelf to Amelia, cried out, I am ſorry, 
my dear lady, to bring you ill news; but Captain Booth---* What! what” cries Ame- 
lia, dropping the tea-cup from her hand, is any thing the matter with him !---Don't 
© be frightened, my dear lady, ſaid the ſerjeant---< He is in very good health; but a 


* misfortune hath happened. Are my children well ? ſaid Amelia.---* O, very well,” 


anſwered the ſerjeant.---* Pray, madam, don't be frightened ; I hope it will ſignify no- 
* thing---he is arreſted---but I hope to get him out of their damned hands immediately.” 
Where is he,* cries Amelia, I will go to him this inſtanc!* He begs you will not,” 
anſwered the ſerjeant. I have ſent his lawyer to him, and am going back with Mrs. 
* Elliſon this moment; but I beg your ladyſhip, for his ſake, and for your own fake, 
not to go.“ Mrs. Elliſon ! what is Mrs. Elliſon to do?“ cries Amelia, I muſt and 
* will go.“ Mrs. Atkinſon then interpoſed, and begged that ſhe would not hurry her 
ſpirits ; but compoſe herſelf, and go home to her children; whither ſhe would attend 
her. She comforted her with the thoughts, that the captain was in no immediate dan- 
ger, that ſhe could go to him when would; and deſired her, to let the ſerjeant 
return with Mrs. Elliſon; ſaying, ſhe might be of ſervice; and that there was 


much wiſdom, and no kind of e, in making uſe of bad people on certain oe- 


caſions. 


* And who,“ cries Amelia, a little come to herſelf, hath done this barbarous 


ation? - - 
One I am aſhamed to name, cries the ſerjeant; indeed, I had always a very diffe- 


rent opinion of him; I could not have beheved any thing but my own ears and eyes; 


* but Dr. Harriſon is the man who hath done the deed.* 
| « Dh. 


[ 
[ 
* 


| Dr. Harriſon }* cries Amelia. Well then, there is an end of all goodneſs in the 

| * world. I will never have a good opinion of any human being more.” | 

The ſerjeant begged that he might not be detained from the captain; and that if Ame. 

lia pleaſed to go home, he would wait upon her. But ſhe did not chuſe to ſee Mrs. 

Elliſon at this time; and after a little conſideration, ſhe reſolved to ſtay where ſhe was; 

and Mrs. Atkinſon agreed to go and fetch her children to her, it being not many doors 

he ſerjeant then departed ; Amelia, in her confuſion, never having once thought of 
wiſhing him jay on his marriage. | | 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAP. I. 
Being the firſt chapter of the eighth book. 


HE hiſtory muſt now look a little backwards to thoſe circumſtances, which led 
to the cataſtrophe mentioned at the end of the laſt book. | 
When Amelia went out in the morning, ſhe left her children to the care of 
her huſband. In this amiable office he had been engaged near an hour; and was at that 
very time lying along on the floor, and his little things crawling and playing about him, 
when a moſt violent knock was heard at the door; and immediately a footman running 
up ſtairs, acquainted him, that his lady was taken violently ill, and carried into Mrs. 
Chenevix's toy-ſhap. - | | 
Booth no ſooner heard this account, which was delivered with great ap ce of 
haſte and earneſtneſs, than he leapt ſuddenly from the floor; and leaving his children 
roaring at the news of their mother's illneſs, in ſtrict charge with his maid, he ran as 
faſt as his legs could carry him to the place; or towards the place rather: for, before he 
arrived at the ſhop, a gentleman ſtopt kim full butt, crying, Captain, whither ſo faſt ?? 
Booth anſwered eagerly, * Whoever you are, friend, don't aſk me any queſtions now.“ | 
—* You muſt pardon me, captain,” anſwered the gentleman ; but I have a little buſi- | 
* neſs with your honour In ſhort, captain, I have a ſmall warrant here in my pocket 
< againſt your honour, at the ſuit of one Dr. Harriſon.” Lou are a bailiff then,“ ſays | 
Booth. * I am an officer, -ſir,* anſwered the other.“ Well, fir, it is in vain to contend,” ' 
cries Booth; but let me beg you will permit me only to ſtep to Mrs. Chenevixs—I | 
<* will attend you, upon my honour, wherever you pleaſe ; but my wife lies violently ill 
there. O, for that matter,* anſwered the bailiff, you may ſet your heart at caſe. 
* Your lady, I hope, is very well. I aſſure you, ſhe is not there; you will excuſe me, 
captain, theſe are only ſtratagems of war. Bolus and virtus, quis in a hoſteſs equirit ?*--- 
Sir, I henour your learning,* cries Booth, and could almoſt kiſs you for what you tell 
me. I aſſure you, I would forgive ygu five hundred arreſts for ſuch a piece of news. 
Well, fir, and whither am I to go with you ?*---+* O, any where; where your honour 
* pleaſes, cries the bailiff. Then ſuppoſe we go to Brown's coffee-houſe, ſaid the pri- 
ſoner. No,“ anſwered the bailiff, that will not do; that's in the verge of the court.” 
Why then, to the neareſt tavern,” ſaid Booth. No, not to a tavern,' cries the other, 
that is not a place of ſecurity z and you know, captain, your honour is a ſhy cock; I 
have been after your honour theſe three months---Come, ſir, you muſt go to my houſe. 
if you pleaſe.“ With all my heart, anſwered Booth, © if it be any where hereabours.” 
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© O, it is but a little ways off,” replied the bailiff; * it is only in Gray's-Inn-Lane, juſt 
. © by almoſt.” He then called a coach, and deſired his priſoner to walk in. ; 
Booth entered the coach without any reſiſtance, which had he been inclined to make, he 
muſt have plainly perceived would have been ineffectual, as the bailiff appeared to have 
ſeveral followers at hand, two of whom, beſide the commander in chief, mounted with 
him into the coach. As Booth was a ſweet-tempered man, as well as ſomewhat of a 
philoſopher, he behaved with all the good humour imaginable, and, indeed, with more 
than his companions ; who, however, ſhewed him what they call civility, that is, they 
neither ſtruck him nor ſpit in his face. © | FE > 
Norwithftanding the pleaſantry which Booth endeavoured to preſerve, he in reality 
envied every labourer whom he ſaw paſs by him in his way. The charms of liberty 
againſt his will ruſhed on his mind; and he could not avoid ſuggeſting to himſelf, how 
much more happy was the pooreſt wretch, who without controul could repair to his homely 
habitation, and to his family; compared to him, who was thus violently, and yet law- 
fully torn away from the company of his wife and children. And their condition, eſpe- 
cially that of his Amelia, gave his heart many a ſevere and bitter pang. | 
At length he arrived at the bailiff's manſion, and was uſhered into a room; in which 
were ſeveral perſons. Booth defired to be alone, upon which the bailiff waited on him 
up ſtairs, into an apartment, the windows of which were well fortified wich iron bars 
but the walls had not the leaſt outwork raiſed before them; they were, indeed, what is 
generally called naked, the bricks having been only covered with a thin plaiſter, which, 
in many places was mouldered away. * 3008 th IH 4 
The firſt demand made upon Booth was for coach-hire, which amounted to two ſhil- 
lings, according to the bailiff 's account; that being juſt double the legal fare. He was 
then aſked if he did not chuſe a bowl of punch; to which, he having anſwered in the ne- 
-gative, the bailiff replied, - © Nay, fir, juſt as you pleaſe. I don't aſk you to drink, if 
you don't chuſe it; but certainly you know the cuſtom ; the houſe is of priſoners, 
and I can't afford gentlemen a room to themſelves for nothingg. 6 
Booth preſently took this hint, indeed, it was a pretty broad one, and told the bailiff, 
he ſhould not ſcruple to pay him his price; but in fact, he never drank unleſs at his meals. 
* As to that, fir,* cries the bailiff, it is juſt as your honour pleaſes. I ſcorn to impoſe 
upon any gentleman in misfortunes : I wiſh you well out of them for my part. Your 
- © honour can take nothing amiſs of me, I only does my duty, what I am bound to 
4 — 2 = you ſays you don't care to drink any thing, what will you be pleaſed to have 
* for dinner?“ | ; {1 | 
Booth then complied in beſpeaking a diſh of meat, and told the bailiff, he would drink 
a bottle with him after dinner. He then deſired the favour of pen, ink, and paper, 
and a meſſenger; all which were immediately procured him, the bailiff telling him he 
might ſend wherever he pleaſed, and repeating his concern for Booth's misfortunes, and 
a hearty deſire to ſee the end of them. | 
Ihe meſſenger was juſt diſpatched with the letter, when, who ſhould arrive but honeſt 
Atkinſon? a ſoldier of the guards, belonging to the ſame company with the ſerjeant, and 
who had known Booth at Gibraltar, had ſeen the arreſt, and heard the orders given to 
— coachman. This fellow accidentally meeting Atkinſon, had acquainted him with the 
whole affair. 8 | | 
At the appearance of Atkinfon, joy immediately overſpread the countenance of Booth. 
The ceremonials which paſt between them are unneceſſary to be repeated. Atkinſon was 
ſoon diſpatchetl to the attorney, and to Mrs. Elliſon, as the reader hath before heard from 
his own mouth. * 0 N | 5 
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Booth now:greatly lamented that he had writ to his wife. He thought ſhe might have 
been acquainted with the affair better by the ſerjeant. Booth begged him, however, to 
do every thing in his power to comfort her, to aſſure her that he was in perfect health 
and good ſpirits, and to leſſen as much as poſſible the concern, which he knew ſhe 
would have at the reading his letter. 

The ſerjeant, however, as the reader hath ſeen, brought himſelf the firſt account of 
the arreſt. Indeed, the other meſſenger did not arrive till a full hour afterwards, This 
was not owing to any ſlowneſs of his, but to many previous errands which he was to exe- 
cute before the delivery of the letter: for, notwithſtanding the earneſt deſire which the 
bailiff had declared to ſee Booth out of his troubles, he had ordered the porter, who was 
his follower, to call upon two or three other bailiffs, and as many attornies, to try to load 
his priſoner with as many actions as poſlible* 

Here the reader may be apt to conclude, that the bailiff, inſtead of being a friend, was 
really an enemy to poor Booth; but in fact, he was not ſo. His defire was no more 
than to accumulate bail bonds; for the bailiff was reckoned an honeſt and good ſort of 
man in his way, and had no more malice againſt the bodies in his cuſtody, than a butcher 
hath to thoſe in his ; and as the latter when he takes his knife in hand, hath no idea but 
of the joints into which he is to cut the carcaſe ; ſo the former, when he handles his writ, 
hath. no other deſign but to cut out the body into as many bail bonds as poſſible. As to 
the life of the animal, or the liberty of the man, they are thoughts which never obtrude 
themſelves on cither. | 


d HAT. I 
Containing an account of Mr. Booth's fellow ſufferers. 


EFORE we return to Amelia, we muſt detain our reader a little longer with Mr, 
Booth, in the cuſtody of Mr. Bondum the bailiff, who now informed his priſoner, 
that he was welcome to the liberty of the houſe with the other gentlemen. | 

Booth aſked who thoſe gentlemen were, One of them, ſir, ſays Mr. Bondum, is a 
very great writer or author, as they call him He hath been here theſe five weeks, at 
the ſuit of a bookſeller,” for eleven pound odd money; but he expects to be diſcharged 
in a day or two: for he hath writ out the debt. He is now writing for five or fix book-. 
© ſellers, and he will get you ſometimes, when he fits to it, a matter of fifteen ſhillings a 
* day. For he is a very good pen, they ſay; but is apt to be idle. Some days he wont 
* write above five hours; but at other times I have known him at it above ſixteen. Ay! 
cries Booth, Pray what are his produCtions?---What doth he write ?? Why ſometimes,” 
anſwered Bondum, - He writes your hiſtory books for your numbers, and ſometimes 
* your verſes, your poems, what do you call them ? and then again he writes news for 
_ your news papers. Ay, indeed | he is a moſt extraordinary man truly---How doth 
he get his news here ?*-.-* Why he makes it, as he doth your parliament ſpeeches for 
your Magazines. He reads them to us ſometimes over a bowl of punch. To be ſure 
it is all one as if one was in the parliament houſe---It is about liberty and freedom, and 
* about the conſtitution of England, I ſay nothing for my part: for I will. keep my 
neck out of a halter; but faith he makes it out plainly to me, that all matters are not 
* as they ſhould be, I am all for liberty, for my part.“ Is that ſo. conſiſtent with your 
calling ?* cries Booth. I thought, my friend, you had lived by depriving men of their 
liberty.“ That's another matter, cries the bailiff, that's all according to law, and in 
the way of buſineſs. To be ſure men muſt be obliged to pay their debts, or elſe there 
» would be an end of every thing.“ Booth deſired the bailiff to give him his opinion of 
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liberty. Upon which, he heſitated a moment, and then cried out, O, it is a fine thing, 
it is a very fine thing, and the conſtitution of England.” Booth told him that by the old 
conſtitution of England, he had heard that men could not be arreſted for debt; to which the 
bailiff anſwered, that muſt have been in very bad times. Becauſe as why,“ ſays he, 
* would it not be the hardeſt thing in the world if a man could not arreſt another for a 
« juſt and lawful debt ? beſides, fir, you muſt be miſtaken : for, how could that ever be! 
© is not liberty the conſtitution of England? well, and is not the conſtitution, as a 
man may fay,----whereby the conſtitution, that is the law and liberty, and all 
© that. — | 

Booth had a little mercy upon the poor bailiff, when he found him rounding in this 
manner, and told him he had made the matter very clear. Booth then proceeded to en- 
quire after the other gentlemen, his fellows in. affliction ; upon which, Bondum acquainted 
him that one of the priſoners was a poor fellow. He calls himſelf a gentleman,” ſaid 
Bondum ; but I am ſure I never ſaw any thing genteel by him. In a week that he hath 
© been in my houſe, he hath drank only part of one bottle of wine, I intend to carry 
© him to Newgate within a day or two, if he cannot find bail, which, I ſuppoſe he will 
© not be able to do: for every body fays he is an undone man. He hath run out all he 
© hath by loſſes in buſineſs, and one way or other ; and he hath a wife and ſeven children, 
Here was the whole family here the other day, all howling together. I never ſaw 
« ſuch-a beggarly crew; I was almoſt aſhamed to fee them in my houſe. I thought they 
© ſeemed fitter for Bride well than any other place. To be ſure, I do not reckon him as 
proper company for ſuch as you, ſir; but there is another priſoner in the houſe that 1 
© dare ſay you will like very much. He is, indeed, very much of a gentleman, and 
© ſpends his money like one.” I have had him only three days, and I am afraid he won't 
« ſtay much longer. They ſay, indeed, he is a gameſter; but what is that to me or any 
one, as long as a man appears as a gentleman? I always love to ſpeak by people as | 
find. And, in my opinion, he is fit company for the greateſt lord in the for he 
< hath very good cloaths, and money eno e He is not here for debt, but upon a judge's 
vwarrant for an aſſault and battery; for the tipſtaff locks up here.” 
The bailiff was thus haranguing, when he was interrupted by the arrival of the attor- 
ney, whom the truſty ſerjeant had, with the utmoſt expedition, found out, and diſpatched 
to the relief of his diſtreſſed friend; but before we proceed any further with the captain, 
we will return to poor Amelia, for whom, conſidering the ſituation in which we Jen ker, 
the good · natured reader may be, perhaps, in no ſmall degree ſollicitous. 


CHAP, II. 
Containing ſome extraordinary behaviour in Mrs. Elliſon. | 
ye ey E ſerjeant being departed to convey Mrs. Elliſon to the captain, his wife went to 


fetch Amelia's children to their mother. | 
Atmelia's concern for the diſtreſſes of her huſband was aggravated at the ſight of her 
children. Good Heavens | ſhe cried, © what will, what can become of theſe poor little 
« wretches ! why have I produced theſe little creatures only to give them a ſhare of 


« yerty'and miſery ” At which words ſhe embraced them eagerly in her arms, and be. 
dewed them both with her tears. cager'y ol 


The childrens eyes ſoon overflowed as faſt as their mother's, though nether of them 
knew the cauſe of her affliction. The little boy, who was the elder, and much the ſhar- 
per of the two, imputed the agonies of his mother to her illneſs, according to the account 
brought to his father in his preſence. | 


When 
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When Amelia became acquainted with the child's apprehenſions, ſhe ſoon fatisfied him 
that ſhe was in a perfect ſtate of health; at which the little thing expreſſed great ſatiſ- 
faction, and ſaid, he was glad ſhe was well again.---Amelia told him ſhe had not been in 
the leaſt diſordered. --Upon which, the innocent cried out, La! how can people tell 
« ſuch fibs! a great tall man told my papa you was taken very ill at Mrs. ſomebody's 
* ſhop; and my poor papa preſently ran down ſtairs, I was afraid he would have brokg 
© his neck to come to you.” 


0 — — cries Mrs. Atkinſon, what a ſtratagem was here to take away your 
huſband! | | \ 

Take away!“ anſwered the child What hath any body taken away papa ?---Sure 
© that naughty fibbing man hath not taken away papa ?* 

Amelia begged Mrs. Atkinſon to ſay ſomething to her children; for that her ſpirits 
were over-powered. She then threw herſelf into a chair, and gave a full vent to a paſſion 
almoſt too ſtrong for her delicate conſtitution. | 

The ſcene that followed, during ſome minutes, is beyond my power of deſcription : I 
muſt beg the readers hearts to ſuggeſt it to themſelves. The children hung on their 
mother, whom they endeavoured in vain to comfort; as Mrs. Atkinſon did in vain at- 
tempt to pacify them, telling them, all would be well, and they would ſoon ſee their papa 


in. 

4 length, partly by the perſuaſions of Mrs. Atkinſon, partly from conſideration of her 
little ones, and more, perhaps, from the relief which ſhe had acquired by her tears, Ame- 
ha became a little compoſed. | | | 

Nothing worth notice paſt in this miſerable company from this time till the return of 
Mrs, Elliſon from the bailiff*s houſe ; and to draw out ſcenes of wretchedneſs to too great 
a length, is a taſk very uneaſy to the writer, and for which none but readers of a moſt 
gloomy complexion will think themſelves ever obliged to his labours. 

At length, Mrs. Elliſon arrived, and entered the room with an air of gaiety, rather 
miſbecoming the occaſion. When ſhe had ſeated herſelf in a chair, ſhe told Amelia that 
the captain was very well, and in ſpirits; and that he earneſtly deſired her to keep 
up hers. © Come, madam,” ſaid ſhe, * don't be diſconſolate ; I hope we ſhall ſoon be able 
to get him out of his troubles. The debts, indeed, amount to more than I expected; 
however, ways may be found to redeem him. He muſt own himſelf guilty of ſome 
© raſhnefs in going out of the verge, when he knew to what he was liable; but that is now 
not to be remedied. If he had followed my advice, this had not happened; but men 
* will be head-ſtrong.” = 

© 1 cannot bear this,“ cries Amelia; * ſhall I hear that beſt of creatures blamed for his. 
* tenderneſs to me ? 

Well, I will not blame him,” anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, © I am fure I propoſe nothing. 
but to ſerve him: and if you will do as much to ſerve him yourſelf, he will not long 
* be a priſoner.” | 

Ido,“ cries Amelia; Oh Heavens! is there a thing upon earth 

Tes, there is a thing upon earth,” ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, and a very eaſy thing too.--- 
And yet I will venture my life, you ſtart when I propoſe it. And yet when I conſider 
that you are a woman of underſtanding, I know not why I ſhould think ſo; for ſure you. 
* muſt have too much good ſenſe to imagine that you can cry your huſband out of priſon. 
* If this would have done, | ſee you have almoſt cried your eyes out already. And yet you 
may do the buſineſs by a much pleaſanter way than by crying and bawling.* 
| What do you mean, madam !* cries Amelia. For my part I cannot gueſs your 
; ö Before 
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Before I tell you then, madam,” anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, * I muſt inform you, if you 
© do not already know it, that the captain is charged with actions to the amount of near 
five hundred pound. I am ſure I would willingly be his bail; but I know my bail would 
not be taken for that ſum. You muſt conſider, therefore, madam, what chance you 
# haye of redeeming him; unleſs you chuſe, as perhaps ſome wives would, that he ſhould 
$ lie all his life in priſon.” | 
At theſe words, Amelia diſcharged a ſhower of tears, and gave every mark of the moſt 
frantic grief. | 7 
+ © Why there now,“ cries Mrs. Elliſon, © while you will indulge theſe extravagant paſ- 
5, ſions, how can you be capable of liſtening to the voice of reaſon ? I know I am a fool 
in concerning myſelf thus with the affairs of others. I know the thankleſs office I un- 
*. dertake; and yet I love you ſo, my dear Mrs. Booth, that I cannot bear to ſee you 
* afflicted, and I would comfort you, if you would ſuffer me. Let me beg you to make 
your mind eaſy ; and within theſe two days, 1 will engage to ſet your huſband at li- 
'5 berty 


2130 Harkee, child, only behave like a woman of ſpirit this evening, and keep your ap- 


pointm ithſtanding what had h ; inced there 1 
By ent, notwithſtanding what had happened; and I am convinced there is one, who 


the power and the will to ſerve you.” "— 

Mrs. Elliſon ſpoke the latter part of her ſpeech in a whiſper ; ſo that Mrs. Atkinſon, 
who was then engaged with the children, might not hear her; but Amelia anſwered aloud, 
and ſaid, what appointment would you have me keep this evening? 
 *© Nay, nay, if you have forgot,“ cries Mrs. Elliſon, I will tell you more another 
time; but come, will you go home? my dinner is ready by this time, and you ſhall 
dine with me. 1 
Talk not to me of dinners,” cries Amelia. My ſtomach is too full already.” | 

* Nay, but, dear madam, ' anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, -- let me beſeech you to go home 
with me. I do not care,” ſays ſhe, - whiſpering, © to ſpeak before ſame folks.” 
have no ſecret, madam, in the world,” replied Amelia aloud, © which I would not 
communicate to this lady: for I ſhall always acknowledge the higheſt obligations to her 
© for the ſecrets ſhe hath imparted to me.” | | 
Madam, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, I do not interfere with obligations. I am, glad the lad) 
hath obliged you ſo much; and I wiſh all people were equally mindful of obligations. 
+, hope I have omitted no opportunity of endeavouring to oblige Mrs. Booth, as well as 
I have ſome other folks.“ | 8 | 

If by other folks, madam, you mean me,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, . I confeſs, I ſin- 
+. cexely believe you intended the ſame obligation to us both: and I have the pleaſure to 
* think it is owing to me that this lady is not as much obliged to you as I am.” 

I L proteſt, madam, I can hardly gueſs your meaning, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon.---* Do you 
-« really,intend to affront me, madam ?” | 

I intend to preſerve innocence and virtue, if it be in my power, madam,” anſwered 
the other. And ſure nothing but the moſt eager reſolution to deſtroy it, could induce 
**. youeto mention ſuch an appointment at ſuch a time. 

A I did not expect this treatment from you, madam, cries Mrs. Elliſon : Such ingra- 
4 titude I could not have believed, had it been reported to me by any other.? 
Such impudence,” anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon, © muſt exceed, I think, all belief; but 
* when women once abandon that modeſty which is the characteriſtic of their ſex, they 
© ſeldom ſet any bounds to their aſſurance. | 

IJ. could not have believed this to have been in human nature; cries Mrs. Elliſon. 
Is this the woman whom I have fed, have cloathed, have ſupported ? who owes 15 my 
* | 4 charity, 
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6 charity, and my interceſſions, that ſhe is not at this day deſtitute of all the neceſſaries 
© of life!“ 

* Town it all,“ anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon. And I add the favour of a maſquerade - 
©ticket to the number. Could I have thought, madam, that yon would, before my 
face, have aſked another lady to go to the ſame place with the ſame man !—Bur I aſk . 
your pardon, I impute rather more aſſurance to you than you are miſtreſs of —You have 
© endeavoured to keep the aſſignation a ſecret from me; and it was by mere accident only 
that I diſcovered it; unleſs there are ſome guardian angels, that in general protect inno- 
* cence and virtue, though I may ſay I have not always found them fo watchful.? 

Indeed, madam,” ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, you are not worth my anſwer, nor will I ſtay a 
* moment longer with ſuch a perſon.---So, Mrs. Booth, you have your choice, madam, 
* whether you will go with me, or remain in the company of this lady.“ | 

If fo, madam,“ anſwered Mrs. Booth, © I ſhall not be long in determining to ſtay - 
© where I am.” 

Mrs. Elliſon then, caſting a look of great indignation at both the ladies, made a ſhort 
ſpeech full of invectives againſt Mrs. Atkinſon, and not without oblique hints of ingra- 
titude againſt poor Amelia; after which, ſhe burſt out of the room, and out of the 
houſe ; and made haſte to her own home, in a condition of mind, to which fortune withs 
out guilt cannot, 1 believe, reduce any one. | 

Indeed how much the ſuperiority of miſery is on the ſide of wickedneſs, may appear to 
every reader who will compare the preſent ſituation of Amelia, with that of Mrs. Elli- 
ſon. Fortune had attacked the former with almoſt the higheſt degree of her malice. 
She was involved in a ſcene of moſt exquiſite diſtreſs; and her huſband, her principal 
comfort, torn violently from her arms; yet her ſorrow, however exquiſite, was all ſoft 
and tender; nor was ſhe without many conſolations. Her caſe, however hard, was not 
abſolutely deſperate ; for ſcarce any condition of fortune can be ſo. Art and induſtry, 
chance and friends have often relieved the moſt diſtreſt circumſtances, and converted them 
into opulence. - In all theſe ſhe had hopes on this fide the grave, and perfect virtue and 
innocence gave her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances on the other. Whereas; in the boſom of Mrs. 
'Ellifon all was ſtorm and tempeſt ; anger, revenge, fear, and pride, like ſo many raging 
furies, poſſeſſed her mind; and tortured her with diſappointment and ſhame. Lofs of 
reputation, which is generally — — was to be her lot; loſs of friends is of this the 
certain conſequence; all on this ſide the grave appeared dreary and comfortleſs; and end- 
leſs miſery on the other, cloſed the gloomy you ct. | -/ 

Hence, my worthy reader, conſole thyſelf, that however few of the other good things 
of life are thy lot; the beſt of all things, which is innocence, is always within thy own 
power; and though fortune may make thee often unhappy, ſhe can never make thee 
completely and irreparably miſerable without thy own conſent. 


CHAP. IV. 
Containing, among many matters, the exemplary behaviour of Colonel James. 


W HEN Mrs. Elliſon was departed, Mrs. Atkinſon began to apply all her art to 
| ſooth and comfort Amelia; but was 8 prevented by her: I am aſhamed, 
* dear madam,” ſaid Amelia, of having indulged my affliction ſo much at your ex- 
* pence. The ſuddenneſs of the occaſion is my only excuſe ; for had I had time to ſum- 
mon my reſolution to my aſſiſtance, I hope 1 am miſtreſs of more patience than you 
* have hitherto ſeen me exert. I know, madam, in my unwarrantable exceſſes, 1 have 
been guilty of many tranſgreſſions. Firſt, againſt that divine will and pleaſure, withour - 
. | * whole 
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* whoſe permiſſion at leaſt, no human accident can happen; in the next place, madam, 
if any thing can aggravate ſuch a fault, I have tranſgreſed the laws of friendſhip, as 
well as decency, in throwing upon you ſome part of the load of my grief; and again, I 
have ſinned againſt common ſenſe, which ſhould teach me, inſtead of weakly and hea- 
* vily lamenting my misfortunes, to rouſe all my ſpirits to remove them. In this light, 
I] am ſhocked at my own folly, and am reſolved to leave my children under your care, 
and go directly to my huſband. - I may comfort him. I may aſſiſt him. I may relieve 
him. There is nothing now too difficult for me to undertake.” 

Mrs. Atkinſon greatly approved and complimented her friend on all the former part of 
her ſpeech, except what related to herſelf, on which ſhe ſpoke very civilly, and I believe 
with great truth; but as to her determination of going to her huſband, ſhe endeavoured 
to diſſuade her, at leaſt ſhe begged her to defer it for the preſent, and till the ſerjeant re- 
turned home. She then reminded Amelia that it was now paſt five in the afternoon, and 
that ſhe had not taken any refreſhment but a diſh of tea the whole day, and deſired 
ſhe would give her leave to procure her a chick, or any thing ſhe liked better for her 
dinner. | | | 

Amelia thanked her friend, and ſaid, ſhe would ſit down with her to whatever ſhe 
pleaſed ; but, if I do not eat,” ſaid ſhe, * I would not have you impute it to any thing 
but want of appetite : for I aſſure you all things are equally indifferent to me. I am 
more ſolicitous about theſe poor little things, who have not been uſed to faſt fo long. 
Heaven knows what may hereafter be their fate.“ 


ht en bid her hope the beſt, and then recommended the children to the care 
of her maid. | 

And now arrived a ſervant. from Mrs. James, with an invitation to Captain Booth and 
His lady, to dine with the colonel the day after the next. This a little perplexed Amelia; 
but after a ſhort conſideration ſhe diſpatched an anſwer to Mrs. James, in which ſhe con- 
ciſely informed her of what had happened. | ; 

The honeſt ſerjeant, who had been on his legs almoſt the whole day, now returned, 
and brought Amelia a ſhort letter from her huſband ; in which he gave her the moſt ſolemn 
aſſurance of his health and ſpirits, and begged her with great earneſtneſs to take care to 
4 her own; which, if ſhe did, he ſaid he had no doubt but that they ſhould ſhortly 

happy. He added ſomething of hopes from my lord, with which Mrs. Elliſon had 
amuſed him; and which ſerved only to deſtroy the comfort that Amelia received from the 
reſt of his letter. | 

Whilſt Amelia, the ſerjeant and his lady were engaged in a cold collation, for which 
purpoſe a cold chicken was procured from the tavern. for the ladies, and two pound of 
cold beef for the ſerjeant; a violent knocking was heard at the door, and preſently after- 
wards Colonel James entered the room. After proper compliments had paſt, the colonel 
told. Amelia, that her letter was brought to Mrs. James while they were at table, and 
that on her ſhewing it him, he had immediately roſe up, made an apology to his com- 
pany, and took a chair to her. He ſpoke to her with great tenderneſs on the occaſion, 
and deſired her to make herſelf eaſy ; aſſuring her, that he would leave nothing in his 
power undone to ſerve her huſband. He then gave her an invitation, in his wife's name, 
to his own houſe, in the moſt preſſing manner. 

Amelia returned him very hearty Sanks for all his kind offers; but begged to decline 
that of an apartment in his houſe, She ſaid, as ſhe could not leave her children, ſo nci- 
ther could ſhe think of bringing ſuch a trouble with her into his family; and though the 
colonel gave her many aſſurances that her children as well as herſelf would be very wel- 
_ to 280 James, and even betook himſelf to entreaties, ſhe ſtill perſiſted obſtinately 
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In real truth, Amelia had taken a vaſt affection for Mrs. Atkinſon, of the comfort of 
whoſe company ſhe could not bear to be deprived in her diſtreſs; nor to exchange it for 
that of Mrs. James, to whom ſhe had lately conceived no little diſlike. 

The colonel, when he found he could not prevail with Amelia to accept his invitation, 
deſiſted from any further ſolicitations. He then took a bank-bill of fifty pounds from his 
pocket-book, and faid---* You will pardon me, dear madam, if I chuſe to impute your 
© refuſal of my houſe, rather to a diſlike of my wife, who I will not pretend to be the 
moſt agreeable of women, (all men,“ ſaid he ſighing, have not Captain Booth's for- 
© tune) than to any averſion or anger to me. I muſt inſiſt upon it therefore, to make 
your preſent habitation as eaſy to you as poſſible.- I hope, madam, you will not deny 
* me this happineſs; I beg you will honour me with the acceptance of this trifle. He 
* then put the note into her hand, and declared that the honour of touching it was worth 
n hundred times that ſum.” | 
II proteſt, Colonel James, cried Amelia bluſhing, I know not what to do or ſay, 
your goodneſs ſo greatly confounds me. Can I, who am ſo well acquainted with the 
many great obligations Mr. Booth already hath to your generoſity, conſent that you 
* ſhould add more to a debt we never can pay ? —— 

The colonel ſtopt her ſhort, proteſting that ſhe miſplaced the obligation : for that if to 
confer the higheſt happineſs was to oblige, he was obliged to her acceptance. And I do 
* aſſure you, madam,” ſaid he, if this trifling ſum, or a much larger, can contribute to 
your eaſe, I ſhall conſider myſelf as the happieſt man upon earth, in being able to ſup- 
* plyit; and you, madam, my greateſt benefactor in receiving it.” 

Amelia then put the note in her pocket; and they entered into a converſation, in which 
many civil things were ſaid on both ſides; but what was chiefly worth remark, was that 
Amelia had almoſt her huſband conſtantly in her mouth, and the colonel never mentioned 
him: the former ſeemed deſirous to lay all obligations, as much as poſſible, to the ac- 
count of her huſband ; and the latter endeavoured with the utmoſt delicacy to inſinuate 
that her happineſs was the main, and indeed only point which he had in view, 

Amelia had made no doubt. at the colonel's firſt appearance, but that he intended to go 
directly to her huſband. When he dropt therefore a hint of his intention to viſit him 
next morning, ſhe appeared viſibly ſhocked at the delay. The colonel perceiving this, 
ſaid, However inconvenient it may be; yet, madam, if it will oblige you, or if you 
« deſire it, I will even go to-night.” Amelia anſwered, * My huſband would be far from 
« deſiring to derive any — your inconvenience ; but if you put it to me, I muſt 
be excuſed for ſaying, I deſire nothing more in the world than to ſend him fo great a 
comfort as I know he will receive from the preſence of ſuch a friend.“ Then to ſhew 
you, madam, ' cries the colonel, © that I debe nothing more in the world than to give 
* you pleaſure, I will go to him immediately.” 

Amelia then bethought herſelf of the ſerjeant, and told the colonel, his old acquain- 
tance Atkinſon whom he had known at Gibraltar, was then in the houſe, and would con- 
duct him to the place. The ſerjeant was immediately called in, paid his reſpects to the 
colonel, and was acknowledged by him. They both immediately ſet forward, Amelia to 
the utmoſt of her power preſſing their departure. — 

Mrs. Atkinſon now returned to Amelia, and was by her acquainted with the colonel's 
late generoſity: for her heart ſo boiled over with gratitude, that ſhe could not con- 
ceal the ebullition. Amelia likewiſe gave her friend a full narrative of the colonel's 
former behaviour and friendſhip to her huſband, as well abroad as in England; and end- 
ed with declaring, that ſhe believed him to be the moſt generous man upon earth, 

Mrs. Atkinſon agreed with Amelia's concluſion, and {aid the was glad to hear there was 
any ſuch man, They then proceeded with the children to the tea table, where panegyric, 
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and not ſeandal, was the topic of their converſation ; and of this panegyric the colonel 
was the ſubje& : both the ladies ſeeming to vie with each other in celebrating the praiſes 


of his goodneſs, 


CHAP. V. 
Comments upon authors. 


AVING left Amelia in as comfortable a ſituation as could poſſibly be expected, 
her immediate diſtreſſes relieved, and her heart filled with great hopes from the 
triendſhip of the colonel ; we will now return to Booth, who, when the attorney and ſer- 


jeant had left him, received a viſit from that great author of whom honourable mention 


is made in our ſecond chapter. | 

Booth, as the reader may be pleaſed to remember, was a pretty good maſter of the 
claſſics : for.his father, though he deſigned his ſon for the army, did not think it neceſ- 
fary to breed him up a block-head. He did not, perhaps, imagine that a competent 


Mare of Latin and Greek would make his ſon either a pedant or a coward. He conſi- 
dered likewiſe, probably, that the life of a ſoldier is in general a life of idleneſs, and 
might think that the ſpare hours of an officer in country quarters would be as well em- 


ployed with a book, as in ſauntering about the ſtreets, loitering in a coffee-houſe, ſot- 
ting in a tavern, or in laying ſchemes to debauch and ruin a ſet of harmleſs ignorant 


country girls. 


As Booth was therefore what might well be called, in this age at leaſt, a man of learn- 


ing, he began to diſcourſe our author on ſubjects of literature. I think, fir,” ſaysh e, 


that Doctor Swift hath been generally allowed by the critics in this kingdom, to be the 
« greateſt maſter of humour that ever wrote. Indeed, I allow him to have poſſeſſed moſt 
* admirable talents of this kind; and if Rabelais was his maſter, I think he proves the 


- © truth of the common Greek proverb That the ſcholar is often ſuperior to the maſter. 


As to Cervantes, I do not think we can make any juſt compariſon ; for though Mr. 
Pope compliments him with ſometimes taking Cervantes“ ſerious air.“ I remember 


the paſſage,” cries the author: : 


* Oh thou, whatever title-pleaſe thine ear, 
* Dean, Drapier, Bickerſtaff or Gulliver ; 
* Whether you take Cervantes? ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake in Rabelais“ cafy chair. 


Lou are right, ſir,“ ſaid Booth ; but though I ſhould agree that the doctor hath ſome- 


times condeſcended to imitate Rabelais, 1 do not remember to have ſeen in his works 


— the leaſt attempt in the manner of Cervantes. But there is one in his own way, and 


* whom I am convinced he ſtudied above all others — You gueſs, I believe, I am going 


to name Lucian. This author, I ſay, I am convinced he followed: but I think he fol- 


* lowed him at a diſtance; as, to ſay the truth, every other writer of this kind hath done 
in my opinion: for none, I think, hath yet equalled him. I agree, indeed, entirely 


with Mr. Moyle in his diſcourſe on the age of the Philopatris, when he gives him the 
* © epither of the incomparable Lucian; and incomparable, I believe, he will remain as 
long as the language in which he wrote ſhall endure. What an inimitable piece of hu- 


* mouris his Cock. ] remember it very well,“ cries the author, his ſtory of a Cock 
and a Bull is excellent.” Booth ſtared at this, and aſked the author what he meant by 
the Bull? © Nay,” anſwered he, 1 don't know very well upon my ſoul. It is a long 
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time ſince I read him. I learnt him all over at ſchool, I have not read him much ſince. 
And pray, ſir,“ faid he, how do you like his Pharſalia? don't you think Mr. Rowe's 
* tranſlation a very fine one? Booth replied, *© I believe we are talking of different au- 
* thors. The Pharſalia which Mr. Rowe tranſlated was written by Lucan; but I have 
been ſpeaking of Lucian, a Greek writer, and, in my opinion, the greateſt in the hu- 
* morous way, that ever the world produced.“ Ay!” cries the author, he was indeed 
* ſo, a very excellent writer indeed. I fancy a tranſlation of him would fell very well.“ 
] do not know, indeed, cries Booth. A good tranſlation of him Would be a valuable 


© book. I have ſeen a wretched one publiſhed by Mr. Dryden, but tranſlated by others, 


* who in many places have miſunderſtood Lucian's meaning, and have no where pre- 
* ſerved the ſpirit of the original. That is great pity,” ſays the author. Pray, fir, is 
© he well tranſlated into French ?* © Booth anſwered, he could not tell; but that he 
doubted it very much, having never ſeen a good verſion into that language, out of the 
Greek. To confeſs the truth, I believe,” ſaid he, the French tranſlators have gene- 
rally conſulted the Latin only; which, in ſome of the few Greek writers I have read, 
is intolerably bad. And as the Engliſh tranſlators, for the moſt part, purſue the French, 
© we my ealily gueſs, what ſpirit thoſe copies of bad copies muſt preſerve of the ori- 
„ ginal.” ; | 

* Egad, you are a ſhrewd gueſſer,* cries the author. I am glad the bookſellers have 
not your ſagacity. But how ſhould it be otherwiſe, .conſidering the price they pay by 
the ſheet? the Greek, you will allow, is a hard language = there are few gentlemen 
that write, who can read it without a good lexicon, Now, fir, if we were to affor 
time to find out the true meaning of words, a gentleman would not get bread and 
* cheeſe by his work. If one was to be paid, indeed, as Mr. Pope was for his Homer.--- 
Pray, fir, don't you think that the beſt tranſlation in the world?“ 

Indeed, ſir,“ cries Booth, I think, though it is certainly a noble paraphraſe, and of 
* itſelf a fine poem, yet, in ſome places, it is no tranſlation at all. In the very beginnin 
* for inſtance, he hath not rendered the true force of the author. Homer invokes his 
* Muſe in the five firit lines of the lliad ; and, at the end of the fifth, he gives his reaſon : 


Aide d“ irtatidlo xAy. 


For all theſe things, 'i ſays he, were brought about by the decree of Jupiter; and, 

* therefore, he ſuppoſes their true ſources are known only to the deities. Now, the tran- 
lation takes no more notice of the AE, than if no ſuch word had been there.” | 

Very poſſibly,” anſwered the author; it is a long time ſince I read the original. Per- 

* haps, then, he followed the French tranſlations. I obſerve, indeed, he talks much in 
the notes of Madam Dacier, and Monſieur Euſtathius. | 

Booth had now received conviction enough of his friend's knowledge of the Greek lan- 


guage ; without attempting, therefore, to ſet him right, he made a ſudden tranſition to 
the Latin. Pray, fir,” faid he, as you have mentioned Rowe's tranſlation of the Phar- 


* ſalia, do you remember, how he hath rendered that paſſage in the character of Cato? 


Veneriſque huic maximus uſus 
Progenies; urbi Pater eſt, urbique Maritus. 
* For I apprehend that paſſage is generally miſunderſtood.” 
I really do not remember, anſwered the author. —* Pray, ſir, what do you take to be 
the meaning? | 
| | Cc 2 ap- 
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* I apprehend, fir,” replied Booth, that, by theſe words, Uri Pater eft, Urbique Mari- 
© tus, Cato is repreſented as the father and huſband to the city of Rome.” 

Very true, ſir,” cries. the author, very fine, indeed. Not only the father of his 
© country, but the huſband too; very noble, truly.“ 

Pardon me, fir,* cries Booth, I do not conceive that to have been Lucan's mean- 
* ing. If you pleaſe to obſerve the context : Lucan having commended the temperance 
of Cato, in the inſtances of diet and clothes, proceeds to venereal pleaſures ; of which, 
* ſays the poet, his principal uſe was procreation: then he adds, Urbi pater eft, Urbique 
* Maritus, that he became a father and a huſBand, for the ſake only of the city.“ 

_ © Upon my word, that's true,” cries the author, * I did not think of it. It is much 
©* finer than the other. _Uriis Peter eſt—what is the other ?---ay---Urbis Maritus.—-It is 
« certainly as you ſay, fir. 

Booth was, by this, pretty well ſatisfied of the author's profound learning; however, 
he was willing to try him a little further. He aſked him, therefore, what was his opinion 
of Lucan in general, and in what claſs of writers he ranked him. 

The author ſtared a little at this queſtion ; and after ſome heſitation, anſwered, *« Cer- 
* tainly, fir, I think he is a fine writer, and a very great poet.“ 

II am very much of the ſame opinion, cries Booth; but where do you claſs him, next 
to what poet do you place him? | 
Let me fee,” cries the author, where do I claſs him! next to whom do I place him! 
* Ay !---why |---why, pray, where do you yourſelf place him?“ 

Why, ſurely,” cries Booth, if he is not to be placed in the firſt rank, with Homer, 
and Virgil, and Milton -I think clearly, he is at the head of the ſecond ; before either 

« Statius, or Silius Italicus.---Though I allow to each of theſe their merits; but, perhaps, 
an epic poem was beyond the genius of either. I own I have often thought, it Statius 
* had ventured no farther than Ovid or Claudian, he would have ſucceeded better : fos 
his Sylvæ are, in my opinion, much better than his Thebais.* 

I believe I was of the ſame opinion formerly,” ſaid the author. 

And for what reaſon have you altered it ?* cries Booth. 

L have not altered it,“ anſwered the author; but, to tell you the truth, I have not 
any opinion at all about theſe matters at preſent. I do not trouble my head much with 
s . for there is no encouragement to ſuch ſtudies in this age. It is true, indeed, 
* 1 have now and then wrote a poem or two for the Magazines; but I never intend to 
* write any more: for a gentleman is not paid for his time. A ſheet is a ſheet with the 
* bookſellers; and, whether it be in proſe or verſe, they make no difference ; though 
< certainly there is as much difference to a gentleman in the work, as there is to a taylor, 
between making a plain and a laced ſuit. Rhimes are difficult things; they are ſtub- 

born things, fir. I have been ſometimes longer in ing a coupler, than I have been 
in writing a ſpeech on the ſide of the oppoſition, which hath been read with great ap- 
plauſe all over the kingdom.” | 

* I am glad you are pleaſed to confirm that,” cries Booth: for I proteft, it was an 
entire ſecret to me al this day. I was fo perfectly ignorant, that | thought the ſpeeches, 
* publiſhed in the Magazines, were really made by the members themſelves.” 

Some of them, and I believe I may, without vanity, ſay, the beſt,* cries the author, 
are all the production of my own pen; but, 1 believe, I ſhall leave it off ſoon, unleſs a 
* ſheet of ſpeech will fetch more than it does at preſent. In truth, the romance writing 
is the only branch of our buſineſs now, that is worth following. Goods of that fort 
have had ſo much ſucceſs lately in the market, that a bookſeller ſcarce cares what he 
* bids for them. And it is certainly the eaſieſt work in the world; you may write it - 

mo 
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« moſt as faſt as you can ſet pen to paper; and if you interlard it with à little ſcandal, a 
little Cake on ſome living characters of note, you cannot fail of ſucceſs,” 

Upon my word, fir,” cries Booth, you have greatly inſtructed me. I could not 
© have imagined, there had been ſo much regularity in the trade of writing, as you are 
« pleaſed to mention; by what I can perceive, the pen and ink is likely to become the 
« ſtaple commodity of the kingdom.“ | 

« Alas! fir,* anfwered the author, it is over ſtocked.---The market is over-ſtocked. 
There is no encouragement to merit, no patrons. I have been theſe five years ſoliciting 
a ſubſcription for my new tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with notes explana- 
* tory, hiſtorical, and critical; and I have ſcarce collected five hundred names yet. 

The mention of this tranſlation a little ſurpriſed Booth; not only as the author had 
juſt declared his intentions to forſake the tuneful muſes ; but for ſome other reaſons, 
which he had coRtetted from his converſation with our author, he little expected to hear 
of a propoſal to tranſſate any of the Latin poets. He proceeded, therefore, to catechiſe 
him a little farther ; and by his anſwers was fully ſatisfied, that he had the very ſame ac- 
quaintance with Ovid, that he had appeared to have with Lucan. 

The author then pulled out a bundle of papers, containing propoſals for his ſubſcrip- 
tion, and receipts; and addreſſing himſelf to Booth, ſaid. Though the place in which 
* we meet, fir, is an improper place to ſolicit favours of this kind; yet, perhaps, it may 
be in your power to ſerve me, if you wilt charge your pockets with ſome of theſe.” 
| Booth was juſt offering at an excuſe, when the bailiff introduced Colonel James, and the 
ſerjeant. | 

The unexpected viſit of a beloved friend to a man in affliction, eſpecially in Mr. 
Booth's ſituation, is a comfort which can ſcarce be equalled ; not barely from the hopes 
of relief, or redreſs, by his affiſtance ; but, as it is an evidence of fincere friendſhip, which 
ſcarce admits of any doubt or ſuſpicion. Such an inſtance doth, indeed, make a mans 
amends for all ordinary troubles and diſtreſſes; and we ought to think. ourſelves gainers,. 
by having had ſuch an opportunity of diſcovering, that we are poſſeſſed of one of the 
moſt valuable of all human poſſeſſions. 

Booth was fo tranſported at the fight of the colonel, that he dropt the propoſals which 
the author had put into his hand, and burſt forth into the higheſt profeſſions of gratitude 
to his friend, who behaved very properly om his ſide, and ſaid every thing which became 
the mouth of a friend on the occaſion. | 

It is true, indeed, he ſeemed not moved equally, either with Booth or the ſerjeant ;; 
both whoſe eyes watered at the ſcene. In truth, the colonel, though a very generous 


man, had not the leaſt grain of tenderneſs in his diſpoſition. His mind was formed of 


thoſe firm materials, of which nature formerly hammered out the ſtoic, and upon which, 
the ſorrows of no man living could make an impreſſion. A man of this temper, who- 
doth not much value danger, will fight for the perſon he calls his friend; and the man 
that hath but little value for his money will give it him; but ſuch friendſhip-is never to- 
be abſolutely depended on: for whenever the favourite paſſion interpoſes with it, it is 
ſure to ſublide and vaniſh into air. Whereas, the man, whoſe tender diſpoſition 
really feels the miſeries of another, will endeavour to relieve them for his own ſake ;. 
and, in ſuch a mind, friendſhip will often get the ſuperiority over every other paſſion. 
But from whatever motive it ſprung, the colonel's behaviour to Booth ſeemed truly 
amiable ; and ſo it appeared to the author, who took the firſt occaſion to applaud it in a 
very florid oration ; which the reader, when he recollects that he was a ſpeech-maker by 
2495 way will not be ſurpriſed at; nor, perhaps, will be much more ſurpriſed, that he 
oon after took an occaſion of clapping a propoſal into the colonel's hands; holding at 
the ſame time a receipt very viſible in his own. = 
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The colonel received both, and gave the author a guinea in exchange, which was 
double the ſum mentioned in the receipt; for which the author made a low boy, 
and very politely took his leave, ſaying, © 1 ſuppoſe, gentlemen, you may have ſome pri. 
vate bulineſs together; I heartily wiſh a ſpeedy end to your confinement ; and I con- 
s gratulate you on the poſſeſſing fo great, ſo noble, and fo generous a friend.” 


Book 8. 


CHAP. VI. 
Which inclines rather to ſatire than tanegyric. 


HE colonel had the curioſity to aſk Booth the name of the gentleman, who, in 
the vulgar language, had ſtruck, or taken him in for a guinea, with ſo much eaſe 
and dexterity. Booth anſwered, he did not know his name; all that he knew of him 
was, that he was the moſt impudent and illiterate fellow he had ever ſeen ; and that, by 
his own account, he was the author of moſt of the wonderful productions of the age. 
Perhaps,“ faid he, © it may look uncharitable in me, to blame you for your generoſity ; 
but I am convinced the fellow hath not the leaſt merit or c 
* ſcribed to the moſt horrid traſh that ever was publiſhed.” | 
© I care not a farthing what he publiſhes,* cries the colonel. © Heaven forbid, I ſhould 
be obliged to read half the nonſenſe I have ſubſcribed to. 

But, don't you think,“ faid Booth, that by ſuch indiſcriminate encouragement of 
© authors, you do a real miſchief to the ſociety ? by propagating the ſubſcriptions of ſuch 
. © fellows, ple are tired out, and with-hold their contributions to men of real merit; 

and, at the ſame time, you are contributing to fill the world, not only with nonſenſe, 
but with all the ſcurrility, indecency, and profaneneſs with which the age abounds; 

and with which all bad writers ſupply the defect of genius.“ 
Pugh l' cries the colonel, © I never conſider theſe matters. Good or bad, it is all 
© one to me; but there's an acquaintance of mine, and a man of great wit too, that 
thinks the worſt the beſt, as they are the ſureſt to make him laugh.” 


© Taſk pardon, fir,* ſays the ſerjeant ; but I wiſh your honour would conſider you: 
© own affairs a little; for it grows late in the evening * 

The ſerjeant ſays true, anſwered the colonel. + What is it you intend to do?“ 

Faith, colonel, I know not what I ſhall do. My affairs ſeem ſo irreparable, that | 
have been driving them, as much as poſſibly I could, from my mind. If I was to ſuffer 
alone, I think, I-could bear them with ſome philoſophy ; but when I conſider who ate 
_ © to be the ſharers in my fortune—the deareſt of children; and the beſt, the worthieſt, 
and the nobleſt of women. Pardon me, my dear friend, theſe ſenſations are above 
me, they convert me into a woman; they drive me to deſpair, to madneſs.” 

The colonel adviſed him to command himſelf; and told himy this was not the way to 
- retrieve his fortune. As to me, my dear Booth, ſaid he, you know, you may com- 

mand me as far as is really within my power.” 

Booth anſwered eagerly, that he was ſo far from expecting any more favours from the 
colonel, that he had reſolved not to let him know any thing of his misfortune. * No, 
my dear friend, cries he, I am too much obliged to you already ;* and then burſt 
into many fervent expreſſions of 1 till the colonel himſelf ſtopt him, and beg- 


- ged him to give an account of the debt or debts, for which he was detained in that 
horrid place. 


Booth anſwered, he could not be very exact; but he feared it was upwards of four 
hundred pounds. | | 


«| 


apacity; and you have ſub- 
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It is but three hundred pounds, indeed, fir,” cries the ſerjeant; if you can raiſe 
three hundred pounds you are a free man this moment. 

Booth, who did not apprehend the generous meaning of the ſerjeant, as well as, I 
believe, the reader will, anſwered, he was miſtaken; that he had computed his debts, and 
they amounted to upwards of four hundred pounds: nay, that the bailiff had ſhewn him 
writs for above that ſum. | 

Whether your debts are three or four hundred,“ cries the colonel, * the preſent buſi- 
© neſs is to give bail only; and then you will have fome time to try your friends. I 
think you might get a company abroad; and then I would advance the money on the 

6 pn; of half your pay: and, in the mean time, I will be one of your bail with all 
my heart.” . | 

Whilſt Booth poured forth his gratitude for all this kindneſs, the ſerjeant ran down 
ſtairs for the bailiff; and ſhortly after returned with him into the room. Wt ts. 

The bailiff, being informed that the colonel offered to be bail for his priſoner, anfwered 
a little ſurly, Well, fir, and who will be the other? you know, I ſuppoſe, there muſt 
de two; and I muſt have time to enquire after them.“ 

The colonel replied, *© I believe, fir, I am well known to be reſponſible for a much 
larger ſum than your demand on this gentleman; but if your forms require two, I ſup- 
* pole, the ſerjeant here will do for the other.” 

* I don't know the ſerjeant, nor you either, fir,” cries Bondum; and if you propoſe 
« yourſelves bail for the gentleman, I muſt have time to enquire after you.” 

Lou need very little time to enquire after me,“ ſays the colonel; * for I can ſend for 
* ſeveral of the law, whom I ſuppoſe you know, to ſatisfy you; but conſider it is very 
* late.” | 7 

* Yes, fir,” anſwered Bondum, I do conſider it is too late for the captain to be 
© bailed to-night.” 

* What do you mean by too late ?* cries the colonel. 

I mean, fir, that I muſt ſearch the office, and that is now ſhut up: for if my lord 
mayor and the court of aldermen would be bound for him, I would not diſcharge him, 
till I had ſearched the office.” | 

How, ir,” cries the colonel, © hath the law of England no more regard for the li- 
© berty of the ſubject, than to ſuffer ſuch fellows as you to detain a man in cuſtody for 
debt, when he can give undeniable ſecurity ?? 

© Don't fellow me,” ſaid the bailiff, I am as good a fellow as yourſelf, I believe, though 

you have that ribbond in your hat there.” 
Do you know who you are ſpeaking to ?* ſaid the ſerjeant. * Do you know you are 
talking to a colonel of the army? | | 

What's a colonel of the army to me !'—— cries the bailiff. I have had as good as 
he in my cuſtody before now.” | 

And a member of parliament'——cries the ſerjeant. 

© Is the gentleman a member of parliament ?—Well, and what harm have I ſaid—1 
am ſure I meant no harm, and if his honour is offended, I aſk his pardon; to be ſure 
his honour muſt know that the ſheriff is anſwerable for all the writs in the office, 
though they were never ſo many, and I am anſwerable to the ſheriff. I am ſure the 
captain can't ſay that I have ſhewn him any manner of incivility ſince he hath been 
hete. - And I hope, honourable fir,” cries he turning to the colonel, you don't take 
any thing amiſs that I ſaid, or meant by way of diſreſpect, or any ſuch matter. I did 
* not, indeed, as the gentleman here ſays, know who I was ſpeaking to; but I did not 
* ſay any thing uncivil as I know of, and | hope no offence.” de.” 
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The colonel was more eaſily age F than might have been expected, and told the bai- 
liff chat if it was againſt the rules of law to diſcharge Mr. Booth that evening, he muſt 
be contented. He then addreſſed himſelf to his friend, and began to preſcribe comfort 
and patience to him; ſaying he muſt reſt ſatisfied with his confinement that night, and 
the next morning he promiſed to viſit him again. 

Booth anſwered, that as for himſelf, + 44, 4 one night in any place was very little 
worth his regard. You and I, my dear friend, have both ſpent our evening in a worſe 
© ſituation than I ſhall in this houſe. All my concern is for my poor Amelia, whoſe ſuf. 
< feri on account of my abſence I know, and I feel with unſpeakable tenderneſs, 


Could I be affured ſhe was tolerably eaſy, I could be contented in chains or in a 


© dungeon.” 


« Give yourſelf no concern on her account,” ſaid the colonel, * I will wait on her my- 


© felf, though I break an engagement for that purpoſe, and will give her ſuch aſſurances 
as I am convinced will make her perfectly eaſy. 


Booth embraced his friend, and weeping over him, paid his acknowledgment with 


tears, for all his goodneſs. In words, indeed, he was not able to thank him; for gra- 


titude joining with his other paſſions almoſt choaked him, and ſtopt his utterance. 
After a ſcene, in which nothing paſt worth recounting, the colonel bid his 


; friend good-night ; and leaving the ſerjeant with him, made the beſt of his way back to 


CHAP. VI. 
Worthy a very ſerious peruſal. 
HE colonel found Amelia ſitting very diſconſolate with Mrs. Atkinſon. He en- 


tered the room with an air of great gaiety, aſſured Amelia that her huſband was 
perfectly well, and that he hoped the next day he would again be with her. | 
Amelia was a little comforted at this account; and vented many grateful expreſſions to 


the colonel, for this unparalleled friendſhip, as ſhe was pleaſed to call it. She could nor, 


however, help giving way ſoon after to a ſigh, at the thoughts of her huſband's bondage, 


and declared. that night would be the longeſt ſhe had ever known. 


This lady, madam,” cries the colonel, © muſt endeavour to make it ſhorter. And 


if you will give me leave, 1 will join in the fame endeavour.” Then after ſome more 


conſolatory ſpeeches, the colonel attempted to give a gay turn to the diſcourſe ; and ſaid, 
I was engaged to have ſpent this evening diſagreeably at Ranelagh, with a ſet of com- 
<"pany I did not like. How vaſtly am obliged to you, dear Mrs. Booth, that I paſs it 
« ſo infinitely more to my ſatisfaction !* | | 

© Indeed, colonel,” faid Amelia, I am convinced that to a mind fo rightly turned as 
yours, there muſt be a much ſweeter reliſh in the higheſt offices of friendſhip, than in 


any pleaſures which the gayeſt public places can afford.” ; 
Upon my word, madam,* ſaid the colonel, © You now do me more than juſtice. | 


© have, and always had the utmoſt indifference for ſuch pleaſures. Indeed, I hardly allow 


them worthy of that name, or if they are ſo at all, it is in a very low degree. In my 
b opinion, the highelt friendſhip muſt always lead us to the higheſt pleaſure.” 


Here Amelia entered into a long diſſertation on friendſhip, in which ſhe pointed ſeveral 
times directly at the colonel as the hero of her tale. | 


The colonel highly applauded all her ſentiments ; and when he could not avoid taking 
the compliment to himſelf, he received it with a moſt reſpectful bow. He then tried 


his hand likewiſe at deſcription, in which he found means to repay all Amelia's panegyric 
| | | in 


—— a AM. 
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in kind. This, though he did with all poſſible delicacy, yet a curious obſerver might 
have 8 apt to ſuſpect that it was chiefly on her account that the colonel had avoided the 
maſquerade. | 
15 diſcourſes of this kind they paſt the evening, till it was very late, the colonel never 
offering to ſtir from his chair before the clock had ſtruck one; when he thought, perhaps, 
chat decency obliged him to take his leave. f | 5 
As ſoon as he was gone, Mrs. Atkinſon ſaid to Mrs. Booth, I think, madam, you . 
told me this afternoon, that the colonel was married.“ | 
Amelia anſwered, ſhe did ſo. | | | 
2 I _ likewiſe, madam,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, * you was acquainted with the colo- 
« nel's lady.“ ; 1 10 03 Sn a | 
Amelia anſwered, that ſhe had been extremely intimate with her abroad. 8 
© Ts ſhe young, and handſome,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, * In ſhort, pray, was it a match 
© of love or convenience? | 
Amelia anſwered, entirely of love, ſhe believed, on his fide: for that the lady had 
little or no fortune. 13 | 
© I am very glad to hear it,“ ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon : For I am ſure the colonel is in love 
* with ſomebody, I think, I never ſaw a more luſcious picture of love drawn than that 
© which he was pleaſed to give us, as the portraiture of friendſhip. I have read, indeed. 
of Pylades and Oreſtes, Damon and Pythias, and other great friends of old; nay, I 
© ſometimes flatter myſelf that I am capable of being a friend myſelf ; but as for that 
fine, ſoft, tender, delicate paſſion, which he. was pleaſed to deſcribe, I am convinced 
there muſt goa he and a ſhe to the compoſition.” | | | 
Upon my word, my dear, you are miſtaken,” cries Amelia. © If you had known 
the friendſhip which hath always ſnbſiſted between the colonel and my huſband, you 
* would not imagine it poſſible for any deſcription to exceed it. Nay, I think his beha- 
* viour this very day is ſufficient to convince you.” | | 
© I own what he hath done to-day hath great merit,“ ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon; and yet 
from what he hath ſaid to - night You will pardon me, dear madam ; perhaps I 
am too quick-ſighted in my obſervations, nay, I am afraid I am even impertinent, , . 
* Fie! upon it, cries Amelia, how can you talk in that ſtrain ? do you imagine I ex. 
* pet ceremony. Pray ſpeak what: you think with the utmoſt freedom.” 
Did he not then,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, *© repeat the words, the - fineſt woman in the 
world, more than once? did he not make uſe of an expreſſion which might have be- 
come the mouth of Oroondates himſelf ? — If I remember, the words were theſe, 
That had he been Alexander the Great, he ſhould have thought it more glory to have 
* wiped off a tear from the — eyes of Statira, than to have conquered fifty worlds.” 
Did he ay ſo??. cries Amelia J think he did ſay ſomething like it; but my 
thoughts were ſo full of my huſband that I took little notice. But what would you in- 
fer from what he ſaid ? I hope you don't think he is in love with me! X g 
* I hope he doth not think ſo himſelf, anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon, though when he men- 
* tioned the bright eyes of Statira, he fixed his own eyes on yours with the moſt languiſh- 
ing air 1 ever heheld.* | OA 4 aan 
Amelia was going to anſwer, when the ſerjeant arrived, and then ſhe immediately fell 
to enquiring after her huſband z and received ſuch ſatis factory anſwers to all her many 
queſtions concerning him, that ſhe expreſſed great pleaſure. Theſe ideas ſo poſſeſſed her 
mind, that without once caſting her thoughts on any other matters, ſhe took her leave of 
the ſerjeant and his lady, and-repaired to bed to her children, in a room which Mrs. At- 
kinſon had provided her in the ſame houſe ; where we will at preſent wiſh her a good night. 
Voz IV. * D d CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Conſiſting of grave matters. 


the eyes of the gentle Amelia, on her homely bed, and ſhe enjoyed a fweer and 


coke ſpair, 5 | 
: ere is a time, I think, according to one of our poets, Iden aud 
This, : ſuppoſe, is when they are well 1 85 — amy Ap 


Nor „nor Mandragora, in 
Nor all the drouſy ſyrups of the eaſt 
8 Will ever medicine chem t flumber. 


The colonel was, at preſent, unhappily tormented by. both theſe Gends: His laſt even · 
ing's oonverſation with Amelia had dane his buſineſs effectually. The 'many kind words 


had ſpoken to him, the many kind looks ſhe had given him, as being, ſhe conceived, 


the friend and: preſerver of her huſband, had made an entire — Fer his heart. 
Thus, the very love which ſhe bore him, as the to whom her little family were 


to owe their preſervation and happineſs, inſpired him with bis of ſinking them all 
ip the owes lh of ruin and miſtry; and while ſhe ſmiled with all her fweetnefs on the 


ppoſed: friend of her huſband, ſhe was converting that friend into his moſt bitter enemy. 


Friendſhip, take heed; if woman interfere, 
Be ſure the hour of thy deſtruction's near. | 


Theſe are the lines of Vanbrugh ; and the ſentiment is Better than the poerry. To lay 
the truth, as a handſome wiſe is the cauſe and cement of many falfe- friendſhips, the is 
r 

| the o the 5 very plai s; but the object of his envy 
may. be more difficult to diſcover. Nature and fortune ſeemed to ſtrive with a ki 
of rivalſhip, which ſhould beſtow moſt on the colonel. Phe former had given him per- 
ſon, parts, and conſtitution, in all which he was jor to almoſt every other man. 
The latter had given him rank in life, and riches, both in a very eminent degree. Whom 
then ſhould this happy man — bere, left ambition ſhould miſtead the reader to ſearch 
the palaces of the great, we will direct him at once to Gray's-Inn-Lane; where in a 
miſerable bed, in a miſerahle roam, he will ſee. a miſerable broken lieutenant, in a miſe- 
rable condition, with ſeveral heavy debts on his back, and withour a penny in his pocket. 
This, and no other, was the object of the colonel's envy. And why ? becauſe this wretch 
was poſſeſſed of the affeRions of a poor little lamb; which all the vaſt flecks that were 
within the power and reach of the colonel, could not prevent that glutton's longing for. 
And fure this image of the lamb is not improperly er this occafon: for what 
was the colonePs deſine hut to lead this poor lamb, as it were, to the ſhughter, in order 
to purchaſe a feaſt of a few. days by ber final deſtruction, and to tear her away from the 
arm of one where ihe mes ſure of deing ſondled and careſſed all the days of „ 


HIL E innocence and chearful hope, in ſpite of che malie of fortune, cloſed 


W. fleep; the colonel lay reſtleſs all night on his down: his mind was affected with 
a kind of 1 5 fit ; ſometimes ſcorched up with flaming deſires, and again chilled with 


gorgod with the food cher moſt delight in; but 


er 6 


2 © 
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' While the colonet was igitated with theſe thoughts, his greateſt comfort was, that 
Amelia and Booth were now ſeparated, and his greateſt terror was of their coming again 
together. From wiſhes therefore he began to meditate defigns ; and fo far was he from 
any intention of procuring the liberty of his friend, that he began to form ſchemes of 
prolonging his confinement, till he could procure ſome means of ſending him away far 
from ber; in which caſe he doubted not but of ſucceeding in all he defired. 

He was forming this in his mind, when a ſervant informed him, that one ſerjeant 
Atkinſon deſired to with his honour. The ferjeant was immediately admitted, and 
acquainted the colonel, that if he pleaſed to go and become bail for Mr. Booth, another 
unexceptionable houſe-keeper would be there to join with him. This perfon the ſerjeant 
had procured that morning, and had, by leave of his wife, given him a bond of indem- 
nification for the purpoſe. ql ' 

The colonel did not ſeem fo elated with this news as Atkinfon expected. On the con- 
trary, inſtead of making a direct anſwer to what Atkinſon ſaid, the colonel began thus: 
I think, ſerjeant, Mr. Booth hath told me that you was foſter-brother to his lady. She 
is really a charming woman, and it is a thouſand pities ſhe ſhould ever have been placed 
in the dreadful fituation ſhe is now in, There is nothing ſo filly as for ſubaltern officers 
* of the to marry, unleſs where they meet with women of very great fortunes in- 
« deed. What can be the event of their marrying otherwiſe, but encailipg miſery and 
< on their wives and their ity ? | | 

Al fir ff cries the ſerjeant, it is too late to think of thoſe matters now. To be 
< ſure my lady might have married one of the top gentlemen in the country: for ſhe is 
« certainly one of the beſt, as well as one of the handſomeſt women in the kingdom; 
© and if ſhe had been fairly dealt by, would have had a very great fortune into the bar- 
< gain, Indeed the is worthy of the greateſt prince in the world; and if I had been the 

teſt prince in the world, I ſhould have thought myſelf happy with ſuch a wife; 
ſhe was pleaſed to like the lieutenant, and certainly there can be no happineſs in 


6 
* but 


5 m_ * 
6 ee, ſerjeant, aid the colonel, © you know very well that I am the lieutenant's 
© friend. I think I have ſhewn myſelf fo. | | 

© Indeed, our honour bath,“ quoth the ſerjeant, more than once, to my Knowledge. 

© But I am angry with him for his imprudence, greatly angry with him for his im- 
© prudence ; and the more ſo, as it affects a lady of ſo much worth.” | | 
She is, indeed, a lady of the higheſt worth,” cries: the ſerjeant. Poor dear lady, I 
© knew her, an't-pleafe your honour, from her infancy ; and the ſweereft-tempered, beſt- 
* natured lady ſhe is, n I have always loved her as if 
© ſhe was my own ſiſter, —Nay, ſhe hath very often called me brother; and I have taken 
© it to be a greater honour than if I was to be called a officer.” _ | 

© What pity it is,” ſaid the colonel, © that this worthy creature ſhould be expoſed to ſa 
© much miſery by the tleſs behaviour of a man, who, though I am his friend, I 
cannot help ſaying, hath guilty of .imprudence, at leaſt, Why could he not live 
upon eee what had he to do to run himfelf into debt in this outrageous 
manner? ä 

* I wiſh. indeed;” cries the ſerjeant, he had been a little more conſiderative; but, I 
; this will be a warning to him.” | | 

Ho am I ſure of that,” anſwered the colonel ; © or what reaſon is there to expect 
© it? extray is a vice of which men are not fo eaſily cured. I have t a 
1 this matter, Mr. 1 and upon the moſt mature deliberation, I am 
r for him and his poor lady, that he ſhould ſmart a 
: more.” 
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* Your honour, ſir, to be ſure is in the right,” replied. the ſerjeant; but yet, ſir, if 
« you will pardon me for ſpeaking, I hope you will be pleaſed to conſider my poor lady 
* caſe. She ſuffers, all this while, as much or more than the lieutenant ;- for I know her 
© 'fa well, that I am certain ſhe will. never have a moment's eaſe till her huſband is out of 
* confinement.” | 41 | 
© Tknow women better than you, ſerjeant, cries the colonel : they fometimes place 
© their affections on a huſband, as children do on their nurſe; but they are both to be 
© weaned. I know you, ſerjeant, to be a fellow of ſenſe as well as ſpirit, or I ſhould not 
6 ou ſo freely to you; but I took a fancy to you a long time ago, and: I intend to 
a I 2 but firſt, I aſk you. this queſtion, is your attachment to Mr. Booth, or to 
* his lady?“ 


by 


« Certainly, fir,” ſaid the ferjeant, © I muſt love my lady beſt. Not but l have a great 


« affection for the lieutenant too; becauſe I know my hath the ſame; and, indeed, 
he hath been always very good to me, as far as was in his power. A: heutenant, your 
| © honour knows, can't do a great deal; but I have always: him my friend upon all 
* occaſions.* | 


© You ſay true,” cries the colonel, a lieutenant: can do but little; but I can do much 
© to ſerve you, and will too—Bur let me aſk you one queſtion Who was the lady whom 
I faw laſt night with Mrs. Booth at her lodgings ?* 2411-94] 627 

Here the ſerjeant bluſhed, and repeated, The lady, ſir !”' ul $6 

Ap, a lady, a woman,” cries the colonel, who ſupped with us: laſt night. She 

© looked rather too much like a gentle woman for the miſtreſs of a lodging houſe. 
The ſerjeant's cheeks glowed at this compliment to his wife, and he was _ ing to 
own her, when the colonel proceeded. : I think. I never ſaw in my life ill looking, 
* ſly, demure a bl would. give ſomething, methinks, to know who ſhe was.” 


£ 5 1 don't know, indeed, cries. the ſerjeant in great confuſion. I know nothing about 
the "EF | 7 44 


| would enquire,” faid the colonel, and let me know her name, and like- 
* wiſe what ſhe is. I have a ſtrange curioſity. to know; and let me ſee you again this even- 
_ ing exactly at ſeven.” = . eit 2426 1 r 
And will not your honour then go to the lieutenant this morning?“ ſaid Atkinſon: 
It is not in my power,” anſwered the colonel : I am engaged another way. Beſides 
there is no haſte in this affair. If men will be imprudent, they muſt ſuffer the conſe- 
quences. Come to me at ſeven, and bring me all the particulars you can concerning 
a in looked jade, I mentioned to you; for Lam reſolved to know who ſhe is. And 
22 n to you, ſeneant ; be aſſured I will take an opportunity to do ſome- 
thing for you.“ He” 1 | Nin 
Though ſome readers may, perhaps, think the ſerjeant not unworthy: of the freedom 
with which the colonel treated him, yet that haughty officer. would have been very back - 
ward to have condeſcended to ſuch Amiliagey with one of his rank, had he not propoſed 
ſome defigf from it. In truth, he began to conceive hopes of making the ſerjeant in- 
ſtrumental to his deſign on Amelia; in other words, to convert him into a pimp; an 
office, in which the colonel had been ſerved by Atkinſon's betters; and which, as he 
knew it was in his power very well to reward him, he had no apprehenſion that the ſer- 
jeant would decline: an opinion which the ſerjeant might have pardoned, though he 
had never given the leaſt grounds for it, ſince the colonel borrowed it from the know- 
ledge of his own heart. This dictated to him, that he, from a bad motive, was capable 
of Sefiring to debauch his friend's wife; and the fame heart inſpired him to _ that 
another, from another bad motive, might be guilty of the ſame breach of friendſhip, in 
« aſfiſting him. Few men, I believe, think better of others than of themſe]yes.; nor do 
e 


they 


* 
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they eaſily allow the exiſtence of any virtue of which they perceive no traces in their. 
own-minds : for which reaſon I have obſerved, that it is extremely difficult to perſuade a 

e that you are an honeſt man; nor would you ever ſucceed in the attempt by the 
ſtrongeſt evidence, was it not for the comfortable concluſion which the rogue draws, that 
he who proves himſelf to be honeſt, proves himſelf to be a fool at the ſame time. 


A 
A curious chapter, from which a curious reader may draw ſundry obſervations. 


HE ſerjeant retired from the colonel in a very dejected ſtate of mind; in which, 
| e fey leave him a while, and — Amelia; who, — _ as — 
was up, had diſpatched Mrs. Atkinſon to off her former ings, and to bring o 
all cloaths and other moveables. wi NEG 4 

The truſty meſſenger returned without performing: her errand: for Mrs. Elliſon had. 
locked up all her rooms, and was gone out very early that morning, and the ſervant 
knew not whither ſhe was gone. 

The two ladies now ſat down to breakfaſt, together with Amelia's two children; after 
which, Amelia declared ſhe would take a coach and viſit her huſband,. To this motion, 
Mrs. Atkinſon ſoon agreed, and offered to be her companion. To ſay truth, I think it. 
was reaſonable enough ; and the great abhorrence- which Booth' had of ſceing_ his wife in. 
_ a bailiff*s houſe, was, perhaps, rather too nice and delicate. | 

When the ladies were both dreſt, and juſt' going to ſend for their vehicle, a great 
knocking was heard at the. door, and preſently. Mrs. James was-uſhered into the room. 

This viſit was diſagreeable enough to Amelia, as it detained her from the ſight of her. 
huſband, for which ſhe ſo eagerly longed. However, as ſhe-had no doubt but that the 
0 would be reaſonably ſhort, ſhe reſolved to receive the lady with all the complailance. 
in her power. | 
Mrs. James now behaved herſelf ſo very unlike the. perſon that ſhe lately appeared, 
that it might have ſurpriſed any one who doth not know, that beſides that.of a fine lady, 
which is all mere art and mummery, every ſuch woman hath ſome real character at t 
bottom, in which, whenever nature gets the better of her, ſhe acts. Thus the fineſt. 
ladies in the world will ſometimes love, and ſometimes ſcratch, according to their diffe- 
rent natural „ with great fury and violence, though both of theſe are equally, 
inconſiſtent with a fine lady's artificial character. 74 

Mrs. James then was at the bottom a very good-natured woman; and the moment ſhe. 
heard of Amelia's misfortune, was ſincerely grie ved at it. She had acquieſced on the 
very firſt motion with the colonel's deſign of inviting her to her houſe; and this morning 
at breakfaſt, when he had acquainted her that Amelia made ſome difficulty in accepting. 
the offer, very readily undertook to go herſelf and perſuade her friend to accept the in- 
vitation. * . »> #4 

She now preſſed this matter with ſuch earneſtneſs, that Amelia, who was not ex- 
tremely verſed in the art of denying, was hardly able to refute her importunity ; nothing, 
indeed, but her affection to Mrs. Atkinſon. could have prevailed on her to refuſe; that. 
| Point, however, ſhe would not give up, and Mrs. James, at laſt, was contented with a. 
promiſe, that as ſoon as their affairs were ſettled; Amelia, with her huſband and family, 


would make her a viſit, and.ſtay ſome time with her in the country, whither ſhe was ſoon . 
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206 A M E L. I A. Book 8. 
Having obtained this promiſe, Mrs. James, after many very friendly profeſſians, took 


her leave; and ſtepping into her coach, re- aſſumed che fine lady, and drove away to join 


her company at an auction. 


The moment ſhe was gone, Mrs. Atkinſon, who had left the room upon the approach 5 


of Mrs. James, returned into it, and was informed by Amelia of all that had paſt. 
Fray, madam, “ faid Mrs. Atkinſon, * do this colonel and his lady live, as it is called, 
well together? 5 | 
If you mean to aſk,” cries Amelia, whether they are a very fond couple, I muſt an. 
ſwer that I believe they are not. | 
© I have been told,“ ſays Mrs. Atkinſon, that there have been inftances of women 
who have become bawds to their own huſbands, and the huſbands pimps for them.” 
Fie upon it,“ cries Amelia. I hope there are no fuch people. Indeed, my dear, 


this is being a little too cenſorious.“ 


Call it what you pleaſe,” anſwered Mrs. Atkinſon. lt ariſes from my love to you, 
and my fears for your danger. You know the proverb of a burnt child; and if ſuch 
a one hath any nature, it will dread the fire, on the account of others as well as on 
its own. And if I may ſpeak my fentiments freely, I cannot think you will be in ſafety 
< at this colonel's houſe.” 

I cannot but believe your apprehenſions to be ſincere,” replied Amelia, and I mult 
© think, myſelf obliged to you bp chem; but I am convi you are entirely in an error. 
© I lock on Colonel James as · the meſt generous and beſt of men. He was a. friend, and 
® an excellent friend too, to my hufband, long before F was acquainted with him, and 
* he 14 done him a — inet offices. What do you ſay of his behaviour yeſter- 


< I wiſh,” cries Mrs, Atkinſon, *that his behaviour to-day had been equal. What am 


now going to undertake is the moſt diſagreeable office of friendſhip, but it is a neceſſary 


© one. I muſt tell you therefore what paſt this morning between the colonel and Mr. At- 
© Kinfon ; for though it will hurt you, you ought, on many accounts, to know it.” | Here 
ſhe related the whole which we have recorded in the preceding chapter, and with which 
the ſerjeant had acquainted her, while Mrs. James was paying her viſit ro Amelia. And 
as tlie ſerjeant had painted the matter er in ſtronger 9 the e ; ſo * 
Atkinſon again a little improved on the ſerjeant. Neither of theſe | e, perhaps, 
intended to aggravate an * but ſuch is, I believe, N conſe- 
quence of all reports. Atkinſon, indeed, may be ſuppoſed not to fee. what related 
to James in the moſt favourable light, as the ſerjeant, with more honeſty than prudence, 
had Alten to his wife, that the colonel had not the kindeſt opinion of her, and had 
called her a fly and demure -; it is true he omitted Ill-· looking b— two words, which 
are, perhaps, ſuperior to the patience of any Job in petticoats that ever lived. He made 
amends, however, by ſubſtituting ſome other phraſes in their ſtead, not extremely agrec- 
able to a female ear. l | | * 

It d.to Amelia, from Mrs. Atkinſon's relation, that the colonel had groſsly abuſ - 
ed Booth to the ſerjeant, and had abſolutely refuſed to become his bail. Poor Amelia be- 
came a pale and motionleſs ſtatue at this account. At length, the cried, If this be true, 
I and mine are all, indeed, undone. We have no comfort, no hope, no friend left. — 
©T cannot diſbelieve you. I know you would not deceive me. Why ſhould you, in- 
© deed, deceive me ?—But what can have cauſed this alteration ſince laſt night? Did I 
© fay or do any thing to offend him ?? 

© You ſaid, and did rather, I believe, a great deal too much to pleaſe him,“ anſwered 
Mrs. Atkinſon. * Beſides, he is not in the leaft offended with you. On the contrary, he 
* ſaid many kind things. 
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What can my poor love have done ?* ſaid Amelia. He hath not ſeen the colonel | fox 

6 ſince laſt night. Some villain hath ſer him againſt my huſband ; he was once before 1 

© ſuſpicious of ſuch a perſon. Some cruel monſter hath belied his innocence.” 1 
Pardon me, dear madam,* ſaid Mrs, Atkinſon, * I believe the perſon who hath in» 

« jured the captain with this friend of his, is one of the worthieſt and beſt of creatures— 


« Nay, do not be ſurpriſed ; the perſon: I mean, is even your fair ſelf : ſure you would. 5 
© not be ſo dull in any other caſe; but in this, gratitude, humility, modeſty, every vir-- 11 
tue ſhuts your eyes. | 171 

Mortales bebetant viſus, In 


« as Virgil ſays. What in the world can be more conſiſtent, than his deſire to have yon 
« at his own houſe; and to keep your huſband confined in another? all that he ſaid, and 
« all that he did yeſterday ; and, what is more convincing to me than both, all that he 
© looked laſt night, are very conſiſtent with both theſe deſigns.” . 
O Heavens l' cries Amelia, you chill my blood with horror ! the idea freezes me 
to death: I can not, muſt not, will not think it. Nothing but conviction— Heaven 
© forbid, I ſhould ever have more convittion ! and did he abuſe my huſband ! What! 
did he abuſe a poor, unhappy, diſtreſt creature; oppreft, ruined, torn ſrom his chil- 
« dren, torn away from his wretched wife; the honeſteſt, worthieſt, nobleſt, tendereſt, 2 
Ne beſt Y—Here ſhe burſt into an agony of grief, which exceeds the power of. 
cription. | 
In mis fituation, Mrs. Atkinſon was doing. her utmoſt to ſupport her, when a moſt > 
violent knocking was heard at the door, and immediately the ſerjeant ran haſtily into the 
room; bringing with him a cordial, which preſently relieved Amelia. What this cordial 
Was, We inform the reader in due time. In the mean while, he muſt ſuſpend his 
curiolity ; and the gentlemen. at White's may lay wagers, whether it was Ward's pill, or | 
Doctor James's powder. | "' 
But before we cloſe this chapter, and return back to the bailiff*s houſe, we muſt do · f: 
| 


our beſt to reſcue the character of our heroine from the dulneſs of apprehenſion, which: 
ſeveral of our n lay more heavily to her charge than was doae 
by her friend Mrs. Atkinſon. | 

I muſt inform, therefore, all ſuch readers, that it is not, becauſe innocence is more - 
blind than guilt, that the former often overlooks and tumbles into the pit, which the 
latter foreſees and avoids. The truth is, that it is almoſt impoſſible guilt ſhould miſs the 
—_ all the ſnares in its way, as it is conſtantly prying cloſely into every cor- 
ner, in o to lay ſnares for others. Whereas innocence, having no ſuch 2 
walks fearleſsly and careleſsly through life; and is conſequently liable to tread on the 

ns, Which cunning hath laid to entrap it. To ſpeak plainly, and without or 

„it is not want of ſenſe, but want of ſuſpicion by which innocence is be- 

trayed. Again, we often. admire at the folly of the dupe, when we ſhould transfer our 
whole ſurpriſe to the aſtoniſhing guilt of the betrayer. In a word, many an ina 
cent ge hath owed his ruin to this circumſtance alone, that the degree of villaigy; 
was ſuch as muſt have exceeded the faith e | 
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* CHAP. X. 
WE In which are many profound ſecrets of philiſopby. 
BREE H, having had enough of the author's company the preceding day, choſe 


now another companion. Indeed the author was not very ſolicitous of a ſecond in- 
terview : for, as he could have no hope from Booth's pocket, ſo he was not likely to re. 
- ceive much increaſe to his vanity from Booth's converſation : for, low as this wretch was 
in virtue, ſenſe, learning, birth and -fortune, he was by no means low in his vanity. 
This paſſjon, indeed, was ſo high in him, and at the ſame time. ſo blinded him to bis 
own demerits, that he hated every man, who did not either flatter him or give him mo- 
ney. In ſhort,” he claimed a ftrange kind of right; either to cheat all his acquaintance of 
their praiſe, or to pick their pockets of their pence; in which latter caſe, he himſelf 
repaid very liberally with panegyric. ws | | | 
A very little ſpecimen of ſuch a fellow muſt have ſatisfied a man of Mr. Booch's tem- 
per. He choſe, therefore, now to aſſociate himſelf with that gentleman, of whom Bon- 
dum had given ſo ſhabby a character. In ſhort, Mr, Booth's opinion of the bailiff was 
ſuch, that he recommended a man moſt, where he leaſt intended it. Nay, the bailiff, 
in the preſent inſtance, though he had drawn a malicious concluſion, honeſtly avowed, 
that this was drawn only from tke poverty of the perſon ;. which is never, I believe, any 
forcible diſrecommendation to a good mind: but he muſt have had a very bad mind, in- 
deed, who, in Mr. Booth's circumſtances, could have difliked or deſpiſed another man, 
becauſe that other man was poor. | 2 | 
Some previous converſation having paſt between this gentleman and Booth, in which 
they had both opened their ſeveral 7 ara to each other; the former caſting an affectio- 
nate look on the latter, expreſt great compaſſion for his circumſtances z; for which, Booth 
thanking him, ſaid, You muſt have a great deal of compaſſion, and be a very good 
_ in ſuch a terrible ſituation as you Eccribe yourſelf, to have any pity to ſpare for 
* other people.“ 4 | 
My affairs, ſir, anſwered the gentleman, are very bad, it is true; and yet there is 
© one circumſtance, which makes you appear to me more the object of pity than 1 am 
* xo myſelf; and it is this, that you muſt from your years be a novice. in affliction; 
whereas I have ſerved a long apprenticeſhip to miſery, and ought, by this time, to be a 
Pretty good maſter of my trade. To ſay the truth, I believe, habit reaches men to 
bear the burthens of the mind, as it enures them to bear heavy burthens on their 
* ſhoulders. Without uſe and experience, the ſtrongeſt minds and bodies both will ſtag- 
ger under a weight, which habit might render eaſy, and even contemptible.* - 
There is great juſtice, cries Booth, in the compariſon ; and, I think, I have myſelf 


« experienced the truth of it: for I am not that Tyro in affliction, which you ſeem to ap- 


- © prehend me. And, perhaps, it is from the very habit you mention, that I am able to 
< ſupport my preſent misfortunes a little like a man.? 
The gentleman ſmiled at this, and cried, * Indeed, captain, you are a young philo- 
< ſopher* _ . | 12 
< Tthink,* cries Booth, I have ſome pretenſions to that philoſophy which is taught 
- 1 z and you ſeem to be of opinion, fir, that is one of the beſt ſchools of 
* philoſophy.” To 
I mean, no more, fir,” ſaid the gentleman, * than that in the days of our affliction, 
ve are inclined to think more ſeriouſly, than in thoſe ſeaſons of life, when we are en- 
* gaged in the hurrying purſuits of buſineſs or pleaſure, when we have ncither leiſure 
| £88 
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nor inclination to ſift and examine things to the bottom. Now there are two conſide- 
© rations, which, from my having long fixed my thoughts upon them, have greatly ſup- 
ported me under all my afflictions. The one is the brevity of life, even at its longett 
duration, which the wiſeſt of men hath compared to the ſhort dimenſion of a ſpan. 
One of the Roman poets compares it to the duration of a race; and another, to the 
© much ſhorter tranſition of a wave. | 

* The ſecond conſideration is the uncertainty of it. Short as its utmoſt limits are, ic 
is far from being aſſured of reaching thoſe limits. The next day, the next hour, the 
next moment may be the end of our courſe. Now of what value is ſo uncertain, fo 
« precarious a ſtation ? This conſideration, indeed, however lightly it is paſſed over in our 
conception, doth, in a great meaſure level all fortunes and conditions; and gives no 
mana right to triumph in the happieſt ſtate, or any reaſon to repine in the moſt miſer- 
© able. Would the moſt worldly men fee this, in the light in which they examine all 
other matters, they would ſoon feel and acknowledge the force of this way of reaſon - 


ing: for which of them would give any price for an eſtate, from which they were li- 


able to be immediately ejected; or, would they not laugh at him as a madman, who 
accounted himſelf rich from ſuch an uncertain poſſeſſion ! This is the fountain, fir, from 
* which I have drawn my philoſophy. Hence it is, that I have learnt to look on all thoſe 
things, which are eſteemed the bleflings of life, and thoſe which are dreaded as its 
* evils, with ſuch a degree of indifference, that as I ſhould not be elated with poſſeſſing 
the former, ſo neither am I greatly dejected and depreſſed by ſuffering the latter. Is 
the actor eſteemed happier, to whoſe lot it falls to play the principal part, than he who 
* plays the loweſt? and yet the drama may run twenty nights together, and by conſe- 
© quence may out-laſt our lives; but, at the beſt, life is only a little longer drama; and 
© the buſineſs of the great ſtage is conſequently a little more ſerious than that which is 
performed at the theatre royal. But even here, the cataſtrophes and calamities which 
are repreſented, are capable of affecting us. The wiſeſt men can deceive themſelves 
into feeling the diſtreſſes of a tragedy, though they know them to be merely imagj- 
* nary ;* and the children will often lament them as realities : what wonder then, if thete 
* tragical ſcenes, which I allow to be a little more ſerious, ſhould a little more affect us? 
.* where then is the remedy, but in the philofophy 1 have mentioned; which, when once 
* by a long courſe of meditation it is reduced to a habit, teaches us to ſet a juſt value on 
* every thing; and cures at once all eager wiſhes and abject fears, all violent joy and 
grief concerning objects which cannot endure long, and may not exiſt a moment.” 

Lou have expreſt yourſelf extremely well,“ cries Booth, and I entirely agree with 
the juſtice of your ſentiments ; but, however true all this may be in theory, I ſtill doubt 
its efficacy in practice. And the cauſe of the difference between thete two is this; 
that we reaſon from our heads, but act from our hearts: 


—— Video meliora, probogue; 
Deteriora ſequor. 


Nothing can differ more widely than wiſemen and fools, in their eſtimation of things; 


but as both act from their uppermoſt paſſion, they both often act alike, What com- 


fort then can your philoſophy give to an avaricious man, who is deprived of his riches 
or, to an ambitious man, who is ſtript of his power? to the fond lover, who is torn 
from his miſtreſs 3 or, to the tender.huſband, who i$dragged from his wife? do you 
* really think, that any meditations on the ſnortneſs of life will ſooth them in their afflie- 
nons ? is not this very ſhortneſs itſelf one of their afflictions? and if the evil they 
* fuffer be a temporary deprivation of what they love, will they not think their fate the 
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harder, and lament the more, that they are to loſe any part of an enjoyment, to which 
* there is ſo ſhort and fo uncertain a period? | 

— beg leave, fir,” ſaid the gentleman, * to-diſtinguiſh here, By philoſophy, I do not 
mean the bare knowledge of Bake and wrong; but an energy, a. Habit, as Ariſtotle 
calls it; and this I do firmly believe, with. him and with the ſtoics, is ſuperior to all 


the attacks of fortune.” 


He was proceeding, when the bailiff came in, and in a ſurly tone bad tliem both, 


good-morrow; after which, he aſked the philoſopher, if he was prepared to go to New- 
gate; for that he muſt carry him thither that afternoon. þ- 


The poor man ſeemed very much ſhocked with. this news. ©T'hope,” cries he, you: 
vill give a little longer time, if not till. the return of the writ. But I beg you parti- 
< cularly, not to carry me thither to-day ; for I expect my wife and children here in the 


evening.“ 


have nothing to do with wives and children,“ cried tlie Bailiff . I never deſire to. 


. * ſee any wives and children here. I like no ſuch company.“ 


© 1 intreat you,“ ſaid the priſoner, give me another day. I ſhall. take it as a great 
© bn z and you will diſappoint me in the cruelleſt:manner in the world, if you re- 
© fuſe me.“ 


* I can't help people's diſappointments,” cries the bailiff, I muſt conſider» myſelf and 


my own family. I know not where I ſhall: be paid the money that's due already. I 


can't afford to keep priſoners at my own expence. 
« I don't intend it ſhall be at your expence,” cries the philoſopher; my wife is gone 


to raiſe money this morning, and I hope to pay you all F owe you at her arrival. But 


ve intend to ſup together to-night at your houſe; and if you. ſhould remove me now, 
it would be the moſt barbarous diſappointment to us both, and will make me the moſt 


 * miſerable man alive.“ 


* Nay, for my part,” ſaid the bailiff, I domt deſire to do any thing barbarous. I 
know how to treat gentlemen” with: civility as well as another. And when people pay 
as they go, and ſpend their money like gentlemen, I am ſure no body can . accuſe me 
of any incivility ſince I have been in the office. And if you intend to be merry. to- 


8 a a 


BE, * I am not the man that will prevent it Though I ſay it, you may have as good 
1 


upper dreſt here as at any. tavern in town.“ 

Since Mr. Bondum is fo. kind, captain,” ſaid the philoſoper, I hope for the favour 
© of your company. I aſſure you, if it ever be my fortune to go abroad into the world, 
I ſhall be proud of the honour of your-acquaintance.” | 
Indeed, ſir, cries Booth, it is an honour I ſhall. be very ready to accept; but as 
* for this evening, I cannot help ſaying, I hope to be engaged in another place. 

I promiſe” you, fir,” anſwered the other, I ſhall rejoice at your. liberty, though | 
am a loſer by it.” a 

Why, as to that matter,“ cries Bondum wich a ſneer, I fancy, captain, you may 
engage yourſelf to the gentleman without any fear of breaking your word: for I am 
very much miſtaken, if we part to-day.” 

Pardon me, my good friend, ſaid Booth, but I expect my bail every minute.“ 

* Lookee, fir,“ cries Bondum, I don't love to ſee gentlemen in an error. I ſhall not 
© take the ſerjeant's bail; and as for the colonel, I have been with. him myſelf this 
morning; (for to be ſure I love to do all I can for gentlemen) and he told me, he 
could not poſſibly be here to-day : beſides, why ſhould I mince- the matter? there 33 
"© more ſtuff in the office.” . 993 
Wat do you mean by ſtuff ?? cries Booth. h £3 
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I mean that there is another writ,” anſwered the bailiff, at the ſuit of Mrs. Elliſon, v1 
< the gentlewoman that was here yeſterday ; and the attorney that was with her, is con- 1. 
« cerned againſt you. Some officers would not tell you all this; but I loves to ſhew civi- 
« lity to gentlemen, while they behave themſelves as ſuch. And I loves the gentlemen | 
aof the army in particular. I had like to have been in the army myſelf once; but I 7 
© liked the commiſſion I have better. Come, captain, let not your noble courage be 
4 _ _ what ſay you to a glaſs of white wine, or a tiff of punch, by way of 
* vw p 
© I have told you, fir, I never drink in the morning,” cries Booth a little peeviſhly, 
No offence, I hope, fir,” ſaid the bailiff. I hope I have not treated you with any 
« incivility. I don't aſk any gentleman to call for liquor in my houſe, if he doth not 
chuſe it ; nor I don't deſire any body to ſtay here longer than they have a mind to? 
* Newgate, to be ſure is the place for all debtors that can't find bail. I knows what ci- 
4 mw is, and I ſcorn to behave myſelf unbecoming a gentleman ; but I'd have you 
_ * conlider that the twenty-four hours appointed by act of parliament. are almoſt out; 
and ſo it is time to think of removing. As to bail, I would not have you flatter your- 
« ſelf: for I'knows very well there are other things coming againſt you. Beſides, the 
* ſum you are already charged with is very large, and I muſt ſee you in a pie of ſafety. 
© My houſe is no priſon, though I lock up for a little time in it. Indeed, when gentle- 
men are gentlemen; and likely to find bail, I don't ſtand for a day or two; but I have 
a good noſe at a bit of carrion, captain; I have not carried ſo much carrion to New- 
gate, without knowing the ſmell of it.” 


* I underſtand not your cant,” cries Booth; but I did not think to have offended you 
* fo much by refuſing to drink in a morning.” | | 3 | | q : 
Offended me, fir,” cries the bailiff. Who told you ſo? do you think, fir, if I want a} 
* glaſs of wine, Iam under any neceſſity of aſking my priſoners for it? dama it, fir 
ll ſhew you, I ſcorn your words. I can afford to treat you with a glaſs of the beſt 
vine in England, if you comes to that He then pulled out a handful of guincas, 
ſaying, * There, fir, they are all my own; I owe no body a ſhilling. I am no "3 
nor no debtor. I am the king's officer, as well as you, and I will ſpend gainea for 
* guinea as long as you pleaſe,* _. | 2 £ 
* Harkee, raſcal,” cries Booth, laying hold of the batliff*s collar. How dare you 
treat me with this inſolence? ' doth the law give you any authority to inſult me in my 
| ſc. -, ond At which werds he gave the bailiff a good ſhove, and threw him from 
im. b x Is 
very well, fir,” cries the bailiff, © 1 will ſwear both an affault and an attempt to a 
© reſcue. If officers are to be uſed in this manner, there is an end of all law and juſtice. 
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| But — 9 I am not a match for you myſelf, I have thoſe below that are.” He then 

ran to the door, and called up two ill-leoking fellows, his followers, whom, as ſoon as 
4 they entered the room, he ordered to ſeize on Booth, declaring he would immediately 
1 


carry him to Newgate ; at the ſame time pouring out a vaſt quantity of abuſe, below the 
dignity of hiſtory to record. : 
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| deſired the two dirty fellows to ſtand off, and declared he would make no re- n 
X fiſtance, at the ſame time bidding the bailiff carry him wherever he durſtt. 3, 2 
i Tü ſhew you what 1 dare,” cries the bailiff, and again ordered the followers to lay 5 
. hold of their priſoner, ſaying, * He has aſſaulted me already, and endeavoured a reſcue. 


2 
— 


* I man't truſt ſuch a fellow to walk at liberty. A gentleman, indeed! ay, ay, New- 


1 is the propereſt place for ſuch gentry z as arrant carrion as ever was carried 
er. N 
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The fellows then both laid violent hands on Booth, and the bailiff ſtept to the door 
to order a coach; when on a ſudden, the whole ſcene was changed in an inſtant: for now 
the ſerjeant came running, out of breath, into the room; and ſeeing, his friend, the cap- 


tain, roughly handled by two ill-looking fellows, without aſking any queſtions, ſtept 


briſkly up to his aſſiſtance, and inſtantly gave one of the aſſailants ſo violent a ſalute wich 
his fiſt, that he directly meaſured his length on the floor. ; 
Booth having by this means his right arm at liberty was unwilling to be idle, or en- 
tirely to owe his reſcue from both the ruffians to the ſerjeant; he therefore imitated the 
example which his friend had ſet him, and with a luſty blow levelled the other follower 
wich his companion on the ground. | 8 ub 4f 

The bailiff roared out, A reſcue, a reſcue; to. which the ſcrjeant anſwered; There was ng 


refcue intended. The captain,” ſaid he, © wants no reſcue. Here are ſome friends com- 
ing who will deliver him in a better manner.” 


The bail ſwore heartily he would carry him to Newgate, in ſpite of all. the friends in 


the world. 
Fou carry him to Newgate l' cried the ſerjeant, with the higheſt indignation. Offer 
but to lay your Hands on him, and I will knock your teeth down your ugly jaws. 


Then turning to Booth, he cried.— They will be all here within a minute, fir, we 


hac much ado to, keep my lady from coming herſelf; but ſhe is at home in good 

1 2 longing to ſee your honour; and I. hope you will be with her within this half 

hour.“ | 

And now three gentlemen entered the room; theſe were an attorney, the perſon. whom 

the ſerjeant had procured in the morning to be his bail with Colonel James, and laſtly, 

Doctor Harrifon himſelf © | ; 
The bailiff no ſooner ſaw the attorney, with whom he was well. acquainted (for the 


others he knew not) than he began, as the phraſe is, to pull in his horns, and ordered the 


two-followers, who were now got again on their legs, to walk down ſtairs. 
So, captain; fays the doctor, when laſt we parted, I believe we neither of us ex- 
to meet in ſuch a place as this.? | 

© Indeed, doctor,“ cries Booth, I did not expect to have been ſent. hither. by the 
© gentleman who did me that favour.* ; ied 

* Haw fo, fir?* ſaid the doctor, you was-ſent hither by ſome. perſon, I. ſuppoſe, to 
* whom you was indebted. This is the uſual place, 1 apprehend, for creditors to fend 
© their debtors to. But you ought to be more ſurpriſed that the gentleman who ſent you 
* hither is come to releaſe you, Mr. Murphy, you will perform all the neceſſary cere- 
* monials.* | F " N : 

The attorney then aſked the bailiff with how many actions Booth my barges; and 
was informed there were five beſides the. doctor's, which was much the heavieſt of all. 
Proper bonds were preſently provided, and the doctor and the ſerjeant's friend ſigned 
them; the bailiff, at the inſtance of the attorney, making no objection to the bail. 

Booth, we may, be aſſured, made a handſume ſpeech to the doctor. for ſuch. extraordi- 
nary friendſhip, with which; however, we do not think proper to trouble the reader; 
and now every thing being ended, and the company ready to depart, the bailiff ſtepped 

p to Booth, and told him he hoped: he would remember civility money. 

* I believe,” cries Booth, you mean incivility money; if there are any fees due for 
' rudenefs, I muſt own you have a very juſt claim.” | | 

I am ſure, fir,” cries the bailiff, © 1 have treated your honour with all. the reſpect in the 


world: no man, I am ſure, can charge me with uſing a gentleman rudely. I knows 


-* what belongs to a gentleman better; but-you-cay't deny that two. of my men = =_ 


— 


r 
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© knocked down; and I doubt not but, as you are a gentleman, you will give them fome- 
thing to drink.” 

Booth was about to anſwer with ſome paſſion, when the attorney interfered, and whiſ- 
pered in his ear, that it was uſual to make a compliment to the officer, and that he had 
better comply with the cuſtom. f a | iT | 

If the fellow had treated me civilly,” anſwered Booth, I ſhould have had. no ob- 
« jection to comply with a bad cuſtom in his favour ; bur 1 am reſolved, I will never re- 
ward a man for uſing me ill, and 1 will not agree to give him a ſingle farthing,” 

Tis very well, fir,* faid the baihff, l amr rightly” ferved for my good nature; but if 
© jt had been to do again, I wauld have taken care you ſhould. not have been bailed this. 
day.“ 

Docdor Harriſon, to whom Booth referred the cauſe, after giving him ax ſuccin& ac- 
count of what had paſt, declared the captain to be in the right. He ſaid it was a moſt 
horrid impoſition, that ſuch fellows were ever ſuffered. to prey on the neceſſitous; but that 
the example would be much worſe to reward them, where they had behaved themſelves. 
ill. And I think,” fays he, the bailiff is worthy of great rebuke for what he hath juſt 
now ſaid; in which I hope he hath boaſted of more power than is in him. We do, in- 
« deed, with great juſtica and propriety, value ourſelves on. our freedom, if the liberty 
* cf the ſubject depends on the pleaſure of ſuch. fellows.as theſe.” | _ ,.. & - 

* It is not ſo neither altogether,” cries the lawyer: © But cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed a pre- 
* ſent or fee to them at the delivery of a prifoner, which they, call civility money, and 
expect as in a manner their due, though in reality they Have no right? 

« But will man, ' cries Doctor Harriſon, * after what the captain Hath told us, fay: 
* that the bailiff hath behaved himſelf as he ought ;. and if he had, is he to be reward- 
ed for not acting in an unchriſtian and inhuman manner ? it is pity, . that inſtead of a 
* cuſtom of ſeeing them out of the pockets of the poor and'wretched, when they do not 
* behave. themſelves ill, there was not both a law: and. a practice to puniſh them ſe- 
© yerely when they do. In the preſent caſe, I am ſo far from agreeing to give the bailiff 
* a ſhilling, that, if there be any method of puniſhing him for his rudeneſs, I ſhall be 
* heartily glad to ſee it put in execution: for there are none whoſe conduct ſhould be fa: 


* ſtrictly. watched as that of theſe neceſſary evils. in the ſociety, as their office concerns for 


the moſt part thoſe poor creatures. who cannot do, themſelves juſtice, and: as they are 
N generally the worſt of men who. undertake it. | 
he bailiff then quitted the room, muttering that he ſRould Know better what to do 
another time; and ſhortly after Booth and his friends left the houſe; but as they were go- 
ing out, the author took Doctor Harriſon- aſide, and ſlipt a receipt into his hand, which 
the doctor returned, ſaying he never ſubſcribed. when he neither the work nor the 
author; but that if he would eall at His lodgings,” he would be very willing to give all the 
encouragement to merit which was in His power. | 
The author took down the doctor's name and direction, and made him as many bows as 
as he would have done had he carried off the half guinea, for which he had been fiſhing. 
3 Booth. then took his leave of the philoſopher, and departed with the reſt of bis 
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B O OK IX. 
eee eee In which the hitory looks backwards. 


D EFORE we proceed farther with our hiſtory, it may be proper to look back 
little, in order to account for the late condult of Doctor Hardfon; which, vob 
KF. ever inconſiſtent it may have hitherto appeared, when examined to the bottom, 
will be found, I apprehend, to be truly congruous with all the rules of the 'moſt perfect 
Prodences as well as with the moſt conſummate goodneſs. _ We 
We have already partly ſeen in what light Booth had been repreſented to the doctor 
abroad. Indeed, the accounts which were ſent af the captain, as well by the curate as 
by.a Ee of the neighbourhood, were muck grefſer and more to his diſadvantage, 
than the doctor was pleaſed to ſet them forth in his letter to the perſon accuſed. What 
ſenſe he had af Booth's conduct, was, however, manifeſt by that letter. Nevertheleſs he 
reſolved. to ſuſpend his final judgment till his return; and though he cenſured him, would 
not abſolutely condemn him without ocular demonſtration. wt | 
The doctor on his return to his pariſh, found all the accuſations which had been tranſ- 
mitted to him, confirmed by auen witneſſes, of which the curate's wife, who had been 
formerly a friend to Amelia, and (till preſerved the outward appearance of friendſhip, was 
the ſtrongeſt. Sbe introduced all with .I am ſorry to ſay it; and it is friendſhip which 
< bids. me ſpeak. ;. and it is for their good it ſhould be told you; “ after which beginnings, 
_ſhe never concluded a ſingle ſpeech without ſome horrid ſlander and bitter invective. 
Beſides the malicious turn which was given to theſe affairs in the country, which were 
owing. a good: deal to misfortune, and ſome little perhaps to imprudence, the whole 
neighbourhood rung with ſeveral groſs and ſcandalous lies, which were merely the in- 
ventions of his enemies, and of which the ſcene was laid in London ſince his abſence. 
Poiſoned with all this malice, the doctor came to town, and learning where Booth lodg- 
went to make him a viſit. Indeed, it was the doctor, and no other who had been 
at his lodgings that evening when Booth and Amelia were walking in the Park; and 
3 which the reader may be pleaſed to remember ſo many ſtrange and odd con- 
ures. 0 
Here the doctor ſaw the little gold watch, and all thoſe fine trinkets with which the 
noble lord had preſented the children; and which from the anſwers given him by the 
[= innocent girl, he could have no doubt had been purchaſed within a few days 
; * ec la. * 
This 
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This account tallied ſo well with the ideas he had imbibed of Booth's extravagance in 4 
the country, that he firmly believed both the huſband and wife to be the vaineſt, ſillieſt. 1 
and moſt unjuſt people alive. It was, indeed, almoſt incredible, that two rational beings 12M 
ſhould be guilty of ſuch abſurdity z but monſtrous and abſurd as it was, ocular demonſtra- 
tion appeared to be the evidence againſt them. | | 
The doctor departed from their lodgings enraged at this ſuppoſed diſcovery, and un- 10 
happily for Booth, was engaged to ſupper that very evening with the country gentleman 
of whom Booth had rented à farm. As the poor captain happened to be the ſubject of =—_ 
converſation, and occaſioned their comparing notea, the account which: the doctor gave 
of what he had ſeen that evening, ſo incenſed.the gentleman to whom Booth was like- 
wiſe a debtor, that he vowed he would take a writ-out againſt him the next morning, and 
have his body alive or dead. And the doctor was at laſt perſuaded ro do the fame. Mr. 
Murphy was thereupon immediately ſent for,, and the doctor in his preſence repeated again 
what he had ſeen at his lodgings, as-the foundation of his ſuing him, which the attorney, 
as we have before ſeen, had blabbed to Atkinſon. ö 
But no ſooner did the doctor hear that Booth was arreſted, than the wretched condition 
of his wife and family began to affect his mind. The children, who were to be utterly 
undone with their father,. were: intirely innocent; and as for Amelia ——— he 
thought he had moſt convincing: proofs of very blameable levity; yet his former friend- 
ſhip and affection to hers were buſy. to invent: - excuſe, till, by very heavily loading 
the huſband, they, lightened the ſuſpicion againſt the wife. | | 

In this * mind,, he. reſolved to pay Amelia a ſecond viſit, and was on his way 
to Mrs. Ellion, hen the ſerjeant met him, and made himſelf known to him. The 
doctor too. his old iſervant into a coffee-houſe, where he received from him ſuch an ae. 
count of. Booth and his family, that he-defired the ſerjeant to ſhew him preſently to Ame- 
lia; and. this was the cordial which we mentioned at the end of the ninth chapter of the 
preceding book. 

The doctor beeame ſoon ſatisfied concerning the trinkets which had given him ſo much 
uneaſineſs, and which had brought ſo much miſchief on the head of poor Booth. Ame- 
la likewiſe gave the doctor ſome ſatisfaction as to what he had heard of her huſband's 
behaviour in the country; and aſſured him, upon her honour, that Booth could ſo well 
' anſwer your complaint againſt his conduct, that ſhe-had no doubt but that a man of the 

doctor's juſtice and candour would entirely acquit him, and would conſider him as an 
innocent unfortunate man, who was the object of a good man's compaſſion, not of his 

or reſentment. 5th 

This worthy clergyman; who was not deſirous of: finding proofs to condemn the cap- 
tun, or to juſtify his own vindictive proceedings, but, on the contrary, 5 heartily 
in every piece of evidence which tended to clear up the character of his friend, gave a , 
ready ear to allwhich Amelia faid. . To this, indeed, he was induced by the love he al- $ 
ways had for that lady, by the good opinion. he entertained of her, as well. as by pity for 
her preſent condition,.. than which” nothing appeared more miſerable; for he found her in 
the higheſt agonies of grief and deſpair, with her: two little children crying over their 
wretched mother. Theſe are, indeed, to a well difpofed mind, the moſt . tragical ſights - 
that human nature can furniſh, and afford a juſter motive to grief and tears in the be- 
holder, than it would be to ſee all the heroes who have ever infeſted the earth, hanged all 
together in. a ſtring. | | 
The doctor felt this ſight as he ought: He immediately endeavoured to comfort the 
afflicted ; in which he ſo well ſucceeded, that he reſtored to Amelia ſufficient ſpirits to give 
him the ſatisfaction · we: have mentioned: after which, he declared he would go and re- 
leaſe her huſband ; which he accordingly did, in the manner we have * 5 
; - 2 a —＋ 12 
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| | In which the hiſtory goes forward. 


W< now return to that period of our hiſtory, to which we had brought it at the 
end of our laſt book. r | 
Booth and his friends arrived from the bailiff*s, at the ſerjeant's lodgings 3 where Booth 
immediately ran up ſtairs to his Amelia; between whom I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe 
the meeting. Nothing certainly was ever more tender or more joyful. This however | 
will obſerve, that a very few of. theſe exquiſite moments, of which the beſt minds only 
are capable, do, in reality, over-balance the longeſt enjoyments which can ever fall to 
the lot of the worſt. Re | | 
Wilſt Booth and his wife were feaſting their ſouls with the moſt delicious mutual en. 
dearments, the doctor was fallen to play with the two little children below ſtairs. While 
He was thus engaged, the little boy did ſomewhat amiſs; upon which, the doctor ſaid, 
f vou do ſo any more, I will take your papa away from you again'—* Again, ſir, 
ſaid the child. why, was it you then that took away my papa before?“ . Suppoſe it 
* was,” faid the doctor, would not you forgive me? Tes, cries the child, I would 
| * becauſe a chriſtian muſt forgive every body; but I ſhould hate you as 
< long as I live.” 4720 any 4 

The doctor was fo pleaſed with the boy's anſwer, that he caught him in his arms, and 
_ Kifſed him, at which time; Booth and his wife returned. The doctor aſked which of them 
was their ſon's inſtructor in his religion: Booth anſwered, that he muſt confeſs Amelia 
had all che merit of that kind. I ſhould have rather thought he had learnt of his fa- 
chert, cries the doctor, for he ſeems a good ſoldier- like chriſtian, and profeſſes to hate 
his enemies with a very good grace.” | 
How, Billy,* cries Amelia. I am fure I did not teach you ſo.“ 

I did not ſay I would hate my enemies, madam,* cries the boy. I only ſaid I would 
* hate papa's enemies; ſure, mamma, there is no harm in that: nay, I am ſure there is 
© no harm in it; for I have heard you ſay the ſame thing a thouſand times.” 

The doctor ſmiled on the child, and chucking him under the chin, told him, he muſt 
hate no body: and now Mrs. Atkinſon, who had provided a dinner for them all, deſired 
them to walk up, and partake of it. F 

And now it was that Booth was firſt made acquainted with the ſerjeant's marriage; as 
was Dr. Harriſon, both of whom greatly felicitated him upon it. 

Mrs. Atkinſon, who was, perkaps, a little more confounded than ſhe would have been 
had ſhe married a colonel, ſaid, If I have done wrong, Mrs. Booth is to anſwer for it; 

for ſhe made the match: indeed, Mr. Atkinſon, you are greatly obliged to the character 
* which this lady gives of you? +] hope he will deſerve it, ſaid the doctor; and if the 
army hath nor corrupted a good boy, I believe I may anſwer for him.” 

While our little company were enjoying that happineſs which never fails to attend con- 
verſation, where all preſent are pleaſed with each other, a viſitant arrived, who was, per- 
haps, not very welcome to any of them. This was no other than Colonel James, who 
entering the room with much gaiety, went directly up to Booth, embraced him, and ex- 
preſſed great ſatisfaction at finding him there; he then made an apology for not attend- 

ing him in the morning. which he ſaid had been impoſſible; and that be had with the 
utmoſt difficulty put off ſome buſineſs of great conſequence, in order to ſerve him this 
afternoon; but I am glad on your account,” cried he to Booth, chat my preſence was 
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Booth himſelf was extremely ſatisfied with this declaration, and failed not to return 
him as many thanks as he would have deſerved, had he performed his promiſe ; but the 
two ladies were not quite fo well fatisfied. As for the ſerjeant, he had ſlipt out of the 
room when the colonel entered, not entirely out of that baſhfulneſs which we have re- 
marked him to be tainted with ; but, indeed, from what had paſt in the morning, he 
hated the ſight of the colonel, as well on the account of his wife as on that of his 
friend. | | 

The doctor, on the contrary, on what he had formerly heard from both Amelia and 
her huſband of the colonel's generofity and friendſhip, had built ſo good an opinion of 
him, that he was much pleaſed with ſeeing him, and took the firſt opportunity of 
telling him ſo, © Colonel,” ſaid the doctor, I have not the happineſs of being known to 
you; but I have long been deſirous of an acquaintance with a gentleman, in whoſe 
* commendation I have heard fo much from ſome preſent.” The colonel made a proper 
anſwer to this compliment, and they ſoon entered into a familiar converiation together: 
for the doctor was not difficult of acceſs; indeed, he held the ſtrange reſerve, which 
is uſually wed in this nation between people who are in any degree ſtrangers to each 
other, to be very unbecoming the chriſtian character. * 

The two ladies ſoon left the room; and the remainder of the viſit, which was not 
very long, paſt in diſcourſe on various common ſubjects, not worth recording. In the 
2 the colonel invited Booth and his lady, and the doctor, to dine with him the 
next day. | 

To give Colonel James his due commendation, he had ſhewn a great command of 
himſelf, and great preſence of mind on this occafion : for, to ſpeak the plain truth, the 
vifit was intended to Amelia alone; nor did he expect, or, perhaps, defire, any thing 
leſs than to find the captain at home. The great joy which he ſuddenly conveyed into 
his countenance at the unexpected ſight of his friend, is to be attributed to that noble art 
which is taught in thoſe excellent ſchools called the ſeveral courts of Euro By this 
men are enabled to dreſs out their countenances as much at their own re, as they 
do their bodies; and to put on friendſhip with as much eaſe as they can a laced coat. 

When the colonel and doctor were gone, Booth acquainted Amelia with the invitation 
he had received. She was ſo ſtruck with the news, and betrayed ſuch viſible marks of 
confuſion and uneaſineſs, that they could not have eſcaped Booth's obſervation, had ſuſ- 
picion given him the leaſt hint to remark : but this, indeed, is the great optic glaſs help- 
3 to diſcern plainly almoſt all that paſſes in the minds of others, without ſome uſe of 

ich nothing is more purblind than human nature. 4 05 

Amelia having recovered from her firſt perturbation, anſwered, * My dear, I will dine 
* with you wherever you pleaſe to lay your commands on me. I am obliged to you, 
* my dear foul,” cries Booth, your obedience ſhall be very eaſy ; for my command will 
be, that you ſhall always follow your. own inclinations.” * My inclinations,” anſwered 
ſhe, * would, Lam afraid, be too unreaſonable a confinement to you; for they would al- 
* ways lead me to be with you and your children, with at moſt a ſingle friend or two, now 
and then.“ O my dear,” replied he, large companies give us a greater reliſh for our 
* own ſociety when we return to it; and we ſhall be extremely merry, for Doctor Harriſon 
* dines with us.* * hope you will, my dear,“ cries ſhe z but I own I ſhould have been 
* better pleaſed to have enjoyed a few on with yourſelf and the children, with no-other 
perſon but Mrs. Atkinſon, for whom I have conceived a violent affection, and who 
* would have given us but little interruption. However, if — have promiſed, I muſt 
, undergo the 7 © Nay, _— 1 he, I am ſure I would 12 refuſed, could 
have it been in 0 know your ob- 

Vor. IV. F 4 jection.— 
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| « __ no ſatis action will be — of the captain, till he is able to give it.“ 
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Jjection— Objection!ꝰ cries Amelia eagerly, © I have no objection.“Nay, Nay,” ſaid 
he, come be honeſt, I know your objection, tho? you are unwilling to own it.” *©* Good 


Heavens !' cry'd Amelia, frighten'd, what do you mean? what objection?' Why. 


anſwered he, to the company of Mrs, James; and I muſt confeſs ſhe hath not 56 x 
to you lately as you might have expected; but you ought to paſs all that by, for the 
* ſake of her huſband, to whom we —— both ſo many obligations; who is the worthieſt, 
© honeſteſt, and moſt generous fellow in the univerſe, and the beſt friend. to me that ever 
man had, 

Amelia, who had far other ſuſpicions, and began to fear that her huſband had diſcovered 
them, was highly pleaſed,” when ſhe ſaw him taking a wrong ſcent. She gave, therefore, 
a little into the deceit, and acknowledged the truth of what he had mentioned; bur ſaid, 
that the pleaſure ſhe ſhould have in complying with his deſires, would highly recompenle 
any diſſatisfaction which might ariſe on any other account ; and ſhortly after ended the 
converſation on this ſubje&, with her chearfully promiſing to fulfil his promiſe. 

In ug poor Amelia had now a moſt unpleaſant taſk. to undertake ; for ſhe thought 

it abſolutely neceſſary to conceal from her huſband the opinion ſhe had conceived of the 
— — For, as ſhe knew the characters, as well of her huſband. as of his friend, or 
rather enemy, (both being often ſynonymous in the language of the world) ſhe had the ut- 
moſt reaſon to apprehend ſomething very fatal might attend her huſband's entertaining the 
ſame thought of James, which filled and tormented her own breaſt. 

And, as ſhe knew that nothing but theſe thoughts could juſtify the leaſt unkind, or, 


indeed, the leaſt reſerved behaviour to James, who had, in all appearance, conferred the 


greateſt obligations upon Booth and herſelf, . ſhe was reduced to a dilemma, the moſt 
dreadful that can attend a virtuous woman, as it often gives the higheſt triumph, and 
ſometimes no little advantage to the men of profeſſed gallantry. 

In ſhort, to avoid giving any umbrage to her huſband, Amelia was forced to act in a 
manner, which ſhe was conſcious muſt give encouragement to the colonel : a ſituation 
which, perhaps, requires as great prudence. no Wen as 8 in which the beroic pact 
of the l e 60 ee Wa 

7 err tap m 
| * 0 HAP. Ul. 


od — between Dr. Harriſon and r. ; 


Tate next — Booth and his lad 7 with che, doctor, met at colonel James's, where 
0 


colonel Bath likewiſe made one of the company. 

Nothing very remarkable paſſed at dinner, or till the ladies withdrew. During this 
time, however, the behaviour of colonel James was ſuch as gave ſome uneaſineſs to Ame- 
lia, who well underſtood his meaning, he the, particulars were. too refined and ſubtle to 
be obſerved by any other preſent. 

„When the: ladies were gone, which was as ſoon as Amelia Huld prevail on Mrs. James 

to W Ag colonel Bath, ho had been pretty briſk with Cha ne at dinner, ſoon began 

to. diſplay, bis magnanimity. My brother tells me, young Gentleman,” ſaid he to Booth, 

: chat you have been uſed very Ul lately by ſome raſcals; and I have no doubt but 
you will da yourſelf juſtice.” | 

Booth anſwered, that he did not know what be meant. Since I mult mention it 


then,“ cries the calonel, I hear you have been arreſted; and I think ** Know 1 * 
ſatisfaction is to be required by 2 man of honour.” 


I beg, fir,” ſays the doctor, no more may be mentioned of that matter. J am con- 
41 
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I do not underſtand what you mean by able, cries the colonel To which the doctor 
anſwered, that it was of too tender a nature to ſpeak more of. 

Give me your hand, doctor,” cries the colonel z © I ſee you are a man of honour, tho 
you wear a gown. It is, as you ſay, a matter of a tender nature. Nothing, indeed, is 
« ſo. tender as a man's honour. Curſe my liver, if any man; I mean, that is, if any 
« gentleman, was to arreſt me I would as ſurely cut his throat as — 

How, fir!* ſaid the doctor. Would you compenſate one breach of the law by a 
much greater, and pay your debts by committing murder ?? | 

Why do you mention law between gentlemen ?” ſays the colonel. * A man of honour 
© wears: his law by his ſide. And can the reſentment of an affront make a gentleman 
« guilty of murder? and what greater affront can one man caſt upon another, than by 
« arreſting him? I am convinced, that he who would put up an arreſt, would put up a 
« ſlap in the face.” 1 
, Here the colonel looked extremely fierce, and the divine ſtared with aſtoniſhment at 
this doctrine; when Booth, who well knew the impoſſibility of oppoſing the colonel's 
humour with ſucceſs, began to play with it; and having firſt conveyed a private wink to 
the doctor, he ſaid, there might be caſes undoubtedly where ſuch an affront ought to be 


reſented ; but that there were others, where any reſentment was impracticable: As for 


inſtance, ſaid he, where the man is arreſted by a woman.” 


] could not be ſuppoſed to mean that caſe,” cries the colonel ; and you are convinced 
© I did not mean it.“ | bv of 

To put an end to this diſcourſe at once, fir,” ſaid the doctor, I was the plaintiff, at 
© whoſe ſuit this gentleman was arreſted.” 4 

Was you ſo, fir!” cries the colonel; then I have no more to ſay. Women and 
the clergy are upon the ſame footing. The long-robed gentry are exempted from the 
* laws onour.“ | 

] do not thank you for that exemption, ſir,” cries the doctor; and if honour and 
fighting are, as they ſeem to be, ſynonymous words with you, I believe there are ſome 
* clergymen, who, in defence of their religion, or their country, or their friend, the on] 
* juſtifiable cauſes of fighting, except bare ſelf-defence, would fight as bravely as courſe, 
* colonel; and that without being paid for oF i F | 

Sir, you are privileged,” ſays the colonel with great dignity; and you have my leav 
to ſay what you pleaſe. I reſpe& your order, and you — offend me.? | 

* I will not offend you, colonel,” cries the doctor; and our order is very much ob- 
* liged to you, ſince you. profeſs ſo much reſpect to us, and pay none to our maſter.” 

What maſter, ſir !* ſaid the colonel. ; | 

That Maſter,* anſwered the doctor, who hath expreſsly forbidden all that cutting of 
* throats, to which you diſcover ſo much inclination.“ Bt 

O, your ſervant, fir,” ſaid the colonel, I ſee what you are driving at; but you ſhall 


not perſuade me to think, that religion forces me to be a coward.· 


© I deteſt and deſpiſe the name as much as you can,” cries the doctor; but you have a 
« wrong idea of the word, colonel, What were all the Greeks and Romans? were theſe 
* ptr and yet, did you ever hear of this butchery, which we call duelling, among 
o . | 
* Yes, indeed, have I,* cries the colonel. * What elſe is all Mr. Pope's Homer full 
* of, but duels? Did not, what's his name, one of the Agamemnons fight with that 
* paultry raſcal Paris? and Diomede with, what d'ye call him there; and Hector with, 
* I forget his name, he that was Achilles's boſom-friend ; and afterwards with Achilles 
* himſelf ? Nay, and in Dryden's Virgil, is there any thing almoſt beſides fighting?“ 
* You are a man of learning, — 7 the doctor, but — 
2 . 
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I thank for that compliment,” ſaid the colonel— * No, fir, I do not pretend to 
learning; but I have ſome hetle reading, and I am not aſhamed to own it.” 

© But are you ſure, colonel,” cries the Sector, that you have not made a ſmall miſtake ? 
< for I am apt to believe, both Mr. Pope and Mr. Dryden (tho* I cannot fay I ever read x 
© a word of either of them) ſpeak of wars between nations, and not of private duels : for 
* of the latter, I do not remember one ſingle inſtanee in all the Greek and Roman ſtory, 
In ſhort, it is a modern cuſtom, introduced by barbarous nations fince the times of Chri. 
«© ſtianity; tho? it is a direct and audacious defiance of the chriſtian law, and is conſe. 
« quently much more finful-in us, than it would have been in the heathens.“ 

Drink about, doctor,“ cries the colonel, © and let us call a new cauſe : For I per- 
© ceive we — never agree on this. You are a churehman, and I don't expect you to ſpeak 
© your mind* Gs 

We are both of the ſame church, I hope, ' cries the doctor. 

* 1 am of the church of England, fir,” anſwered the colonel, © and will fight for it to 
© the laſt drop of my blood. | 
Iltis very generous in you, colonel,” cries the doctor, to fight ſo zealouſly for a reli- 
gion by which you are to be damned.“ 

It is well for you, doctor, cries the colonel, © that you wear a gown : For, by all the 
« dignity of a man, if any other perſon had ſaid the words you have juſt uttered, I would 
have made him eat them —— Ay, dn me, and my ſword into the bargain.” 
Booth began to be apprehenſive, that this diſpute might grow too warm z in which caſe 
he feared that the colonel's honour, together with the C agne, might hurry him fo far, 
ro forget the reſpeft due, and which he profeſſed to pay, to the ſacerdotal robe. Booth, 
therefore, interpoſed between the difputants, and faid, that the colonel had very rightly 
Propofed to call a new ſubject ; for that it was impoſſible to reconcile accepting a challenge 
with the Chriſtian religion, or refuſing it with the modern notion of honour. © And you 
© muſt Mow it, doctor, faid he, to be a very hard injunction for a man to become in- 
famous; and more eſpecially for a ſoldier, who is to loſe his bread into the bargain.” 
_- © Ay, fir,” fays the colonel with an air of triumph, What ſay you to that?“ 
© Why, I fa,“ cries the doctor, that it is much harder to be damned on the other 
6 5 
That may be,” ſaid the colonel; but damn me, if I would take an affront of any 
man breathing for all that. And yet 1 believe myſelf to be as a chriſtian as wears. 
a head. My maxim is, Never to give an affront, nor ever to take one ; and I fay, that 
is the maxim of a good ehriſtian; and no man ſhall ever perſuade me to the contrary.” 
oo ee faid the doctor, fince that is your reſolution, ] hope no man will ever give 
you an affront.“ 
Im obliged to you for your hope, doctor, cries the colonel with a ſneer ; and he 
© that doth, wall be obbged'to-you for lending him your gown : for, by the dignity of a 
man, nothing out of petticoats, I believe, dares affront me.“ 
Ooldnel James had not hitherto joined in the diſcourſe. In truth, — rdre been 
: 9 employed; nor is it very diſicult for the reader to gueſs what had been the ſub- 
ject of them. Being waked, however, from his revetie, and having heard the two or thrte 
laſt ſpeeches, he turned to his brother, and aſked him, why he would introduce ſuch atopic 
of converfation before a gentleman of Dr. Harriſon's character? 

Brother,“ cried Bath, I own it was wrong, and I aſk the doctor's p I know 
not how it happened to arife : for you know, brother, I am not to talk of theſe 
« mattets. They are generally poltroons that do. I think I need not be behelden to my 
tongue to declare I am none. I have ſhewn myſelF in a line of battle. I believe _ 
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« is no man will deny that; I believe I may ſay, no man dares deny, that I have done m 
« duty? . 
The colonel was thus proceeding to prove that his proweſs was neither the ſubject of 
his diſcourſe, nor the object of his vanity, when a ſervant entered, and ſummoned the 
company to tea with the ladies; a ſummons which Colonel James inftantly obeyed, and 
was followed by all the reſt. 8 | 
But as the tea · table converſation, tho' extremely delightful to thoſe who are engaged ig; 
it, may probably appear ſomewhat dull to the reader, we will here put an end ta the: 
chapter. | 


CHAP I. 
A dialogue between Booth and Amelia. 


HE next morning early, Booth went by appointment and waited on Colonel James; 
T whence he returned to Amelia, in that kind of diſpoſition which the great maſter 
human paſſions would deſcribe in Andromache, when he tells us ſhe cried and fmiled! 
at the ſame inſtant. | 
Amelia plainly perceived the diſc re of his mind, in which the oppoſite affec- 
tions of joy and grief were ſtruggling for the ſuperiority, and begged to know the occa- 
fron ; upon which Booth ſpoke as follows: | 
My dear,“ faid he, I had no intention to conceal from you what hath paſt this 
© morning between me and the colonel, who hath oppreſſed me, if I may uſe that ex- 
preſſton, with obligations. Sure never man had ſuch a friend; for never was there ſo 
© noble, ſo generous a heart—l cannot help this ebulktion of gratitude, I really cannot. 
Here he pauſed a moment and wiped his eyes, and then proceeded ; © You know, my 
© dear, how gloomy the proſpe& was yeſterday before our eyes, how inevitable ruin ſtared 
me in the face; and the dreadful idea of having entailed ry on my Amelia and her 
© poſterity, racked my mind : For, tho* by the goodneſs of the doctor I bad regained. 
my liberty, the debt yet remained; and if that worthy man had a deſign of forgiving 
me his ſhare, this muſt have been my utmoſt hope; and the condition in which muſt 
* {til have found-myſelf, need not to be expatiated on. In what light then ſhall I fee, . 
* in what words ſhall I relate the colonel's kindneſs! O, my dear Amelia, he hath re- 
moved the whole gloom at once, hath driven all deſpair out of my mind, and hath - 
* filled it with the moſt ſanguine, and, at the fame time, the moſt reaſonable hopes of 
© making a comfortable proviſion for yourſelf and my dear children. In the firſt place, 
* then, he will n my debts; and this on a bond 
© to be repaid only when I ſhall become colonel of a regiment, and not before. In the 
next place, he is gone this very morning to aſk a company for me, which is now vacant. 
in the Weſt-Indies and as he intends to puſh this with all his intereſt, neither he nor I 
have any doubt of his ſucceſs. Now, my dear, comes the third, which, tho 
it ought to give me the greateſt joy, ſuch is, I own, the weakneſs of my nature, it 
rende my very heart-ſtrings aſunder.— I cannot mention it: for I know it will give you. 
equal pain though I know on all paper occaſions you can exert a.manly reſolution.— 
* You will not, 1 am convinced, oppoſe it, whatever you muſt ſuffer in complying —— 
o, my dear Amelia, I muſt ſuffer likewiſe; yet I have reſolved to bear it---You know 
* not hat my poor heart Rath ſuffered ſince he made the propoſal----It is love for you 
alone which could perſuade me to ſubmit” ro- it----Confider-our- ſituation; confider that 
of our children ; reflect bus on thoſe poor babes, whoſe future happineſs is at ſtake, and? 
it muſt. arm your reſolution. It. is your intereſt and theirs that reconciled me to a pro- 
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, poſal, which, when the colonel firſt made it, ſtruck me with the utmoſt horror: He 
. hath, indeed, from theſe motives, perſuaded me into a reſolution, which I thought im. 
. -, poſlible for any one to have perſuaded me into-----O, my dear Amelia, let me intreat 

vou to give me up to the good of your children; as 1 have promiſed the colonel to give 

vou up co their intereſt and your own. If you refuſe theſe terms, we are ſtill undone, 

for he inſiſts abſolutely upon them-----Think then, my love, however hard they may 
z be, neceſſity compels us to ſubmit to them. I know in what light a woman, who loves 
. like you, muſt conſider ſuch a propoſal ; and yet how many inſtances have you of 
* women, who, from the ſame motives have ſummitted to the ſame! 

What can you mean, Mr. Booth?“ cries Amelia trembling. 

Need | explain my meaning to you more ?? anſwered Booth. Did I not ſay, I muſt 
give up my Amelia?“ N 
Give me up!” ſaid ſhe.. hs ot nine rnd dh Ob, 
For a time only, I mean.“ anſwered he; for a ſhort time perhaps. The colonel him- 
* ſelf will take care it ſhall not be long----for 1 know his heart; I ſhall ſcarce have more 
joy in receiving you back, than he will have in reſtoring you to my arms. In the mean 
time, he will not only be a father to my children, but a huſband to you.“ 
A huſband to me! faid Amelia. | 
Tes, my dear; a kind, a fond, a tender, an affectionate huſband, If I had not the 
© moſt certain aſſurances of this, doth my Amelia think I could be prevailed on to leave 
© her?----No, my Amelia, he is the only man on earth who could have prevailed on me; 
but I know his houſe, his purſe, his protection, will be all at your command---And as for 
any diſlike you have conceived to his wife, let not that be any objection: for I am con- 
< vinced-he will not ſuffer her to inſult you; beſides, ſhe is rat. well-bred; and how 
much ſoever ſhe may hate you in her heart, ſhe will at leaſt treat you with civility. 

© Nay, the invitation is not his, but her's; and I am convinced they will both behave 
< to you with the greateſt friendſhip : his I am ſure will be ſincere, as to the wife of a friend 
.< entruſted to his care; and her's will, from good breeding, have not only the appear- 
-< ances, but the effects of the trueſt NA 9 vs” x bs | | 
I underſtand you, my dear, at laft,* faid ſhe, (indeed ſhe had rambled into very 

range conceits from ſome parts of his diſcourſe) ,* and I will give you my reſolution in 


a word will do the duty of a wife; and that is, to attend her huſband wherever he 


N Booth attempted to reaſon with her, but all to no purpoſe. She gave, indeed, a quiet 


hearing to all he ſaid, and even to thoſe parts which . moſt diſplealed her ears; I mean 
thoſe in which he exaggerated the great goodneſs, and diſintereſted generoſity of his friend: 
but her. reſolution remained inflexible, and reſiſted the force of all his arguments with a 
Neadineſs of oppoſition, which it would have been almoſt excuſable. in him to have con- 
ſtrued into ſtubbornneſs. WP We | 

The doctor arrived in the midſt of the diſpute; and, having heard the merits of the 
cauſe on bath ſides, delivered his opinion in the following words: 

I have always thought it, my dear children, a matter of the utmoſt nicety, to inter- 
« fere in any differences between huſband and wife; but, ſince you both deſire me with 
* ſuch earneſtneſs, to give you my ſentiments on the preſent conteſt between you, I will 
give you my thoughts as well as I am able. In the firſt place then, can any thing 
.* be more reaſonable, than for a wife to deſire to attend her huſband ? It is, as my fa- 
..,* yourite. child obſerves, no more than a deſire to do her duty; and I make no doubt but 
that is one great reaſon of her inſiſting on it. And how can you yourſelf oppoſe it? 
Can love be its own enemy; or can a huſband, who is fond of his wife, content him- 
« ſelf almoſt on any account with a long abſence from her? 


* You 
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« You ſpeak like an angel, my dear doctor Harriſon, anſwered Amelia; I am ſure, if 


he loved as tenderly as I do, he could on no account ſubmit to it.“ | 

Pardon me, child,“ cries the doctor, there are ſome reaſons which would not only 
« juſtify his leaving you, but which muſt force him, if he hath any real love for you, 
joined with common ſenſe, to make that election. If it was neceflary, for inſtance, 
either to your good, or to the good of your children, he would not deſerve the name of 
* a man, I am ſure not that of a huſband, if he heſitated a moment. Nay, in that caſe, 
© I am convinced, you yourſelf would be an advocate for what you now oppoſe. I fancy 
therefore I miſtook him, when I apprehended he ſaid, that the colonel made his leaving 
« you behind as the condition of getting him the commiſſion : For. I know. my dear 
child hath too much goodneſs, and too much ſenſe, and too much reſolution, to prefer 
any temporary indulgence of her own paſſions to the ſolid advantages of her whole 
family.“ | 
= There, my dear,“ cries Booth, I knew what opinion the doctor would be of. Nay, 
I am certain, there is not a wiſe man in the kingdom who would ſay otherwiſe,” 

Don't abuſe me, young gentleman,” ſaid the doctor, with appellations I don't de- 
* ſerye. . 1, 2 1121 1 0 

I abuſe you, my dear doctor! cries Boot. | METER 

Les, my dear fir,” anſwered the doctor; * you inſinuated lily that I was wiſe, which, 
* as the world underſtands the phraſe, I ſhould be aſhamed of ; and my comfort is, that 
no one can accuſe me juſtly of it; I have juſt given an inſtance of the contrary, by 
* throwing away my advice.“ Ty ** | 1 8 

„ hope, ſir, cries Booth, that will not be the caſe.” 

© Yes, ſir,“ anſwered the doctor. I know it will be the caſe in the preſent inſtance ;, 
for either you will not go at all, or my little turtle here will go with you.“ 

* You are in the right, doctor,“ cries Amelia. , * 

I am ſorry for it,” ſaid the doctor; for then, I aſſure you, you are in the wrong.“ 
| , Indeed,” cries Amelia, if you knew all my reaſons, you would ſay they were very 
© ſtrong ones.“ | | F4 

Y Very probably,” cries the doctor The knowledge that they are in the wrong, is a 
very ſtrong reaſon to ſome women to continue ſo.' Le 

© Nay, doctor,” cries Amelia, you ſhall never perſuade me of that. I will not believe 
that any human being ever did an action merely becauſe they knew it to be wrong,” 
l am obliged to you, my dear child,“ ſaid the doctor, for declaring your reſolution: 
of not being perſuaded. Your huſband would never call me a wiſe man again, if, after 
that declaration, I ſhould attempt to perſuade you.” 

© Well, I muſt be, content,” cries Amelia, to let you think as you pleaſe.” _ 

© That is very gracious, indeed,“ ſaid the doctor. Surely, in a country where 
* the church ſuffers others to think as they pleaſe, it would be very hard if they 
had not themſelves the ſame liberty. And yet, as unreaſonable as the power of con- 
* trouling men's thoughts is repreſented, I will ſhew you how you ſhall controul ming 
whenever you deſire it. | e 4 : 
Ho, pray!“ cries Amelia. I ſhould greatly eſteem that power.” 
Why, whenever you act like a wiſe woman,” cries the doctor, you will force me to- 
think you ſoz and, whenever you are pleaſed to act as you do now, I ſhall be obliged, 
* whether I will or no to think as I do now.“ | . | | 
. , * Nay, dear doctor,” cries Booth, I am convinced my Amelia will never do any thing to 
* forfeit, your good opinion. Conſider but the cruel hardſhip of what ſhe is to under 


© and you will make allowances for the difficulty ſhe makes in complying. To fay 
trutn, when, I examine my own heart, I have more obligations to her than appear * 
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* firſt ſight; for, by obliging me to find arguments to perſuade her, ſhe hath afliſted me 
l — conquering myſelf, I if ſhe had ſhewn more reſolution, I ſhould have ſhewn 
* 3. | 

So you think it neceſſary then,” ſaid the doctor, that there ſhould be one fool at 
© leaft in every married couple. A mighty reſolution truly and well worth your valu- 
ing yourſelf upon, to with your wife for a few months, in order to make the for. 
tune of her and your children, When you are to leave her too in the care and protec. 
© tion of a friend that gives credit to the old ſtories of friendſhip, and doth an 1 
* to human nature. Whac, in the name of goodneſs, do either of you think that you 
© have made an unidn to endure for ever ? How will either of you bear that ſeparation which 
* mult ſome time or other, and perhaps very ſoon, be the lot of one of you? Have you 
© forgot that you are both mortal ?-----As for Chriſtianity, I ſee you have reſigned all 
pretenſions to it: for I make no doubt, but that you have ſo ſet your hearts on the hap. 
< pineſs you enjoy here together, that neither of you ever think a word of hereafter.” 

Amelia now burſt into tears; upon which Booth begged the doctor to proceed no fur- 
ther. Indeed, he would not have wanted the caution , for, however blunt he appeared 
in his diſcourſe, he had a tenderneſs of heart which is rarely found among men; for which 
I know no other reaſon, than that true games is rarely found among them: for I am 
firmly perſuaded, that the latter never poſſeſſed any human mind in any degree, without 
being attended by as large a portion of the former. 

Thos ended the converſation on this ſubject ; what followed is not worth relating till 
the doctor carried off Booth with him to take a walk in the Park. 


DS” Y, 
A converſation between Amelia and doctor Harriſon, with the reſult. 


A MELTA being left alone, to conſider ſeriouſly of her condition; ſhe ſaw 
A it would be very difficult to reſiſt the importunities of her huſband, backed by the 
Authority of the doctor; eſpecially as ſhe well knew how unreaſonable her declarations 
muſt appear to every one who was ignorant of her real motives to perſevere in it. On 
the other hand, ſhe was fully determined, whatever might be the conſequence, to adhere 
firmly to her reſolution of not accepting the colonePs invitation. 

When ſhe had turned the matter every way in her mind, and vexed and tormented her- 
ſelf with much uneafy reflexion upon it, a thought at laſt occurred to her, which imme- 
diately brought her ſome comfort. This was, to make a confident of the doctor, and to 
impart to him the whole truth. This method, indeed, appeared to her now to be 6 
adviſeable, that ſhe wondered ſhe had not hit upon it ſooner; but it is the nature of 
defpair to blind us to all the means of ſafety, however eaſy and apparent they may be. 
_ Having fixed her purpoſe in her mind, ſhe wrote a ſhort note to the doctor, in which 
The acquainted him that ſhe Had ſomething of great moment to ay ro him, which muſt 
be an entire ſecret from her huſband, and begged that ſhe might have an opportunity of 
- communicating it as ſoon as poſſible. | | 
Doctor Harriſon received the letter that afternoon, and immediately complied with 
Amella's requeſt in viſiting her. He found her drinking tea with her huſband and Mrs. 
Atkinſon, and ſat down and joined the . | 
Soon after the removal of che tea-rable, Mrs. Atkinſon left the room. The doctor 
then turning to Booth; faid, * I hope, captain, you have a true ſenſe of the obedience 
© due to the church, though our clergy do not often exact it. However, it is 7＋ to 
« exerciſe our power ſometimes in order to remind the Jaity of their duty. I mu ＋ you 
EM | « there- 
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« therefore, that I have ſome private buſineſs with your wife; and I expect your imme- 
« diate abſence.” a 

Upon my word, doctor, anſwered Booth, no popiſh confeſſor, I firmly believe, 
© ever pronounced his will and pleaſure with more gravity and dignity; none therefore 
« was ever more immediately obeyed than you ſhall be.* Booth then quitted the room, 
and deſired the doctor to recall him when his buſineſs with the lady was over. 

Doctor Harriſon promiſed he would, and then turning to Amelia, he ſaid, Thus 
far, madam, I have obeyed your commands, and am now ready to receive the. impor- 
tant ſecret which you mention in your note.” | 

Amelia now informed her friend of all ſhe knew, all ſhe had ſeen and heard, and all 
that ſhe ſuſpected of the colonel. The good man ſeemed greatly ſhocked at the relation, 
and remained in a ſilent aftoniſhment....Upon which, Amelia faid, *« Is villainy fo rare 
| © a thing, fir, that it ſhould ſo much ſurpriſe you?“ + No child,“ cries he; but I am 
« ſhocked at ſeeing it ſo artfully diſguiſed under the appearance of ſo much virtue. And 
to confeſs the truth, I believe my own vanity is a little hurt in having been ſo groſsly 
* impoſed upon. Indeed, I had a very high regard for this man; for, beſides the great 
© charadter given him by your huſband, and the many facts I have heard ſo much re- 
* dounding to his honour, he hath the faireſt and moſt promiſing appearance I have ever 
yet beheld—A good face, they ſay, is a letter of recommendation. O nature, nature, 
hy _ — * ſo diſhoneſt, as ever to ſend men with theſe falſe recommendations into 
© the world!“ | | 

© Indeed, my dear fir, I begin to grow entirely ſick of it,“ cries Amelia : © For ſure 
all mankind almoſt are villains in their hearts.“ 

« Fie, child,” cries the doctor. Do not make a concluſion ſo much to the diſhonour 
© of the great creator. The nature of man is far from being in itſelf evil: it abounds 
* with benevolence, charity, and pity, coveting praiſe and honour, and ſhunning ſhame 
and diſgrace. Bad education, bad habits, and bad cuſtoms, debauch our nature, and drive 
© it headlong as it were into vice. The governors of the world, and I am afraid the prieſt. 
© hood, are anſwerable for the badneſs of it. Inſtead of diſcouraging wickedneſs to the 
© utmoſt of their power, both are too apt to connive at it. In the great ſin of adultery 
© for inſtance; hath the government provided any law to puniſh it; or doth the prieſt take 
© any care to correct it? on the contrary, is the moſt notorious practice of it any detriment 
* toa man's fortune, or to his reputation in the world ? doth it exclude him from any pre- 
« ferment in the ſtate, I had almoſt ſaid in the church? is it any blot in his eſcutcheon ? any 
bar to his honour? is he not to be found every day in the aſſemblies of women of the 
© higheſt quality ? in the cloſets of the greateſt men, and even at the tables of biſhops ? 
* What wonder then, if the community in general treat this monſtrous crime as matter of 
« jeſt, and that men give way to the temptations of a violent appetite, when the indulgence 
* of it is protected by law and countenanced by cuſtom ? I am convinced there are good 
'+ ſtamina in the nature of this very man: for be hath done acts of friendſhip and gene- 
n to your huſband, before he could have any evil deſign on your chaſtity; and in a 
** chriſtian ſociety, which I no more eſteem this nation to be, that I do any part of Turky, 
l doubt not but this very colonel wauld have made a worthy and valuable member.” 
bu. mn my dear ſir, cries Amelia, © you are the wiſeſt as well as beſt man in the 
world 8 

Not a word of my wiſdom,” cries the doctor. I have not a grain—l am not the 
© leaſt verſed in the Chrematiſtic ® art, as an old friend of mine calls it. I know not how 
to get a ſhilling, nor how to keep it in my packet, if I had it.” : 


! * The art of getting wealth is ſo called by Ariſtotle in his Politics. 
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© But you underſtand human nature to the bottom,” anſwered Amelia z and your ming 
© is the treaſury of all ancient and modern learning.” 

© You are alittle flatterer,“ cries the doctor; . I diſlike you not for it. And to 
© ſhew you I don't, I will return your flattery; and tell you, you have acted with great 
« prudence in concealing this affair from your huſband ; but you have drawn me into a 
* ſcrape : for I have promiſed to dine with this fellow again to-morrow z and you haye 
* made it impoſſible for me to keep my word.” 

* Nay but, dear fir,* cries Amelia, for Heaven's ſake take care. If you ſhew any 
© kind of diſreſpect to the. colonel, my huſband may be led into ſome ſuſpicion — ei. 
pecially after our conference. | 

Fear nothing, child. I will give him no hint; and that I may be certain of not do- 
© ing it, I will ſtay away. You do not think, I hope, that I will join in a chearful con- 
* yerſation with ſuch a man; that I will ſo far betray my character as to give any coun- 
© tenance to ſuch flagitious proceedings. Beſides, my promiſe was only conditional; and 
© I do not know whether I could otherwiſe have kept it: for I expect an old friend 
© every day, who comes to town twenty miles on foot to ſee me; whom I ſhall not part 
5 o_ on any account: for as he is very poor, he may imagine I treat him with diſ- 
we. 

Well, fir,” cries Amelia, I muſt admire you, and love you for your goodneſs.” 

* Muſt you love me?” cries the doctor. I could cure you now in a minute if [ 


< pleaſed.” | 

Indeed, I defy you, fir,” faid Amelia. | 
_ © If I could but perſuade you,” anſwered he, that I t you not handſome, 
= would vaniſh all ideas of goodneſs in an inſtant. honeſtly, would they 
© not : | 


_ © Perhaps I might blame the goodneſs of your eyes,“ replied Amelia; and that is 
< perhaps an honeſter confeſſion to you expected. But do, pray, fir, be ſerious ; and 
* give me your advice what to do. Conſider the difficult game I have to play: for I am 
« ſure, after what I have told you, you would not even ſuffer me to remain under the 
© roof of this colonel. | 
No, indeed, would J not,” faid the doctor, whilſt I have a houſe of my own to 
entertain you.” | 
BZut how to diſſuade my huſband,” continued ſhe, © without giving him any ſuſpi- 
© tion of the real cauſe, the conſequences of his gueſſing at which, I tremble to think upon. 
I will conſult my pillow upon it, faid the doctor, and in the morning you ſhall 
e ſee me gain. In the mean time be comforted, and compoſe the perturbations of 
our mind. | | | 

. Well, fir,* faid ſne, I put my whole truſt in you.” | : 

I am forry to hear it,“ cries the doctor. Your innocence may you a very con- 
© fident truſt in a much more powerful aſſiſtance. However, I will do all I can to ſerve 
* ord and now, if you pleaſe, we will call back your huſband : for, upon my word, he 
* hath ſhewn a good catholic patience. And where is the honeſt ſerjeant and his wife? 
l am pleaſed with the behaviour of you both to that worthy fellow, in oppoſition to 
the cuſtom of the world; which, inſtead of being formed on the precepts of our re- 
- © ligion to conſider each other as brethren, teaches us to regard thoſe who are a degree 
below us, either in rank or fortune, as a ſpecies of beings of an inferior order in the 
© creation. 

The captain now returned into the room, as did the ferjeant and Mrs. Atkinſon ; and 
the two couple, with the doctor, ſpent the evening together in great mirth and feſtivi- 
ty; for the doctor was one of the beſt companions in the world; and a vein of chearful- 


» 
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neſs, good-humour and pleaſantry, ran through his converſation, with which it was im- 
poſſible to refiſt being pleaſed. 


rn 
Containing as ſurpriſing an accident as is perhaps recorded in hiſtory. 


OOTH had acquainted the ſerjeant with the great goodneſs of Colonel James, and 

with the chearful proſpects which he entertained from it. This Atkinſon behind the 
curtain communicated to his wife. The concluſions which ſhe drew from it, need ſcarce 
be hinted to the reader. She made, indeed, no ſcruple of plainly and bluntly telling 
her — that the colonel had a moſt manifeſt intention to attack the chaſtity of 
Amelia. 

This thought gave the poor ſerjeant great uneaſineſs, and after having kept him lon 
awake, es 9h. him in his ſleep 3 horrid dream, in which = — that 
he ſaw the colonel ſtanding by the bed-ſide of Amelia, with a naked ſword in his hand, 
and threatening to ſtab her inſtantly, unleſs ſhe complied with his deſires. Upon this, 
the ſerjeant ſtarted up in his bed, and catching his wife by the throat, cried out, Dn 
« you, put up your {word this inſtant, and leave the room, or by Heaven P'll drive mine 
to your heart's blood.“ 

his rough treatment immediately rouſed Mrs. Atkinſon from her ſleep, who no ſooner 
ved the poſition of her huſband, and felt his hand graſping her throat, than ſhe gave 
a violent ſhriek, and preſently fell into a fit. - 

Atkinſon now waked likewiſe, and ſoon became ſenſible of the violent agitations of his 
wife, He immediately leapt out of bed, and running for a bottle of water, began to 
ſprinkle her very plentifully ; but all to no purpoſe, ſhe neither ſpoke nor gave any ſymp- 
toms of recovery. Atkinſon then began to roar aloud ; upon which, Booth, who lay 
under him, jumpt from his bed, and ran up with the lighted candle in his hand. The 
ſerjeant had no ſooner taken the candle, than he ran with it to the bed-ſide. Here he be- 

a light which almoſt deprived him of his ſenſes. The bed appeared to be all over 
blood, and his wife weltering in the midſt of it. Upon this, the ſerjeant almoſt in a 
frenzy, cried out, O Heavens! I have killed my wife. I have ſtabbed her. I have 
© ſtabbed her. What can be the meaning of all this?“ ſaid Booth. — O fir,” cries 
the ſerjeant, I dreamt I was reſcuing your lady from the hands of Colonel James, and 1 
* have killed my poor wife.” ere he threw himſelf upon the bed by her, caught 
her in his arms, and behaved like one frantic with deſpair. 

By this time, Amelia had thrown on a wrapping n, and was come up into the 
room, where the ſerjeant and his wife were lying on the bed, and Booth ing like a 
2 ſtatue by the bed · ſide. 3 had ſome _—_— 82 _ _ of 

own ſurpriſe on this occaſion ; for a more ible ſight the pre- 
ſented, co not be conceived. * 

Amelia ſent Booth to call up the maid of the houſe, in order to lend her aſſiſtance; 
but, before his return, Mrs. Atkinſon to come to herſelf; and ſoon after, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of the ſerjeant, it was diſcovered ſhe had no wound. Indeed, the deli- 
cate noſe of Amelia ſoon made that diſcovery, which the groſſer ſmell of the ſerjeant, and 
xrhaps his fright had prevented him from making: for now it appeared that the red 
— with which the bed was ſtained, though it may, perhaps, ſometimes run through 
the veins of a fine lady, was not what is 1 called blood ; but was, indeed, no 
other than cherry Save, 4 a bottle of which Mrs. Atkinſon always kept in her room to 
be ready for immediate uſe; and r to apply for comfort in all her afflic- 
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tions. This the poor ſerjeant, in his extreme hurry, had miſtaken for a bottle of water. 
Matters were now ſoon accommodated, and no other miſchief appeared to be done, un- 
Jeſs to the bed-cloaths. Amelia and Booth returned back to their room ; and Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon roſe from her bed, in order to equip it with a pair of clean ſheets. 

And thus this adventure would have ended without producing any kind of conſe. 
quence, had not the words, which the ſerjeant uttered in his frenzy, made ſome ſlight im- 
preſſion on Booth: ſo much, at leaſt, as to awaken his curioſity ; ſo that in the morning 

hen he aroſe, he ſent for the ſerjeant, and deſired to hear the particulars of this dream, 
ſince Amelia was concerned in it. | 

The ſerjeant, at firſt, ſeemed unwilling to comply, and endeavoured to make excuſes, 
This, perhaps, encreaſed Booth's curioſity, and he ſaid, * Nay, I am reſolved to hear 
it. Why, you ſimpleton, do you imagine me weak enough to be affected by a dream, 
however terrible it may be? WY | 

* Nay, fir,* cries the ſerjeant, as for that matter, dreams have ſometimes fallen our 
© to be true.—One of my own, I know, did ſo, concerning your honour : for when you 
* courted my young lady, I dreamt you was married to her; and yet it was at a time 
when neither I myſelf, nor any of the country, thought you would ever obtain her, 
But, Heaven forbid this dream ſhould ever come to paſs.“ h 

Why, what was this dream ?* cries Booth. I inſiſt on knowing. 

* To be ſure, fir,* cries the ſerjeant, I muſt not refuſe you; but, I hope, you will 
never think any more of it. Why then, fir, I dreamt that your honour was gone to the 
* Weſt-Indies, and had left my lady in the care of Colonel James; and laſt night, I 

. © dreamt the colonel came to my lady's bed-fide, ' offering to raviſh her; and with a drawn 
* ſword in his hand, threatening to ſtab. her that moment, unleſs ſhe would comply with 
© his defires. How I came to be by, I know not; but, I dreamt, I ruſhed upon him, 
caught him by the throat, and ſwore I would put him to death, unleſs he inſtantly left 
* the room. Here I waked, and this was my dream. I never paid any regard to a dream 
in my life — but, indeed, I never dreamt any thing ſo very plain as this. It appeared 
© downright reality. I am ſure I have left the marks of my fingers in my wife's throat. 
I would not have taken a hundred pound to have uſed her fo.” 
Faith, cries Booth, it was an odd dream—and not ſo eaſily to be accounted for, 
as that you had formerly of my marriage; for as Shakeſpear ſays, Dreams denote a fore- 
4 . N Now it is impoſſible you ſhould ever have thought of any ſuch matter 
as this.“ Ws | | | 2 
However, fir, cries the ſerjeant, it is in your honour's power to prevent any poſſi- 
* bility of this dream's coming to paſs, by not leaving my lady to the care of the colo- 
nel: if you mult go from her, certainly there are other places where ſhe may be with 
great ſafety; and ſince my wife tells me that my lady is fo very unwilling, whatever 
* reaſons ſhe may have, I hope your honour will oblige her.” 

No I recolle& it,“ cries Booth, Mrs. Atkinſon hath once or twice dropt ſome diſ- 
reſpectful words of the colonel. © He hath done ſomething to diſoblige her.“ 

* He hath; indeed, fir,” replied the ſerjeant: He hath ſaid that of her which ſhe 
© doth not deſerve, and for which, if he had not been my ſuperior officer, I would 
© have ou both his ears off..Nay, for that matter, he can ſpeak ill of other people be- 
« fides her.“ 

Do you know, Atkinſon,* cries Booth, very gravely, * that you are talking of the 
« deareſt friend I have?! 4 7 

To be honeſt then,“ anſwered the ſerjeant, I do not think fo. If I did, 1 ſhould 

love him much better than 1 do.“ | | e gh | | Ke ot 
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I muſt and will have this explained,“ cries Booth. I have too good an opinion of 
* you, Atkinſon, to think you would drop ſuch things as you have, without / rea- 
« ſon and I will know it.“ | 

Jam ſorry I have dropt a word, cries Atkinſon. I am ſure I did not intend it; 
and. your honour hath drawn it from me unawares.” 

6 Indeed, Atkinſon,” cries Booth, you have made me very uneaſy, and I muſt be 
« ſatisfied,” 

Then, fir,” ſaid the ſerjeant, you ſhall give me your word of honour; or I will be 
cut into ten thouſand pieces before I will. mention another ſyllable.” 

« What ſhall I promiſe ?? ſaid Booth. 
That you willnot reſent any thing I ſhall lay to the colonel,” anſwered Atkinſon; 

© Reſent !—Well,. I give you my honour,” ſaid Booth. 

The ſerjeant made him bind himſelf over and over again.; and. then related to him the 
ſcene which formerly paſt between the colonel. and himſelf, as far as concerned Booth 
himſelf; but concealed all that more immediately, related to Amelia. 3 I 

« Atkinſon,” cries Booth, I cannot be angry with you; for I know you love me, 
© and I have many obligations to you; but you have done wrong in cenſuring the colonel 
6 ye 1 he ſaid of me. I deſerve all that. he ſaid; and his cenſures proceeded from his 
« friendſhip.” | | | 

+ But it was not ſo-kind, ſir,” faid Atkinſon, * to ſay ſuch things to me who am but a 
* ſemeant, and at ſuch a time too,” | ; 

* I willhear no more,“ cries Booth. Be aſſured you are the only man I would forgive 
on this occaſion; and I forgive you only on condition you never ſpeak a word more ef 
* this nature. This filly dream hath intoxicated you. 

I have done, fir,” cries the ſerjeant. I know my diſtance, and whom I am toobey; 
+ but I have one favour to beg of your honour, never to mention a word of. what I have 
* faid-to- my lady ; for I know ſhe never would forgive me; I know ſhe never would, by 
© what my wife hath told me. Beſides, you need not mention it, fir, to my lady; 
for ſhe knows it all already, and a great deal more.” 

Booth preſently parted from the ſerjeant, having deſired him to cloſe his lips on this oa- 
caſion, and repaired to his wife, to whom he related the ſerjeant's dream. 

Amelia turned as white as ſnow, and fell into ſo violent a trembling, that Booth plain- 
ly perceived her emotion, and immediately partook of it himſelf. _.* Sure, my dear,” ſaid 
he, ſtaring wildly, * there. is. more in this I know. A filly dream could not ſo diſcom- 
* poſe you. I beg you, I intreat you to tell ne—hath ever Colonel James. 

At the very mention of the colonel's name, Amelia fell on her knees, and begged 
her huſband. not to frighten her.. 9 | 14 74 

What do I ſay, my dear love,” cried Booth, that can frighten, you ?? 

Nothing, my dear,” ſaid ſhe. . But my ſpirits are ſo diſcompoſed with the dreadful 
* ſcene I ſaw laſt night, that a dream, which, at another. time, I ſhould have laughed 
e % A ed me. Do but promiſe. me that you will not leave me behind you, and 
I am eaſy,' | 2 

* You = be fo,” cries. Booth; for I will never deny you. any thing.---But make 
me eaſy too. I muſt know, if you. have ſeen. any thing in Colonel James to diſpleaſe you.” 

* Why ſhould you ſuſpect it ?? cries Amelia. 

„Tou torment me to death,“ cries Booth. By Heavens! I will know the truth. 
* Hathhe ever ſaid or done any thing which you diſlike ?? WF | 

How, my dear,” ſaid Amelia, can you imagine I ſhould diſlike a man, who is fo 
much your friend? think of all the obligations you have to him, and then you may 
; eaſily reſolve yourſelf, Do you think, becauſe I refuſe to ſtay behind you ND 

— : \ C. that: 
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that I have any object ion to him? No, my dear, had he done a thouſand times more 
* than he hath, was he an angel inſtead of a man, I would not quit my Billy. There's 
** :the:ſore, my dear; there's the miſery, to be left by you.” | 

Booth embraced her with the moſt paſſionate raptures, and looking on her with inex- 
preſſible tenderneſs, cried Upon my ſoul, I am not worthy of you.---1 am a fool, 
and yet you cannot blame me.---If the ſtupid miſer hoards, with ſuch care, his worth- 
< leſs treaſure; if he watches it with ſuch anxiety; if every apprehenſion of 
< another's ſharing the leaſt part, fills his ſoul with fuch agonies ; O Amelia ! what muſt 
be my condition, what terrors muſt I feel, white I am watching over a jewel of ſuch 
real, ſuch ineſtimable worth?“ . 

Lean, with great truth, return the compliment,” cries Amelia. I have my treaſure 
© too; and am ſo much a miſer, that ho force ſhall ever tear me from it. 

Lam aſhamed of my folly,” cries Booth; and yet it is all from extreme tenderneſ,, 
© Nay, you yourſelf are — ang Is will you ever attempt to keep a ſecret from 
„ ere to my friend his juſt cenſure of my con- 
4 1 

What cenſure, my dear love ?* cries Amelia. 

© Nay, che ſerjeant hath told me all, cries Booth -Nay, and that he hath told it to 
© you---Poor foul! thou couldſt not endure to hear me accuſed, . fo juſtly, 
< and by fo good a friend. Indeed, my dear, I have diſcovered the cauſe of that reſent- 
ment to the colonel, which you could not hide from me.---1 love you, I adore you for it. 
© Indeed, I could not forgive a ſlighting word on you.---But why do I-compare things ſo 


* unlike? What the coloncl ſaid of me was juſt and true; every reflexion on my Amelia 


< muſt be falſe and villainous.” 

The diſcernment of Amelia was extremely quick ; and the now perceived what had 
Happened, and how much her hufband knew of the eruth. She reſolved therefore to 
tumour him, and fell ſeverely on Colonel James for what he had faid to the ſerjeant, 
which Booth <ndeavoured all he could to ſoften; and thus ended this affair, which had 
brought Booth to the very brink of a diſeovery, which muſt have given him the higheſt 
torment, if it had not produced any of thoſe tragical effects which H melia apprehended. 


Se CHAP. VIL 5 
o /» 


with her uſual gaiety, and after a flight preface, addrefling herſelf to Booth, ſaid, 


M. S. James now came to pay a morning's viſit to Amelia. She entered the room 
kad been quarrelling with her huſband on his account. I know not,“ ſaid ſhe, 


* what he means by thinking of ſending you the lord knows whither. I have inſiſted on 


< his aſking fomething for you nearer home. And it would be the hardeft thing in the 
World, if he ſhould not obtain it. Are we reſolved never to encourage merit; but to 
* throw away all our preferments on thoſe who do not deſerve them? what a ſer of con- 
< remptible wretches do we fee ſtrutting about the town in ſoarlet !* 

Booth made a very low bow, and modeſtly —— in di ment of himſelf, To 
which the unfwered, Indeed, Mr. Booth, you merit. I have heard it from my 


brother, who is a judge of thoſe matters; and I am ſure cannot be ſuſpected of 'Aattery. 
* He is your friend as well as myſelf ; and we will never let Mr. James reſt till he hath 


Booth 


got you-a'commiſſion in England. 


A 
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Booth bowed again, and was offering to ſpeak, but ſhe interrupted him, ſaying, I 
« will have no thanks, nor no fine ſpeeches. If I can do you any ſervice, I ſhall think I 
« am only paying the debt of friendſhip to my dear Mrs. Booth.” 

Amelia, who had long ſince forgot the diflike ſhe had taken to Mrs. James at her firſt 
ſeeing her in town, had attributed it to the right cauſe, and had begun to reſume her 
former friendſhip for her, expreſſed very warm ſentiments of gratitude on this occaſion. 
She told Mrs. James, ſhe ſhould be eternally obliged to her if ſhe could ſucceed in her kind 
endeavours; for that the thoughts of parting again with her huſband, had given her the 
utmoſt concern. Indeed,* added ſhe, © I cannot help ſaying, he hath ſome merit in the 
« ſervice : for he hath received two dreadful wounds in it, one of which very greatly en- 
« dangered his life ; and I am convinced, if his pretenſions were backed with any intereſt, 
© he would not fail of ſucceſs.” 

They ſhall be backed with intereſt,” cries Mrs. James, if my huſband hath any. 
He hath no favour to aſk for himſelf, nor for any other friend that I know of; and, 
indeed, to grant a man his juſt due, ought hardly to be thought a favour. Reſume 
your old gaiety, therefore, my dear Emily. Lord! I remember the time when you 
vas much the gayer creature of the two. But you make an arrant mope of yourlelf, 
by confining yourſelf at home. One never meets you any where. Come, you ſhall 
go with me to the lady Betty Caſtleton's.* | 

© Indeed, you muſt excuſe me, my dear, anſwered Amelia, I do not know Lady 


6 , 
| _ know Lady Betty ! how is that poſſible ?—But no matter, I will introduce 
you— She s a morning rout; hardly a rout, indeed; a little bit of a drum —only 
four or five tables. Come, take your capuchine; you poſitively ſhall go - Booth, you 
* ſhall go with us too. Though you are with your wife, another woman will keep you 
in countenance. | 

* Lal child,” cries Amelia, how you rattle 

I am in ſpirits, anſwered Mrs. James, this morning: for I won four rubbers to- 
+ gether laſt night; and betted the things, and won almoſt every bet. I am in luck, and 
ve will contrive to be partners — Come. 

* Nay, child, you ſhall not refuſe Mrs. James, faid Booth. | 

* have ſcarce ſeen my children to-day,* anſwered Amelia. Beſides, I mortally de- 

* Deteſt cards !* cries Mrs. James. How can you be fo ſtupid? I would not live a. 
day without them— Nay, indeed, I do not believe I ſhould be able to exiſt. Is there 
* ſodelightful a ſight in the world, as the four honours in one's own hand, unleſs it be 
* thaee natural aces at bragg And you really hate cards] 

Upon reflexion,* cries Amelia, I have ſometimes had great pleaſure in them—in 
* ſeeing my children build honſes with them. My little boy is fo dexterous, that he will 
* Ometimes build up the whole pack.” 

Indeed, Booth,“ cries Mrs. James, this good woman of yours is ſtrangely altered 
* Gnce I knew her firſt; but ſhe will always be a good — 2 
© Upon my word, my dear, cries Amelia, you are altered too very greatly; 
J eee ſee you alter again, when you come to have as many children as 

Children l' cries Mrs. James, you make me ſhudder. How can you envy me the 
x 72 — which makes matrimony comfortable? 
* my dear,” ſaid Amelia, you injure me: for I envy no woman's 

paſt between Booth and his wiſe, as, 


in iage.* At theſe words, ſuch looks , to a 
ſenſible by —_—__________ 
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degree contemptible, and would have rendered herſelf the object of compaſſion. Nor 
_ *ould that lady avoid looking a little filly on the occaſion. 

Amelia now, at the earneſt defire of her huſband, accoutred herſelf to attend her 
friend; but firſt ſhe inſiſted on viſiting her children, to whom ſhe gave ſeveral hearty 
 ifles, and then recommending them to the care of Mrs. Atkinſon, ſhe and her huſband 
accompanied Mrs. James to the rout ; where few of my fine readers will be diſpleaſed to 
-make part of the company. | | 
: The two ladies and Booth then entered an apartment beſet with card-tables, like the 
rooms at Bath and Tunbridge. Mrs. James immediately introduced her friends to Lady 

Betty; who received them very civily, and preſently engaged Booth and Mrs. James in 
a party at whiſt: for, as to Amelia, ſhe ſo much declined playing, that, as the party could 
be filled without her, ſhe was permitted to fit by. IT 
And now, who ſhould make his appearance but the noble peer, of whom ſo much 
-.:honourable mention hath already been made in this hiſtory. He walked directly up to 
Amelia, and addreſſed her with as perfect a confidence, as if he had not been in the leaſt 
_ -conſcious of having in any manner diſpleaſed her; though the reader will hardly ſuppoſe, 
. that Mrs. Elliſon had kept any thing a ſecret from him. | 
Amelia was not, however, fo forgetful, - She made him a very diſtant curteſy, would 
ſcarce vouchſafe an anſwer to any thing he ſaid ; and took the firſt opportunity of ſhift- 
ing her chair, and retiring from him. | | 

Her behaviour, indeed, was ſuch, that the peer plainly perceived, that he ſhould get 
no advantage by purſuing her any farther at preſent. © Inſtead, therefore, of attempting 
to follow her, he turned on his heel, and addreſſed his diſcourſe to another lady; though 
he could not avoid often caſting his eyes towards Amelia as long as ſhe remained in the 
Fortune, which ſeems to have been generally no great friend to Mr. Booth, gave him 
no extraordinary marks of her favour at play. He loſt two full rubbers, which coſt him 
ive guineas; after which, Amelia, who was uneaſy at his lordſhip's preſence, beggei 
- him in a whiſper to return home; with which requeſt he directly complied. | 

Nothing, I think, remarkable happened to Booth, unleſs the renewal of his acquain- 

tance with an officer whom he had known abroad, and who made one of his party at 
the whiſt-table. ; | 
I The name of this gentleman, with whom the reader will hereafter be better acquainted, 
was Trent. He had formerly been in the ſame regiment with Booth, and there was 
ſome intimacy between them. Captain Trent expreſt great delight in meeting his brother 
officer, and both mutually promiſed to viſit each ether. | 

The ſcenes which had paſt the preceding night and that morning, had fo confuſed 
* Amelia's thoughts, that in the hurry in which was carried off by Mrs. James, ſhe 
had entirely forgot her appointment with Dr. Harriſon. When ſhe was informed at her 

return home, that the doctor had been to wait upon her, and had exprefſed ſome anger 
at her being gone out, ſhe became greatly uneaſy, and begged of her huſband to go to 

the doctor's lodgings, and make her a | . 
But leſt the reader ſhould be as angry with the doctor, as he had declared himſelf with 
Amelia, we think proper to explain the matter. Nothing then was farther from the 

doctor's mind than the conception of any anger towards Amelia. On the contrary, when 
the girl anſwered him, that her miſtreſs was not at home, the doctor ſaid with great good 


humour, How ! not at home! then tell your miſtreſs ſhe is a giddy vagabond, and [ 


will come to ſee her no more till ſhe ſends for me. This the poor girl, from miſunder- 


| 2 ey word, and half - forgetting the reſt, had conſtrued mto great paſſion ſeveral 


very ba words, and a declaration that he would never ſee Amelia any more. 
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| CHAP. VIII. 


TOOTH went to the doctor's lodgings, and found him engaged with his country- 
B friend and his fon, a young gentleman who was lately in orders; both whom the 
oor had left, to keep his appointment with Amelia. . 
After what we mentioned at the end of the laſt chapter, we need take little notice of 
the apology made by Booth, or the doctor's reception of it, which was in his pecutiar 
manner. Your wife,” ſaid he, is a vain huffy to think herſelf worth my anger; but 
tell her, I have the vanity myſelf to think I cannot be angry without a better cauſe. 
And yet tell her, I intend to puniſh her for her levity : far if you go abroad, I have 
determined to take her down with me into the country, and make her do penance there 
« till your return. - ; | 
© Dear ſir, faid Booth, © I know not how to thank you, if you are in earneſt” _ 
. Lethon then I am in earneſt,” cries the doctor; but. you need nat thank me, 
however, fince you know not how 
© But would not that, ſir,“ ſaid Booth, © be ſhewing a ſlight to the colanel's.invitation ? 
and you know I have ſo many obligations to him. tos 
Don't tell me of the colonel,* cries the doctor, the church is to be firſt ſerved. Be- 
„Ades, fir, 1 have priority of right, even to you yourſelf. You ſigle my little Jamb 
from me: for I was her firſt love. | 
Well, fir,” cries Booth, if I ſhould be fo unhappy to leave her to any one, ſhe. muſt 
© herſelf determine; and, I believe, it will not be difficult to gueſs where her choice will 
* fall: for of all men, next to her huſband, I believe, gone can contend with Dr. Har- 
© riſon in her favour.” 
© Since you ſay ſo, cries the doctor, ---fetch her hither to dinner with us: for I am 
* at leaſt ſo good a chriſtian to love thoſe that love me---I will ſhew you my daughter, 
* my old friend; for I am really proud of her---and you may bring my grand-children 
ich Jou, if you pleaſe.” | * 
1 _ ſome compliments, and then 2 on his gd fat 8 2 2 he Was 
gone, gentle man ſaid to the doctor, Pray, my friend, w ughter is 
* this of yours? I never ſo much as heard that you was married. 8 
And what then,” cries. the doctor, did you ever hear that a pope was married; and 
yet ſome of them have had ſons and daughters, I believe; but, however, this young 
* gentleman will abſolve me without obliging me to penance.” * 
Bu Thane « not yet that power, anſwered the young clergyman : For I am only in dea- 
con's orders. YI 
* Are you not ?* cries the doctor; © why then, I will abſolve myſelf. Lou are to know 
then, my good friend, that this young lady was the daughter of a neighbour of mine, 
* who is ſince dead, and whoſe ſins I hope are forgiven : for ſhe had too much to anſwer 
for on her child's account. Her father was ay intimate acquaintance and friend; 2 
vorthier man, indeed, I believe never lived. He died ſuddenly when his children were 
* infants;' and, perhaps, to the ſuddenneſs of his death it was owing, that be did not re, 
; commend any care of them to me. FR I, in ſome meaſure, took e. charge 
upon me; and particularly of her w call my daughter. Indeed, as ſhe grew up. 
ſbe diſcovered — — * qualities, that ſhe wanted not the remembrance of her 25 
*:ther's merit to recommend her. I do her no more than juſtice, when I ſay, the is one 
os the beſt creatures I ever knew. She hath a ſweetneſs of temper, a generoſity of 


Vor. IV. H h « ſpirit, 
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« ſpirit, an opennefs of heart Lin a word, ſhe Eath a true chriſtian diſpoſition, I may 
call her an Iſraelite indeed, in whom there is no guile.” 
* I wiſh you joy of your daughter,“ cries the old gentleman : *© For to a man of your 


. diſpoſition, to find out an adequate object of your benevolence, is, I acknowledge, 10 


* find a treaſure.” | 

* It is, indeed, a happineſs,” cries the doctor. Ws: | 
he greateſt difficulty, added the gentleman, * which perſons of your turn of ming 
© meet with, is in finding proper objects of their goodneſs : for nothing ſure can be more 
« irkſome to a generous mind, than to diſcover, that it hath thrown away all its good 
© offices on a ſoil that bears no other fruit than ingratitude.” 

« I remember,” cries the doctor, Phocylides ſaith, 

| My xax0v ev dene artignv ror is e worat. 

* But he ſpeaks more like a philoſopher than a chriſtian. I am more pleaſed with ; 
French writer, one of the beſt, indeed, that I ever read; who blames men for la- 
* menting the ill return which is ſo often made to the beſt offices T7. A true chriſtian can 
© never be diſappointed, if he doth not receive his reward in this world: the labourer 
F _ as complain, that he is not paid his hire in the middle of the day.” 

_ © I own, indeed,“ ſaid the gentleman, if we ſee it in that light 
And in what light ſhould we ſee it ? anſwered the doctor. Are we like Agrippa, 


only almoſt chriſtians ? or, is chriſtianity a matter of bare theory, and not a rule for 


© our practice? 


„ Practical undoubtedly, | undoubtedly practical Fa cries the gentleman. © Your ex- 
x =—_ might indeed have convinced me long ago, that we ought to do good to every 
me | 


Pardon me, father* cries the young divine, that is rather-a heatheniſh than a chil. 
2 doctrine. Homer, I remember, introduces in his Hiad one Axylus, of whom he 
* lays, | 
mz 1 — 6 lr | | 
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But Plata, who of all the heathens came neareſt to the chriſtian philoſophy, condemned 


_ © this as impious doctrine ; ſo Euftathius tells us, folio 474. 


© © Tknow he doth,” cries the doctor, and fo Barnes tells us, in his note upon the 
1 but if you remember the reſt of the quotation, as well as you do that from 
Euſtathius, you might have added the obſervation which Mr. Dryden makes in favour 


1 of this paſſage, that he found not in all the Latin authors ſo admirable an inſtance of 


* extenſive humanity. You might have likewiſe remembered the noble ſentiment, with 


* which Mr. Barnes ends-his note, the ſenſe of which is taken from the fifth chapter of 


£ 

s Matthew, : x * 3 
„ e g . ö, | 
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© It teins, therefore, as if this character rather became a chriſtian than a heathen: for 


* 12 þ 0 


2 


Din 


* 


Homer could not have tranſeribed it from any of his deities. Whot is it; therefore, 


2 we imitate by ſuch extenſive beneyolence ?* 


* * Todoa kindnef; to a bad man, is like ſowing your ſeed in the ſea. + D*Efprit: 
1 Hewas a friend ty man kind; for he loved them all. ts 3 1 x eee 
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What a prodigious memory you have,” cries the old gentleman! © Indeed, ſon, you 


« muſt not contend with the doctor in theſe matters. | 

I ſhall not give my opinion haſtily,” cries the ſon. *© I know again what Mr. Pcole, 
in his Annotations, ſays on that verſe of St. Matthew—That it is only to beap coals 
« of fire upon their heads — How are we to underſtand, pray, the text immediately pre- 
« ceding ? Love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, do good to them that hate you.” 

Lou know, I ſuppoſe, young gentleman,” ſaid the doctor, how theſe words are 
« generally underſtood I he commentator you mention, I think, tells us, that love is 
not here to be taken in the ſtrict ſenſe, fo as to ſignify the complacency of the heart; 
you may hate your enemies as God's enemies, and ſeck due revenge of them for his 
6 Sar and for your own ſakes too you may ſeek moderate ſatisfaction of them; but 
then, you are to love them with a love conſiſtent with theſe things—thar is to ſay, in 
* plainer words, you are to love them and hate them, and bleſs and curſe, and do them 
good and miſchief.” 

Excellent! admirable !' ſaid the old gentleman, © You have a moſt inimitable turn 

to ridicule,” 

I do not approve ridicule,” ſaid the ſon, * on ſuch ſubjects.” 2 Oh 

Nor I neither,” cries the doctor, I will give you my opinion, therefore, very ſe- 
* riouſly. The two verſes taken together contain a very poſitive precept, delivered in the 
* plaineſt words, and yet illuſtrated by the cleareſt inſtance, in the conduct of the ſu- 
« preme being; and laſtly, the practice of this precept is moſt nobly inforced by the re- 


ward annexed—thbat ye may be the children, and ſo forth. No man, who underſtands 


* what it is to love, and to bleſs, and to do good, can miſtake the meaning. Burt if they 
© required any comment, the ſcripture itſelf affords enow. F thine enemy hunger, feed 
* bim; if be thirſt, give him drink, not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, 
© but contrariwiſe, blaſing— They do not, indeed, want the comments of men, who, 
* when they cannot bend their minds to the obedience of ſcripture, are deſirous to wreſt 
* ſcripture to a compliance with their own inclinations.” | | 

* Moſt nobly and juſtly obſerved,” cries the old gentleman. * Indeed, my good friend, 
* you have explained the text with the utmoſt perſpicuity. 

* But if this be the meaning,“ cries the ſon, there muſt be an end of all law and 
* juſtice for I do not ſee how any man can proſecute his enemy in a court of 


Pardon me, fir,” cries the doctor. Indeed, as an enemy merely, and from a ſpirit 
* of revenge, he cannot, and he ought not to proſecute him; but as an offender againſt 
* the laws of his country, he may, and it is his duty fo to do: is there any ſpirit of re- 
venge in the magiſtrates or officers of juſtice, when they puniſh criminals? why do 
* ſuch, ordinarily I mean, concern themſelves in inflicting puniſhments, but becauſe it 
* 1s their duty? and why may not a private man deliver an offender into the hands of 
) r from the ſame La le motive? Revenge, indeed, of all kinds is ſtrictly pro- 
* hibited.; wherefore, as we are not to execute it with our own hands, ſo neither are we 
to make uſe of the law as the inſtrument of private malice, and to worry each other 
* with inveteracy and rancour. And where is the great difficulty in obeying this wiſe, 
* this generous, this noble precept? if revenge be, as a certain divine, not greatly to 
* his honour, calls it, the moſt luſcious morſel the devil ever dropt into the mouth of a 
* finner, it muſt be allowed at leaſt to coſt us often extremely It is a dainty, if 
indeed it be one, which we come at with great inquietude, with great difficulty, and 
* with great danger. However pleaſant it may be to the palate, while we are feeding on 


A, it I ſure to leave a bitter reliſh behind it; and fo far, indeed, it may be called a 


H h 2 | 15 luſcious 
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* luſcious morſel, that the moſt greedy appetites are ſoon glutted, and the moſt eager 
* longing for it, is ſoon turned into loathing arid repentance. I allow there is ſomething 
* tempting in its outward appearance; but it is like the beautiful colour of ſome poiſons, 
* from which, however they may attract our eyes, a regard to our own welfare com- 
'* mands us to abſtain. And this is an abſtinence to which wiſdom alone, without any di- 
* vine command, hath been often found adequate; with inſtances of which, the Greek 
© and Latin authors every where abound. May not a chriſtian, therefore, be well aſhamed 
* of making a ſtumbling-block of a precept, which is not only conſiſtent with his worldly 
*. intereſt, but to which fo noble an incentive is propoſed ?? 
The old gentleman fell into raptures at this — and after making many compli. 
ments to the doctor upon it, he turned to his ſon, and told him, he had an opportunity 
= * learning more in one day, than he had learnt at the univerſity in a twelve. 
The ſon replied, that he allowed the doctrine to be extremely 1 in ral, and 
that he — with the rome part; but I muſt make a diſtinction,“ faid he. How. 
ever, he was interrupted from his diſtinction at preſent ; for now Booth returned with Ame. 
lia and the children. a 


CHAP. IX. 
A ſcene of modern wit and humonr. 


YN the aftemoon, the old ee a walk to Vauxhall; a place of which, 
he ſaid, he had heard much, but had never ſeen it. 

The doctor readily agreed to his friend's propoſal, and ſoon after ordered two coaches 

to be ſent for to carry the whole company. But when the ſervant was gone for them, 


Booth acquainted the doctor that it! was yet too early. * 1s it ſo, faid the doctor? 


« why then, I will carry you firſt to one of the greateſt and higheſt entertainments in the - 


© world.” 

The children, pricked up their cars at this; nor did any of the company gueſs what 
2 and Amelia aſked what entertainment he could carry them to at that time of 

day. ; | | 

Su ,? ſays the doctor, I ſhould ou to court.“ 
3 Ae Flock in the afternoon P oct. 

Ay, ſuppoſe I ſhould have intereſt enough to introduce you into the preſence.” 
Tou ate jeſting, dear fir, cries Amelia. | 
Indeed, I am ſerious, anſwered the doctor. I will introduce you into that preſence, 


compared to whom the greateſt emperor on the earth is many millions of degrees meaner 


© than the moſt contemptible reptile is to him. What entertainment can there be to a 
© rational being equal to this? was not the taſte of mankind moſt wretchedly depraved, 
where would the vain man find zu honour, or where would the love of pleaſure pro- 
| * poſe ſo adequate an object as divine worſhip? with what ecſtaſy , muſt the contempla- 
tion of being admitted to ſuch a preſence fn the mind ! The pitiful courts of princes 
are open to few, and to thoſe only at particular ſeaſons; but from this glorious and gra- 
* cious preſence, we are none of us, and at no time excluded.“ 
The doctor was proceeding thus, when the ſervant returned, ſaying, the coaches were 
2 3 and the whole company with the greateſt alacrity attended the doctor to St. Janes 
urch. ö 
When the ſervice was ended, and they were again got into their coaches, Amelia re. 
turned che doctor many thanks for the ght in which he had placed divine — 5 — 
urin 
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furing him, that ſhe had never before had ſo much tranſport in her devotion as at this 
time, and ſaying, ſhe believed ſhe ſhould be the better for this notion he had given her, 
as long as ſhe lived. | 

The coaches being come to the water fide, they all alighted, and getting into one hoat 
proceeded to Vauxhall. 

The extreme beauty and — — of this place is well known to almoſt every one of 
my readers: and happy is it for me that it is ſo; fince, to give an adequate idea of it, 
would exceed my power of defcription. To delineate the particular beauties of theſe gar- 
dens, would, indeed, require as much pains, and as much paper too, as to rehearſe a 
the good actions of their maſter ; whoſe life proves the truth of an obſervation, which I 
have read in ſome ethic writer, that a truly elegant taſte is generally accompanied wi 
an excellency of heart; or, in other words, that true virtue is, indeed, nothing elſe but 
true taſte. | 3 

Here our ny diverted themfelves with walking an hour or two before the muſic 
began. Of all the ſeven, Booth alone had ever been hee before; ſo that, to all the reſt, 
the place, with its other charms, had that of novelty. When the muſic played, Amelia, 
who ſtood next to the doctor, ſaid to him in a whiſper, I hope I am not guilty of pro- 
« faneneſs ; but, in purſuance of that cheerful chain of thoughts, with which you have 
© inſpired me this afrernoon, I was juſt now loſt in a reverie, and fancied myſelf in thoſe 
« bliſsful manſions which we hope to enjoy hereafter. The delicious fweernefs of the 
« place, the enchanting charms of the muſic, and the ſatisfaction which appears in every 
one's countenance, carried my ſoul almoſt to heaven in its ideas. I could not have, 
indeed, — there had been any thing like this in this world.“ * 

The doctor ſmiled, and ſaid, © You ſee, dear madam, there may be pleafures, of which 
you could conceive no idea, till you actually enjoyed them.” 3 

And now the little boy, who had lon withſtood the attractions of ſeveral cheefe-cakes 
that paſſed to and ſuo, could contain cy eines but aſked his mother to give him one, 
ſaying, I am ſure my. ſiſter would be glad of another, tho? ſhe is aſhamed to aſk.” The 
doctor overhearing the child, propoſed that they ſhould all retire tp fome place, wher, 
they might -fit. down and refreſh themſelves, which they accordingly did. Amelia now 
miſſed her huſband ; but, as ſhe had three men in her company, and one of them vas 
the doctor, ſhe concluded herfelf and her children to be fafe, and doubted not but that 
. 10" cal for what 

| Now wn, and the doctor e Amelia to or w 5 
liked, Upon which the children were fapolied with cakes; and ſome ham and 2 
were provided for the reſt of the company. With which, while they were regaling them- 
tives with the higheſt ſatisfaction, two young fellows walking arm in arm cãme up, ang 
when-they-came oppoſite to Amelia, they ſtood fill, ſtati lia fyll in che face, and 
ane of them cried aloud to the other, *D——n me, my Lord, if the is not an angel l' 
My Lord ſtood ſtill ſtaring likewiſe at her, without fpeaking a word—when ono gies 
of the ſame gang came-up—and one of them cried—* Come along, Jack, I have ſeen 
her before; but ſhe is too well manned already. Three are enough for one 
* woman, or the devil is in it.“ 2 
D me? fays he that ſpoke firſt, and whom they called Jack, I will haye a 
* bruſh at her, if ſhe belonged to the whole convocation.” And lo laying; he went up to- 
the young clergyman, and cried Doctor, fit up a little, if you pleaſe, and Bar Eke 
* up more room in a bed than belongs to you.“ At which words, he gave the young 
— and ſeated himfelf down directly over - againſt — and . 

on che table, he fixed his eyes on her in a manner wi ich modeſty can neithe 
look, nor bear to be looked at. * , 9 © | g 
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* a;blow, and a pretty hard one too.” 


volk in ſheep's cloathing... D----n me, how big he looks 
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Amelia ſeemed greatly ſhocked at this treatment; upon which the doctor removed her 
Within him, and then facing the gentleman, aſked him what he meant by this rude be. 
haviour —— Upon which my Lord ſtept up and ſaid, Don't be impertinent, old gentle. 
man. Do you think ſuch fellows as you, are to keep, d- -n me, ſuch fine wenches 
+ d---n me, to yourſelves, d---n me? 
No, no,' cries Jack, the old Gentleman is more reaſonable, Here's the fellow that 
< eats up the tythe pig. Don't you ſee. how his mouth waters at her—— Where's your 
« ſlabbering bib?“ For, though the gentleman had rightly gueſſed he was a clergyman, 
Vet, he had not any of thoſe inſignia on, with which it would have been improper to have 
appeared there. * * ted | | 
Such boys as you,“ cries the young clergyman, * ought to be well whipped at ſchool, 
< inſtead of being ſuffeced to become nuſances in the ſociety.” . | 
© © Boys, fir!” ſays Jack, I believe I am as good a man as yourſelf, Mr.. and 
<.as good a ſcholar too. Bos fur ſus: quotque facerdes.----Tell me what's next. D n me, 
= Tl hold you fifty pounds----you don't tell me what's next.“ 
Tou have him, Jack,” cries my Lord. It is over with him, d----n; me. He can't 
JJ 7 ii iy oat mid 07 i U of 29971 
lf I had you in a proper place, cries the clergyman, * you ſhould find I would ſtrike 


. 7 


There,“ cries my Lord, there is the meckneſs of the clergyman -——There ſpoke tho 
a Lou mult be civil to him, 
© faith! or elſe he will burſt with pride.“ | 


A. a, cries Jack, let the clergy alone for pride: there's not a Lord in the king- 


+ dom now hath half the pride of that fellow.” _ int bag bite 107+; 
Pray, fir,” cries the doctor, turning to the other, * are you a Lord? ? 
es, Mr. , cries he, © I have that honour, indeedG “.. 
And I ſuppoſe 25 haye pride too, ſaid the docto e. 
"AY hope I have, fir,” anſwered he, at your ſervice.” all am n al 
If ſuch a one as you, ir,” cries the doctor, who are not only a ſcandal to the title 
< 'you bear as a Lord, but even as a man, can pretend to pride, why, will. you not allow it 
do a clergyman? I ſuppoſe, fir, by your dreſs, you are in the army z, and, by the rib- 
bon in your Hats you ſeem to be proud of that too. How much greater and more ho- 
< nourable is the ſervice in which that gentleman is enliſted than your's! Why, then, 


<:ſhould you gbjet to the pride of the clergy, ſince the loweſt of the function is in reality 
Q Y 8 p „ Fe 


.. + — 


every way ſo much your ſuperior ?? 

a5 Id Tidu Trum, ---cries my Lord. | Loads 
However, gentlemen, cries the dector, * if you have the leaſt pretenſion to that 
name, I beg you will put an end to your frolick ; ſince you ſee it gives ſo much un- 
« \calineſs to the lady: Nay, I entreat you, for your own ſakes ; for here is one coming, 
ho will talk to you in a different ſtile from ours.“ . b 

* One coming cries my Lord----* what care I who is coming?  _ 

Ws. - ſuppoſe it is the devil,” cries Jack: For here are two of his livery ſervants al- 
< ready.” TH: | 

; ace come as ſoon as he will,“ cries my Lord, D---n me if I have not a 
S Eo a4 * | »o! 


Amelia now fell a trembling ; and her children, perceiving her fright, both hung on 
- her, and began to cry-- when Booth and Captain Trent both came up. 

* Booth ſeeing his wife diſordered, aſked eagerly what was the matter. At the ſame 
time, the and his companion ſteing Captain Trent, whom they well knew-----ſaid 
Þoth together, What, doth this company belong to you ?? When the doctor, with 
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t preſence of mind, as he was apprehenſive of ſome fatal conſequence if Booth ſhould 
— what had paſt, ſaid, © So, Mr. Booth, I am glad you are returned; your poor lady 
+ here. began to be frighted out of her wits.” But now you have him again,” ſaid he 
to Amelia, I hope you will be eaſy.” 

Amelia, frighted as ſhe was, preſently took the hint, and greatly chid her huſband for 
leaving her. But the little boy was not fo quick - ſighted, and: cried-----* Indeed, papa, 
« thoſe naughty men there have frighted my mamma out of her wits.” | 
How — cries Booth, a little moved. Frighten'd ! Hath any one frighten'd you, 
my dear | X 
0 No, my love,” anſwered ſhe, . nothing. I know. not what the child means. Every 
© thing is well, now I ſee you ſafe.” | : 

Trent had been all the while talking aſide with the young ſparks ; and addreſſing him-- 
{lf to Booth, ſaid, * Here hath been ſome little miſtake ; T believe my Lord miſtook 
Mrs. Booth for ſome other lady.” | b 
It is impoſſible,” cries my Lord, © to know every one. -I am ſure, if I had known 
« the lady to he a woman of faſhion, and an acquaintance of Captain Trent, I ſhould: 
have * nothing diſagreeable to her; but, if I have, I aſk her pardon, and the com- 
6 5 5 g 8 | 11 f * 
= in the dark,” cries Booth. Pray, what is all this matter? | BRL * 
Nothing of any conſequence,” cries the doctor, nor worth your-enquiring into- 
+ You/hear-it was a miſtake of the perſon, and I really believe his Lordſhip, that all pro- 
© ceeded from his not knowing to whom the lady belonged.” | | 21 yo 
Come, come, ſays Trent, there is nothing in the matter, I aſſure you. I will tell: 
you the whole another time.? 34 75 | 1013 1 pen ? 
Very well, ſince you ſay fo,” cries Booth, I am contentech' So ended the affair, 
and the two ſparks made their congee and ſneaked off. 1:5 au Is n. | 
Now they are gone,“ ſaid the young gentleman, © I muſt ſay, I never ſaw two worſe: 
+ bred jackanapes, nor fellows that deſerved to be kick'd more. If I had had them in: 
+ another place, I would have taught them a little more reſpect to-the church! 
ou took rather a better wey, anſwered the doctor, to teach them that reſpe&;* 
Booth now deſired his friend Trent to fit down with them, and propoſed to call for a: 
freſh bottle of wine; but Amelia's ſpirits were too much diſconcerted to give her any pro- 
of pleaſure that evening. She therefore laid hold of the pretence of her children, 
whom ſhe ſaid the hour was already too late; with which the doctor agreed. So they 
paid their reckoning, and 3 leaving to the two rakes the triumph of having 
totally diſſipated the mirth of this little innocent company, who were before enjoying, 
complete ſatisfaction. N | | uud | 


A curious cowver ſation between the doctor, the young clergyman, and the young clergyman's fat bor. 


HE next morning, when the doctor and” his two friends were at breakfaſt, the- 

young clergyman, in whoſe: mind the injurious- treatment he had reeeived the 
evening before was. very deeply impreſſed, renewed the converſation on that ſubje&. * It 
\ is a ſcandal,” faid he, © to the government, that they do not preſerve. more reſpect to 
* the clergy, by-puniſhing all: rudeneſs to them with the utmoſt ſeverity. It was very 
© juſtly ob os of you, fir,” ſays he to the doctor, that the loweſt clergyman in England: 
* is in real dignity —— to the higheſt nobleman, What then can be ſo ſhocking, as: 
f AY "FS 39 SI Da"; P01 na 2 to- 
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* to fee that gown, which ought to entitle us to the veneration bf all we meet, treated 
* with contempt and ridicule? Are we not, in fact, embaſſadors from heaven, to the 
© world ; and do they not therefore, in denying us our due reſpect, deny it in reality to 
* him that ſent us? N Ab on 

© If that be the caſe,' fays the doctor, it behoves them to look to themſelves, for 
he who ſent us, is able to exact moſt ſevere. vengeance for the ill treatment of his 
< miniſters.” TLRs 
Very true, fir,” cries the young one; and T heartily hope he will: but thoſe pu- 
© niſhments are at too great a diſtance to infuſe terror into wicked minds. The govern. 
<--mEht ought to interfere with its immediate cenfares. Fines and impriſonments and 
< corporal puniſhments operate more forcibly on the human mind, than all the fears of 
< damnation." HF br . 


4 * Do you think ſo?” 'cries the doctor; then I amm afraid men are very little in-earneſt in 
4 e fears.” | 

+ Md&juftly obſerved,” ſays the old gentleman. < Indeed, 1 am afraid that is too 
mach the -caſe.,* Al pope ay 

© ln'thas;? ſaid the ſon, tlie government is to blame. Are not books of infidelity, 


© treating our holy religion as a mere impoſture ; nay, ſometimes, as a mere jeft, pub. 


< liſhed daily, and ſptead abroad amongſt the people with perfect impunity? 
— — inly an the right, ſays the doctor, there is a moſt blameable remiſſneſs 
rich regard ta miatters ; but the whole blame doth not lie there; ſome little ſhare 
© of the fault is, I am afraid, to be imputed to the clergy thernſelves. | 
_ 5 Indedd, ſir, cries: the young one, I did not expect that charge from a gentle. 
© man of your cloth. Do the clergy give any encouragement to ſuch books ? Do they 
an, en the contnity, cry loudly aut againſt the ſuffering them? This is the invidi- 
© ous aſperſion of the laity ; and I did not enpect to hrar it confirmed by one of our own 
< cloth.” | | 

+ Be ndt-tbd impatient, young gentleman,“ faid the doctor. I do not abſolutely 
© confirm the charge of the laity : it ih much too general, and too ſevere; but even 
< the lay "themſelves do not attack them in that part to which ydu have applied your 
7 deferite. - They ure not ſuppoſed ſuch fools as to attack that religion to — they owe 
< -their temporal welfare, They are not-taxced with giving any other 4touinfidelity, 
thin hat dt tiraws from the i! examples'of their lives; I mean of the lives of ſome of 
<-them. _ Here tov the laity carry their cenſures too far: for there are very ſew or none 
*:of-the wlergy, whoſe dives, if compared with thoſe of the laity, can be called profligate : 
Int ſurh, faded, is the perſoct purity uf our religion; ſuch Is the innocence and vir- 
tue, which it exacts to entitle us to its glorious rewards, and to ſcreen us from its 
* dreadful puniſhments, that he muſt be a very good man indeed who lives up to it. 
Thus then theſe perſons argue. This man is educated in a perfect knowledge of religion, 
* is learned in its laws, and is by his profeſſion obliged in a manner to have them always 
before his eyes. The tewards which it promiſes to the obcdience:of theſe laws are to 
< great, and the puniſhments threatened on diſobedience fo dreadful, that it is impoſſible 
gut all men muſt-feartully;fly from the one, and as eagerly-puriue the other. It there- 
< fore ſuck a perſdn · Ives in direct oppoſition to, and in a conſtant breach of theſe laws, 
the inierence-is obvious. There is a pleaſant ſtory in Matthew Paris, which I will tell 
ou as well as Loan remember it. Two young n, I think they were prieſts, 
4 together, that, whoſoever died firſt, ſnould return and acquaint his friend with 
3: B 3 — — — ef them died u —— OO 
The whole gelation he: gave is/ not very material; among other things, he 
* duced one of his hands, which Satan had made uſe of, to write upon, as the modern 
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« do on a card, and had ſent his compliments to the prieſts, for the number of ſouls, 
« which the wicked examples of their lives daily ſent to hell. This ſtory is the more 
remarkable, as it was written by a prieſt, and a great favourer of his order.” 
Excellent, cried the old gentleman, <* what a memory you have! 

But, fir,” cries the young one, a clergyman is a man as well as another; and, if 
« ſuch perfect purity be expected, 

I do not expect it,“ cries the doctor; and I hope it will not be expected of us. 
© The ſcripture itſelf gives us this hope, where the beſt of us are ſaid to fall twenty times 
© a day. But ſure, we may not allow the practice of any of thoſe groſſer crimes which 
© contaminate the whole mind. We may expect an obedience to the ten command- 
© ments, and an abſtinence from ſuch notorious vices ; as, in the firſt place, Avarice, 
© which indeed can hardly ſubſiſt without the breach of more commandments than one: 
© Indeed, it would be exceſſive candour to imagine, that a man, who ſo viſibly ſets his 
© whole heart not only on this world, but on one of the m«{t worthleſs things in it, (for 
© ſo is money, without regard to its uſes,) ſhould be at the ſame time laying up his trea- 
© ſure in heaven. Ambition is a ſecond vice of this fort : We are told we cannot ſerve 
God and mammon. I might have applied this to avarice; but I choſe rather to men- 
tion it here, When we ſee a man ſneaking about in courts and levees, and doing the 
dirty work of great men, from the hopes of preferment ; can we believe, that a fellow; 


* whom we ſee to have ſo many hard taſk-makers upon earth, ever thinks of his maſter - 


* which is in heaven? Muſt he not himſelf think, if ever he reflects at all, that ſo glo- 
* rious a maſter will diſdain and diſown a ſervant, who is the dutiful tool of a court- 
favourite; and employed either as the pimp of his pleaſure, or ſometimes perhaps made 
© a dirty channel, to aſſiſt in the conveyance of that corruption, which is clogging up and 
* deſtroying the very vitals of his country? 

The laſt vice which 1 ſhall mention, is Pride. There is not in the univerſe a more 
* ridiculous, nor a more contemptible animal, than a proud clergyman; a turkey-cock; 
© or a jackdaw, are objects of veneration, when compared with him. I don't mean, by 
© Pride, that noble dignity of. mind to which goodneſs can only adminiſter- an adequate 
object, which delights in the teſtimony of its own conſcience, and could not, without 
the higheſt agonies, bear its condemnation. By Pride, I mean. that ſaucy paſſion, 
which exults in every little eventual pre-eminence over other men; ſuch are the ordi- 
* nary gifts of nature, and the paultry preſents of fortune, wit, knowledge, birth, 
* ſtrength, beauty, riches, titles and rank. That paſſion which is ever-aſpiting, like a 
* filly child, to look over the heads of all about them; which, while it ſervilely adheres 
© to the great, flies from the poor, as if afraid of contamination; devouring greedily 
* every murmur of applauſe, and every look of admiration; pleaſed and elated with all 
* kind of reſpect; and hurt and enflamed with the contempt of the loweſt and moſt dei- 
picable of fools, even with ſuch as treated you laſt night diſreſpectfully at Vauxhall. 
Can ſuch a- mind as this be fixed on things above? Can tuch a man reflect that he hath 
* the ineffable honour to be employed in the immediate ſervice of his great Creator ? or, 


© can he pleaſe himſelf with the heart-warming hope, that his ways are acceptable in the 


* ſight of that glorious, that incomprehenſible Being ?? 
Hear, child, hear, cries the old gentleman, © hear and improve your underſtand- 


ing. Indeed, my good friend, no one retires from you without carrying away ſome 
good inſtructions with him. Learn of the doctor, Tom, and you will be the better man 


* as long as you live.” . n e 

* Undoubtedly, fir,* anſwered Tom, the doQor hath ſpoken a great deal of exce!- 
* lent truth; and, without a compliment to him, I was always a great admirer of his 
* ſermons, particularly of their oratory. But, 
Vor. IV. I 1 Nec 
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Nec tamen hoc tribuens dederim quoque cætera. 


© I cannot agree that a clergyman, is obliged to put up with an affront any more than 
© another man, and more eſpecially when it is paid to the order.“ | 

I am very ſorry, young gentleman,* cries the doctor, that you ſhould be ever liable 
© to be affronted as a clergyman; and, I do aſſure you, if I had known your diſpoſition 
formerly, the order ſhould never have been affronted through you.” 

The old gentleman now began to check his ſon, for his oppolition to the doctor; when 
a ſeryant delivered the latter a note from Amelia, which he read immediately to himſelf, 
and. it contained the following words : X 


My dear fir, 


4 
6 


98 hath happened ſince I ſaw you, which gives me great uneaſineſs, and 1 
beg the favour of ſeeing you as ſoon as poſſible, to adviſe with you upon it. 


© I am, 
; Your moſt obliged and dutiful daughter, 
x Amelia Bcoth, 


The doRtor's anſwer was, that he would wait on the lady di and then turnin 
to his friend, he asked him if he would not take a walk in the Park before dinner. f 
<- muſt go,“ ſays he, to the lady who was with us laſt night; for I am afraid, by her 
letter, ſome bad accident hath happened to her. Come, young gentleman, I ſpoke a 
< little too haſtily to you juſt now; but I ask your pardon. Some allowance mult be 
made to the warmth of your blosd. I hope we ſhall in time both think alike.” 
The old gentleman made his friend another compliment; and the young one declared, 
he hoped he ſhould always think, and act too, with the dignity becoming his cloth. 
After which, the doctor took his leave for a while, and went to Amelia's lodgings. 

As ſoon as he was gone, the old gentleman fell very ſeverely on his ſon. * Tom,“ ſays 
he, how can you be ſuch a fool, to undo by your perverſeneſs all that I have been do- 
ing? Why will you not learn to ſtudy mankind with the attention which I have em- 
< ployed to that purpoſe? Do you think, if I had affronted this obſtinate old fellow as you 
4 — I ſhould ever have engaged his friendſhip ?? | 
I cannot help it, fir,” ſaid Tom; I have not ſtudied fix years at the univerſity, to 


give up my ſentiments to every one. It is true, indeed, he put together a ſet of ſound- 


ing words; but, in the main, I never heard any one talk more fooliſhly.” 

What of that, cries the father; © I never told you he was a wiſe man, nor did Jever 
* think him ſo, If he had any underſtanding, he would have been a biſhop long ago, to 
my certain knowledge. But, indeed, he hath been always a fool in private life; for [ 
* queſtion whether he is worth 100 J. in the world, more than his annual income. He 
© hath given away above half his fortune to the Lord knows who. I believe I have had 
© above 200 J. of him, firſt and laſt ; and, would you loſe ſuch a milch-cow as this, for 
Gant of a few compliments? Indeed, Tom, thou art as great a fimpleton as himſelf. 
Ho do you expect to riſe in the church, if you cannot temporiſe, and give into the 
opinions of your ſuperiors ?? | ” 


I don't 
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I don't Know, fir,” cries Tom, what you mean by my ſuperiors. In one ſenſe, I 
© own, a doctor of divinity is ſuperior to a batchelor of arts, and ſo far I am ready to al- 
low his ſuperiority ; but I underſtand Greek and Hebrew as well as he, and will main- 
« tain my opinion againſt him, or any other in the ſchools.” 

Tom, ' cries the old gentleman, * till thou getteſt the better of thy conceit, I ſhall 
© never have any hopes of thee. If thou art wiſe, thou wilt think every man thy ſu- 
© perior, of whom thou canſt get any thing; at leaſt, thou wilt perſuade him that thou 
«* thinkeſt ſo, and that is ſufficient. Tom, Tom, thou haſt no policy in thee.” 

What have I been learning theſe ſeven years,“ anſwered he, in the univerſity ? 
© However, father, I can account for your opinion. It is the common failing of old 
men to attribute all wiſdom to themſelves. Neſtor did it long ago; but, if you 
vill enquire my character at college, I fancy you will not think 1 want to go to ſchool 
again. | 

The father and ſon then went to take their walk, during which the former repeated many 
good leſſons of policy to his ſon, not greatly perhaps to his edification. In truth, if the 
old gentleman's fondneſs had not, in a great meaſure blinded him to the imperfec- 
tions of his, ſon, he would have ſoon perceived that he was ſowing all his inſtruc- 
tions in a ſoil ſo choaked with ſelf-conceit, that it was utterly impoſſible they ſhould: 
ever bear any fruit. | 
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c H A P. 1. 
- To which we will prefix no preface. 


HE doctor found Amelia alone, for Booth was gone to walk with his new re- 

vived acquaintance, Captain Trent, who ſeemed ſo pleaſed with the renewal of 

his intercourſe with his old brother officer, that he had been almoſt continually 
-with him from the time of their meeting at the drum. 

Amelia acquainted the doctor with the purport of her meſſage, as follows: I aſk 
your pardon, my dear fir, for troubling you ſo often with my affairs; but I know your 
© extreme readineſs, as well as ability, to aſſiſt any one with your advice. The fact 
< is, that my huſband hath been preſented by Colonel James with two tickets for a mal- 
© querade, which is to be in a day or two; and he inſiſts ſo ſtrongly on my going with 
him, that I really do not know how to refuſe, without giving him ſome reaſon ; and ! 
am not able to invent any other than the true one, which you would not, I am ſure, 
'< adviſe me to communicate to him. Indeed, I had a moſt narrow eſcape the other day; 
< for I was almoſt drawn in inadvertently, by a very ſtrange accident, to acquaint him 
with the whole matter. She then related the ſerjeant's dream, with all the conſe- 
'< quences that attended it.” 

The doctor conſidered a little with himſelf, and then ſaid, I am really, child, puz- 
* zled as well as you about this matter. I would by no means have you go to the 
< maſquerade ; I do not indeed like the diverſion itſelf, as I have heard it deſcribed to 
* me: Not that I am ſuch a prude to ſuſpe& every woman who goes there of any evil 
intentions; but it is a pleaſure of too looſe and diſorderly a kind for the recreation ot 
a ſober mind. Indeed, you have ſtill a ſtronger and more particular objection. I will 
try myſelf to reaſon him out of it.” : Be 

Indeed, it is impoſſible,” anſwered ſhe ; © and therefore. I would not ſet you about it. 
I never ſaw him more ſet on any thing. There is a party, as they call it, made on the 
© occaſion ; and he tells me my refuſal will diſappoint all. 

I really do not know what to adviſe you,” cries the doctor: I have told you I do 
© not approve theſe diverſions; but yet, as your huſband is ſo very deſirous, I cannot 
think there will be any harm in going with him. However, I will conſider of it, and 
do all in my power for you.” | | 

Here Mrs. Atkinſon came in, and the diſcourſe on this ſubject ceaſed ; but ſoon after 
Amelia renewed it, ſaying, there was no occaſion to keep any thing a ſecret from her 

Friend. They then fell ro debating on the ſubject; but could not come to any — 
| 4 ut 
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But Mrs. Atkinſon, who was in an unuſual flow of ſpirits, cried out, © Fear nothing, 


© my dear Amelia, two women ſurely will be too hard for one man. I think, doctor, 
it exceeds Virgil: | 


Una dolo diviim fi fæmina vifa duorum eſt. 


Very well repeated indeed, cries the doctor. Do you underſtand all Virgil as 
as well as you ſeem to do that line? 

© I hope I do, ſir,“ faid ſhe, © and Horace too; or elſe my father threw away his time 
to very little purpoſe in teaching me.” | | 

1 _ your pardom, madam,” cries the doctor. I own it was an impertinent 
« queſtion.” h | 

5 Not at all, fir,” ſays ſhe; and, if you are one of thoſe. who imagine women 
« incapable of learning, I ſhall not be offended at it. I know the common opinion; but. 


Interdum vulgus rectum videt, eſt ubi peccat. 


If I was to profeſs ſuch an opinion, madam,” ſaid the doctor, * madam Dacier and 
« yourſelf would bear teſtimony againſt me. The utmoſt indeed that I ſhould venture, 

yo a = t 
* would be to queſtion the utility of learning in a young lady's education.” 

I own, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, as the world is conſtituted, it cannot be as ſerviceable 
to her fortune, as it will be to that of a man; but you will allow, doctor, that learning 
may afford a woman at leaſt a reaſonable and an innocent entertainment.” 

But I will ſuppoſe,* cried the doftor,, © it may have its inconveniencies. As for 
© inſtance, if a learned lady ſhould meet with an unlearned huſband, might ſhe not be 
apt to deſpiſe him? | | 
I think not, cries Mrs. Atkinfon——* and if I may be allowed the inſtance—I think 
© T have ſhewn myſelf, that women who have learning themſelves, can be contented with- 
* out that qualification in a man.“ | 

* To be ſure,” cries the doctor, there may be other qualifications, which may have 
their weight in the balance. But let us take the other ſide of the queſtion, and ſup- 
* poſe the — of both ſexes to meet in the matrimonial union, may it not afford one 
excellent ſubject of diſputation, which is the moſt learned.” 

Not at all, cries Mrs. Atkinſon ; for, if they had both learning and good ſenſe, 
they would ſoon ſee on which fide the ſuperiority lay.” 

But if the learned man,“ ſaid the doctor, ſhould be a little unreaſonable in his opi- 
; 2 are you ſure that the learned woman would preſerve her duty to her huſband, and 

ubmit?' | 

But why,” cries Mrs. Atkinfon, * muſt we neceſſarily ſuppoſe that a learned man would 
be unreaſonable ?* . ' 

* Nay, madam, ' ſaid the doctor, I am not your huſband; and you ſhall not hinder 
me from ſuppoſing what I pleaſe. Surely it is not ſuch a paradox, to conceive that a 
man of learning ſhould be unreaſonable. Are there no unreaſonable opinions in very 
* learned authors, even among the critics themſelves. For inſtance, what can be a more 
* ſtrange, and indeed unreaſonable opinion, than to prefer the Metamorphoſes of Ovid to 
. © the Eneid of Virgil? 

It would be indeed fo ſtrange,” cries the lady, that you ſhall not perſuade me it 
* was ever the opinion of any man. 

Perhaps not,“ cries the doctor; and I believe you and I ſhould not differ in our 
* judgments of any perſon who maintained ſuch an opinion — What a taſte muſt he 


* have? 
A molt 
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A molt contemptible one indeed,“ cries Mrs. Atkinſon. 

* I am ſatisfied,” cries the doctor. And in the words of your own Horace, Jerbun 

© non amplius addam. 
But how provoking is this !* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, * to draw one in in ſuch a manner. 
© I proteſt I was ſo warm in the defence of my favourite Virgil, that I was not aware of 
< your deſign ; but all your triumph depends on'a ſuppoſition that one ſhould be fo unfor. 
< tunate as to meet with the ſillieſt fellow in the world. | 

Not in the leaſt, cries the doctor. Doctor Bentley was not ſuch a perſon ; and yet 
he wonld have quarrelled, I am convinced, with any wife in the world, in behalf of 
© one 5 his corrections. I don't ſuppoſe he would have given up his Ingewiia Fata to an 
© angel. 

But do you think,* ſaid ſhe, * if I had loved him, I would have contended with 
[4 im ? 0 
Perhaps you might ſometimes,” ſaid the doctor, be of theſe ſentiments; but you 
© remember your own Virgil—Yarium et mutabile ſemper Femina. 

* Nay, Amelia,” ſaid Mrs, Atkinſon, you are now concerned as well as I am; for he 
© hath now abuſed the whole ſex, and quoted the ſevereſt thing that ever was ſaid againſt 
£ us, though I allow it is one of the fineſt. 510 
With all my heart, my dear,“ cries Amelia. I have the advantage of you how- 
© ever, for I don't underſtand him. 

Nor doth ſhe underſtand much better than yourſelf, cries the doctor; or ſhe would 
not admire nonſenſe even though in Virgil, | Atty 

© Pardon me, fir,” ſaid ſhe. W | | 

And pardon me, madam,” cries the doctor with a feigned ſeriouſneſs, I ſay a boy 
in the fourth form at Eaton would be whipt, or would deſerve. to be whipt at leaſt, 
© who made the Neuter Gender agree with the Feminine. You have heard, however, 
that Virgil left his ZEneid incorrect; and, perhaps, had he lived to correct it, we ſhould 
© not have ſeen the faults we now ſee in it. 1 | 

* Why, it is very true as you ſay, doctor,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon There ſeems to be 
* a falle concord. I proteſt I never thought of it before. * 

And yet this is the Virgil,“ anſwered the doctor, that you are ſo fond of, who hath 
made you all of the Neuter Gender; or, as we ſay in Engliſh, he hath made mere ani- 
* mals of you : for, if we tranſlate it thus, 


Women is a various and changeable animal,” 


© there will be no fault, I believe, unleſs in point of civility to the ladies.” 

Mrs. Atkinſon had juſt time to tell the doctor he was a provoking creature, before the 
arrival of Booth and his friend put an end to that learned diſcourſe, in which neither of 
the parties had greatly recommended themſelves to each other, the doctor's opinion of 
the lady being not at all heightened by her progreſs in the claſſics ; and. ſhe on the other 
hand, having conceived a great diſlike in her heart towards the doctor, which would 
2 perhaps, with no leſs fury from the conſideration that he had been her 

u 83 | | | 
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CHAP, II. 
What happened at the maſquerade, 


ROM this time to the day of the maſquerade, nothing happened of conſequence 
enough to have a place in this hiſtory. 

On that day Colonel James came to Booth's about nine in the evening, where he ſtayed 
for Mrs. James, who did not come till near eleven. The four maſques then ſer out to- 
gether in ſeveral chairs; and all proceeded to the Hay-Market. 

When they arrived at the Opera-Houſe, the colonel and Mrs. James preſently left 
them; nor did Booth and his lady remain long together, but were ſoon divided from each 
other by different maſques. 

A domino ſoon accoſted the lady, and had her away to the upper end of the furtheſt 
room on the right hand, where both the maſques fat down: nor was it long before the 
he domino began to make very fervent love to the ſhe. It would, perhaps, be tedious to 
the reader to run through the whole proceſs, which was not indeed in the moſt romantick 
file, The lover ſeemed to conſider his miſtreſs as a mere woman of this world, and 
ſeemed rather to apply to her avarice and ambition, than to her ſofter paſſions. 

As he was not ſo careful to conceal his true voice as the lady was, ſhe ſoon diſcovered 
that this lover of hers was no other than her old friend the peer, and preſently a thought 
ſuggeſted itſelf to her of making an advantage of this accident. She gave him there- 
fore an intimation that ſhe knew him, and expreſſed ſome aſtoniſhment at his having 
found her out. I ſuſpe&, ſays ſhe, my lord, that you have a friend in the woman where 
* I now lodge, as well as you had in Mrs. Elliſon.“ My lord proteſted the contrary —— 
To which ſhe anſwered, © Nay, my lord, do not defend her fo earneſtly till you are ſure I 
* ſhould have been angry with her.“ 

At theſe words, which were accompanied with a very bewitching ſoftneſs, my lord flew 
into raptures rather too ſtrong for the place he was in. Theſe the lady gently checked, 
and begged him to take care they were not obſerved ; for that her huſband, for aught ſhe 
knew, was then in the room. 

Colonel James came now up, and faid, So, madam, I have the good fortune to find 
you again; I have been extremely miſerable ſince I loſt you.” The lady anſwered in 
her maſquerade voice, that ſhe did not know him. © I am Colonel James, faid he, in a 
* whiſper.” Indeed, fir,* anſwered ſhe, © you are miſtaken, I have no acquaintance 
* with any Colonel James.” Madam, anſwered he, in a 3 hkewiſe, I am poſi- 
© tive I am not miſtaken, you are certainly Mrs. Booth.*—* Indeed, fir,* ſaid ſne, you are 
very impertinent, and I beg you will leave me.“ My lord then interpoſed, and ſpeak» 
ing in his own voice, aſſured the colonel that the lady was a woman of quality, and that 
they were engaged in a converſation together; upon which, the colonel aſked the lady's 
3 for as there was nothing remarkable in her dreſs, he really believed he had 

n miſtaken, 

He then went again a hunting through the rooms, and ſoon after found Booth walk- 
ing without his maſk between two ladies, one of whom was in a blue domino, and the 
other in the dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs. Will,“ cries the colonel, © do you know what is be- 
come of our wives; for I have ſeen neither of them ſince we have been in the room? 
* Booth anſwered, that he ſuppoſed they were both together, and they ſhould find them 
* by and by.“ What,“ cries the lady in the blue domino, are you both come upon 
duty then with your wives? as for yours, Mr. Alderman, ſaid ſhe to the colonel, I 
make no queſtion but ſhe is got into much better company than her huſband's,” * How 


* can 
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can you be ſo cruel, madam, ſaid the ſnepherdeſs, you will make him beat his wife by 
and by, for he is a military man I aſſure you. In the trained bands I preſume, cries the 
domino, for he is plainly dated from the city.——I own, indeed, cries the other, the 
* gentleman ſmells ſtrongly of Thames-ſtreet, and, if I may venture to gueſs, of the 
* honourable calling of a taylor.” 
© Why, what the devil haſt thou picked up here,“ cries James?“ 
Upon my ſoul, I don't know,* anſwered Booth; I wiſh you would take one of them 
© atleaſt,? 
What ſay you, madam,' cries the domino, will you go with the colonel ? I aſſure 
© you, you have miſtaken your man, for he is no leſs a perſon than the great Colonel 
* James himſelf. | 
* No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth gives him his choice of us; it is the proper office 
© of a caterer, in which capacity Mr. Booth, hath, I am told, the honour to . the 
© noble colonel.” 
© Much good may it do you with your ladies, ſaid James, I will go in purſuit of better 
game. At which words he walked off.“ 
Lou are a true ſportſman,” cries the ſhepherdeſs ; for your only pleaſure, I believe, 
© lies in the purſuit. | 
Do you know the gentleman, madam ?* cries the domino. 
© Who doth not know him?“ anſwered the ſhepherdeſs. | 
What is his character ?* cries the domino; for though I have jeſted with him I only 
© know him by ſight. | 
* I know nothing very particular in his character,“ cries the ſnepherdeſs. He gets 
© every handſome woman he can, and ſo they do all. * 
I ſuppole then he is not married, ſaid the domino. 5 
O yes, and married for love too, anſwered the other; but he hath loved away all 
© his love for her long ago, and now, he ſays, ſhe makes as fine an object of hatred.— 
I think if the fellow ever appears to have any wit, it is when he abuſes his wife, and, 
* luckily for him, that is his favourite topic. I don't know the poor wretch, but as 
© he Jefcribes her, it is a miſerable animal. | 
© I know her very well,“ cries the other, and I am much miſtaken if ſhe is not even 
with him: but hang him, what is become of Booth? | 
At this inſtant a great noiſe aroſe near that part where the two ladies were. This was 
occalioned by a large aſſembly of young fellows, whom they call bucks, who were got 
together and were enjoying, as the phraſe is, aletter,, which one of them had found in 
the room. | 4 
_ Curioſity hath its votaries among all ranks. of people, whenever therefore an object of 
this appears, it is as ſure of attracting a croud in the aſſemblies of the polite, as in thoſe 
of their inferiors. | ; 
When this croud was gathered together, one of the bucks, at the deſire of his com- 
panions, as well as of all preſent, performed the part of a public orator, and read out 
the following letter, which we ſhall give the reader, together with the comments of the 
orator himſelf, and of all his audience, | 
| I) he orator then being mounted on a bench, began as follows: N 
_ RARER Here beginneth the firſt chapter of ——ſaint—Pox on't, Jack, what is the ſaints 
| name? I have forgot. 
Timothy, you blockhead,* anſwered another — 
Well, then,” cries the orator, * of Saint Timothy. = 
« Sir, I am very ſorry to have any occaſion of writing on the following ſubject, in 3 


country that is honoured with the name of chriſtian; much more am I — 3 
c | L gore 


Timothy. 
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« addreſs myſelf to a man whoſe many advantages, derived both from nature and fortune, 


« ſhould demand the higheſt return of gratitude to the great giver of all thoſe good 
things. Is not ſuch a man guilty of the higheſt ingratitude to that moſt beneficent 
being, by a direct and avowed diſobedience of his moſt poſitive laws and commands. 

I need not tell you that adultery is forbid in the laws of the decalogue, nor need TI, 
I hope; mention, that it is as expreſly forbid in the New Teſtament; | 

« You'ſee therefore, ſaid the orator, what the law is, and therefore none of you 
will be able to plead ignorance, when you come to the Old-Baily in the other world. 
« But here goes again. | | 

* If it had not been ſo expreſsly forbidden in ſcripture, ſtill the law of nature would 
© have yielded light enough for us to have diſcovered the great horror and atrociouſneſs 
of this crime. th 

And accordingly we find, that nations where the ſun of righteouſneſs hath yet never 
© ſhined, have puniſhed the adulterer with the moſt exemplary pains and penalties, not 
© only the polite heathens, but the moſt barbarous nations have concurred in theſe ; in 
many places the moſt. ſevere and ſhameful corporal puniſhments, and in ſome, and 
4 thoſe not a few, Death itſelf hath been inflicted on this crime. | | 

And ſure in a human ſenſe there is ſcarce any guilt which deſerves to be more ſeverely 
© puniſhed. It includes in it almoſt every injury and every miſchief which one man can 
do to, or can bring on another. It is robbing him of his property. Of 

Mind that, ladies,“ ſaid the orator, you are all the property of your huſbands ; 
© and of that property, which, if he is a good man, he values above all others. It is 
« poiſoning that fountain whence he hath a right to derive the ſweeteſt and moſt innocent 
+ pleaſure, the moſt cordiat comfort, the moſt ſolid friendſhip, and moſt faithful aſſiſtance 
in all his affairs, wants and diſtreſſes. It is the deſtruction of his peace of mind, and 
© even of his reputation, The ruin of both wife and huſband, and ſometimes of the 
* whole family, are the probable conſequence of this fatal injury. Domeſtic happineſs 
is the end of almoſt all our purſuits, and the common reward of all our pains. - When 
men find themſelves for ever barred from this delightful fruition, they are loſt to all in- 
* duſtry, and grow careleſs of all their worldly affairs. Thus they become bad ſubjects, 
4 bad relations, bad friends, and bad men. Hatred and revenge are the wretched paſſions 
<* which boil in their minds. Deſpair and madneſs very commonly enſue, and murder 
and ſuicide often cloſe the dreadful ſcene. | "+ 

Thus, gentlemen and ladies, you fee the ſcene is cloſed. So here ends the firſt act — 
« and thus begins the ſecond. - - | | | 

© I have here attempted to lay before you a picture of this vice, the horror of which 
* no colours of mine can exaggerate. But what pencil can delineate the horrors of that 
« puniſhment which the ſcripture denounces againſt it. 

* And for what will you ſubjeRt yourſelf to this puniſhment ? or for what reward will 
* you inflict all this milery on another? I will add on your friend? for the poſſeſſion of a 
* woman ; for the pleaſure of a moment ? bur if neither virtue nor religion can reſtrain 
* your inordinate appetites, are there not many women as handſome as your friend's wife, 
* whom, though not with innocence, you may poſſeſs with a much leſs degree of guilt ? 
what motive then can thus hurry you on to the deſtruction of yourſelf and your friend? 
< doth the peculiar rankneſs of the guilt add any zeſt to the fin? doth it enhance the 
* pleaſure as much as we may be aſſured it will the puniſhment ? 

But if you can be ſo loſt to all ſenſe of fear, and of ſhame, and of goodneſs, as not 
to be debarred by the evil which you are to bring on yourſelf, by the extreme baſeneſs 
* of the action, nor by the ruin in which you are to involve others, let me till urge the 
s * I may ſay, the impoſſibility of the ſucceſs. You are attacking a fortreſs on a 

Vor. IV. | | K k Ee? oy rock; 
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dttated inconſtancy. He was indeed fo very cold and inſenſible to the hints whi 
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* rock; a chaſtity ſo ſtrongly defended, as well by a happy natural diſpoſition of mind, 
© as by the ſtrongeſt principles of religion and virtue, implanted by education, and nouriſh. 
ed and improved by habit, that the woman muſt be invincible even without that firm 
© and conſtant affection of her huſband, which would guard a much looſer and worſe gif. 


x E heart. What therefore are you attempting but to introduce diſtruſt, and per. 
a 


ps diſunion between an innocent and a happy couple, in which too you cannot ſuc. 
© ceed without bringing, I am convinced, certain deſtruction on your own head? 
© Deſiſt, therefore, let me adviſe you, from this enormous crime; retreat from the 


. © vain attempt of climbing a precipice which it is impoſſible you ſhould ever aſcend, where 


* you muſt probably ſoon fall into utter perdition, and can have no other hope but of 
* dragging down your beſt friend into perdition with you. 

© I can think of but one argument more, and that, indeed, a very bad one: you throw 
away that time in an impoſſible attempt, which might, in other places, crown your ſinful 
< endeavours with ſucceſs. | | 

And fo ends the diſmal ditty.“ | | 
. © Da me,” cries one, did ever mortal hear ſuch d—nd ſtuff ? 

Upon my ſoul,” faid another, I like the laſt argument well enough. There is ſome 
b ſenſe in that: for dn me if I had not rather go to D=g—1s at any time, than to fol- 
© low a virtuous bh for a fortnight. 

Tom, ſays one of them, let us ſet the ditty to muſic; let us ſubſcribe to have it ſet 
© by Handel, it will make an excellent oratorio. 

Den me, Jack,“ ſays another, we'll have it ſet to a pſalm tune, and we'll ſing it 
© next Sunday at St. James's church, and I'll bear a bob, dn me. 

« Fie upon it, gentlemen, fie upon it,* ſaid a frier who came up, do you think there 
© iS any wit and humour in this ri z or if there were, it make any attone- 
ment for abuſing religion and virtue? 7 1 

* Hey day l' cries one, this is a frier in good earneſt. | 

Whatever I am, ſaid the frier, I hope at leaſt, you are what you appear to be. 
Heaven forbid, for the ſake of our poſterity, than you ſhould be gentlemen. ; 

© Jack,” cries one, let us toſs the frier in a blanket. | 

Me in a blanket? ſaid the frier, by the dignity of I will twiſt the neck of 
every one of you as ſure as ever the neck of a dunghil-cock was twiſted. At which 
words he pulled of his maſque, and the tremendous majeſty of Colonel Bath appeared, 
-* from which the bucks fled away as faſt as the Trojans heretofore from the face of 
Achilles. The colonel did not think it worth while to purſue any other of them except 

bim who had the letter in his hand, which the colonel Jefired to ſee; and the other de- 
© livered, faying it was very much at his ſervice.“ | 

The colonel being — of the letter, retired as privately as he could, in order to 
give 1t a careful peruſal ; for badly as it had been the orator, there were ſome 
paſſages in it which had pleaſed — He had juſt gone through it, when Booth 

fled by him; upon which, the colonel called to him, and delivering him the letter, bid 


I him put it in his pocket, and read it at his leiſure. He made many encomiums upon it, 


and told Booth it would be of ſervice to him, and was proper for all young men to read. 
Booth had not yet ſeen his wife; but as he concluded ſhe was fafe with Mrs. James, 
he was not uneaſy. He had been prevented by ſearching farther after her, by the lady 
in the blue domino, who had joined him again. Booth had now made theſe diſcoveries ; 
that the lady was pretty well acquainted with him; that ſhe was a woman of faſhion; 
and that ſhe had a particular regard for him. But though he was a gay man, he was in 
reality fond of his Amelia, that he thought of no other woman; wherefore, though 
not abſolutely a Joſeph, as we have already ſeen ; yet could he not be guilty + p70 
were 
given 
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given him, that the lady began to complain of his dulneſs. When the ſhepherdeſs again 
came up, and heard this accuſation againſt him, ſhe confirmed it, ſaying: * I do affure 
you madam, he is the dulleſt fellow in the world. Indeed, I ſhould almoſt take you 
for his wife, by finding you a ſecond time with him; for I do aſſure you the gentleman 
very ſeldom keeps any other company.” Are you fo well acquainted with him, ma- 
« dam?” ſaid the domino. I have had that honour longer than your ladyſhip, I believe, 
anſwered the ſnepherdeſs. Poſſibly you may, madam,” cries the domino, but I with 
you would not interrupt us at preſent ; for we have ſome buſineſs together.” * I believe, 
© madam,” anſwered the ſhepherdeſs, my buſineſs with the gentleman is altogether as 
important as yours; and therefore your ladyſhip may withdraw if you pleaſe.—My dear 
* ladies,' cries Booth, I beg you will not quarrel about me.“ Not at all, anſwered the 
domino, ſince you are ſo indifferent, I reſign my pretenſions with all my heart. If you 
had not been the dulleſt fellow upon earth, I am convinced you muſt have diſcovered 
* me.'—She then went off muttering to herſelf, that ſhe was ſatisfied the ſnepherdeſs was 
ſome wretched creature whom no body knew. | 

The ſhepherdeſs overheard the ſarcaſm, and anſwered it, by aſking Booth what con- 
temptible wretch he had picked up. Indeed, madam, faid he, you know as much of 
her as I do; ſheis a maſquerade acquaintance like yourſelf. Like me!” repeated ſhe. 
Do you think if this had been our firſt acquaintance, I ſhould have waſted ſo much 
time with you as I have? for your part, indeed, I believe a woman will get very little 
advantage by her having been formerly intimate with you.” I do not know, madam, 
* ſaid Booth, that I deſerve that character, any more than I know the perſon that now 
gives it me. And you have the aſſurance then,' ſaid ſhe in her own voice, to affect 
* not to remember me. 1 think, cries Booth, I have heard that voice before; but, 
upon my foul, I do not recolle& it. Do you recolle&,” ſaid ſhe, no woman that 
: have uſed with the higheſt barbarity ? I will not ſay ingratitude.” © No, __ my 
© honour,” anſwered Booth. Mention not honour,” ſaid ſhe, © thou wretch : for har- 
«* dened'as thou art, I could ſhew thee a face, that, in ſpite of thy conſummate impudence, 
* would confound thee with ſhame and horrour. Do'ſt thou not yet know me? © I do, 


© madam, indeed, anſwered Booth, and I confeſs, that of all women in the world you 


© have the moſt reaſon for what you ſaid. 

Here a long dial enſued between the gentleman and the lady, whom, I {i 1 
need not mention to have been Miſs Matthews ; but as it conſiſted chiefly of violent up- 
braidings on her ſide, and excuſes on his, I deſpair of making it entertaining to the rea- 
der, and ſhall therefore return to the colonel, who having ſearched all the rooms with the 


utmoſt dili without finding the woman he looked for, began to ſuſpe& that he had 
he ed onthe right rſon, ku. be 


pe and that Amelia had denied herſelf to him, being pleaſed 
ith he r, whom he had diſcovered to be the noble peer. 

He reſolved therefore, as he could have no ſport himſelf, to ſpoil that of others ; ac- 
cordingly he found out Booth, and aſked him again what was become of both their 
wives ; for that he had ſearched all over the rooms, and could find neither of them? 

Booth was now a little alarmed at this account, and N Miſs Matthews, went 
along with the colonel in ſearch of his wife. As for Miſs Matthews, he had at length 

ihed her with a promiſe to make her a viſit z which promiſe ſhe extorted from him, 
ſwearing bitterly in the moſt ſolemn manner, unleſs he made it to her, ſhe would expoſe 
both him and herſelf at the maſquerade. | 

As he knew the violence of the lady's paſſions, and to what heights they were capable 
of riſing, he was obliged to come into theſe terms; for he had, I am convinced, no fear 
upon carth equal io that of Amelia's RG what it was in the power of Miſs Matthews 

| | 2 o 
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to communicate to her, and which to conceal from her, he had already undergone fo mucl; 


naealineſs. 

The colonel led Booth directly to the place where he had ſeen the peer and Amelia 
(ſuch he was now well convinced ſhe was) fitting together. Booth no ſooner ſaw her, 
than he ſaid to the colonel, ſure that is my wife in converſation with that maſque—I took 
her for your lady myſelf, ſaid the colonel; but I found I was miſtaken. (Hark ye, that 
15 my lord, —, and I have ſeen that very lady with him all this night.) 

This converſation paſt at a little diftance, and out of the hearing of the ſuppoſed Ame. 
lia; when Booth looking ftedfaſtly at the lady, declared with an oath, that he was poſi. 
tive the colonel was m the right. She then beckoned to him with her fan; upon which, 
he went directly to her; and ſhe aſked him to go home, which he very readily conſented 
to. The peer then walked off, the colonel went in purſuit of his wife; or of ſome other 
woman; and Booth and his lady returned in two chairs to their ledgings. 


| CHAP. I. 
Conſequences of the maſquerade, not uncommon nor ſurpriſing. 


T H E lady getting firſt out of her chair, ran haſtily up into the nurſery to the chil. 
| dren ; for ſuch was Amelia's conſtant method at her return home, at whatever hour, 
Booth then walked. into the dining-room, where he had not been long before Amelia came 
down to him, and with a moſt chearful countenance, ſaid, * My dear, I fancy we have 
YH yo of us ſupped, ſhall I go down and fee whether there is any cold meat in the 
8 nie ets F md. . ; . | p24. © a iam, 
For yourſelf, if you pleaſe, anſwered Booth; © but I ſhall eat nothing.“ 

How, my dear,” faid Amelia, I hope you have not laſt your appetite at the maſ- 
© querade?” For ſupper was a meal at which he generally eat very heartily. | 
II T know not well what I have loſt,” ſaid Booth; I find myſelf diſordered. My head 
*« aches. I know not what is the matter with me.” . en 
Indeed, my dear, you frighten me, faid Amelia; you look indeed diſordered. 1 
viſh the maſquerade had been far enough, before you had gone-thither.* 

Would to Heaven it had,” cries Booth; but that is over now. But pray, Ame- 
lia, anſwer me one queſtion, who was thatgentleman with you, when I came up to you?” 
The gentleman, my dear, ſaid Amelia, what gentleman ?“ Der 
The gentleman, the nobleman, when I came up; fore I ſpeak plain.“ 

Upon my ward, my dear, I don't underſtand you, ' anſwered ſhe 3 I did not know 
one perſon at the maſquerade.” a * a . 5 

3 !? faid he, what, ſpend the whole evening with a maſque without knowing 
* hi n ; a: 3 5% GILES. WON 

Why, my dear, ſaid ſhe, you know we were not together“ 

I know we were not,“ ſaid he? but what is that to the purpoſe-* ſure you anſwer 
_* me” ſtrangely. I know we were not together; and therefore I aſk you whom you 
be... IS TT 5 | 

© © Nay but, my dear,“ faid ſhe, can I tell people in mafques ?? 

© I fay again, madam,* ſaid he, would you converſe two hours or more with a maſque 
whom you did not know ?* Wha | 5 . 

Indeed, child,” fays ſhe, © I know nothing of the methods of a maſquerade; for | 
never was at one in my life. CENT #77; 
I wiſh to Heaven you had not been at this,“ cries Booth. * Nay, you: will wiſh ſo 
* * yourſelf, if you tell me truth What have FE faid ? do I, can I ſuſpect you of not 14 
4 « ing 
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ing truth? Since you are ignorant then I will inform you, the man you have converſed 
with was no other than lord : | 

And is that the reaſon,” ſaid ſhe, © you wiſh I had not been there?“ 

And is it not that reaſon,” anſwered he, * ſufficient ? Is he not the laſt man upon earth: 


* with whom I would have you converſe ?” 
So you really wiſh then that I had not been at the maſquerade ?? 


I do,” cried he, from my ſoul.” 
So may J ever be able,” cried ſhe, © to indulge you in every wiſh as in this. —I was 


+ not there.” 

Do not trifle, Amelia, cried he, you would not jeſt with me, if you knew the ſitua- 
tion of my mind.” 

Indeed, I do not jeſt with you,“ ſaid ſhe. © Upon my honour I was not there. For- 
give me this firſt deceit I ever practiſed, and, indeed, it ſhall: be the laſt; for I have 
paid ſeverely for this by the uneaſineſs it hath given me.” She then revealed to him the 
whole ſecret, which was thus : 

I think it hath been already mentioned in ſome part of this hiſtory,. that' Amelia and 
Mrs. Atkinſon were exactly of the ſame make and ſtature, and that there was likewiſe a 
very near reſemblance between their voices. When Mrs. Atkinſon, therefore, found that 
Amelia was fo extremely averſe to the maſquerade, ſhe propoſed to go thither in her ſtead, 
and to paſs upon Booth for his own wife. 

This was afterwards very eaſily executed; for when they left Booth's lodgings, Amelia, 
who went laſt to her chair, ran back to fetch her maſque, as ſhe pretended, which ſhe had 


purpoſely left behind. She then whipt off her domino, and threw it over Mrs. Atkinſon, 


who ſtood ready to receive it, and ran immediately down. ſtairs, and ſtepping into Ame- 
la's chair, proceeded with the reſt to the maſquerade. | 
As her ſtature exactly ſuited that of Amelia, ſhe had very little difficulty to carry on 


the impoſition ; for, beſides the natural reſemblance of their voices, and the opportunity 


of ſpeaking in a feigned one, ſhe had ſcarce an intercourſe of fix words with Booth during 
the whole time; for the moment they got into the croud,. ſhe took the firſt! opportunity 
of ſlipping from him. And he, as the reader may remember, being ſeized by other wo- 
men, and concluding his wife to be ſafe with Mrs. James was very well ſatisfied, till the 


colonel ſet him upon the ſearch, as we have ſeen before. 


Mrs. Atkinſon, the moment ſhe' came home, ran up ſtairs to the nurſery, where ſhe- 


found Amelia, and told her in haſte that ſhe might very eaſily carry on the deceit with her 


huſband ; for that ſhe might tell him what ſhe pleaſed to invent, 7 they had not been a 
minute together during the whole evening. · | | 

Booth was no ſooner fatisfied that his wife had not been from home that evening, than 
he fell into raptures with her, gave her a thouſand tender careſſes, blamed his own judg- 


ment, acknowledged the goodneſs of hers, and vowed never. to oppole her will more in; 


any one inſtance during his life. ; 
rs. Atkinſon, 'who was ſtill-in the nurſery with her maſquerade dreſs, was then ſum- 
moned down ſtairs; and when Booth faw her, and heard her. ſpeak in her mimic tone, he 
declared he was not ſurpriſed at his having been impoſed upon; for that if they were both 
in the ſame diſguiſe, he ſhould ſcarce be able to diſcover the difference between them. 
They then ſat down to half an hour's chearful. converſation z after which, they retised 


all in the moſt perfect good humour. 
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CHAP. IV. 
| Conſequences of the maſquerade. 
W Booth roſe in the morning, he found in his pocket that letter which had 


membrance, he might poſſibly have never recollected. 


He had now, however, the curioſity to open the letter, and beginning to read it, the 
matter of it drew him on, till he peruſed the whole; for, notwithſtanding the contempt 
<calt upon it by thoſe learned critics the bucks, neither the ſubje&, nor the manner in which 
It was treated, was altogether contemptible. | 

But there was {till another motive which induced Booth to read the whole letter; and 
this was, that he preſently thought he knew the hand. He did, indeed, immediately con- 
clude it was Dr. Harriſon ; for the doctor wrote a very remarkable one; and this letter 
contained all the particularities of the doctor's character. ; 
le had juſt finiſhed a ſecond reading of this letter, when the doctor himſelf entered 
che room. The good man was impatient to know the ſucceſs of Amelia's ſtratagem ; for 
he bore towards her all that love which eſteem can create in a good mind, without the aſ- 
Gitance of thoſe ſelfiſh conſiderations, from which the love of wives and children may be 
-ordinarily deduced. The latter of which nature, by very ſubtle and refined reaſoning, 
fuggeſts to us to be part of our dear ſelves; and the former, as long as they remain the 
objects of our liking, that ſame nature is furniſhed with . and fertile argu- 
ments, to recommend to our affections. But to raiſe that ion in the human breaft, 
which the doctor had for Amelia, nature is forced to uſe a kind of logic, which is no 
more underſtood by a bad man, than fir Iſaac Newton's doctrine of colours is by one 


born blind. And yet in reality it contains nothing more abſtruſe than this, that an injury 
is the object of anger, danger of fear, and praiſe of vanity ; for in the fame ſimple man- 


ner it may be aſſerted, ther goodneks is the objeR af Iove. 

- The doctor enquired immediately for his child (for ſo he often called Amelia ;) Booth 
anſwered that he had left her afleep ;, for that ſhe had had bur a reſtleſs night. I hope 
< ſhe is not diſordered by the maſquerade,* cries the doctor. Booth anſwered, he believed 


ſhe would be very well when the waked. * I fancy,” ſaid he, her gentle ſpirits were a 
N ** little too much fluttered laſt night; that is all. 


_ '©'T hope then,“ ſaid the doctor, you will never more inſiſt on her going to ſuch places, 
but know your own happineſs in having a wife that hath the diſcretion to avoid thoſe 
places; which, though perhaps they may not be as ſome repreſent them, ſuch brothels 
of vice and debauchery, as would impeach the character of every virtuous woman who 


_ © was ſeen at them, are certainly however ſcenes of riot, diſorder, and intemperance, very 


improper to be frequented by a chaſte and ſober chriſtian matron.” | 2 3h 
Booth declared, he was very ſenſible of his error; and that ſo far from ſoliciting 


— © wade: maſquerade, he did not intend ever to go thither any more 


The doctor highly ved the reſolution ; and then Booth ſaid: And I thank you, 
wal as my wife's diſcretion, that ſhe was not at the maſquerade laſt 

night.“ He then related to the doctor the diſcovery of the plot; and the good man 
was greatly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the ſtratagem, and that Booth took it in ſuch 


art. | . . 
3 But, fir, ſays Booth, * I had a letter given me by a noble colonel there, which ig 
_ * writtenin a hand ſo very like yours, that I could almoſt ſwear to it. Nor is * 


been delivered to him by Colonel Bath, which, had not chance brought to bis re- 


2 Po 
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« far I can gueſs, unlike your own, Here it is, fir. Do you own the letter, doctor, or 
« do you not? 
| The doctor took the letter, and having looked at it a moment, faid—* And did the 
« colonel himſelf give you this letter? 

The colonel himſelf,“ anſwered Booth. 

Why then, ' cries the doctor, he is ſurely the moſt impudent fellow that the world 
ever produced. What did he deliver it with an air of triumph?“ 

He delivered it me with air enough, cries Booth, after his own manner, and bid 
me read it for my edification. To ſay the truth, I am a little ſurpriſed that he ſhould 
« ſingle me out of all mankind to deliver the letter to; I do not think I deſerve the cha- 
6 tr of ſuch a huſband. It is well I am not fo very forward to take an affront as 
« ſome folks.” | 

J am glad to ſee you are not, ſaid the doctor; and your behaviour in this affair 
becomes both the man of ſenſe and the chriſtian : for it would be ſurely. the greateſt 
* folly, as well as the moſt daring impiety, to riſque your own life for the impertinence 
of a fool. As long as you are aſſured of the virtue of your own wife, it is wiſdom in 
you to deſpiſe the efforts of ſuch a wretch. Not indeed that your wife accuſes him of 
© any ——.— attack, though ſhe hath obſerved enough in his behaviour to give offence 
© to her delicacy.” | : 

* You aſtoniſh me, doctor,“ ſaid Booth, * What can you mean? my wife diſlike his 
© behaviour! hath the colonel ever offended her? | ; 

© I do not ſay he hath ever offended her by any open declarations..-Nor hath he done 
any thing, which, according to the moſt romantic notion of honour, you can or 
© ought to reſent ; but there is ſomething extremely nice in the chaſtity of a truly virtu- 
* ous woman. | | | 

And hath my wife really complained off any thing of that kind in the colonel ?* | 

Look ye, young gentleman,” cries the doctor, I will have no quarrelling, or chal- 

e made. ſome miſtake, and therefore I inſiſt upon it, by all the 
rights of friendſhip, that you give me your word of honour you will not quarrel with 
* the colonel on this account,” 

I do with all my heart,“ faid Booth; for if I did not know your character, I 
* ſhould abſolutely think you was jeſting with me. I do not think you have miſtaken 
© my wife; but I am ſure ſhe hath miſtaken the colonel; and hath miſconſtrued ſome 
* overſtrained point of gallantry, ſomething of the quixotte kind, into a deſign agaipſt 
her chaſtity ; but I have that opinion of the colonel, that I hope you will not be of- 


| * fended, when I declare I know not which of you two I ſhould be the ſooner jealous of.“ 


* I would by no means have you jealous of any one,” cries the doctor; fbr I think. 
' 7 —— virtue may be firmly relied on; but I am convinced ſnhe would not have ſaid 
* what ſhe did to me, without a cauſe ; nor ſhould I, without ſuch a conviction, have writ - 
ten that letter to the colonel, as I own to you I did. However, nothing I ſay, hath yet 
* paſt, which, even in the opinion of falſe honour, you are at liberty to reſent; but as 
« ary he any great intimacy, if you will take my advice, 1 think that would be 
* prudent.” | | 

* You will pardon me, my deareſt friend,“ fail Booth; but 1 have really ſuch an 
* opinion of the colonel, that T would pawn my life upon his honour ; and as for women,, 
1 do not believe he ever had an attachment to any.“ 

* Beit fo,* ſaid the doctor. I have only two things to inſiſt on. The firſt is, that if 
ever you change your opinion, this letter may not be the ſubject of any quarrelling or 
* fighting: the other is, that you never mention a word of this to your wife. By the 
latter I ſhall ſee whether you can keep a ſecret ; and. if it is no otherwiſe material, it _ 


* 
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*-be.a' wholeſome exerciſe to your, mind; for the practice of any virtue is a kind of men- 

* tal exerciſe, and ſerves to maintain the health and vigour of the ſoul.” 

I faithfully promiſe both, cries Booth. And now the breakfaſt entered the room, as 
did ſoon after Amelia, and Mrs. Atkinſon. 

The converſation ran chiefly on the maſquerade; and Mrs. Atkinſon gave an account of 

&veral adventures there; but whether ſhe told the whole truth with regard to herſelf, l 
will not determine. For certain it is, ſhe never once mentioned the name of the noble 
peer. Amongſt the reſt, ſhe ſaid there was a young fellow that had preached a ſermon 
there upon a ſtool, in praiſe of adultery ſhe believed; for ſhe could not get near enough 
to hear the particulars, 
During that tranſaction, Booth had been engaged with the blue domino in anothe: 
room, ſo that he knew nothing of it; ſo that, what Mrs. Atkinſon had now ſaid, only 
brought to his mind the doctor's letter to colonel Bath; for to him he ſuppoſed it was 
written; and the idea of the colonel being a lover to Amelia, ſtruck him in fo ridiculous 
a light, that it threw him into a violent fit of laughter. 

The doctor, who, from the natural jealouſy of an author, imputed the agitation of 
Booth* s muſcles to his own ſermon, or letter on that ſubje&, was a little offended, and 
ſad gravely: I I ſhould be glad to know the reaſon of this immoderate mirth. Is adul- 

© tery a matter of Jeſt 1 in your opinion? 

Far otherwiſe,” anſwered Booth. But how. is it poſſible to refrain from laughter at 
the idea of a fellow preaching a ſermon, in favour of it at ſuch a place. 
am very forry,* cries the doctor, to find the age is grown to ſo ſcandalous a de- 

ee of licentiouſneſs; that we have thrown off not only virtue, but decency. How 
x * oned muſt be the manners of any nation where ſuch inſults upon religion and mo- 
< rality can be committed with impunity ? no man is fonder of true wit and humour than 
myſelf; but to profane ſacred things with jeſt and ſcoffing is a ſure ſi of a weak and 
4 | — mind. It is the Aja vice-which Homer ow — the odious kk! of 
Thberſues. The ladies muſt excuſe my repeating to you, as I know you 
have Greek * to underſtand it. 4 
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O charming Homer,“ ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, how much above all other writers ! 
I aſk your pardon,“ madam, faid the doctor, I forgot you was a ſcholar ; but, in- 
© deed, I did not know you underſtood Greek as well as Latin. | 
] do not pretend,” ſaid ſhe, *© to be a critic in the Greek; but I think I am able to 
« read: a little of Homer, at leaſt with the help of looking now and then into the Latin. 
Pray, \madam,* ſaid the doctor, how do you like this paſſage in the ſpeech of 
Hector to Andromache. 


KE. oh- ig r awThs ty 6 opts, 
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Or how do you like the character of Hi ia, who, by being the prettieſt gir 
© and beſt —— of her age, got one of the beſt huſbands in all Troy. —- Tk 
© indeed, Homer enumerates her diſcretion with her other qualifications ; but I do not 
remember he gives us one character of a woman of learning. Don't you conceive this 
to be a great omiſſion in that charming poet? However, Juvenal makes you amends, 
for he talks very abundantly of the learning of the Roman ladies in his time. 

Tou are a provoking man, doctor,“ ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, * Where is the harm in 2 
© woman's having learning as well as a man? 

* Let me aſk you another queſtion,* ſaid the doctor. Where is the harm in a man's 
© being a fine performer with a needle as well as a woman? And yet, anſwer me ho- 
neſtly, would you greatly chuſe to marry a man with a chimble upon his finger ? 
* earneſt think a needle became the hand of your huſband as well as z 
© halberd? * | = 

As to war, I am with you,” ſaid ſhe: ©* Homer kimſelf, I well remember, makes 
Hector tell his wife, that warlike works What is the Greek word —Pollemy 
* ſomething------belonged to men only ; and 1 readily agree to it. I hate a maſculine 
* woman, an Amazon, as much as you can do; but what is there maſculine in learning? 

Nothing ſo maſculine, take my word for it. As for your Pollemy, I look upon it 
to be the true characteriſtic of a devil. So Homer every where characteriſes Mars. | 
Indeed, my dear,” * car you had better not diſpute with the doctor; 
or upon my word, he will be too hard for you. | + oil 

© Nay, — you will not interfere, cries Mrs. Atkinſon, I am ſure you can be no 
judge in matters. 1 1 | " RS: 2 

At which the doctor and Booth burſt into a loud laugh; and Amelia, though fearful 
of giving her friend offence, could not forbear a -=__ mile. ; | 

Lou may laugh, gentlemen, if you pleaſe,” faid Mrs. Atkinſon ; but I thank Hea- 
ven, I have married a man who is not jealous of my underſtanding. I ſhould have been 
the maſt miſerable woman upon earth with a ſtarched pedant, who was poſſeſſed of that 
* nonſenſical opinion, that the difference of ſexes cauſes any difference in the mind, 
Why don't you 1 the Turkiſh notion, that women have no ſouls; for you 
E rr ect? 1 | 

; dear, cries the ſerj greatly concerned to is wi „you 
——— doctor. —_ . 2 | 

I beg, my dear,” cried ſhe, you will ſay nothing upon theſe ſubjets.—1 hope you at 
© leaſt do not deſpiſe my underſtanding. | | 


, * Go home and mind your own buſineſs, Follow your ſpinning, and keep your maids to their work.” 
Vor. IV. | L1 | « I affure 
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T aſſure you, I do not, ſaid the ſerjeant, and I hope you will never deſpiſe mine; 
< for a man may have ſome underſtanding, I hope, without learning.” 3 

Mrs. Atkinſon reddened extremely at theſe words; and the doctor fearing he had gone 
too far began to ſoften matters, in which Amelia aſſiſted him. By theſe means, the ſtorm 
riſing in Mrs. Atkinſon before was in ſome meaſure laid, at leaſt ſuſpended from burſting 
at preſent; but it fell afterwards upon the poor ſerjeant's head in a torrent; who had 
learned perhaps one maxim from his trade, that a cannon- ball always doth. miſchief in pro- 
portion to the reſiſtance it meets with; and that nothing ſo effectually deadens its force as 
a wool- pack. The ſerjeant therefore bore all with patience; and the idea of a wool pack, 

rhaps, bringing that of a feather - bed into his head, he at laſt not only quieted his wife; 
bas ſhe cried out with great ſincerity, * Well, my dear, I will fay one thing for you, that 
* I believe from my ſoul, though you have no learning, you have the beſt underſtanding 


©: of any man upon earth; and I muſt own 1 think the latter far the more profitable of 


* the two. TEN 3 | be ai | 

Far different was the idea ſhe entertained of the doctor, whom, from this day, ſhe 
conlidered as a conceited pedant, nor could all Amelia's endeavours. ever alter her ſenti- 
ments. | [24 


2 - © * 


out within an hour or two with his old friend, with whom our readers were a little ac- 
quainted at the latter end of the ninth book, and of whom, perhaps, they did not then 
conceive the moſt favourable opinion. Yup * RY 

_ Nay, Lam aware that the eſteem which ſome readers before had for the doctor, may be 
here leſſened ; ſince he may appear to have been too eaſy a dupe to the groſs. fattery of the 
old Fd. If there be any ſuch critics, we are heartily ſorry as well for them as for 
the doctor; but it is our buſineſs to diſcharge the part of a faithſul hiſtorian, and to de- 
ſcribe human nature as it is, not as we would wiſh ĩt to be. 
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us which Colonel Bath appears in great g m. 

. Afternoon, as Booth was-walking in che Park, he met with Colonel Bath, 
who preſently aſked him for the letter which he had given him the night before; upon 


which, Booth immediately returned it. [2 ni 200 Bi 
Don't you think, cries Bath, it is writ with great dignity of expreſſion and em- 


4 phaſis of —of of judgr nent ? 


: 4 am ſurpriſed, though, cries Booth, that any one ſhould write ſuch a letter to you, 
© © nel. 1 > aan 4 #4 178 [47 If , 
Tome d' faid Bath. What do you mean, ſir, I hope you don't imagine any man 
< duſt write ſuch a letter to me? dn me, if I knew a man who thought me capable of 
* debauching my friend's wife, I would du me. | ; FORTY 
II believe, indeed, fir, cries Booth, that no man living dares put his name to ſuch a 
* letter: bat you ſee it is anonymous. | | | | 
I don't know what you mean by ominous,” cries the colonel ; but, blaſt my repu- 
tation, if I had received ſuch a letter, if I would not have ſearched the world to have 
found the writer. D=nime; I would have gone to the Eaſt-Indies to have pulled off 
his noſe. i eee 20 

* He would, indeed, have deſerved it,“ cries Booth, ——* But pray, fir, how came 
„ tices; en TR Gr eToys ee 5 
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The doctor now took his leave of Booth and his wife for à week, he intending to et 
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took it,“ ſaid the colonel, * from a ſett of idle young raſcals, one of whom was read- 
t ing it out aloud upon a ſtool, while the reſt were attempting to make a jeſt, not only of 
the letter, but of all decency, virtue and religion. A ſett of fellows that you muſt have 
« ſeen or heard of about town, that are, d -n me, a diſgrace to the dignity of manhood ; 
puppies that miſtake noiſe and impudence, rudeneſs and profaneneſs for wit. If the 
« drummers of my company had not more underſtanding than twenty ſuch fellows, I'd 
have them both whipt out of the regiment. 

So then you do not know the perſon to whom it was writ,” ſaid Booth. | 

Lieutenant,“ cries the colonel, © your queſtion deſerves no anſwer. I ought to take 
© time to conſider whether I ought not to reſent the ſuppoſition. Do you think, ſir, I am 
« acquainted with a raſcal ? - | 

i do not ſuppoſe, colonel,” cries Booth, that you would willingly cultivate an inti- 
* macy with ſuch a perſon ; but a man muſt have good luck who hath any acquaintance, 
if there are not ſome raſcals among them. | 

I am not offended with you, child,“ ſays the colonel. © I know you did not intend to 
« offend me. a th 

No man, I believe, dares intend-it,* ſaid Booth. £ | 

I believe fo too,” ſaid the colonel, © d—n me, I know it. But you know, child, how 
© tender I am on this ſubject. If I had been ever married myſelf, I ſhould have cleft the 
man's ſcull who had dared look wantonly at my wife. | 8 

It is certainly the moſt cruel of all injuries,” ſaid Booth, How finely doth Shake- 
* ſpear expreſs it in his Othello! | % 

But there, where I had treaſured up my ſoul.” ; 

That Shakeſpeare,” cries the colonel, was a fine fellow. He was a very pretty poet 

indeed. Was it not Shakeſpeare that wrote the play about Hotſpur ? you muſt remem- 


ber theſe lines. I got them almoſt by heart at the play-houſe ; for I never miſſed that 
play whenever it was acted, if I was in town. 


1 By Heav'n it was an eaſy leap, 0862 
* Topluck bright honour into the full moon, 


Or drive into the bottomleſs deep. ; 
© And---and---Faith, I have almoſt forgot them; but I know. it is ſomething about 
* ſaving your honour from drowning-----O it is very fine. I ſay, d---n me, the man that 


* writ thoſe lines was the greateſt poet the world ever produced. There is dignity of 
* expreſſion and emphaſis of thinking, d---n me.” 

Booth aſſented to the colonel's criticiſm, and then cried *© I wiſh, colonel, you would 
* beſo kind to give me that letter.” The colonel anſwered, if he had any particular uſe 
for it, he would give it him with all his heart, and preſently delivered it ; and ſoon after- 
wards they parted. | | 12 

Several paſſages now ſtruck all at once upon Booth's mind, which gave him great un- 
eaſineſs. He became confident now that he had miſtaken one colonel for another; and 
though he could not account for the letter's getting into thoſe hands from whom Bath 
had taken it (indeed James had dropt it out of his pocket) yet a thouſand circumſtances 
left him no room to doubr the identity of the perſon, who was a man much more liable 
to raiſe the ſuſpicion of a huſband than honeſt Bath, who would at any time have rather 
fought with a man than lain with a woman. | | 
- The whole behaviour of Amelia now ruſhed upon his memory. Her reſolution not to 
take np her reſidence at the colonel's houſe ; 1 back wardneſs even to dine there, _ un: 
05 2 willing; 


1 
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willingneſs to go to the maſquerade, many of her unguarded expreſſions, and ſome, where 
ſhe had been, more guarded, all joined 9 to raiſe ſuch an idea in Mr. Booth, that 
he had almoſt taken a reſolution to go and cut the colonel to pieces in his own houſe. 
Cooler thoughts, however, ſuggeſted themſelves to him in time. He recollected the pro- 
miſe he had ſo ſolemnly made to the doctor. He conſidered, moreover, that he was yet 
in the dark, as to the extent of the colonel's guilt. Having nothing therefore to fear 
from it, he contented himſelf to poſtpone a Cons which he nevertheleſs reſolved to 
take of the colonel hereafter, if he found he was in any degree a delinquent. 
The firſt ſtep he determined to take, was, on the firſt opportunity, to relate to Colo. 
nel James the means by which he became poſſeſſed of the letter, and to read it to him. 
On which occaſion, he thought he ſhould eaſily diſcern by. the behaviour of the colonel, 
whether he had been e either by Amelia, or the door without a cauſe : but as 
for his wife, he fully reſolved not to reveal the ſecret to her till the doctor's return. 
While Booth was deeply engaged by himſelf in theſe meditations, Captain Trent came 
up to him, and familiarly lapped him on the ſhoulder. 


They were ſoon joined by a third gentleman, and preſently afterwards by a fourth, | 


both acquaintances of Mr. Trent; and all having walked twice the length of the Mall 
together, it being now paſt nine in the evening, Trent propoſed going to the tavern, to 
which the ſtrangers immediately conſented ; and Booth himſelf, ts ome reſiſtance, was 
at length perſuaded to comply. + | 

To the King's-arms then they went, where the bottle went very briſkly round till after 
eleven; at which time, Trent propoſed a game at cards, to which propoſal likewiſe 
Booth's conſent was obtained, though not without much difficulty; for though he had 
naturally ſome inclination to gaming, and had formerly a little indulged it; yet he had 
entirely left it off for many years. | 

Booth and his friend were partners, and had at firſt ſome ſucceſs; but fortune, accord- 
ing to her uſual conduct, ſoon ſhifted about, and perſecuted Booth with ſuch malice, that 
in about two hours he was ſtriped of all the Fu in his pocket, which amounted to twelve 
guineas, being more than the caſh which he was at that time worth. 

How eaſy it is for a man who is at all tainted with the itch of gaming, to leave off 
play in ſuch a ſituation, eſpecially when he is likewiſe heated with liquor, I leave to the 
gameſters to determine. Certain it is, that Booth had no inclination to deſiſt; but, on 
the contrary, was ſo eagerly bent on playing on, that he called his friend out of the room, 
and aſked him for ten pieces, which he promiſed punctually to pay the next morning. 

Trent chid him for uſing ſo much formality on the occaſion. © You know,” ſaid he, 
dear Booth, you may have what money you pleaſe of me. Here is a twenty pound 
* note, at your ſervice, and if you want five times the ſum, it is at your ſervice. We 
© will never let theſe fellows go away with our money in this manner; for we have ſo 
0 _ the advantage, that if the knowing ones were. here, they would lay odds of our 
6 7 f | 

But if this was really Mr. Trent's opinion, he was very much miſtaken ; for the other 
two honourable gentlemen were not only greater maſters of the game, and ſomewhat ſo- 
berer than poor Booth, having with all the art in their power evaded the bottle ; but 


they had moreover another ſmall advantage over their adverſaries, both of them, by means 


of ſome certain private ſigns, previouſly agreed upon between them, being always ac- 

quaiated-with the principal cards in each others hands, It cannot be wondered therefore, 

that fortune was on their fide; for however ſhe may be reported to favour fools, ſhe never, 

I believe, ſhews them any countenance when they engage in play with knaves. 

The more Booth loſt, the deeper he made his bets ; the conſequence of which was, that 

about two im the morning, beſides the loſs of his own money, he was fifty pound * 
yy I | 
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to Trent. A ſum, indeed, which he would not have borrowed, had not the other, like a 
very generous friend, puſhed it upon him. 

Trent's pockets became at laſt dry, by means of theſe loans. His own loſs indeed was 
trifling; fie the ſtakes of the games were no higher than crowns ; and betting (as it is 
called) was that to which Booth owed his ruin. The gentlemen therefore, pretty well 
knowing Booth's circumſtances, and being kindly unwilling to win more of a man than 
he was worth, declined playing any longer, nor did Booth once atk them to perſiſt ; for 
he was aſhamed of the debt which he had already contracted to Trent, and very far from 
deſiring to enereaſe it. WM 
Tbe company then ſeparated. The two victors and Trent went off in their chairs to 
their ſeveral houſes near — z and poor Booth, in a melancholy mood, walk'd 
home to his lodgings. He was indeed in ſuch a fit of deſpair, that it more than once 
came into his head to put an end to his miſerable being. | | 

But, before we introduce him to Amelia, we muſt do her the juſtice to relate the 
manner in which ſhe ſpent this unhappy evening. It was about ſeven when Booth left her 
to walk in the Park: from this time, till paſt eight, ſhe was employed with her children, 
in playing with them, in giving them their ſupper, and in putting them to bed. 

When theſe offices were performed, ſhe employed herfelf another hour in cooking up 
a. little ſupper for her huſband, this being, as we have already obſerved, his faveurite 
meal, as indeed it was her's; and, in a moſt pleaſant and delightful manner, they 

nerally paſſed their time at this ſeaſon, though their fare was very feldom of the 
— kind. | 

It now grew dark, and her haſhed mutton was ready for the table ; but no Booth ap- 

Having waited therefore for him a full hour, ſhe gave him over for that even- 
ing; nor was ſhe much alarmed at his abſence, as ſhe knew he was in a night, or two, to 
be at the tavern with ſome brother officers : ſhe concluded therefore that they had met in 
the Park, and had agreed to ſpend this evening together. {> 

At ten then ſhe ſat down to ſupper by herſelf; for Mrs. Atkinſon was then abroad. 
And here we cannot help relating a little incident, however trivial it may appear to ſome. 
Having fat ſome time alone reflecting on their diſtreſs'd ſituation, her ſpirits grew ve 
low; and ſhe was ance or twice going to ring the bell, to ſend her maid for half a pint 
of white · wine; but check'd her inclination, in order to fave the little ſum of ſixpence; 
which ſhe did the more reſolutely, as ſhe had before refuſed to gratify her children with 
tarts for their ſupper, from the ſame motive. And this ſelf-denial ſhe was very probably 
practiſing, to ſave —— z while her huſband was paying a debt of ſeveral guineas, in- 
curred by the ace of trumps being in the hands of his adverſary. 

Inſtead therefore of this cordial, ſhe took up one of the excellent Farquhar's comedies, 
and read it half through, when the clock ſtriking twelve, ſhe retired to bed, leaving the 
maid to ſit up for her maſter. She would, indeed, have much more willingly have fat up 
herſelf ; but the delicacy of her own mind aſſured her, that Booth would not thank her for 
the compliment. This is indeed a method which ſome wives take of upbraiding their 
huſbands for ſtaying abroad till too late an hour, and of engaging them, through tender- 
neſs and -Nature, never to enjoy the company of their friends too long, when they 
muſt 20-this at the expence of their wives reſt, | 

To bed then ſhe went, but not to ſleep. Thrice indeed ſhe told the diſmal clock, and 
as often heard the more diſmal watchman, till her miſerable huſband found his way home, 
and ſtole ſilently, like a thief, to bed to her; at which time, pretending then firſt to 
awake, ſhe threw her ſnowy arms around him; though, perhaps, the more witty pro- 
perty of ſnow, according to Addiſon, that is to ſay, its coldneſs, rather belonged to the 
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CHAP. VI. 
Read, gameſter, and obſerve. 


OOTH could not fo well diſguiſe the agitations of his mind from Amelia, but 
that ſhe perceived ſufficient ſymptoms to aſſure her that ſome misfortune had befal. 
len him. This made her in her turn ſo uneaſy, that Booth took notice of it, and after 
breakfaſt ſaid, © Sure, my dear Emily, ſomething hath fallen out to vex you.” 

Amelia, looking tenderly at him, anſwered, © Indeed, my dear, you are in the right. 
© I am indeed extremely vexed. For heaven's ſake,” ſaid he, what is it ? © Nay, 
© my love,” cries ſhe, that you muſt anſwer yourſelf. Whatever it is which hath given 
< you all that diſturbance that you in vain endeavour to conceal from me, this it is which 
* cauſes all my affliction.” | | 1 deb 
Tou guels truly, my ſweet,” replied Booth; I am indeed afflicted, and I will not, 
* nay I cannot conceal the truth from you. I have undone myſelf, Amelia.” 

What have you done, child?“ ſaid ſhe, in ſome conſternation, * pray, tell me.” 

I have loſt my money at play,” anſwered he. N 

Pugh! ſaid ſhe, recovering herſelf, what ſignifies the trifle you had in your pocket ? 
© Reſolve never to play again, and let it give you no further vexation; I warrant you we 
© will contrive ſome method to repair ſuch a loſs.” 

Thou heavenly angel, thou comfort of my ſoul,” cried Booth, tenderly embracing 
her Then ſtarting a little from her arms, and looking with eager fondneſs in her eyes, 
he ſaid, * Let me ſurvey thee ; art thou really human, or art thou not rather an angel in 
a a human form ?----O, no,“ cried he, flying again into her arms, thou art my deareſt 
woman, my beſt, my beloved wife.“ Is 

Amelia having returned all his careſſes with equal kindneſs, told him, ſhe had near 
eleven guineas in her purſe, and aſked how much ſhe ſhould fetch him.----* I would rot 
< adviſe you, Billy, to carry too much in your pocket, for fear it ſhould be a temptation 
© to you to return to gaming, in order to retrieve your paſt loſſes. Let me beg you, on 
© all accounts, never to think more, if poſſible, on the trifle you have loſt, any more than 
if you had never poſſeſſed it. | 

Booth promiſed her faithfully he never would, and refuſed to take any of the money. 
He then heſitated a moment---and cried---< You ſay, my dear, you have eleven guineas; 
you have a diamond ring likewiſe, which was your —— Faure I believe thar is worth 
twenty pound ; and your own and the child's watch are worth as much more.” 

I believe they would fell for as much,“ cried Amelia; for a pawnbroker of Mrs. 
« Atkinſon's acquaintance offered to lend me thirty-five pounds upon them, when you 
was in your laſt diſtreſs. But why are you computing their value now?“ 

- © I was only conſidering,” anſwered he, how much we could raiſe in any caſe of 
* exigency.* - n ven”: | 

I have computed: it myſelf,” faid ſhe; and I believe all we have in the world, be- 
* ſides our bare neceſſary apparel, would produce about ſixty pounds: And ſuppoſe, 
© my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © while we have that little ſum, we ſhould think of employing it 
<. ſome way or other, to procure ſome ſmall ſubſiſtencce for ourſelves and our timily. 
As for your dependence on the colonel's friendſhip, it is all vain, I am afraid, and 
4 fallacious, Nor do I ſee any hopes you have, from any other quarter, of providing for 
« yourſelf again in the army. And though the ſum which is now in our power is very 


s ſmall; yet we may poſſibly contrive with it to put ourſelves into ſome mean way of 


* livelihood. I have a heart, my Billy, which is capable of undergoing any thing for 
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« your ſake; and I hope my hands are as able to work, as thoſe which have been more 
inured to it. But think, my dear, think what muſt be our wretched condition, when 
the very little we now have, is all mouldered away, as it will ſoon be in this town.? 

When poor Booth heard this, and reflected that the time which Amelia foreſaw was 
already arrived, (for that he had already loft every fathing they were worth) it touched 
him to the quick; he turned pale, gnaſhed his teeth, and cried out, Damnation! this 
is too much to bear.” 

Amelia was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation by this behaviour; and, with great 
terror in her countenance, cried out, Good Heavens! my dear love, what is the reaſon 
of this agony ?*? | 

© Aſk me no queſtions,” cried he, unleſs you would drive me to madneſs.” 

* My Billy, my love,” faid ſhe, © what can be the meaning of this ?- beg you will 
deal openly with me, and tell me all your griefs.” | | 

Have you dealt fairly with me Amelia?“ ſaid he. 

© Yes ſurely,” ſaid ſhe; © Heaven is my witneſs how fairly.“ | 

© Nay, do not call Heaven,” cried he, © to witneſs a falſnood. You have not dealt openly 
« with me, Amelia. You have concealed ſecrets from me; ſecrets which I ought to have 
©knowny and which, if I had known, it had been better for us both.” 


Fou aſtoniſh me as. much as you ſhock me,” cried ſhe, * What falſhood, what 
© treachery have I been guilty of? 


* You tell me,“ ſaid he, that I can have no reliance on James, why did you not tell 
me ſo before? 

* I call Heaven again,“ ſaid ſne, to witneſs; nay, I appeal to yourſelf for the truth 
© of it; I have often told you ſo. I have told you 1 difiked the man, notwithſtanding 
© the many favours he had done you. I deſired you not to have too abſolute a reliance 


upon him. I own I had once an extreme good opinion of him, but I changed it, and 
] acquainted you that I had fo —— 


But not,“ cries he, with the reaſons why you had changed it.“ 0 
I was really afraid, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, of going too far. I knew the obliga- 
2 you had to him; and if I ſuſpected that he acted rather from vanity than true 
© friendſhip ——— _ 
7146 Vanity "cries he, © take care, Amelia, you know his motive to be much worſe than 
© vanity—A motive, which, if he had piled obligations on me till they had reached the 
* ſkies, would tumble all down to hell. It is in vain to conceal it longer—l know all— 
© your confident hath told me all.” y a 
Nay then,“ cries ſhe, on my knees I entreat you to be pacified, and hear me out. 
* It was, my dear, for you, my dread of your jealous honour, and the fatal conſe- 
quences.“ | . 
4 Is not Amelia, then,“ cried he, © equally jealous of my honour ! Would ſhe, from a 
* weak tenderneſs for my perſon, go privately about to betray, to underm ine the moſt 
© invaluable treaſure of my foul ? Would ſhe have me pointed at as the credulous dupe, 
\ = eaſy fool, the tame, the kind cuckold of a raſcal, with whom I converſed as a 
friend? | 

© Indeed, you injure me,” ſaid Amelia. Heaven forbid I ſhould have the trial; but 
I think I could ſacrifice all I hold moſt dear, to preſerve your honour. I think I have 
© ſhewn I can. But I willwhen you are cool, I will —ſatisfy you I have done nothing 
you ought to blame.” | 
I am cool then,” cries he——* I will with the greateſt coolneſs hear you. But do 
* not think, Amelia, I have the leaſt jealouſy, the leaſt ſuſpicion, the leaſt doubt of your 
* honour, It is your want of confidence in me alone which I blame. | 


« When 
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When you are calm,“ cried ſne, I will , and not before.” i 

He aſſured her he was calm; and then ſhe fſaid------< You have juſtified my conduct by 
< your preſent paſſion, in —_— from you my ſuſpicions; for they were no more, nay 
© 1t is poſſible they were unjuſt : for ſince the doctor, in betraying the ſecret to you, hath 
« ſo far falſified my opinion of him, why may I not be as well deceived in my opinion of 
the colonel; fince it was only formed on ſome particulars in his behaviour, which 1 
< diſliked? for, upon my honour, he never ſpoke a word to me, nor hath been ever 
< guilty of any direct action which I could blame.“ She then went on, and related moſt 
of the circumſtances which ſhe had mentioned to the doctor, omitting one or two of 
the ſtrongeſt, and giving ſuch a turn to the reſt, that if Booth had not had ſome of Othello's 
blood in him, his wife would have almoſt appeared a prude in his eyes. Even he, how. 
ever, was pretty well pacified by this narrative, and ſaid he. was glad to find a poſſibility 
of the colonel's innocence ; but that he greatly commended the prudence of his wife, 
and only wiſhed ſhe would for the future make him her only confident. | 

Amelia, upon that, expreſſed ſome bitterneſs againſt the doctor for breaking his truſt , 
when Booth, in his excuſe, related all the circumſtances of the letter, and plainly con- 
vinced her, that the ſecret had dropt by mere accident from the mouth of the doctor. 

Thus the huſband and wife became again reconciled, and poor Amelia generouſly for- 
ve a paſſion, of which the ſagacious reader is better acquainted with the real cauſe, 
an was that unhappy lady. | | 


| CAP. VI. 
In which Booth receives a viſit from Captain Trent. | 


WII Booth grew perfectly cool, and began to refle& that he had broken his 
word to the doctor, in having made the diſcovery to his wife, which we have ſeen 
in the laſt chapter, that 2 gave him great uneaſineſs; and now, to comfort him, 
Captain Trent came to make him a viſit. This was, indeed, almoſt the laſt man in the world, 
whole company he wiſhed for; for he was the only man he was aſhamed to ſee, for a 
reaſon well known to gameſters ; among whom, the moſt diſhonourable of all things, is 
2 ere contracted at the gaming · table, the next day, or the next time at leaſt 
you ſee the , | rap „ 

Booth . but that Trent was come on purpoſe to receive this debt; 
the latter had been therefore ſcarce a minute in the room, before Booth began, in an auk- 
ward manner, to apologize; but Trent immediately ſtopt his mouth, and ſaid, I do 
not want the money, Mr. Booth, and you may pay it me whenever you are able; and, 
if you are never able, I aſſure you I will never aſk you for it. 
This generoſity raiſed ſuch a tempeſt of gratitude in Booth (if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion) that the tears burſt from his eyes, and it was ſome time before he could find 
any utterance for thoſe ſentiments with which his mind overflowed ; but, when he began 
to expreſs his thankfulneſs, Trent immediately ſtopped him, and gave a ſudden turn to 
their diſcourſe. | 

Mrs. Trent had been to viſit Mrs. Booth on the 'maſquerade evening, which viſit Mrs. 
Booth had not yet returned. Indeed this was the ſecond day fince ſhe had received 
it. Trent therefore now told his friend, that he ld take it extremely kind if he and 
his lady would wave all ceremony, and ſup at their houſe the next evening. Booth heli- 
tated a moment—but preſently ſaid, I am pretty cettzia my wife is not engaged, and | 
* will undertake for her. 1am ſure ſhe will not refuſe any thing Mr. Trent can alk.” 
And ſoon after Trent took Booth with him to walk in the Park. RY, 


There 
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There were few greater lovers of a bottle than Trent; he ſoon propoſed therefore to 
adjourn to the King's-arms tavern, where Booth, though much againſt. his inclination, 
accompanied him. But Trent was very importunate, and Booth did not think himſelf 
at liberty to refuſe ſuch a requeſt to a man from whom he had ſo lately received ſuch ob- 
ligations. | | 

Shen they came to the tavern, however, Booth recollected the omiſſion he had been 

ilty of the night before. He wrote a ſhort note therefore to his wife, acquainting her, 
that he ſhould not come home to ſupper ; but comforted her with a faithful promiſe that 
he would on no account engage himſelf in gaming. 

The firſt bottle paſſed in ordinary converſation ; but, when they had tapped the ſe- 
cond, Booth, on ſome hints which Trent gave him, very fairly laid open to him his 
whole circumſtances, and declared he almoſt deſpaired of mending them. My chief 
relief,“ ſaid he, was in the intereſt of Colonel James; bur I have given up thoſe 
© hopes.” | | 

6 And very wiſely too,” ſaid Trent. I ſay nothing of the colonel's good will. Very 
© likely he may be your ſincere friend; but I do not believe he hath the intereſt he pre- 
tends to. He hath had too many favours in his own family, to aſk any more yet a 
* while. But I am miſtaken, if you have not a much more powerful friend than the 
© colonel ; one, who is both able and willing to ſerve you. I dined at his table within 
© theſe two days, and I never heard kinder nor warmer expreſſions from the mouth 
*of man, than he made uſe of towards you. I make no doubt you know. whom I 
© mean.” ; 

Upon my honour, I do not,“ anſwered Booth; nor did I gueſs that I had ſuch a 
© friend in the world as you mention.“ | | | 

Jam glad then,” cries Trent, that I have the pleaſure of informing you of it.” 
He then named the noble peer, who hath been already ſo often mentioned in this hiſtory. 

Booth turned pale, and ſtarted at his name. 1 forgive you, my dear Trent,“ cries 
Booth, for mentioning his name to me, as you are a ſtranger to what hath paſſed be- 
© tween us.“ ' 

* Nay, I know nothing that hath paſſed between you,” anſwered Trent. I am ſure, 
* if there is any quarrel 5 you two days 8 all is forgiven on his part.“ 

D. n his forgiveneſs,” ſaid Booth. Perhaps I ought to bluſh at what I have 
© forgiven.” . 1 

Fou ſurpriſe me,” cries Trent. Pray, what can be the matter ?? | 

Indeed, my dear Trent,” cries Booth very gravely, he wopld have injured me in the 
« hope" part, I know not how to tell it you ; but he would have diſhonoured me with 
* my wife.“ | 

Sure, you are not in earneſt,” anſwered Trent; © but, if you are, you will pardon 
* me for thinking that impoſlible.” 


Indeed, cries Booth, I have ſo good an opinion of my wife, as to believe it impoſ- 
ould intend me the favour, you will not, I believe, 


* ſible for him to ſucceed ; but that he 
* think an impoſſibility.” 
* Faith! not in the leaſt,” ſaid Trent. Mrs. Booth is a very fine woman; and, if I 
had the honour to be her huſband, 1 ſhould not be angry with any man for liking her.“ 
But you would be angry,” ſaid Booth, with a man, who ſhould make uſe of ftra- 
ms and contrivances to ſeduce her virtue; eſpecially if he did this under the colour 
* of entertaining the higheſt friendſhip for — 5 
Not at all,“ cries Trent. * It is human nature.“ | 
Perhaps it is,“ cries Booth; but it is human nature depraved, ſtript of all its worth, 
* and lovelineſs and dignity, and degraded down to a level with the vileſt brutes. 
Vor. IV, M m * Look 
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\ © Look ye, Booth, cries Trent, * I would not be miſunderſtood. I think, when I am 
talking to you, I talk to a man of ſenſe, and to an inhabitant of this country; not to 
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Done who dwells in a land of faints. If you have really ſuch an opinion as you expreſ; 


of this noble Lord, you have the fineſt opportunity of making a complete fool and 
bubble of him that any man can deſire, and of making your own fortune at the ſame 
time. I do not fay that your ſuſpicions are groundleſs ; for, of all men upon earth 
I know, my Lord is the teſt bubble to women, though I believe he hath had very 
few. And this I am confident of, that he hath not the leaſt jealouſy of theſe ſuſpicions, 
Now, therefore, if you will act the part of a wiſe man, I will undertake that you ſhall 
make your fortune, without the leaſt injury to the chaſtity of Mrs. Booth.” 

I do not underſtand you, fir,' ſaid Booth. 

© Nay,” cnes Trent, if you will not underſtand me, I have done, I meant only your 
ſervice ; and I thought I had known you better.” | 

Booth begged him to explain himſelf. © If you can, ſaid he, ſhew me any way to 


© improve ſuch circumſtances as I have opened to you, you may depend on it I ſhall rea- 
* dily embrace it, and own my obligations to you.“ 


* . 
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to keep me in countenance.” 


That is ſpoken like a man,” cries Trent. Why, what is it more than this? Carry 
your ſuſpicions in your own boſom. Let Mrs. Booth, in whoſe virtue I am ſure you 
may be juſtly confident, go to the public places; there let her treat my lord with com- 
mon civility only; I am ſure he will bite. And thus, without ſuffering him to gain his 


purpoſe, you will gain yours. I know ſeveral who have ſucceeded with him in this 
manner,” 


] am very ſorry, fir," cries Booth, © that you are acquainted with any ſuch raſcals. 1 


do aſſure you, rather than I would act ſuch a part, I would ſubmit to the hardeſt ſen- 
tence that fortune could pronounce againſt me. 

© Do as you pleaſe, ſir, faid Trent; © I have only ventured to adviſe you as a friend. 
But do you not think your nicety is a little over-ſcrupulous ?* 

© You will excuſe me, fir,” faid Booth; © but 1 think no man can be too ſcrupulous. 
in points which concern his honour.” | 

* 1 know many men of very nice honour,* anſwered Trent, who have gone much 
farther; and no man, I am ſure, had ever a better excuſe for it than yourſelf. _ You 
will forgive me, Booth, ſimce what I fpeak from my love to you ; nay, in- 
deed, by mentioning your affairs to me, which I am heartily ſorry for, you have given 
me a right to ſpeak. You know beſt what friends you have to depend upon; but, if 
you have no other pretenſions than your merit, I can aſſure you, you would fail, if it 


was poſſible you could have ten times more merit than you have. And, if you love 


your wife, as I am convinced you do, what muſt be your condition, in ſeeing her wart 
the neceflaries of life? 

I know my condition is very hard,“ cries Booth; © but I have one comfort in it, 
which I wilt never part with, and that is innocence. As to the mere neceſlarics of 


life, however, it is pretty difficult to deprive us of them; this, I am ſurz of, no one 


can want them long.” . 
Upon my word, fir,* cries Trent, I did not know you had been fo great a philoſo- 


pher. But, believe me, theſe matters look much leſs terrible at a diſtance, than when 


they are actually preſent. You will then find, I am afraid, that honour hath. no more 
ſkill in cookery, than Shakeſpeare tells us it hath in ſurgery.——D----n me, if I don't 
wiſh his Lordſhip loved my wife as well. as he doth yours, I promiſe you I would truſt 
ker virtue; and, if he ſhould get the better of it, I ſhould have people of faſhion enough 
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only my happineſs, but, as I am well perſuaded, my | 
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Their ſecond bottle, being now almoſt out, Booth, without making any anſwer, called 
for a bill. Trent preſt very much the drinking another bottle; but Booth abſolutely re- 
fuſed, and preſently afterwards they parted, not extremely well ſatisfied with each other. 
They appeared indeed one to the other in diſadvantageous lights of a very different kind. 
Trent concluded Booth to be a very filly fellow; and Booth began to ſuſpect, that Trent 
was very little better than a ſcoundrel. . 


C32 AP. VIE 


Contains a letter, and other matters. 


E will now return to Amelia; to whom immediately, upon her huſband's de- 
parture to walk with Mr. Trent, a porter brought the following letter; which ſhe 
immediately opened and read. 


Mapan, 


c THE quick diſpatch which I have given to your firſt commands, will, I hope, aſſure 
you of the diligence with which I ſhall always obey every command that you are 
* pleaſed to honour me with. I have indeed, in this trifling affair, ated, as if my life 
© itſelf had been at ſtake; nay, I know not but it may be ſo: for this inſignificant matter 
you was pleaſed to tell me, would oblige the charming perſon in whele power is not 
ife too. Let me reap therefore 
* ſome little advantage in your eyes, as you have in mine, from this trifling occaſion : -for 
if any thing could add to the charms of which you are miſtreſs, it would be perhaps 
that amiable zeal with which you maintain the cauſe of your friend. I hope, indeed, 
* ſhe will be my friend and advocate with the moſt lovely of her ſex, as I think ſhe hath 
© reaſon, and as you was pleaſed to inſinuate ſhe had been. Let me beſeech you, madam, 
let not that dear heart, whoſe tenderneſs is ſo inclined to compaſſionate the miſeries of 
© others, be harden'd only againſt the ſufferings which itſelf occaſions. Let not that 
* man alone have reaſon to think you cruel, who, of all others, would do the moſt to 
* procure your kindneſs, How often have I lived over in my reflections, in my dreams, 
* thoſe two ſhort minutes we were together? But alas! how faint: are theſe mimickries 
© of the imagination! What would I not give to purchaſe the reality of ſuch another 
* blefling | This, madam, is in your power, to beſtow on the man who hath no wiſh, 
* no will, no fortune, no heart, no life, but what are at your diſpoſal. Grant me only 
the favour to be at Lady ——'s aſſembly.— Lou can have nothing to fear from in- 
b dulging me with a moment's ſight, a moment's converſation; I will aſk no more. I 
know your delicacy, and had rather die than offend it. Could I have ſeen you ſome- 
times, I believe the fear of offending you would have kept my love for ever buried in 
my own boſom ; but, to be totally excluded even from the ſight of what my foul doats 
on, is what I cannot bear. It is that alone which hath extorted the fatal ſecret from 
* me. Let that obtain your forgiveneſs for me. I need not ſign this. letter, other- 
* wiſe than with that impreſſion of my heart which I hope it bears; and, to conclude it 
in any form, no language hath words of devotion ſtrong enough to tell you with what 
* truth, what anguiſh, what zeal, what adoration I love you.” 
Amelia had juſt ſtrength to hold out to the end, when her trembling grew ſo violent, 
that ſhe dropt the letter, and had probably dropt herſelf, had not Mrs. Atkinſon come 


timely in to ſu her. 
F * M m 2 Good 


noble Lord of whom I have told you ſo much. But indeed, ma 
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© Good Heavens“ cries Mrs. Atkinſon, What is the matter with you, madame 

© I know not what is the matter,” cries Amelia; but J have received a letter at laſt 
from that infamous colonel.” 

Tou will take my opinion again then, I hope, madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon. « But 
* don't be fo affected; the letter cannot eat you, or run away with you. Here it lies, | 
* ſee; will you give me leave to read it ?? | 

Read it with all my heart,” cries Amelia, and give me your advice how to act; for 
© I am almoſt diſtracted.” | 

Hey day ' fays Mrs. Atkinſon, * here is a piece of parchment too — What is that ? 
In truth this parchment had dropt from the letter when Amelia firſt opened it; but her 
attention was ſo fixed by the contents of the letter itſelf, that ſhe had never read the 
other. Mrs. Atkinſon had now opened the parchment firſt; and, after a moments 
peruſal, the fire flaſh'd from her eyes, and the blood fluſh'd into her cheeks, and ſhe 
cried out in a rapture, © It is a commiſſion for my huſband ; upon my foul it is a com- 
* miſſion for my huſband ;* and at the ſame began to jump about the room, in a kind of 
frantic fit of joy. 

What can be the meaning of all this ?* cries Amelia, under the higheſt degree of 
aſtoniſhment, — , 

Do not I tell you, my dear madam,” cried ſhe, that it is a commiſſion for my huf. 
band; and can you wonder at my being overjoyed at what I know will make him 6 
happy? - And now it is all out. The letter is not from the cologel, but from that 

1 I have ſome par- 
* dons to aſk of you. However, I know your goodneſs, and I tell you all. 

* You are to know then, madam, that I had not been in the opera-houſe ſix minutes 
before a maſque came up, and taking me by the hand, led me aſide. I gave the 
maſque my hand; and ſeeing a lady at that time lay hold on Capt. Booth, I took that 
opportunity of flipping away from him : for though by the help of the ſqueaking voice, 
and by attempting to mimic yours, I had pretty well diſguiſed my own, I was ſtill 
afraid, if I had much converſation with your huſband, he would diſcover me. I walked 
therefore away with this maſque to the upper end of the fartheſt room, where we ſat 
down in a corner together. He preſently diſcovered to me, that he took me for you; 
and I ſoon after found out who he was: indeed, ſo far from attempting to diſguiſe him- 
felf, he ſpoke in his own voice, and in his own perſon. He now began to make very 
violenr love to me; but it was rather in the ſtile of a great man of the preſent age, 
than of an Arcadian ſwain. In ſhort, he laid his whole fortune at my feet, and bade 
me make whatever terms I pleaſed, either for {myſelf or for others. By others, I ſup- 
poſe, he meant your huſband. This, however, put a thought into my head, of turn- 
ing the preſent occaſion to advantage. I told him, there were two kinds of perſons, 
the fallaciouſneſs of whoſe promifes had become proverbial in the world. Theſe were 
lovers, and great men. What reliance then could I have on the promiſe of one, who 
united in himſelf both thoſe characters. That I had feen a melancholy inſtance, in a 
very worthy woman of my acquaintance, - (meaning myſelf, madam, ) of his want of 

enerofity. I ſaid, I knew the obligations that he had to this woman, and the injuries 
e had done her; all which I was convinced the forgave > for that ſhe had ſaid the 
handſomeſt things in the world of him to me. He anſwered, that he thought he had 
not been deficient in generolity to this lady, (for 1 explain'd to him whom 1 meant,) 
but that indeed, if ſhe had ſpoke well of him to me, (meaning yourfelf, madam) he 
would not fail to reward her for ſuch an obligation, I then told him ſhe had married 
a very deſerving man, who had ſerved long in the army abroad as a private man, _ 
* KY l og Who 
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* who was a ſerjeant in the guards, that I knew it was ſo very eaſy for him to get him a 


. + commiſſion, that I ſhould not think he had any honour or goodneſs in the world, if he 


* neglected it. I declared this ſtep muſt be a preliminary to any good opinion he muſt 
© ever hope for of mine. I then profeſſed the greateſt friendſhip to that lady (in which I 
am convinced you will think me ferious) and affured him he would give me one of the 
« higheſt pleaſures, in letting me be the inſtrument of doing her ſuch a ſervice. He pro- 
© miſed me in a moment to do what you ſee, madam, he hath ſince done. And to you 1 
« ſhall always think myſelf indebted for it.” Won Fo | 
I know not how you are indebted to me,” cries Amelia. Indeed, I am very glad of 
any good fortune that can attend poor Atkinſon ; but I wiſh it had been obtained ſome 
© other way. Good Heavens! what muſt be the conſequence of this? What muſt this 
Lord think of me, for liſtening to his mention of love; nay, for making any terms 
« with him ? for what mult he ſuppoſe thoſe terms mean? Indeed, Mrs. Atkinſon, you 
carried it a great deal too far. No wonder he had the aſſurance to write to me in the 
manner he hath done. It is too plain what he conceives of me, and who knows what 
* he may ſay to others. You may have blown. up my reputation by your behaviour.“ 
© How is that poſſible ?* anſwered Mr. Atkinſon. * Is it not in my power to clear up 
© all matters? If you will but give me leave to make an appointment in your name, I 
vill meet him myſelf, and declare the whole ſecret to him.” | 
* I will conſent to no ſuch appointment,“ cries Amelia. I am heartily forry I ever 
« conſented to practiſe any deceit. I plainly ſee the truth of what Dr. Harriſon hath often 
told me, that if one ſteps ever ſo little out of the ways of virtue and innocence, we kno 
not how we may ſlide; for all the ways of vice are a ſlippery deſcent.” | 
That ſentiment,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © is much older than Dr. Harriſon. Omne vitium 
in proclivi eſt.” 
However new or old it is, I find it is true, cries Amelia. But pray, tell me all, 
though I tremble to hear it. 
lnqdeed, my dear friend,” faid Mrs. Atkinſon, you are terrified at nothing Indeed, 
indeed, you are too great a prude.' | 
I do not know what you mean by prudery,” anſwered Amelia. I ſhall never be 
* aſhamed of the ſtricteſt regard to decency, to reputation, and to that honour in which 
* the deareſt of all human creatures hath his ſhare. But pray give me the letter, there 
is an expreſſion in it which alarmed me when I read it. Pray, what doth he mean by 
+ his two ſhort minutes, and by purchaſing the reality of ſuch another bleſſing ?? 
Indeed, I know not what he means by two minutes,” cries Mrs Atkinſon, * unleſs he 
© he calls two hours ſo; for we were not together much leſs.— And as for any blefling he 
had] am a ſtaanger to it. Sure I hope you have a better opinion of me, than to think 
I granted him the laſt favour.” | 
* I don't know what favours you granted him, madam, anſwered Amelia. peeviſhly ;. 
* but I am ſorry you granted him any in my name.” | | 
Upon my word,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, you uſe me unkindly—and it is an uſage I 
did not expect at your hands; nor do I know that I have deſerved it. I am ſure I went 
to the maſquerade with no other view than to oblige you; nor did I fay or do any thing 
there which any woman, who is not the moſt confounded prude upon earth, would have 
* ſtarted at on a much leſs occaſion than what induced me. Well, I declare upon my ſoul 
* then, that, if I was a man, rather than be married to a woman who makes ſuch a 
* fuſs with her virtue, I would wiſh my wife was without ſuch a troubleſome com- 
6 panion.* | Wm 
very ly, madam, theſe may be your ſentiments,” cries Amelia, and I hope they 
+ are the ſentiments of your huſband.” K 
| _ 
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I defire, madam,* cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © you would not reflect on my huſband, He 
© is a worthy man, and as brave a man as yours; yes, madam, and he is now as much a 
captain. | 

She ſpoke thoſe words with ſo loud a voice, that Atkinſon, who was accidentally going 
up ſtairs, heard them; and, being ſurpriſed at the angry tone of his wife's voice, he en- 
tered the room, and with a look of much aſtoniſhment, begged to know what was the 
matter. | 

© The matter, my dear.“ cries Mrs, Atkinſon, is, that I have got a commiſſion for 
© you, and your good old friend here is angry with me for getting it.“ 

© I have not ſpirits enow,* cries Amelia, to anſwer you as you deſerve ; and, if I had, 
you are below my anger.“ 

I do not know, Mrs. Booth,” anſwered the other, whence this great ſuperiority over 
me is derived; but, if your virtue gives it you, I would have you to know, madam, 
that I deſpiſe a prude, as much as you can do a 

Though you have ſeveral times, cries Amelia, inſulted me with that word, I ſcorn 
© to give you any ill language in return. If you deſerve any bad appellation, you know 
< it, Vithout my telling it you.” | | 

Poor Atkinſon, who was more frightened than he had ever been in his life, did all he 
could to procure peace. He fell upon his knees to his wife, and begged her to compoſe 
herſelf; for, indeed, ſhe ſeemed to be in a moſt furious rage. 

While he was in this poſture, Booth, who had knocked ſo gently at the door, for 
fear of diſturbing his with, that he had not been heard in the tempeſt, came into the 
room. The moment Amelia faw him, the tears, which had been gathering for ſomt 
time, burſt in a torrent from her eyes, which, however, ſhe endeavoured to conceal with 
her handkerchief. The entry of Booth turned all in an inſtant into a ſilent picture; in 

mn — firſt figure which ſtruck the eyes of the captain, was the ſerjeant on his knees 
to his wife. 

Booth immediately cried What's the meaning of this ?*—but received no anſwer, 
He then caſt his eyes towards Amelia; and plainly diſcerning her condition, he ran to 
her, and in a very tender phraſe begged to know what was the matter. To which ſhe 
anſwered, —* Nothing, my dear, nothing of any conſequence. He replied—that he would 
know; and then turned to Atkinſon, and aſked the ſame queſtion.* | 

_ Atkinſon anſwered, « Upon my honour, fir, I know nothing of it. Something 
_ __ paſſed between madam and my wife; but what it is, I know no more than your 
„ honour.” - 

* Your wife, faid Mrs. Atkinſon, hath uſed me cruelly ill, Mr. Booth. If you muſt 
be ſatisfied, that is the whole matter.” 

Booth rapt out a great oath, and ctied, It is impoſſible; my wife is not capable of 
< uſing any one ill. | 

Amelia then caſt herſelf upon her knees to her huſband, and cried, * For Heaven's ſake, 
5 W not throw yourſelf into a paffion—Some few words have paſt----Perhaps I may be in 
the wrong.” 

6 — 2 ſeize me, if I think fo,* cries Booth. And I wiſh whoever hath 
HO theſe tears from your eyes, may pay it with as many drops of their heart's 
6 bl 

© You ſee, madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinſon, © you have your bully to take your part; ſo, 
I ſuppoſe, you will uſe your triumph.“ 

Amelia made no anſwer ; bur ſtill kept hold of Booth, who, in a violent rage, cried 
out, My Amelia triumph over ſuch a wretch as thee !---<- What can lead _ 

| © 1ence 
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« lence to ſuch preſumption? Serjeant, I deſire you'll take that monſter out of the 
« room, or I cannot anſwer for myſelf.” | 

The ſerjeant was beginning to beg his wife to retire, (for he perceived very plainly, 
that ſhe had, as the phraſe is, taken a ſip too much that evening,) when, with a rage 
little ſhort of madneſs, ſhe cried out. And do you tamely ſee me inſulted in ſuch a 
manner, now that you are a gentleman and upon a footin;, with him? 

It is lucky for us all, perhaps,“ anſwered Booth, © that he is not my equal. 

« You lie, firrah, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, he is every way your equal; he is as good a 
© gentleman as yourſelf, and as much an officer. No, I retra&t what I ſay—he hath 
not the ſpirit of a gentleman, nor of a man neither—or he would not bear to ſee his 
« wife inſulted. | | | 


0 Ag beg of you, my dear,” cries the ſerjeant, to go with me and compoſe 
« yourlſelt. 

. Go with thee, thou wretch,'——cries ſhe, looking with the utmoſt diſdain upon him, 
no, nor ever ſpeak to thee more At which words ſhe burſt out of the room; 
and the ſerjeant, without ſaying a word, followed. her. 

A very render and pathetic ſcene now paſſed between Booth and his wife, in which, 
when ſhe was a little compoſed, ſhe related to him the whole ſtory. For beſides that, it 
was not poſſible for her otherwiſe to account for the quarrel which he had ſeen, Booth was 
now poſſeſſed of the letter that lay on the floor. 

Amelia having emptied her mind to her huſband, and obtained. his faithful promiſe 
that he would not refent the affair to my lord, was pretty well compoſed, and began to 
relent a little towards Mrs. Atkinſon ; but Booth was ſo highly incenſed, with her, that 
he declared he would leave her houſe the next morning; which they both accordingly 


did, and immediately accommodated themſelves with convenient apartments within a few. 
doors of their friend the doctor. 


C35. 
Contaimng ſome things worthy obſervation. 


Otwithſtanding the exchange of his lodgings, Booth did not forget to ſend an ex- 
cuſe to Mr. Trent, of whoſe converſation. he had taken a full ſurfeit the preceding; 
evening. | 
That day in his walks, Booth met with an old brother- officer, who had ſerved with: 
him at Gibraltar, and was on half-pay as well as himſelf. He had not, indeed, had the 
fortune of being broke with his regiment; as was Booth; but had gone out, as they call. 
it, on half-pay as a lieutenant, a rank to which he had riſen in five and thirty years. 
This honeſt gentleman, after ſome diſcourſe with Booth, deſired him to lend him half 
a crown; which he aſſured him he would faithfully pay the next day, when he was to re- 
ceive ſome money for his ſiſter. This ſiſter was the widow of an officer that had been. 
killed in the ſea ſervice; and ſhe and her brother lived together, on their joint ſtock, 
out of. which,. they maintained likewiſe an old mother,. and two of the fiſter's children, 
the eldeſt of which was about nine years old.” * You muſt know,“ ſaid the old heute- 
nant, I have been diſappointed this morning by an old ſcoundrel, who wanted fifteen per 
cent. for advancing my fiſter*s penſion ; but I have now got an.honeſt. fellow, who hath. 
© promiſed it me to-morrow, at ten per cent. 
And enough too of all conſcience,” cries Booth. | 
Why, indeed, I think fo too, anfwered the other, conſidering it is ſure to be paid 


© ane time or other. To ſay the truth, it is a little hard the government. doth not pay 
IL a thoſe 
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* thoſe penſions better; for my ſiſter's hath been due almoſt theſe two years; that it is 
my way of thinking. | 
Booth anſwered he was aſhamed to refuſe him ſuch a ſum ; but, Upon my ſoul,” ſaid 
he, I have not a ſingle half- penny in my pocket; for I am in a worſe condition, if poſ- 
© ſible, than yourſelf, for I have loſt all my money, and what is worſe, I owe Mr. Trent, 
© whom you remember at Gibraltar, 501. | | 
© Remember him! yes, dn him, I remember him very well,“ cries the old gentle. 
man, though he will not remember me. He is grown ſo great now, that he will not 
© ſpeak to his old acquaintance ; and yet I ſhould be aſhamed of myſelf to be great in 
* ſuch a manner. | 
What manner do you mean?“ cries Booth a little eagerly. a 
Why, by pimping,' anſwered the other, He is pimp in ordinary to my lord ——. 
who keeps his family; or how the devil he lives elſe I don't know; for his place is not 
< worth three hundred pounds a year, and he and his wife ſpend a thouſand at leaſt. But 
* ſhe keeps an aſſembly, which, I believe, if you was to call a bawdy-houſe, you would 
© not miſs-name it. But dn me, if I had not rather be an honeſt man, and walk on 
* foot, with holes in my ſhoes, as I do now, or go without a dinner, as I and all my 
family will to day, than ride in a chariot, and feaſt by ſuch means. I am. honeſt Bob 
Bound, and always will be; that's my way of thinking; and there's no man ſhall call 
6 ay 1 for if he doth, I will knock him down for a lying raſcal; that is my way 
8 inking. - | | 
And — good way of thinking too,“ cries Booth. However, you ſhall not want 
£ cog to day; for if you will go — with me, I will lend you a crown with all my 
4 t. 
Lookee,“ laid the old man, if it be any wiſe inconvenient to you, I will not have 
0 A ao I will never rob another man of his dinner, to eat myſelf — that is my way of 
© thinking. 
Pooh, ' ſaid Booth, never mention ſuch a trifle twice between you and me. Beſides, 
© you ſay you can pay it me to-morrow ; and I promiſe you that will be the ſame thing. 
They then walked together to Booth's lodgings, where Booth, from Amelia's pocket, 
ve his friend double the little ſum he had aſked. Upon which, the old gentleman 
ook him heartily by the hand, and repeating his intention of paying him the next day, 
made the beſt of his way to a butcher's, whence he carried off a leg of mutton to a fa- 
mily that had lately kept lent without any religious merit. 
When he was gone, Amelia aſked her huſband who that old gentleman was. Booth 
anſwered, he was one of the ſcandals of his country. That the duke of Marlborough 
had about thirty years before made him an enſign from a private man, for very particular 
merit, and that he had not long ſince gone out of the army with a broken heart, upon 
having ſeveral boys put over his head. He then gave her an account of his family, which 
he had heard from the old gentleman in their way to his houſe, and with which we have 
already in a conciſe manner acquainted the reader. 
* Good Heavens !* cries Amelia, what are our great men made of! are they in reality 
a diſtinct ſpecies from the reſt of mankind ? are they born without hearts? 
One would indeed ſometimes,” cries Booth, be inclined to think ſo. In truth, they 
© have no perfect idea of thoſe common diſtrefles of mankind which are far removed from 
their own ſphere. Compaſſion, if thoroughly examined, will, I believe, appear to be 
the fellow-tceling only of men of the ſame rank and degree of life for one another, on 
account of the evils to which they themſelves are liable. Our ſenſations are, I am afraid, 
very cold towards thofe who are at a great diſtance from us, and whoſe calamities can 
+ conſequently never reach us. 


AI re- 
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I remember, eries Amelia, a ſentiment of Dr. Harriſon's, which he told me was 
© in ſome Latin book; I am a man myſelf, and my heart is mrerefted in whatev#r can befal 
« the reſt of mankind. That is the ſentiment of a good man, and whoever thinks other- 
« wiſe is a bad one. | 

have often told you, my dear Emily,* cries Booth, that all men, as well the beſt 
* as the worſt, act alike from the principle of ſelf- love. Where benevolence therefore is 
the uppermoſt paſſion, ſelf love direfts you to gratify it by doing good, and by reliev- 
ing the diſtreſſes of others; for they are then in reality your own. But where ambi- 
tion, avarice, pride, or any other paſſion governs the man, and keeps his benevolence 
down, the miſeries of all other men affect him no more than they would a ſtock or a 
« ſtone. And thus the man and his ſtatue have often the ſame degree of feeling or com- 
. on. 80 

iber often wiſhed, my dear,“ cries Amelia, to hear you converſe with Dr. Harri- 
« ſon on this ſubject; for I am ſure he would convince you, though I can't, that there 
are really ſuch things as religion and virtue. 

This was not the hint of this kind which Amelia had given; for ſhe ſometimes 
apprehended from his diſcourſe that he was little better than an atheiſt. A conſideration 
which did not diminiſh her affection for him; but gave her great uneaſineſs. On all ſuch 
occaſions, Booth immediately turned the diſcourſe to ſome other ſubject; for though he 
had in other points a great opinion of his wife's capacity; yet as a divine or a philaſopher 
he did not hold her in a very reſpectable light, nor did he lay any great ſtreſs on her ſen- 


timents in ſuch matters. now therefore gave a ſpeedy turn to the converſation, and 
began to talk of affairs below the dignity of this hiſtory. | 
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BOOK AM. 
. 
© Containing a very polite eme. 
WI will now look back to ſome perſonages, who, though not the principal cha- 


racters in this hiſtory, have yet made too conſiderable a figure in it to be abruptly 
dropt. And theſe are colonel James and his lady. 


This fond couple never met till dinner the day after the maſquerade, when they hap- 
pened to be alone together in an antichamber before the arrival of the reſt of the com- 


; 02 | 

The converſation began with the colonel's ſaying, I hope, madam, you got no cold 
4 1 at the maſquerade. To which the lady anſwered by much tne ſame kind of 
queſtion. 
They then fat together near five minutes without opening their mouths to each other. 
At laſt Mrs. James ſaid, Pray, fir, who was that maſque with you in the dreſs of a 
** ſhepherdeſs? How could you expoſe yourſelf by walking with ſuch a trollop in public; 
for certainly no woman of any figure would appear there in ſuch a dreſs. You know, 
Mr. James, I never interfere with your affairs; but I would, methinks, for my own 
<< ſake, if I was you, preſerve a little decency in the face of the world. 

Upon my word,” ſaid James, I do not know whom you mean. A woman in ſuch 
© a dreſs might ſpeak to me for ought I know—— A — people ſpeak to me at a 
< maſquerade. Bur I promiſe you, I ſpoke to no woman acquaintance there that I know 
© of—— Indeed, I now recolle& there was a woman in a dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs ; and there 
9 — eee aukward thing in a blue domino that plagued me a little, but I ſoon got 
4 * 0 em. ; . 


> __ ' 3 you do — — the ady in the T domino 3 . 
ot 1, 1 aſſure you,“ ſaid James. But why do you aſk me theſe queſtions ? 

It looks fo like jealouf . _— 8 

* Jealouſy,” cnes ſhe, I jealous! no, Mr. James, I ſhall never be jealous, I promiſe 
* you, eſpecially of the lady in the blue domino; for to my knowledge ſhe deſpiſes you 
of all human race. me 

*I — 3 glad of it, faid James; for 1 never ſaw ſuch a tall aukward monſter 
* in my life. 

* That is a very cruel way of telling me you knew me. 

Lou, madam,* faid James you was in a black domino. 


* It 
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* It is not ſo unuſual a thing, I believe, you yourſelf know, to change dreſſes, —I ou n 
] did it to diſcover ſome of your tricks. I did not think you could have diſtinguiſhed 
the tall aukward monſter fo well. 

Upon my ſoul,” ſaid James, if it was you, I did not even ſuſpect it; fo you oughr 
not to be offended at what I have ſaid ignorantly. 

Indeed, fir,” cries ſhe, © you cannot offend me by any thing you can ſay to my face — 
no, by my ſoul, I deſpiſe you too much. But I wiſh, Mr. James, you would nor 
make me the ſubject of your converſation amongſt your wenches. I deſire I may not 
© be afraid of meeting them for fear of their inſults: that I may not be told by a dirty 
* trollop, you make me the ſubje& of your wit amongſt them, of which, .it ſeems, I am 
the favourite topic. Though you have married a tall aukward monſter, Mr James, I 
think ſhe hath a right to be treated as your wife, with reſpect at leaſt—— Indeed, I ſhall 
never require any more: indeed, Mr. James, 1 never. ſhall. —-l think a wife hath a 
title to-that. 

Who told you this madam ?* ſaid James. 

© Your. ſlut, ſaid ſhe,' * your wench, your ſhepherdeſs. | 

Zy all that's ſacred,” cries James, I do not know who the ſhepherdeſs was. 

© By all that's ſacred then,” ſays ſhe—ſhe told me ſo—and I am convinced ſhe told me 
© truth.—-But 1 do not wonder at your denying it; for that is equally conſiſtent with 
* honour as to behave in ſuch a manner to a wife who is a gentlewoman. —I hope you will 
allow me that, fir.-----Becauſe I had not quite fo great a fortune, I hope you do not 
think me beneath you, or that you did me any honour in marrying me. I am come 
* of as good a family as yourſelf, Mr. James ; and if. my brother knew how you treated 
* me, he would not bear it. | | 

Do you threaten me with your brother, madam," ſaid James? 

© I will not be ill treated, fir,* anſwered ſhe. | 

Nor I neither, madam, ' cries he; and therefore I deſire yr will prepare to go into 
* the country to-morrow morning. | 

Indeed, fir* ſaid ſhe, *© I ſhall not. i ; 

By Heavens, madam, but you ſhall,* anſwered. he, I will. have my. coach at the- 
door to-morrow morning by ſeven ; and you ſhall either go into it or be carried. 

© I hope, ſir, you are not in earneſt ſaid ſhe. 

Indeed, madam,” anſwered he, but I am in earneſt, and reſolved; and into the 
* country you go to-morrow. | 

gut why into the country,” ſaid ſhe, * Mr. James? Why- will you be fo barbarous 
to deny me the pleaſures of the town? 

* Becauſe you interfere with my pleaſures,” cried James; © which I have told you long 
ago I would not ſubmit to. It is enough for fond couples to have theſe: ſcenes to- 
* gether. I thought we had been upon a better footing, and had cared too little for each 
other to become mutual plagues. I thought you had becn ſatisfied with the full liberty 
* of doing what you pleaſe. | 

© So lam, Ldefy you to ſay I have evet given you any uneaſineſs. 

How, cries.he, have you not juſt now upbraided. me. with what. you heard at the 
* maſquerade ?.__ . 

* I own, ſaid ſhe, to be inſulted. by ſuch a creature to my face ſtung me to the ſoul. 
© Imuſt have had no {pirit to bear the inſults of ſuch an animal. Nay, ſhe-ſpoke of you 
© with equal contempt. Whoever ſhe is, I promiſe you, Mr. Booth is her favourite. 


But, indeed, ſhe is unworthy any one's regard: for ſhe behaved. like an arrant dra-- 


4 goon. X 
Hang her, cries the colonel, I know nothing of her. 


N n.2. „Well, 
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poſed for the maſquerade, though I knew very well your motive? what can the be 
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Come, name your conſideration, ſaid ſhe. 

Let me firſt experience your diſcernment, ſaid he- Come, Molly, let me try your 
Judgment. Can you gueſs at any woman of your acquaintance that I like? 

Sure, ſaid ſhe, it cannot be Mrs. Booth 

And why not Mrs. Booth, anſwered he? Is ſhe not the fineſt woman in the world? 

Very far from it, replied ſhe, in my opinion. ha 

Pray what faults, ſaid he, can you find in her? 

In the firſt place, cries Mrs. James, her eyes are too large; and ſhe hath a look with 
them that I don't know how to deſcribe z but I know I don't like it. Then her eyc- 
<* brows are too large; therefore, indeed, ſhe doth all in her power to remedy this with 
© her pincers : for if it was not for thoſe, her eyebrows would be prepoſterous.----- Then 
< her noſe, as well proportioned as it is, has a viſible ſcar on one fide.---Her neck like. 
< wile is too protuberant for the genteel ſize, eſpecially as ſhe laces. herſelf : for no woman 
in my opinion can be genteel who is not entirely flat before. And laſtly, ſhe is both 
< too ſhort and too tall. Well, you may laugh, Mr. James, I know what I mean, 
though I cannot well expreſs it. I mean, that ſhe is too tall for a pretty woman, 
and too ſhort for a fine woman. There is ſuch a thing as a kind of inſipid medium 
La kind of ſomething that is neither one thing or another. I know not how to ex- 
< preſs: it 8 when I ſay ſuck: a one is a pretty woman, a pretty thing, a 
pretty creature, you know very well I mean a little woman; and when I ſay fuch a one 
< 18a very fine woman, a very fine perſon of a woman, to be ſure I muſt mean a tall wo- 
man. Now a woman that is between both, is certainly neither the one nor the other. 
Well, Fown,? faid he, you have explained yourſelf with great dexterity; but with 
© all theſe imperfections, I cannot help liking her. 

That you need not tell me, Mr. James, anſwered the lady; for that I knew before 
<.you-defired me to invite her to your houſe. And nevertheleſs, did not I, like an obe- 
dient wife, comply with your deſires? did I make any objection to the party you = 
<- wives do more to procure you ſucceſs is not in my power; and if I may give you my 
opinion, I believe you never will ſucceed with her. 

© Is her virtue ſo very impregnable, ſaid he, with a ſneer ? 

* Her virtue, anſwered Mrs. James, hath the beſt guard in the world, which is a moſt 
< violent love for her huſband. 

All pretence and affection, cries the colonel, * It is impoſſible ſhe ſhould have ſo 
< little taſte, or, indeed, fo little delicacy as to like ſuch a fellow. | 

Nay, I do not much like him myſelf,” ſaid ſhe—* He is not indeed at all ſuch a fort 
of man as I ſhould like; but I thought he had been generally allowed to be handſome. 

He handſome, cries James? What with a noſe like the proboſcis of an elephant, with 
the ſhoulders of a porter, and the legs of a chairman? The fellow had not in the leaſt 
the look of a ar ; and one would rather think he had followed the plough than 
the camp all his life. | 

< Nay, now I proteſt, ſaid ſhe, I think you do him injuſtice. He is genteel enough, 
in my opinion. It is true, indeed, he is not quite of the moſt delicate make; but 
<- whatever he is, I am convinced ſhe thinks him the fineſt man in the world. 


© I cannot believe it, anſwered he peeviſhly—— But will you invite her to dinner here 
* to-morrow |! | © With 
| 1 
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Wich all my heart, and as often as you pleaſe, anſwered ſhe.— But I have ſome 

+ favours to aſk of you. — Firſt, I muſt hear no more of going out of town till I pleaſe, 

Very well, cried he. 

In the next place, ſaid ſhe, I muſt have two hundred guineas within theſe two or 
three days. 

Well -I agree to that too, anſwered he. 

And when I do go out of town, I go to Tunbridge — ! inſiſt upon that; and from 
« Tunbridge I go to Bath — poſitively to Bath. And I promiſe you faithfully I will do 
© all in my power to carry Mrs. Booth with me. 
On that condition, anſwered he, I promiſe you you ſhall go wherever you pleaſe. —- 
And to ſhew you, I will even prevent your wiſhes by my generoſity, as ſoon as I receive 
the five thouſand pounds, which I am going to take up on one of my eſtates, you ſhall 
have two hundred more. 

She thanked him with a low curteſie; and he was in ſuch good humour, that he of- 
fered to kiſs her. To this kiſs ſhe coldly turned her cheek—and then flirting her fan, 
ſaid-----* Mr. James, there is one thing I forgot to mention to you—I think you in- 
« tended to get a commiſſion in ſome regiment abroad for this young man.-----Now if 
* you would take my advice, I know this will not oblige his wife; and beſides, I am po- 
* ſitive ſhe reſolves to go with him,-----But if you can provide for him in ſome regiment 
at home, I know ſhe will dearly love you for it; and when he is ordered to quarters, 
* ſhe will be left behind---and Yorkſhire or Scotland I think is as good a diſtance as either 
of the Indies. 

Well, I will do what I can, anſwered James; but I cannot aſk any thing yet; for I 
« rue places of a hundred a year each for two of my footmen, within this fort- 
night. 5 
| Ar this inſtant a violent knock at the door ſignified the arrival of their company ; upon 
which, both huſband and wife put on their beſt looks to receive their gueſts ; and, from 
their behaviour to each other during the reſt of the day, a ftranger might have concluded 
he had been in company with the fondeſt couple in the univerſe. 


CH. AF. IL 
Matters political. 


EFORE we return to Booth, we will relate a ſcene in which Dr. Harriſon was 
concerned. 

This man, whilſt in the country, happened to be in the rieighbourhood of a noble- 
man of his acquaintance, and whom he knew to have very conſiderable intereſt with the 
miniſters at that time. 

The doctor, who was very well known to this nobleman, took this nity of payi 
him a viſit in order to recommend poor Booth to his favour. Nor did he much doubt 
his ſucceſs, the favour he was to aſk being a very ſmall one, and to which he thought the 
ſervice of Booth gave him ſo juſt a title. 

The doctor's name ſoon gained him an admiſſion to the preſence of this great man, 
who, indeed, received him with much courteſy and politeneſs ; not ſo much perhaps from 
any particular regard to the ſacred function, nor from any reſpect to the doctor's perſonal 
merit, as from ſome conſiderations which the reader will perhaps gueſs anon. After many 
ceremonials, and ſome previous diſcourſe on different ſubjects, the doctor opened his buſi- 
neſs, and told the great man, that he was come to him to ſolicit a favour for a young 
gentleman who had been an officer in the army, and was now on halt-pay. *© All the fa- 
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* yourl aſk, my lord, ſaid he, is, that this gentleman may be again admitted ad eundem. 
© I am convinced your lordſhip will do me the juſtice to think I would not aſk for a worth- 
* leſs perſon ; but, indeed, the young man I mean, hath very extraordinary merit. He 
was at the ſiege of Gibraltar, in which he behaved with diſtinguiſhed bravery ; and waz 
* dangerouſly wounded at two ſeveral times in the ſervice of his country. I will add, that 
+ he 18 at preſent in great neceſſity, and hath a wife and ſeveral children, for whom he 
* hath no other means of providing; and if it will recommend him further to your 
* lordſhip's favour, his wife, I believe, is one of the beſt and worthieſt of all her ſex. 

As to that, my dear doctor, cries the nobleman, I ſhall make no doubt. Indeed, 
any ſervice I ſhall do the gentleman will be upon your account. As to neceſſity, it is 
© the plea of ſo many, that it is impoſſible to ſerve them all. And with regard to the 
« perſonal merit of theſe inferior officers, I believe, I need not tell you that it is very little 
* regarded, But if you recommend him, let the perſon be what he will, I am con- 
* vinced it will be done: for I know it is in your power at preſent to aſk for a greater 
matter than this. | 
I depend entirely upon your lordſhip, anſwered the doctor. | 

Indeed, my worthy friend, replied the lord, I will not take a merit to myſelf, which 
© will ſo little belong to me. You are to depend on yourſelf. It falls out very luckily 
too at this time when you have it in your power ſo greatly to oblige us. 

* What, my lord, is in my power ? cries the doctor. 
ou certainly know, anſwered his lordſhip, how hard colonel Trompington is run 
© at your town, in the election of a mayor; they tell me it will be a very near thing, un- 
* leſs you join us. But we know it is in your power to do the buſineſs, and turn the 
© ſcale, I heard your name mentioned the other day on that account; and I know you 
may have any thing in reaſon, if you will give us your intereſt. 

c 8 my lord, cries the doctor, you are not in earneſt in aſking my intereſt for the 
* colonel. | 

Indeed, Tam, anſwered the peer. Why ſhafld you doubt it? 
For many reaſons, anſwered the doctor. Firſt, I am an old friend and acquaintance 
* of Mr. Fairfield, as your lordſhip, I believe, very' well knows. The little intereſt; 
therefore, that I have, you may be aſſured, will go. in his favour. Indeed, I do not 
concern myſelf deeply in theſe affairs: for I do not think it becomes my cloth ſo to do. 
But as far as 1 think it decent to intereſt myſelf, it will certainly be on the fide of Mr. 
Fairfield. Indeed, I ſhould do fo, if I was acquainted with both the gentlemen, only 
by reputation: the one being a neighbouring gentleman, of a very large eſtate, a very 
* fober and ſenſible man, of known probity and attachment to the true intereſt of his 
* country. The other is a mere ſtranger, a boy, a ſoldier of fortune, and as far as I can 
* "diſcern from the little converſation I have had with him, of a very ſhallow capacity, and 
no education. | 


No education! my dear friend, cries the nobleman. Why. he hath been educated in 
half the courts of Europe. | 

- © Perhaps fo, my lord, anſwered the doctor; but I ſhall always be ſo great a pedant as 
to call a man of no learning, a man of no education. And from my own knowledge, 
I can aver, that I am perſuaded there is ſcarce a foot ſoldier in the army who is more 
« Hlliterate than the colonel. 


© Why as to Latin and Greek, you know, replied the lord, they are not much required 
in the army. 


© It may be fo, ſaid the doctor: Then let ſuch perſons keep to their own profeſſion. 
» © Itis a very low civil capacity indeed for which an illiterate man can be qualified. And 
to ſpeak a plain truth, if your lordſhip is a friend to the colonel, you would do well to 


« adviſe 
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0 wel him to decline an attempt, in which I am certain he hath no probability of ſuc- | 

Wo 4 
Well, fir, ſaid the lord, if you are reſolved againſt us, I muſt deal as freely with 3 

« you, and tell you plainly I cannot ſerve you in your affair. Nay, ic will be the beſt 1 

* thing I can do, to hold my tongue: for if I ſhould mention his name with your re- 7 

« commendation after what 


you have ſaid, he would perhaps never get provided for as 
long as he lives. 


Is his own merit then, my lord, no recommendation? cries the doctor. 

My dear, dear fir, cries the other - what is the merit of a ſubaltern officer? 

« Surely, my lord, cries the doctor, it is the merit which ſhould recommend him to 
the poſt of a ſubaltern officer. And it is a merit which will hereafter qualify him to 
« ſerve his country in a higher capacity. And I do afſure you of this young man, that 
© he hath not only a good heart, but a good head too. And I have been told by thoſe 
* who are judges, that he is for his age an excellent officer. 

Very probably ! cries my lord And there are abundance with the ſame merit, and 
the ſame qualifications, who want a morſel of bread for themſelves and their families. 

It is an infamous ſcandal on the nation, cries the doctor; and I am heartily ſorry it 
© can be ſaid even with a colour of truth. 


Ho can it be otherwiſe? ſays the peer. Do you think it is poſſible to provide for 
© all men of merit? 


Les, ſurely do I, faid the doctor. And very eaſily too. 

How pray ?-----cries the lord----- Upon my word I ſhall be glad to know. 

Only by not providing for thoſe who have none-----The men of merit in any a> 
© city are not, I am afraid, ſo extremely numerous, that we need ſtarve any of them, unleſs 
© we wickedly ſuffer a ſet of worthleſs fellows to eat their bread. 

* This is all mere Utopia, cries the lordſhip. The chimerical ſyſtem of Plato's com - 
* monwealth with which we amuſed ourſelves at the univerſity ; politics which are in- 
© conliſtent with the ſtate of human affairs. | 

Sure, my lord, crics the doctor, we have read of ſtates where ſuch doctrines have 
been put in practice. What is your lordſhip's opinion of Rome in the earlier ages of 
6 oe commonwealth, of Sparta, and even of Athens itſelf, in ſome periods of its 
© aſtory ? | 
6 Indeed, doctor, cries the lord, all theſe notions are obſolete and long ſince exploded. 
To apply maxims of government drawn from the Greek and Roman hiſtories, to this 
nation, is abſurd and impoſſible. But if you will have Roman examples, fetch them 
* from thoſe times of the republic that were moſt like our own. Do you not know, 
doctor, that this is as corrupt a nation as ever exiſted under the ſun? And would you 
think of governing ſuch a people by the ſtrict principles of honeſty and morality ? 

* If it be ſo corrupt, ſaid the doctor, I think it is high time to amend it. Or ele it 
is eaſy to foreſee that Roman and Britiſh liberty will have the ſame fate; for corruption 
in the body politic as naturally tends to diſſolution as in the natural body. 

* I thank you for your ſimile, cries my lord: for in the natural body, I believe, you 
* will allow there is the ſeaſon of youth, the ſeaſon of manhood, and the ſeaſon of 
* old age; and that, when the laſt of theſe arrives, it will be an .impoſſible attempt by 
* all the means of art to reſtore the body again to its youth, or to the vigour of its 
middle age. The ſame periods happen to every great kingdom. In its youth, it riſes 
* by arts and arms to power and proſperity. This it enjoys and flouriſhes with a while ; 
and then it may be ſaid to be in the vigour of its age, enriched at home with all the 
* emoluments and bleſſings of peace, and formidable abroad with all the terrors of war: 
At lengrh, this very proſperity introduces corruption; and then comes on its old age. 
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port himſelf in this country upon ſuch principles as you recommend ? Do you thiok 


Virtue and learning, art and induſtry, decay by degrees. The people ſink into ſloth 


and luxury, and proſtitution. It is enervated at home, becomes contemptible abroad; 
and ſuch indeed is its miſery and wretchedneſs, that it reſembles a man in the laſt de- 
crepid ſtage of life, who looks with unconcern at his approaching diſſolution. 

This is a melancholy picture indeed,“ cries the doctor; and if the latter part of it 
can be applied to our caſe, I fee nothing but religion, which would have prevented 
this decrepid ſtate of the conſtitution, ſhould prevent a man of ſpirit from hanging 
himſelf out of the way of fo wretched a contemplation.” | 
Why ſo ?“ ſaid the peer; Why, hang myſelf, doctor? would it not be wiſer, think 
you, to make the beſt of your time, and the moſt you can in ſuch a nation ?? 

And is religion then to be really laid out of che queſtion ?* cries the doctor. 

If Iam Henk my own opinion, fir,” anſwered the peer, you know I ſhall anſwer 
in the negative.---But you are too well acquainted with the world to be told, that the 
conduct of politicians is not formed upon the principles of religion.” 

I am very ſorry for it,“ cries the doctor; * I will talk to them then of honour 
and honeſty : this is a language which I hope they will at leaſt pretend to underſtand, 
Now to deny a man the preferment which he merits, and to give it to another man who 
doth not merit it, is a manifeſt act of injuſtice ; and is ny inconſiſtent with both 
honour and honeſty. Nor is it only an act of injuſtice to the man himſelf, but to the 
public, for whoſe good principally all public offices are, or ought to be inſtituted. Now 
this good can never be completed, nor obtained, but by employing all perſons accord- 
ing to their capacities. Wherever true merit is liable to be ſuperſeded by fayour ard 
partiality, and men are intruſted with offices, without any & ads to 11 or inte- 
grity, the affairs of that ſtate will always be in a deplorable ſituation. Such, as Livy 
tells us, was the ſtate of Capua, a little before its final deſtruction; and the conſe - 
quence your lordſhip well knows. But, my lord, there is another miſchief which at- 
tends this kind of injuſtice, and that is, it hath a manifeſt tendency to deſtroy all vir- 
tue and all ability among the people, by taking away all that encouragement and in- 
centive, which ſhould promote emulation, and raiſe men to aim at excelling in any art, 
ſcience, or profeſſion. Nor can any thing, my lord, contribute more to render a na- 
tion contemptible among its neighbours ; for what opinion can other countries have of 
the councils, or what terror can they conceive of the arms of ſuch a people ? and it was 
chiefly owing to the avoiding this error, that Oliver Cromwell carried the reputation of 
England higher than it ever was at any other time. I will add only one argument 
more, and that is founded on the moſt narrow. and felfiſh ſyſtem of politics ; and this 
is, that ſuch a conduct is ſure to create univerſal diſcontent and grumbling at home: 
for nothing can bring men to reſt ſatisfied, when they ſee others preferred to them, but 
an opinion that they deſerve that elevation; for as one of the greateſt men this coun · 
try ever produced, obſerves, 


one worthleſs man that gains what he pretends, 
* Diſguſts a thouſand unpretending friends.” 


With what heartburnings then muſt any nation ſee themſelves obliged to contribute to 

the ſupport of a ſet of men, of whoſe incapacity to ſerve them they are well appriſed, 

and who do their country a double diſkindneſs ; by being themſelves employed 1n poſts 

to which they are unequal, and by keeping others out * thoſe employments, for which 

they are qualified !? 

And do you really think, doctor,“ cries the nobleman, that any miniſter could yg & 
e 


« would 


* * * * 
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« would be able to baffle an oppoſition, unleſs he ſhould oblige his friends by conferring 
« places often, contrary to his own inclinations, and his own opinion?“ 

«+ Yes, really do I,* cries the doctor. Indeed, if a miniſter is reſolved to make good 
« his confeſſion in the liturgy, by leaving undone all thoſe things which he ought to have done, 
and by doing all thoſe things which be ought not to have done; ſuch a miniſter, I grant, will 


© be obliged to baffle oppoſition, as you are pleaſed to term it, by theſe arts; for as Shake- 
© ſpeare ſome where ſays, 


Things ill begun ſtrengthen themſelves by ill.” 


But if, on the contrary, he will pleaſe to conſider the true intereſt of his country, 
and that only in great and national points; if he will engage his country in neither al- 
« liances or quarrels, but where it is really intereſted ; if he will raiſe no money but what 
is wanted; nor employ any civil or military officers but what are uſeful z and place in 
« theſe employments men of the higheſt integrity, and of the greateſt abilities; if he will 
* employ ſome few of his hours to advance our trade, and ſome few more to regulate 
our domeſtic government: if he would do this, my lord, I will anſwer for it, he ſhall 
either have no oppoſition to baffle, or he ſhall baffle it by a fair appeal to his conduct. 
Such a miniſter may, in the language of the law, put himſelf on his country when he 
< pleaſes, and he ſhall come off with honour and applauſe.” 


And do you really believe, doctor,“ cries the peer, there ever was ſuch a miniſter, 
or ever will be ?? | N 

* Why not, my lord ?* anſwered the doctor. It requires no very extraordinary — 
© nor any extraordinary degree of virtue. He need practiſe no great inſtances of ſelf- 
* denial. He ſhall have power, and honour, and riches, and, perhaps, all in a much 
« greater degree than he can ever acquire, by purſuing a contrary ſyſtem, He ſhall have 
more of each, and much more of ſafety.” | 

Pray, doctor,” ſaid my lord, let me aſk you one ſimple queſtion. Do you really 
believe any man 1 earth was ever a rogue out of choice ?? | 

* Really, my lord, ſays the doctor, I am aſhamed to anſwer in the affirmative; and 
yet I am afraid experience would almoſt juſtify me, if I ſhould. Perhaps the opinion of 
© thexworld may ſometimes miſlead men to think thoſe meaſures neceſſary, which in reality 
* are not ſo. Or the truth may be, that a man of good inclinations finds his office filled 
* with ſuch corruption by the iniquity of his predeceſſors, that he may deſpair of being 
c Fa -9Y of purging it; and ſo ſits down contented, as Augeas did with the filth of his 
* ſtables, not becauſe he thought them the better, or that ſuch filth was really neceſſary 
to a ſtable ; but that he deſpaired of ſufficient force to cleanſe them.” 

I will aſk you one queſtion more, and I have done,” ſaid the nobleman. © Do you 
imagine that if any miniſter was really as good as you would have him, that the people 
in general would believe that he was ſo?” 

Truly, my lord,“ ſaid the doctor, I think they may be juſtified in not believing 
* too haſtily. But I beg leave to anſwer your lordſhip's queſtion by another. Doth your 
* lordſhip believe that the people of Greenland, when they ſee the light of the ſun, and 
feel his warmth, after ſo long a ſeaſon of cold and darkneſs, will really be perſuaded that 
* he ſhines upon them ?? | : 

My lord ſmiled at the conceit ; and then the doctor took an opportunity to renew his 
ſuit, to which his lordſhip anſwered he would promiſe nothing, and could give him no 
hopes of ſucceſs : But you may be aſſured,” ſaid he with a leering countenance, < I 


* ſhall do him all the ſervice in my power.” A language which the doctor well under- 


ſtood, and ſoon after took a civil, but not a very ceremonious leave. 
Vor. IV. 0 0 
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C'H AP. III. 
The hiſtory of Mr. Trent. 


| E will now return to Mr. Booth and his wife. The former had fpent his time 
very uneaſily, ever ſince he had diſcovered what fort of man he was indebted to; 

but leſt he ſhould forget it, Mr. Trent thought now proper to remind him, in the fol- 

lowing letter, which he read the next morning after he had put off the appointment. 


* SIR, 


: I AM ſorry the neceſſity of my affairs obliges me to mention that ſmall fum which 1 
* 4 had the honour to lend you the other night at play; and which I ſhall be much ob- 
* liged to you, if you will let me ar- 2— time either to-day, or to-morrow. 
© I am, Sir, | 
© Your moſt obedient, 
* moſt humble ſervant, 
* George Trent.” 


This letter a little ſurpriſed Booth, after the genteel, and, indeed, as it appeared, generous 
behaviour of Trent. But leſt it ſhould have the ſame effect upon the reader, we will now 
| to account for this, as well as for ſome other phznomena that have. appeared in 
this hiſtory, and which, perhaps, we ſhall be forgiven, for not having opened more 
largely. before. | | 
ig Trent then was a gentleman, poſſibly of a good family ; for. it was not certain 
whence he ſprung on the father's fide. His mother, who was the only parent he ever 
knew or heard of, was a ſingle gentlewoman, and for ſome time carried on the trade ot a 
milliner in Covent-Garden. She ſent her ſon, at the age of eight years old, to a charity- 
ſchool, where he remained till he was of the age of fourteen, without making any great 
proficiency in learning. Indeed, it is not very probable he ſhould; for the maſter, who, 
in preference to a very learned and proper man, was choſen by a party into this ſchool, the 
falary of which was upwards of a hundred pounds a year, had himſelf never travelled 
through the Latin Grammar, and was in truth a moſt conſummate blockhead. 

At the age of fifteen, Mr. Trent was put clerk to an attorney, where he remained a 
very ſhort time before he took leave of his maſter ; rather, indeed, departed without tak- 
ing leave; and having broke open his mother's eſcritore, and carried off with him all the 
valuable effects he there found, to the amount of about fifty pound, he marched off to 
ſea, and went on board a merchantman, whence he was afterwards preſſed into a man 
of war. | 

In this ſervice he continued above three years; during which time, he behaved ſo ill 
in his moral character, that he twice underwent a very Loe diſcipline for thefts in which 
he was detected; but at the ſame time, he behaved ſo well as a ſallor in an engagement 
with ſome pirates, that he wiped off all former ſcores, and greatly recommended himſelf 


to his captain. | 

At his return home, he being then about twenty years of age, he found that the at- 
torney had in his abſence married his mother, had buried her, and ſecured all her effects, 
to the amount, as he was infotmed, of about fifteen hundred pound.. Trent applied to 


his ſtep-father, but to no purpoſe; the attorney utterly diſowned him, nor would he ſuffer 
him to come a ſecond time within his doors, ] 
t 


2 
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It happened that the attorney had, by a former wife, an only daughter, a great fa- 
vourite, who was about the ſame age with Trent himſelf; and had, during his reſidence 
at her father's houſe, taken a very great liking to this young fellow, who was extremely 
handſome, and perfectly well made. This her liking was not, during his abſence, ſo far 
extingui but that it immediately revived on his return. Of this, ſhe took care to 
give Mr. Trent proper intimation; for ſhe was not one of thoſe backward and delicate 
ladies, who can die rather than make the firſt overture. Trent was overjoyed at this, 
and with reaſon ; for ſhe was a very lovely girl in her perſon, the only child of a rich fa- 
ther; and the proſpect of ſo complete a revenge on he attorney charmed him above all 
the reſt. To be as ſhort in the matter as the parties, a marriage was ſoon conſummated 
between them. 

The attorney at firſt raged and was implacable ; but at laſt, fondneſs for his daughter fo 
far overcame reſentment, that he advanced. a ſum of money to buy his ſon in-law (for 
now he acknowledged him as ſuch) an enſign's commiſſion in a marching regiment then 
ordered to Gibraltar ; at which place, the attorney heartily hoped that Trent might be 
knocked on the head : for in that caſe he thought he might marry his daughter more 

ly to his own ambition, and to her advantage. | 

The regiment into which Trent purchaſed, was the ſame with that in which Booth like- 
wile ſerved; the one being an enſign, and the other a lieutenant in the two additional com- 


Trent had no blemiſh in his military capacity. Though he had had but an indifferent 
education, he was naturally ſenſible and genteel, and nature, as we have ſaid, had given 
him a very agreeable perſon. He was likewiſe a very bold fellow, and as he really be- 
haved himſelf every way well enough, while he was at Gibraltar, there was ſome degree 
of intimacy between him and Booth. 

When the fiege was over, and the additional companies were again reduced, Trent re- 
turned to his wite, who received him with great joy and affection. Soon after this an ac- 
cident happened, which proved the utter ruin of his father-in-law, and ended in breaking 
his heart. This was nothing but making a miſtake pretty common at this day, of writ- 
ing another man's name to a deed inſtead of his own. In truth, this matter was no leſs 
than what the law calls forgery, and was juſt then made capital by an a& of parliament, 
From this offence, indeed, the attorney was acquitted by not admitting the proof of the 
party who was to avoid his own deed, by his evidence; and therefore no witneſs, accord- 
ing to thoſe excellent rules, called the law of evidence ; a law very excellently calculated 
* 2 preſervation of the lives of his majeſty's roguiſh ſubjects, and moſt notably uſed 

at purpoſe. 

But —— by common law the attorney was honourably acquitted; yet, as common 
ſenſe manifeſted to every one that he was guilty, he unhappily loſt his reputation, and of 
conſequence his buſineſs; the chagrin of which latter ſoon put an end to his life. 

This proſecution had been attended with a very great expence; for, beſides the ordi- 
nary coſts of avoiding the. gallows by the help of the law, there was a very high article 
of no leſs than a thouſand pounds paid down to remove out of the way a a Bw againſt 
whom there was no legal exception. The poor gentleman had beſides ſuffered ſome loſſes 
in buſineſs ; fo that to the ſurpriſe of all his acquaintance, when his debts were paid, 
there remained no more than a ſmall eſtate of fourſcore pounds a year, which he ſettled 
upon his daughter, far out of the reach of her huſband, and about two hundred pounds 
in money. 3 

The old gentleman had not long been in his grave, before Trent ſet himſelf to conſider 
ſeriouſſy of the ſtate of his affairs. He had lately begun to look on his wife with a much 
leſs degree of liking and deſire than OE for he was one of thoſe who think too 
| 0 2 much 
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much of one thing is good for nothing. Indeed, he had indulged theſe ſpeculations ſo * 
far, that I believe his wife, though one of the prettieſt women in town, was the laſt ſub. of 
ject that he would have choſe for any amorous dalliance. | bi 
Many other perſons however, greatly differed from him in this opinion. Amongſt the 
reſt, was the illuſtrious peer of amorous memory. This noble peer having therefore got f 
a view of Mrs. Trent one day in the ſtreet, did, by means of an emiſſary then with him, v 
make himſelf acquainted with her lodging, to which he immediately laid ſiege in form, h 
ſetting himſelf down in a lodging directly oppoſite to her, from whence the battery of 5 
ogles began to play the very next morning. | 
This ſiege had not continued long before the governor of the "garriſon became: ſufi-- F 


ciently appriſed of all the works which were carrying on, and having well reconnoitred 
the enemy, and diſcovered who he was, notwithſtanding a falſe name, and ſome diſguiſe 
of his perſon, he called a council of war within his own breaſt. In fact, to drop all alle- 
gory, he began to conſider whether his wife was not really a more valuable poſſeſſion than 
he had lately thought her. In ſhort, as he had been diſappointed in her fortune, he now 
cancerved ſome hopes of turning her beauty itſelf into a fortune. 
Without communicating theſe views to her, he ſoon ſcraped an acquaintance with his 
oppolite neighbour by the name which he there uſurped, and counterfeited an entire ig- 
norance of his real name and title. On this occaſion, Trent had his diſguiſe likewiie, 
for he affected the utmoſt ſimplicity ; of which affectation, as he was a very artful fellow, 
he was extremely capable. | | : | 
The peer fell plumb into this ſnare z and when, by the ſimplicity, as he imagined, of 
the huſband, he became acquainted with the wife, he was ſo extravagantly charmed 
— * perſon, that he reſolved, whatever was the coſt or the conſequence, he would 
eſs her. 
His lordſhip, however, preſerved ſome caution in his management of this affair; more, 
E than was neceſſary. As for the huſband, none was requiſite; for he knew all 
e could; and with regard to the wife herſelf, as ſhe had, for ſome time, perceived the 
decreaſe of her huſband's affection, (for few women are, I believe, to be impoſed upon 
in that matter) ſhe was not diſpleaſed to find the return of all that complaiſance and en- 
dearment, of thoſe looks and languiſhments from another agreeable perſon which ſhe 
hy formerly received from Trent, and which ſhe now found ſhe ſhould receive from him 
no longer. a” 
My lord, therefore, having been indulged with as much opportunity as he could wiſh 
from Trent, and having received rather more encouragement than he could well have 
hoped from the lady, began to prepare all matters for a ſtorm, when luckily Mr. Trent 
declaring he muſt go out of town for two days, he fixed on the firſt day of his departure 
as the time of carrying his deſign into execution. | 
And now, after ſome debate with himſelf in what manner he ſhould approach his love, 
he at laſt determined to do it in his own perſon ; for he conceived, and perhaps very 
rightly, that the lady, like Semele, was not void of ambition, and would have preferred 
Jupiter in all his glory to the ſame deity in the diſguiſe of an humble ſhepherd. He 
dreſſed himſelf therefore in the richeſt embroidery of which he was maſter, and appeared 
before his miſtreſs arrayed in all the brightneſs of peerage. A ſight whoſe charms ſhe 
had not the power to reſiſt, and the conſequences are only to be imagined. In ſhort, the 
ſame ſcene which Jupiter acted with his above-mentioned miſtreſs of old, was more than 
beginning, when Trent burſt from the cloſet into which he had conveyed” himſelf, and 
unkindly interrupted the action. | | 
His lordſhip preſently run to his ſword; but Trent, with great calmneſs, anſwered, 
that as it was very well known he durſt fight, he ſhould not draw his ſword on 2 oc- 
| * caſion: 


ren 
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caſion: For ſure, ſays he, my lord, it would be the higheſt imprudence in me to 
« kill a man who is now become ſo conſiderably my debtor.* At which words, he fetched 
a perſon from the cloſet, who had been confined with him, telling him he had done his 
buſineſs, and might now, if he pleaſed, retire. 

It would be tedious here to amuſe the reader with all that paſſed on the preſent occa- 
ſion; the rage and confuſion of the wife, or the perplexity in which my lord was involved. 
We will omit therefore all ſuch matters, and proceed directly to buſineſs, as Trent and 
his lordſhip did ſoon after. And in the concluſion, my lord ſtipulated to pay a good 
round ſum, and to provide Mr. Trent with a good place on the firſt opportunity. 

On the ſide of Mr. Trent, were ſtipulated abſolute remiſſion of all paſt, and full in- 
dulgence for the time to come. 

Trent now immediately took a houſe at the polite end of the town, furniſhed it ele- 

tly, and ſet up his equipage, rigged out both himſelf and his wife with very hand- 
[can cloaths, frequented al public places where he could get admiſſion, puſhed himſelf 
into acquaintance, and his wife ſoon afterwards began to keep an aſſembly, or, in the 
faſhionable phraſe, to be at home once a week; when, by my lord's aſſiſtance, ſhe was 
preſently viſited by moſt men of the firſt rank, and by all ſuch women of , faſhion as are 
not very nice in their company. 

My lord's amour with this lady laſted not long; for as we have before obſerved, he 
was the moſt inconſtant of all human race. Mrs. Trent's paſſion was not however of 
that kind which leads to any very deep reſentment of ſuch fickleneſs. Her paſſion, in- 
deed, was principally founded upon intereſt ; ſo that foundation ſerved to ſupport another 
ſuperſtructure ; and ſhe was eaſily prevailed upon, as well as her huſband, to be- uſeful to 
my lord in a capacity, which, though very often exerted in the polite world, hath not, 
as yet, to my great ſurpriſe, acquired any polite name, or, indeed, any which is not too- 
coarſe to be admitted in this hiſtory. | 

After this preface, which we thought neceſſary to account for a character of which: 
ſome of my country and collegiate readers might poſſibly doubt the exiſtence, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to what more immediately regards Mrs. Booth. The reader may be. pleaſed to re- 
member that Mr. Trent was — 5 at the aſſembly to which Booth and his wife were 
carried by Mrs. James, and where Amelia was met by the noble peer. 


His lordſhip ſeeing there that Booth and Trent were old acquaintance, failed not, to 


uſe the language of ſportſmen, to put Trent on upon the ſcent of Amelia. For this 
purpoſe, that gentleman viſited Booth the very next day, and had purſued him cloſe ever 
lince. By his means, therefore, my lord learned that Amelia was to be at the maſquerade, 
to which place ſhe was dogged by Trent in a ſailor's jacket, who meeting my lord ac- 
cording to agreement, at the entrance of the opera-houſe, like the fourlegged gentlemen 
'of the ſame vocation, made a dead point, as it is called, at the game. | 
My lord was fo fatisfied and delighted with his converſation at the maſquerade with the 
ſuppoſed Amelia, and the encouragement which in reality ſhe had given him, that when he 
faw Trent the next morning, he embraced him with great fondneſs, gave him a bank. 


note of a hundred pound, and promiſed him both the Indies on his ſucceſs, of which. 


he began now to have no manner of doubt. 

The affair that happened at the gaming table, was likewiſe a ſcheme of Trent's, on a 
hint given by my lord to him to endeavour to lead Booth into ſome ſcrape or diſtreſs, his 
lordſhip promiſing to pay whatever expence Trent might be led into by ſuch means. 
Upon i lordſhip's credit, therefore the money lent to Booth was really advanced: And 
hence aroſe all that ſeeming generoſity, and indifference as to the payment. Trent being 
ſatisfied with the- obligation conferred on. Booth, by means of which he. hoped to effect 
his purpoſe. 5 
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But now the ſcene was totally changed; for Mrs. Atkinſon, the morning after the 
quarrel, beginning ſeriouſly to recollect that ſhe had carried the matter rather too far, and 
- might really injure Amelia's reputation, a thought to which the warm purſuit of her own 

intereſt had a good deal blinded her at the time, reſolved to viſit my lord himſelf, and 
to let him into the whole ſtory ; for, as ſhe had ſucceeded already in her favourite point, 
ſhe thought ſhe had no reaſon to fear any conſequence of the diſcovery. This reſolution 
ſhe immediately executed. . | 

Trent came to attend his lordſhip juſt after Mrs. Atkinſon ' had left him. He found 
the peer in a very ill humour, and brought no news to comfort or recruit his ſpirits ; for 
he had himſelf juſt received a billet from Booth, with an excuſe for himſelf and his wife, 
from accepting the invitation at Trent's houſe that evening, where matters had been pre- 
viouſly concerted for their entertainment; and when his lordſhip was by accident to dro 
into the room where Amelia was, while Booth was to be en at play in another. 

And now after much debate, and after Trent had acquainted my lord with the wretched 
ſituation of Booth's circumſtances, it was reſolved, that Trent ſhould immediately de- 
mand his money of Booth, and upon his not paying it, for they both concluded it im- 

oſſible he ſhould pay it, to put the note hic nt had for the money, in ſuit againſt 
Lon by the genteel means of paying it away to a nominal third perſon ; and this they 
both conceived muſt end immediately in the ruin of Booth, and conſequently in the con- 
queſt of Amelia. 

In this project, and with this hope, both my lord and his ſetter, or (if the ſportſmen 
pleaſe) ſerting-dog, both greatly exulted, and it was next morning executed, as we have 
already ſeen. | 


| CHAP. Iv. 
Containing ſome diſtreſs. 


RENT's letter drove Booth almoſt to madneſs. To be indebted to ſuch a fel- 

low, at any rate, had ſtuck much in his ſtomach, and had given him very great 
uneaſineſs; but to anſwer this demand in any other manner, than by paying the money, 
was abſolutely what he could not bear. Again, to pay this money, he very plainly ſaw 
there was but one way; and this was by ſtripping his wife not only of every farthing, but 
almoſt of every rag ſhe had in the world; a thought fo dreadful, that it chilled his very 


ſoul with horror; and yet pride at laſt ſeemed to repreſent this as the leſſer evil of the | 


two. 


But how to do this was ſtill a queſtion. It was not ſure, at leaſt he feared it was not, 
that Amelia herſelf would readily conſent to this; and ſo far from perſuading her to ſuch 
a meaſure, he could not bear even to propoſe it. At length his determination was to ac- 

uaint his wife with the whole affair, and to aſk her conſent by way of aſking her advice; 
fe he was well affured ſhe could find no other means of extricating him out of his dilem- 
ma. This he accordingly did, repreſenting the affair as bad as he could ; though, indeed, 
it was impoſſible for him to aggravate the real truth. 

Amelia heard him patiently without once interrupting him. When he had finiſhed, ſhe 
remained ſilent ſome time: indeed, the ſhock ſhe received from this ſtory, almoſt de- 
prived her of the power of ſpeaking. At laſt ſhe anſwered: Well, Rx ub you aſk 

© my advice; I certainly can give you no other than that the money muſt be paid. 
But how muſt it be paid? cries he. Oh Heavens ! thou ſweeteſt creature, what, 
not once upbraid me * bringing this ruin on thee !* , 
I 5%; 
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6 raid you, my dear l' ſays ſhe=* Would to Heaven I could prevent your up- 
« braiding yourſelf. But do not deſpair, I will endeavour by ſome means or other to 
© get you the money. 

Alas dear love,“ cries Booth, I know the only way by which you can raiſe it. 
© How can I conſent to that? do you forget the fears you ſo lately expreſſed of what 
« would be our wretched condition, when our little all was mouldered away? -O, my 
Amelia, they cut my very heart-ſtrings, when you ſpoke then ; for I had then loſt this 
© little all. Indeed, I aſſure you, I have not played ſince, nor ever will more.” 

Keep that reſolution,” ſaid ſhe, © my dear, and I hope we ſhall yet recover the paſt. 
At which words, caſting her eyes on the children, the tears burſt from her eyes, and 
ſhe cried Heaven will, I hope, provide for us.“ 

A pathetic ſcene now enſued between the huſband and wife, which would not perhaps 
pleaſe many readers to ſee drawn at too full a length. It is ſufficient to ſay, that this ex- 
cellent woman not only uſed her utmoſt endeavours to ſtifle and conceal her own con- 
cern, but ſaid, and did every thing in her power to allay that of her huſband. 

Booth was at this time to meet a perſon whom we have formerly mentioned in the courſe 
of our hiſtory, This gentleman had a place in the war-office, and pretended to be a 
man of great intereſt and conſequence ;/ by which means he did not only receive great re- 
ſpe& and court from the inferiour officers; but actually bubbled ſeveral of their money, 
by undertaking to do them ſervices, which, in reality, were not within his power. In 
truth, I have known few great men who have not been beſet with one or more ſuch fel- 
lows as theſe, through whom the inferiour part of mankind are obliged to make their 
court to the great men themſelves; by which means, I believe principally, perſons of 
real merit have been often deterred from the attempt; for theſe ſubaltern coxcombs ever 
aſſume an equal ſtate with their maſters, and look for an equal degree of reſpe& to be 
— to them; to which men of ſpirit, who are in every light their betters, are not eaſily 

rought to ſubmit. Theſe fellows, indeed, themſelves have a jealous eye towards all 
t abilities, and are ſure, to the utmoſt of their power, to keep all who are ſo endowed, 

m the preſence of their maſters. They uſe their maſters, as bad miniſters have ſome- 
times . prince; they keep all men ob merit from his ears, and daily ſacrif ce his true 
honour and intereſt to their own profit, and their own vanity. | 

As ſoon as Booth was gone to his appointment with this man, Amelia immediately be- 
took herſelf to her buſineſs with the higheſt reſolution. She packed up not only her own 
little trinkets, and thoſe of the children, but the greateſt part of her own poor cloaths, 
(for ſhe was but barely provided) and then drove ina hackney-coach to the ſame pawnbro- 
ker's, Who had before been recommended to her by Mrs. Atkinſon : who advanced her 
the money ſhe deſired. 

Being now provided with her ſum, ſhe returned well pleaſed home; and her huſband 
coming in ſoon after, ſhe with much chearfulneſs delivered him all the money. | 

Booth was ſo overjoyed with the proſpect of diſcharging his debt to Trent, that he 
did not perfectly reflect on the diſtreſs ro which his family was now reduced, The good 
humour which appeared in the countenance of Amelia, was perhaps another help to ſtifle 
thoſe reflections; but above all, were the aſſurances he had received from the great man, 
whom he had met at a caffee-houſe, and who had promiſed to do him all the ſervice in his 
power; which ſeveral halfpay ſubaltern officers aſſured him was very conſiderable. 

With this comfortable news he acquainted his wife, who either was, or ſeemed to be 
extremely. well pleaſed with-it. And now he ſet out with the money in his pocket to pay 
his friend Trent, who unluckily for him happened not to be at home. | 

On his return home, he met his old friend the lieutenant, who thankfully paid him 
his crown, and inſiſted. on his going with him and taking part of a bottle. This invie 

tation: 
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tation was ſo eager and preſſing, that poor Booth, who could not reſiſt much importu- 
nity, complied. | * 

While they were over this bottle, Booth acquainted his friend with the promiſes he 
had received that afternoon at the coffee-houſe, with which the old gentleman was very 
well pleaſed : + For I have heard,“ ſays he, © that gentleman hath very powerful intereſt / 
but he informed him likewiſe, that he had heard that the great man muſt be touched; 
for that he never did any thing withaut touching. Of this, indeed, the great man him- 
ſelf had given ſome oblique hints, by ſaying, with great ſagacity and ſlyneſs, that he knew 
where fifty pound might be depoſited to much advantage. | 3.1 

Booth anſwered that he would very readily advance a ſmall ſum, if he had it in his 
power, but that at preſent it was not ſo; for that he had no more in the world than the 
lum of fifty pounds, which he owed Trent, and which he intended to pay him the next 
morning. | | | 

It. is very right undoubtedly to pay your debts,” ſays the old gentleman ; but ſure, 
on ſuch an occaſion, any man but the rankeſt uſurer would be contented to ſtay a little 
'* while. for-his money; and it will be only a little while I am convinced: for if you de- 
poſite this ſum in the great man's hands, I make no doubt but you will ſucceed imme- 
< diately in getting your commiſſion ; and then I will help you to a method of taking up 
< ſuch aſum as this.. The old gentleman perfifted in this advice, and backed it with 
every argument he could invent; declaring, as was indeed true, that he gave the ſame 
advice which he would purſue, was the caſe his own. | | 

Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend; till, as they had not argued with dry 
lips, he became heated with wine, and then at laſt the old gentleman ſucceeded, Indeed, 
ſuch was the love either for Booth, or for. his own opinion, and perhaps for both, that he 
omitted nothing in his power. He even endeavoured to palliate the character of Trent, 
and unſaid half what he had before ſaid of that gentleman. In the end he undertook to 
make Trent eaſy, and to 89 to him the very next 2 for that purpoſe. 

Poor Booth at laſt yielded, though with the utmoſt difficulty. Indeed, had he known 
quite as much of Trent as the reader doth, no motive. whatſoever would have prevailed 
on him to have taken the old gentleman's advice. N eil: wn; 


n. V. 
| Containing more wornrwood, and other ingredients. 


N the morning Booth communicated the matter to Amelia, who told him ſhe would 

| I not preſume to adviſe him in an affair, of which he was ſo much the better judge. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful ſtate what conduct to purſue, Bound came to 
make him a viſit, and informed him that he had been at Trent's houſe, but found him 
not at home; adding, that he would pay him a ſecond vilit that very day, and would 
not reſt till he found him. | | 
Booth was aſhamed to confeſs his wavering reſolution, in an affair in which he had 
been ſo troubleſome to his friend ; he therefore dreſſed himſelf immediately, and together 
they both went to wait on the little great man, to whom Booth now hoped to pay his 
court in the moſt effectual manner. | 

Bound had been longer acquainted with the modern methods of buſineſs than Booth; 
he adviſed his friend therefore to begin with tipping (as it is called) the great man's ſer- 
vant. He did fo, and by that means got ſpeedy acceſs to the maſter. © | 

The great man received-the money, not as a gudgeon doth a bait, but as a pike re- 
ceives a poor gudgeon into his maw. To ſay the truth, ſuch fellows as theſe. may =_ 

| l 
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be likened to that voracious fiſh, who fattens himſelf by devouring all the little in habi- 
tants of the river. As ſoon as the great man had pocketed the caſh, he ſhook Bcoth by 
the hand, and told him he would be ſure to flip no opportunity of ſerving him, and would 
ſend him word as ſoon as any offered. 

Here I ſhall ſtop one moment, and fo, perhaps, will my good-natured reader ; for 
ſurely it muſt be a hard heart, which is not affected, with reflecting on the manner in which 
this poor little ſum was raiſed, and on the manner in which it was beſtowed. A worthy 
family, the wife and children of a man who had loſt his blood abroad in the ſervice of his 
country, parting with their little all, and expoſed to cold and hunger, to pamper ſuch a 
fellow as this | 

And if any ſuch reader, as I mention, ſhould happen to be in reality a great man, and 
in power, perhaps the horrour of this picture may induce him to put a final end to this 
abominable practice of touching, as it is called; by which indeed a ſet of leaches are 
— to ſuck the blood of the brave and the indigent; of the widow and the 

an. | 
th now returned home, where he found his wife with Mrs. James. Amelia had, 
before the arrival of her huſband, abſolutely refuſed Mrs. James's invitation to dinner the 
next day ; but when Booth came in, the lady renewed her application, and that in fo 
reſſing a manner, that Booth ſeconded her; for though he had enough of jealouſy in 
bis temper ; yet ſuch was his friendſhip to the colonel, and ſuch his gratitude to the ob- 
ligations which he had received from him, that his own unwillingneſs to believe any thing 
him, co-operating with Amelia's endeavours to put every thing in the faireſt lighr, 
had brought him to acquit his friend of any ill deſign. To this, perhaps, the late affair 
concerning my lord had moreover contributed : for it ſeems to me, that the ſame paſſion 
cannot much energize on two different objects at one and the ſame time: an obſervation 
which I believe will hold as true, with regard to the cruel paſſions of jealouſy and anger, 
as to the gentle paſſion of love, in which one great and mighty object is ſure to engage 
the whole paſſion, | | 

When Booth grew importunate, Amelia anſwered, * My dear, I ſhould not refuſe you 
* whatever was in my power; but this is abſolutely out of my power; for ſince I muſt 
* declare the truth, I cannot dreſs myſelf. | a 
Why ſo?” ſaid Mrs. James, I am ſure you are in good health.” N 

Is there no other impediment to dreſſing but want of health, madam ?* anſwered 
Amelia, | 

Upon my word none that I know of,” replied Mrs. James. 

What do you think of want of cloaths, madam ?” ſaid Amelia. 

_ * Ridiculous!* cried Mrs. James. © What need have you to dreſs yourſelf out? ou 
* will ſee no body but our own family, and I promiſe you I don't expect it.— A plain 
* night-gown will do very well.“ 


But if I muſt be plain with you, madam, ſaid Amelia, I have no other cloaths but 8 


what I have now on my back. — I have not even a clean ſhift in the world: for you 
* muit know, my dear, ſaid ſhe to Booth, that little Betty is walked off this morning, 
and hath carried all my linen with her. ' 
* How, my dear, cries Booth, little Betty robbed you ! ' 
* It is even ſo, anſwered Amelia, Indeed, ſhe ſpoke truth; for little Betty having 


© 


c 2 the evening before that her miſtreſs was moving her goods, was willing to 
end all the affiſtance in her power, and had accordingly moved off early that morning, 
* raking with her whatever ſhe could lay her hands on. 


Booth expreſſed himſelf with ſome paſſion on the occaſion, and ſwore he would make 
| an 
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an example of the girl. If the little ſlut be above ground, cried he, I will find her 
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out and bring her to juſtice. 

1a really ſorry for this accident, ſaid Mrs. James, and (though I know not how to 
* mention it) I beg you'll give me leave to offer you any linen of mine, till you can make 
© new of your own. | | 

Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but-deeclined the favour, ſaying, ſhe ſhould do well 
enough at home; and that as ſhe had no ſervant now to take care of her children, ſhe 
could not, nor would not leave them on any account. 

© Then bring maſter and miſs with you, faid Mrs. James. You ſhall poſitively dine 
© with us to-morrow. | | 

beg, madam, you will mention it no more, ſaid Amelia; for beſides the ſubſtantial 
* reaſons I have already given, I have ſome things on my mind-at preſent which make 
me unfit for company; and I am reſolved nothing ſhall prevail on me to ſtir from 
«aw | 

Mrs. James had carried her invitation already to the very utmoſt limits of good-breed- 
ing, if not beyond them. She defiſted therefore from going any further, and after ſome 
ſhorr ſtay longer took her leave, with many expreſſions of concern, which however, great 
as it was, left her heart and her mouth together, before ſhe was out of the houſe. 

Booth now declared that he would go in purſuit of little Betty, againſt whom he vowed 
ſo much vengeance, that Amelia endeavoured to moderate his anger by repreſenting to 
him the girl's youth, and that this was the firſt fault ſhe had ever been guilty of. In- 
£ deed, fays ſhe, I ſhould be very glad to have my things again, and I would have the 
< girl too puniſhed in ſome degree, which might poſſibly be for her own good; but 1 
q — to think of taking away her life: for Booth in his rage had ſworn he would 
hang her. 8 : 

I know the tenderneſs of your heart, my dear, ſaid Booth, and I love you for it; 
but I muſt beg leave to difſent from your opinion. I do not think the girl in any light 
an object of mercy. She is not only guilty of diſhoneſty, but of cruelty : for ſhe muſt 
know our ſituation, and the very little we had left. She is beſides guilty of ingratitude 
to you, who have treated her with ſo much kindneſs, that you have rather acted the 
art of a mother than of a miſtreſs. And fo far from thinking her youth an excuſe, 
think it rather an aggravation. It is true, indeed, there are faults which the youth 
of the party very ſtrongly recommends to our pardon. Such are all thoſe which pro- 
ceed from careleſſneſs, and want of thought ; but crimes of this black die, which are 
committed with deliberation, and imply a bad mind, deſerving a more ſevere puniſh- 
ment in a young perſon than in one of riper years: for what muſt the mind be in old 
age which hath acquired ſuch a degree of perfection in villainy fo very early! ſuch per- 
ſons as theſe it is really a charity to the public to put out of the ſociety ; and, indeed, 
a religious man would put them out of the world for the ſake of themſelves ; for who- 
ever underſtands any thing of human nature muſt know, that ſuch people, the longer 
they live, the more they will accumulate vice and wickedneſs. 
Well, my dear, cries Amelia, I cannot argue with you on theſe ſubjects. I ſhall al- 


.* ways ſubmit to your ſuperior judgment, and I know you too well to think that you will 


ever do any thing cruel, 


Booth then left Amelia to the care of her children, and went in purſuit of the thief. 


CHAP. 


* 
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CHAP. VI. 
A ſcene of the tragic kind. 


E had not been long gone, before a thundering knock was heard at the door of 
the houſe where Amelia lodged, and preſently after a figure all pale, ghaſtly, and 
almoft breathleſs, ruſhed into the room where ſhe then was with her children. | 
This figure Amelia ſoon recognized to be Mrs. Atkinſon, though, indeed, ſhe was fo 
diſguiſed, that at her firſt entrance Amelia ſcarce knew her. Her eyes were ſunk in her 
head, . her hair diſheyelled, and not only her dreſs, but every feature in her face was in 
the utmoſt diſorder. | 
Amelia was greatly ſhocked at this ſight, and the little girl was much frightened ; as 
for the boy he immediately knew her, and running to Amelia, he cried, * La! mamma, 
«* what is the matter with poor Mrs. Atkinſon ? | 
As ſoon as Mrs. Atkinſon recovered her breath, ſhe cried out — O Mrs. Booth, I 
am the moſt miſerable of women; I have loſt the beſt of huſbands.” | 
Amelia looking at her with all the tenderneſs imaginable ; forgetting, I believe, that 
there had ever been any quarrel between them ——faid——< Good Heavens, madam, 
© what's the matter? ; 
* Q Mrs. Booth, anſwered ſhe, I fear I have loſt my huſband. The doctor ſays, there 
is but little hope of his life. O madam, however, I have been in the wrong I am ſure 
« you will forgive me and pity me. I am ſure I am ſeverely puniſhed : for to that curfed 
affair I owe all my miſery. Fa. 1 
Indeed, madam,? cries Amelia, I am extremely concerned for your misfortune. 
gut pray tell me hath any thing happened to the ſerjeant ? 
O madam, ' cries ſne, I have the greateſt reaſon to fear I ſhall loſe him. The doc- 
tor hath almoſt given him over. —— He ſays he hath ſcarce any hopes. -—O madam, 
that evening that the fatal quarrel happened between us, my dear captain took it ſo to 
heart, that he fat up all night and drank a whole bottle of brandy. Indeed, he 
* ſaid, he wiſhed to kill himſelf : for nothing could have hurt him ſo much in the world, 
* he ſaid, as to have any quarrel between you and me. His concern, and what he drank 
together, threw him into a high fever. ——So that, when I came home from my lord's 
for indeed, madam, I have been and ſet all to rights Your reputation is now in 
no danger.) When [ came home, I ſay, I found the poor man in a raving delirious 
fit, and in that he hath continued ever ſince till about an hour ago, when he came per- 
fectly to his ſenſes ; but now he ſays he is ſure he ſhall die, and begs for Heaven's ſake 
to ſee you firſt, Would you, madam, would you have the goodneſs to grant my poor 
* captain's deſire ; conſider he is a dying man, and neither he nor I ſhall ever aſk you a 
* ſecond favour. He ſays he hath ſomething to ſay to you that he can mention to rio 
* other perſon, and that he cannot die in _ unleſs he ſees you. "By 
Upon my vord, madam,” cries Amelia, I am extremely concerned at what you tell 
* me. I — the poor ſerjeant from his infancy, and always had an affection for him, 
* as I think him to be one of the beſt · natured and honeſteſt creatures upon earth. I am 
* ſure, if I could do him any ſervice, ——but of what uſe can my going be ?—— 
Of the higheſt in the world,“ anfwered Mrs. Atkinſon. * It you knew how earneſtly 
* heentreated it, how his poor breaking heart begged to ſee you, you would not refuſe. 
- * Nay, I do not abſolutely refuſe, cries Amelia. Something to ſay to me of con- 


_-* ſequence, and that he c not die in peace, unleſs he ſaid it Did he ſay that, Mrs. 


* Atkinſon ? | 
P p 2 | Upon 


time m eyes will ever behold what 


„ fell back in the bed. 
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Upon my honour he did, anſwered ſhe, and much more than I have related. 

Well, I will go with you,“ cries Amelia. I cannot gueſs what this ſhould be; but 
I will go? | | 

Mrs. Atkinſon then poured out a thouſand bleſſings and thankſgivings; and taking 


hold of Amelia's hand, and eagerly kiſſing it, cried out—* How could that fury paſſion 
drive me to quarrel with ſuch a creature? 


Amelia told her ſhe had forgiven and forgot it; and then calling up the miſtreſs of the 


houſe, and committing to her the care of the children, ſhe cloaked herſelf up as well as 
* ſhe could; and ſet out with Mrs. Atkinſon. . 


When they arrived at the houfe, Mrs. Atkinſon ſaid ſhe would go firſt and give the 


captain ſome notice; for that if Amelia entered the room unexpectedly, the ſurpriſe 


es, = HY an ill effect. She left therefore Amelia in the parlour, and proceeded directly 
up , | 
Poor Atkinſon, weak and bad as was his condition, no fooner heard that Amelia was 


come, than he diſcovered great joy in his countenance, and preſently afterwards ſhe was 


introduced to him. 
Atkinſon exerted his utmoſt ſtrength to thank her for this goodneſs to a dying man, 


(for ſo he called himſelf.) He ſaid he ſhould not have preſumed to give her this trouble, 
had he not had ſomething, which he thought of conſequence, to ſay to her, and which 


he could not mention to any other perſon. He then deſired his wife to give him a little 
box, of which he always kept the key himſelf, and afterwards begged her to leave the 


room for a few minutes; at which, neither ſhe, nor Amelia, expreſſed any difſati{- 


When he was alone with Amelia, he ſpoke as follows: © This, madam, is the laſt 
Do pardon me, madam, I will never offend 
you more.. — Here he ſunk down in his bed, and the tears guſhed from his eyes. 

* Why ſhould: you fear to offend me, Joe?” ſaid Amelia. I am ſure you never did 


C any thing willingly to offend me.” 


No, madam,” anſwered he, I would die a thouſand times, before I would have ven- 


tured ãt in the ſmalleſt matter. But—l cannot ſpeak—and yet I muſt. You cannot 
pardon me, and yet, perhaps, as I am a dying man, and never ſhall ſee you more.— 
Indeed, if I was to live after this diſcovery, I ſhould never dare to look you in the face 


* again—and yet, madam, to think I ſhall never ſee you more is worſe than ten thou- 
* ſand deaths. 

Indeed, Mr. Atkinſon,” cries Amelia, bluſhing, and looking down on the floor, I 
* mult not hear you talk in this manner. If you have any thing to fay, tell it me, and 
< do not be afraid of my anger; for I think I may promiſe to forgive whatever it was pol- 
< {ible you ſhould do. | 

Here then, madam,” ſaid he, is your picture; I ſtole it when I was eighteen years 
of age, and have kept it ever ſince. It is ſet in gold, with three little diamonds ; and 
yet I can truly ſay, it was not the gold nor the diamonds which I ſtole—it was the face, 
« which, if I had been the emperor of the world | 

I muſt not hear any more of this; ſaid ſhe, —* comfort yourſelf, Joe, and think no 


. * more of this matter. Be aſſured, I freely and heartily forgive you But pray compole 


* yourſelf ; come, let me call in your wife. 
* Firſt, madam, let me beg one favour*—cried he, conſider it is the laſt, and then I 


- * ſhall die in peace—let me kiſs that hand before I die. 


Well, nay,” ſays ſhe, * I don't know what I am doing - well there ſhe then careleſly 
ve him her hand, which he put gently to his lips, and then preſently let it drop and 


Amelia 


* 
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Amelia now ſummoned Mrs. Ackinſon, who was indeed no further off than juſt with- 
out the door. She then haſtened down ſtairs and called for a great glaſs of water, which 
having drank off, ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, and the tears ran plentifully from her 
eyes with compaſſion for the poor wretch ſhe had jult left in his bed. 

To ſay the truth, without any injury to her chaſtity, that heart which had ſtood firm 
as a rock to all the attacks of title and equipage, of finery and flattery, and which all 
the treaſures of the univerſe could not have purchaſed, was yet a little ſoftened by the 
plain, honeſt, modeſt, involuntary, delicate, heroic paſſion of this poor and humble 
wain: for whom, in ſpite of herſelf, ſhe felt a momentary tenderneſs and complacence, 
at which Booth, if he had known it, would perhaps have been diſpleaſed. 

Having ſtaid ſome time in the parlour, and not finding Mrs. Atkinſon come down, 
(for indeed her huſband was then ſo bad ſhe could not quit him) Amelia left a meſſage 
with the maid of the houſe for her miſtreſs, purporting that ſhe ſhould be ready to do any 
thing in her power to ſerve her, and then left the houſe with a confuſion on her mind 
that ſhe had never felt before, and which any chaſtity that is not hewn out of marble muſt 
feel on ſo tender and delicate an occaſion. 


CHA P. VIE 
In which Mr. Booth meets with more than one adventure. 


B OOTH having hunted about for two hours, at laſt ſaw a young lady in a tattered 
F filk gown, ſtepping out of a ſhop in Monmouth-Street into a hackney coach. This 
lady, notwithſtanding the diſguife of her dreſs, he preſently diſcovered to be no other 
than little Betty. 

He inſtantly gave the alarm of ſtop thief, coach; upon. which, Mrs. Betty was 
immediately ſtopt in her vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons laid hold of her. 


The girl no ſooner found that ſhe was ſeiſed by her maſter, than the conſciouſneſs of 


her guilt overpowered her; for ſhe was not yet an experienced offender, and ſhe imme- 
diately confeſſed her crime. a 

She was then carried before a juſtice of peace, where ſhe was ſearched, and there was. 
found in her poſſeſſion four ſhillings and ſix-pence in — beſides the filk gown, 
which was indeed proper furniture for rag fair, and ſcarce worth a ſingle farthing, though. 
the honeſt ſhop-keeper in Monmouth-Street had fold it for a crown to this ſimple girl. 

The girl being examined by the magiſtrate, ſpoke as follows: Indeed, fir, an't pleaſe 
; E worſhip, I am very ſorry for what I have done; and te be ſure, an't pleaſe your 
* honour, my lord, it muſt have been the devil that put me upon it; for to be ſure, 
* pleaſe your majeſty, I never thought upon ſuch a thing in my whole life before,. any 
more than I did of my dying day; but, indeed, fir, an't pleaſe your worſhip... 

She was running on in this manner when the juſtice interrupted her, and deſired her 
to. give an account what ſhe had taken from her maſter, and what ſhe had.done with it. 

Indeed, an't pleaſe your majeſty,” ſaid ſhe, * I took no more than two ſhifts of ma- 
* dam's, and | pawned them for five ſhillings, which I gave for the 8 upon my 
* back; and as for the money in my pocket, it is every farthing of it my own, I am 
, 1 to carry back the ſhifts too as ſoon as ever I could ger money to take 
* them out.“ 

Fhe girl es reg them where the pawnbroker lived, the juſtice ſent to him, to pro- 
. duce the ſhifts, which he preſently did; for he expected that a warrant to ſearch his houſe: 

would be the conſequenee of his refuſal. | 
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The ſhifts being produced, on which the honeſt pawnbroker had lent five ſhillings, 
appeared plainly to be worth above thirty, indeed, when new they had coſt much more. 
So that by their os, as well as by their ſize, it was certain 'they could not have be. 
longed to the girl. | 

Booth grew very warm againſt the 283388 1 hope, fir,” ſaid he to the juſtice, 
< there is ſome puniſhment for this fellow likewiſe, who ſo plainly appears to have known 
© that theſe goods were ſtolen. The ſhops of theſe fellows may indeed be called the foun- 
< tains of theft: for it is in reality the encouragement which they meet with from theſe 
< receivers of their goods that induces men very often to become thieves, fo that theſe de- 
_ © ſerve equal, if not ſeverer puniſhment than the thieves themſelves.” 

The pawnbroker proteſted his innocence. And denied the taking in the ſhifts. In. 
deed, in this he ſpoke truth; for he had ſlipt into an inner room, as was always his cu. 
tom on theſe occaſions, and left a little boy to do the buſineſs; by which means, he had 
carried on the trade of receiving ſtolen goods for many years with impunity, and had 
been twice acquitted at the Old-Baily, Moagh the juggle appeared upon the moſt mani- 
feſt evidence. © Me | 

As the juſtice was going to ſpeak, he was interrupted by the girl, who falling upon 
her knees to Booth with many tears, be his forgiveneſs. 

© Indeed, Betty,“ cries Booth, you do not — forgiveneſs; for you know very 
< good reaſons why you ſhould not have thought of robbing your miſtreſs, particularly 
© at this time. And what further aggravates your crime, is, that you have robbed the 
< beſt and kindeſt miſtreſs in the world. Nay, you are not only guilty of felony, but of 
© a felonious breach of truſt ; for you know very well every thing your miſtreſs had, was 
© intruſted to your care.“ en . 

Now it happened by very great accident that the juſtice before whom the girl was 
brought, underſtood the law. Turning therefore to Booth, he ſaid, Do you ſay, ſir, 
that this girl was intruſted with the ſhifts ? ah * * 

Tes, fir,“ ſaid Booth, © ſhe was intruſted with every thing? 

And will you ſwear that the goods ſtolen,” faid the juſtice, © are worth forty ſhillings ? 

No, indeed, ' fir,* anſwered th, © nor that they are worth thirty either. 

Then, fir,” cries the juſtice, *© the girl cannot be guilty of felony. FO 

How, ſir,“ ſaid Booth, is it not a breach of truſt? and is not a breach of truſt 
© felony, and the worſt felony too? 

No, fir,* anſwered the juſtice, * a breach of truſt is no crime in our law, unleſs it 
be in a ſervant; and then the act of parliament requires the goods taken to be of the 
value of forty ſhillings. | wo | | 
80 then a ſervant, cries Booth, * may rob his maſter of thirty nine ſhillings whenever 
© he ex and he can't be puniſhed. 

«If the goods are under his care, he can't,” cries the juſtice, "0 

I aſk your pardon, fir,* ſays Booth. I do not doubt what you fay ; but ſure this is 
© a very extraorninary law. * 5 | 4 

© Perhaps I think ſo too,” ſaid the juſtice; but it belongs not to my office to make or 
to mend laws. My buſineſs is only to execute them. therefore the caſe be as you 

© ſay, I muſt diſcharge the girl. | 

© I hope, however, you will puniſh the pawnbroker,“ cries Booth. ; 
II che girl is diſcharged,” cries the juſtice, ©* ſo muſt be the pawnbroker : for if the 
- 7 are not ſtolen, he cannot be ir of 8 knowing them to be ſtolen. 
And beſides, as to his offence, 45 the truth, 1 am almoſt weary of proſecuting it; 
for fuch are the difficulties laid in the way of this proſecution, that it is almoſt im- 

6 poſſible to convict any one on it. And to ſpeak my opinion plainly, ſuch are the — 


' 
| 
' 
{ 
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« and ſuch the method of proceeding, that one would almoſt think our laws were rather 
© made for the protection of rogues, than for the puniſhment of them.” 
Thus ended this examination: the thief and the receiver went about their buſineſs, and 
Booth departed, in order to go home to his wife. a | 

In his way home, Booth was met by a lady in a chair; who, immediately upon ſeeing 
him, ſtopt her chair, bolted out of ir, and going directly up to him, ſaid : © So, Mr. 
Booth, you have kept your word with me.” | 

The lady was no other than Miſs Matthews, and the ſpeech ſhe meant was of a promiſe 
made to her at the maſquerade, of viſiting her within 4 day or two; which, whether he 
ever intended to keep I cannot ſay, hut in truth, the ſeveral accidents that had ſince hap- 
pened to him, had fo diſcompoſed his mind, that he had abſolutely forgot it. —. 

Booth however was ſo ſenſible, and too well bred, to make the excuſe of forgetfulneſs 
to a lady; nor could he readily find any other. While he ſtood therefore heſitating, and 
looking not over wiſe, Miſs Matthews ſaid: Well, fir, ſince by your confufion I ſee 
you have ſome grace left, I will pardon you on one condition, and that is, that you 
© will ſup with me this night. But if you fail me now, expect all the revenge of an in- 
© jured woman.“ She then bound herſelf by a moſt outrageous oath, that ſhe would 
complain to his wife And Jam ſure,” ſays ſhe, fhe is fo much a woman of honour, 
© as to do me juſtice.— And though I miſcarried in the firſt attempt, be aſſured I will take 
© care of my ſecond.“ 5 | | 

Booth aſked what ſhe meant by her firſt attempt; to which ſhe anſwered, that ſhe had 
already writ his wife an account of his ill uſage of her, but that ſhe was pleaſed it had 


miſcarried. She then repeated her aſſeverations, that ſhe would now do it effectually if he 


diſappointed her. 

This threat ſhe reckoned would moſt certainly terrify poor Booth; and, indeed, ſhe 
was' not miſtaken ; for I believe it would have been impoſſible, by any other menace, or 
by any other means, to have brought him once even to balance in his mind on this queſ- 
tion. But by this threat ſhe 4 wh and Booth promiſed, upon his word 'and ho- 
nour, to come to her at the hour ſhe appointed. After which, ſhe took leave of him 
= a ſqueeze by the hand, and a ſmiling countenance, and walked back to her 

r. 

But however ſhe might be pleaſed with having obtained this promiſe, Booth was far 
from being delighted with the thoughts of having given it. He looked indeed upon the 


conſequences of this meeting with horrour; but as to the conſequence which was ſo ap- 


parently intended by the lady, he reſolved againſt it. At length he came to this deter- 
mination ; to go, according to his appointment, to argue the matter with the lady, and to 
convince her, if poſſible, that from a regard to his honour only, he muſt diſcontinue her 
acquaintance. If this failed to ſatisfy her, and ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her threat to acquaint 
his wife with the affair, he then reſolved, whatever pains it coſt him, to communicate the 
whole truth himſelf to Amelia, from whoſe goodneſs he doubted not but to obtain an ab- 
ſolute remiſſion. 


CHAP. VII. 
3 In which Amelia appears in a light more amiable than gay. 
W will now return to Amelia, whom we left in ſome perturbation of mind de- 
parting from Mrs. Atkinſon. 


Though ſhe had before walked through the ſtreets in a very improper dreſs with Mrs. 
Atkinſon, ſhe was unwilling, eſpecially as ſhe was alone, to return in the ſame manner. 
I 


Indeed, 
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296 Al. Book 11. 
Indeed, ſhe was ſcarce able to walk in her preſent condition; for the caſe of poor Atkin- 
fon had much affected her tender heart, — her eyes had overflow with many tears. 

It occurred likewiſe to her at preſent, that ſhe had not a ſingle ſhilling in her pocket, 
or at home, to provide food for herſelf and her family. In this ſituation ſhe reſolved to 
go immediately to the pawnbroker whither ſhe had gone before, and to depoſite her pic- 
ture for what ſhe could raiſe upon it. She then immediately took a chair, and put ker 
deſign in execution. 5 

The intrinſic value of the gold, in which this picture was ſet, and of the little diamonds 
which ſurrounded it, amounted to nine guineas. This therefore was advanced to her, 
and the prettieſt face in the world (ſuch is often the fate of beauty) was depoſited, as of 
no value into the bargain. 


When ſhe came home, ſhe found the following letter from Mrs. Atkinſon. 
My deareſt Madam, 


8 S I know your goodneſs, I could not delay a moment acquainting you with the 
6 4 happy turn of my affairs ſince you went. The doctor, on his return to viſit my 
© huſband, has aſſured me, that the captain was on the recovery, and in very little dan- 
« ger; and I really think he is fince mended. I hope to wait on you foon with better 
© news. Heaven bleſs you, dear madam, and believe me to be, with the utmoſt 


q Your moſt * 3 
\ © obedient humble ſervant, FER 
6 inſon. 


Amelia was really pleaſed with this letter; and now it being paſt four o'clock, ſhe deſ- 
paired of ſeeing her huſband till the evening. She therefore provided ſome tarts for her 
children, and then eating nothing but a flice of bread and, butter herſelf, ſhe began to 
prepare for the captain's ſupper. 15 ane 1 

There were two things _ which ker huſband was particularly fond, which, though it 
may bring the ſimplicity of his taſte into great contempt with ſome of my readers, I will 
venture to name. Theſe were a fowl and egg ſauce, and mutton broth ; both which 


Amelia immediately purchaſec. 


As ſoon as the clock ſtruck ſeven, the good creature went down into the kitchin, and 
began to exerciſe her talents of cookery, of which the was a great miſtreſs, as ſhe was 


of every economical office, from the higheſt to the loweſt; and as no woman could 


outſhine her in a drawing-room, ſo none could make the drawing-room itſelf ſhine bright- 
er than Amelia, And if 1 may ſpeak a bold truth, I queſtion whether it be poſſible to 


view this fine creature in a more amiable light, than while ſhe was dreſſing her huſband's 


ſupper with her little children playing round her. Sn, 8 | 
It was now half an hour paſt eight, and the meat almoſt ready, the table likewiſe neatly 
ſpread with materials, borrowed from her landlady, and ſhe began to grow a little uneaſy 
at Booth's not returning; when a ſudden knock at the door rouſed her ſpirits, and ſhe 
cried, © There, my dear, there is your good papa; at which words ſhe darted ſwiftly 
up ſtairs, and opened the door to her huſband. bd : 
She deſired her huſband to walk up into the dining-room, and ſhe would come to him 


in an inſtant; for ſhe was deſirous, to encreaſe his N e by ſurpriſing him with his two 


favourite diſhes. She then went down again to the kitchin, where the maid of the houſe 
undertook to ſend up the ſupper, and ſhe with her children returned to Booth. Ho 
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He then told her conciſely what had happened, with relation to the girl—To which 
ſhe ſcarce made any anſwer ; but aſked him if he had not dined. He aſſured her he 
had not eat a morſel the whole day. Well,“ ſays ſhe, ©* my dear, I am a fellow-ſufferer ; 
but we ſhall both enjoy our ſupper the more: for I have made a little proviſion for you, 
« as I gueſſed what might be the caſe. I have got you a bottle of wine too. And here 
* is a clean cloth and a ſmiling countenance, my dear Will. Indeed, I am in unuſual 
good ſpirits to-night, and I have made a promiſe, to the children, which you muſt con- 
firm; I have promiſed to let them fit up this one night to ſupper with us. — Nay, 
don't look ſo ſerious ; caſt off all uneaſy thoughts—l have a prefent for you here No 
matter how I came by it,'—— At which words, ſhe put eight guineas into his hand, 
cr ing : * Come, my dear Bill, be gay—Fortune will yet be Bod to us —at leaſt, let us 
6 ppy this night. Indeed, the pleaſures of many women, during their whole lives, 
vill not amount to my happineſs this night, if you will be in good humour.” 

Booth fetched a deep bake and cried How unhappy am I, my dear, that I can't ſup 
© with you to-night l ' 2 

As in the * month of June, when the ſky is all ſerene, and the whole face of 
nature looks with a pleaſing and ſmiling aſpect, ſuddenly a dark cloud ſpreads itſelf over 
the hemiſphere, the ſun vaniſhes from our ſight, and every object is obſcured by a dark 
and horrid gloom. So happened it to Amelia; the joy that had enlightened every fea- 
ture diſappeared in a moment; the luſtre forſook her ſhining eyes; and all the little loves, 
that played and wantoned in her cheeks, hung their drooping heads, and with a faint 
71 voice, ſhe repeated her huſband's words: Not ſup with me to night, my 
dear 

© Indeed, my dear,” anſwered he, I cannot. I need not tell you how uneaſy it makes 
© me, or that I am as much diſappointed as yourſelf; but I am engaged to ſup abroad, 
I have abſolutely given my honour ; and beſides, it is on buſineſs of importance.” i 

My dear,” ſaid ſhe, *I ſay no more. I am convinced you would not willingly ſup 
from me. I own it is a very particular diſappointment to me to night, when I had 
6 5 * unuſual pleaſure; but the ſame reaſon which is ſufficient to you, ought to be 
* {o to me.“ | 

Booth made his wife a compliment on her ready compliance, and then aſked her, what 
ſhe intended by giving him that money, or how ſhe came by it. ; 

* I intend, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, * to give it you; that is all. As to the manner in 
* which I came by it, you know, Billy, that is not very material. You are well aſſured 
oY got it by no means which would diſpleaſe you; and, perhaps, another time I may 
tell you.” | 5 

Booth aſked no farther queſtions; but he returned her, and infiſted on her taking all 
but one guinea, ſaying, ſhe was the ſafeſt treaſurer. He then promiſed her to make all 
the haſte home in his power, and he hoped, he ſaid, to be wich her in an hour and half 
at fartheſt, and then took his leave. | | wp, 

When he was gone, the poor diſappointed Amelia ſat down to ſupper with her chil- 
_ with whoſe company ſhe was forced to conſole herſelf for the abſence of her 
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CH AP. IX. 
A very tragic ſcene. 


HE clock had ſtruck a eleven, and Amelia was juſt preceeding to put her chil. 

KK dren to bed, when ſhe heard a knock at the ſtreet door. Upon which, the boy 

cried out, There's papa, mamma, pray let me ftay and ſee him before I go to bed. 

This was a favour very eaſily obtained; for Amelia inſtantly ran down ſtairs, exulting 

in the goodneſs of her huſband for returning fo ſoon, though half an hour was already 
elapſed beyond the time in which he promifed to return. 


oor Amelia was now again di inted ; for it was not her huſband at the door, bur 


a a ſervant with a letter for him, which he delivered into her hands. She immediately re- 


turned up ſtairs, and faid—* It was»not your my dear; but I hope it is one who 
* hath broùght us ſome good news.“ For Boo told her, that he hourly expected 
to receive ſuch from the great man, and had deſired her-to open any letter which came to 
him in his abſence. : | 


Amelia therefore broke opeh . the letter, and read as follows: 
| -<SIR, 5 a, i 


AFTER what hath paſt between us, I need only tell you that I know you 
4 ſupped this very night alone with Miſs Matthews: a fact which will upbraid 
+ you ſufficiently, without putting me to that trouble, and will very well account for my 
„ deſiring the favour of ſeeing you to-morrow in Hide-Park at fix in the morning. You 
* will forgive me reminding you once more how inexcufable this behaviour is in you who 
are poſſeſſed in your own wife of the moſt ineſtimable jewel. 

| EE * Yours, &c. 


| | T. James. 
I I ſhall bring piſtols with me.” - | 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the agitation of Amelia's mind when ſhe read this letter. She 
threw herſelf into her chair, turned as pale as death, began to tremble all over, and had juſt 

wer enough left to tap the bottle of wine, which ſhe had hitherto preſerved entire for 

r hu , and to drink off a large bumper. | 
The little boy perceived the ſtrange ſymptoms which appeared in his mother; and run- 
ning to her, he cried, * What's the matter, my dear mamma, you don't look well? 
* No harm hath happened to poor papa, I hope—Sure that bad man hath not carried him 
© away again. e 8 
Amelia anſwered, No, child, nothing - nothing at all. And then a large ſhower 
of tears came to her aſſiſtance; which preſently after produced the fame in the eyes of 
both the children. 2 4 5 

Amelia, after a ſhort ſilence, looking tenderly at her children, cried out, It is too 
much, too much to bear. Why did I bring theſe little wretches into the worid | why 
« were theſe innocents born to ſuch a fate She then threw her arms round them both, 
(for they were before embracing her knees) and cried, * O my children]! my children 
forgive me, my babes—Forgive me that I have brought you into ſuch a world as this. 
Lou are ubdone—my children are undone.” 


The 
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The little boy anfwered with great ſpirit, How undone, mamma? my ſiſter and 1 


don't care a farthing for being undone Don't cry ſo upon our accounts—we are both 


very well; indeed we are—Bur do pray tell us. I am fure ſome accident hath hap- 


« pened to poor papa.“ 

* Mention him no more,” cries Amelia—your papa is—indeed he is a wicked man— 
© he cares not for any of us-——O Heavens, is this the happineſs I promiſed myſelf this 
evening! At which words ſhe fell into an agony, holding both her children in her 


arms. 

The maid of the houſe now entered the room, with a letter in her hand, which ſhe had 
received from a porter, whoſe arrival the reader will not wonder to have been unheard by 
Amelia in her preſent condition. | | 

The maid, upon her entrance into the room, perceiving the ſituation of Amelia, cried 
out, Good Heavens] madam, what's the matter ?* Upon which, Amelia, who had a 
little recovered herſelf after the laſt violent vent of her paſſion, ſtarted up and cried. 

Nothing, Mrs. Suſan — nothing extraordinary. I am ſubject to theſe, fits ſometimes ; 
* but I am very well now. Come, my dear children, I am very well again; indeed I 
am. You muſt now go to bed; Mrs. Suſan will be ſo good as to put you to bed.“ 


. 


But why doth not papa love us ?* cries the little boy, I am ſure we have none of us 


« done any thing to diſoblige him.” | 
This innocent queſtion of the child ſo ſtung Amelia, that ſhe had the utmoſt difficulty 

to prevent a relapſe. However ſhe took another dram of wine; for ſo it might be called 

to her, who was the moſt temperate of women, and never exceeded three es on any 


occaſion, In this glaſs ſhe drank her children's health, and ſoon after ſo well ſoothed, and 


compoſed them, that they went quietly away with Mrs. Suſan. | 
The maid, in the ſhock ſhe had conceived at the melancholy, indeed frightful ſcene, 
which had preſented itſelf to her at her firſt coming into the room, had quite forgot the 
letter, which ſhe held in her hand. -However, juſt at her .departure, ſhe recollected it, 
oe it to Amelia; who was no ſooner alone, than ſhe opened it, and read as 
vs: 5 ; | | 


© My deareſt ſweeteſt love, 


I Write this from the bailiff's houſe, where I was formerly, and to which I am 


* & again brought at the ſuit gf that villain, Trent. I have the misfortune to think I 
* owe this accident (I mean, that it happened to night) to my own folly, in endeavour- 
ing to keep a ſecret from you O my dear, had I had reſolution to confeſs my crime to 
6 ous your forgiveneſs would, I am convinced, have coſt me only a few bluſhes, and I 
had now been happy in your arms. Fool that I was to leave you on ſuch an account, 
and to add to a former tranſgreſſiqn a new one, Let by Heavens I mean not a tranſ- 
gotten of the like kind; for of that I am not, nor ever will be guilty z and when you 

w the true reaſon of my leaving you to-night, I think you will pity, rather than 


* upbraid me. I am ſure you would, if you, knew · the compunction with which I left 


* you to go to the moſt worthleſs, the moſt infamous Do gueſs the reſt——Gueſs 
* that crime with which I cannot ſtain my paper—burt ſtill believe me- no more guilty than 


* Iam—or, if it will lefſen your vexation at what hath befallen me, believe me as guilty 


* as you pleaſe, and think me, for a while at leaſt, as undeſerving of you, as I think my- 
* ſelf. This paper and pen are fo bad, I queſtion whether you can read what I write. 
* I almoſt doubt whether I wiſh you ſhould. Yet this I will endeavour to make as legible 
* as I can—— Be comforted, my dear love, and ſtill keep up your ſpirits with the hopes 
* of better days. The doctor will be in town to-morrow, and I truſt on his goodneſs for 


Qq 2 * my 
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and hereafter, faithful huſband, 


| * W. Booth.” 
Amelia well gueſſed the obſcure meaning of this letter, which though at another 
time, it might have given her unſpeakable torment, was at rather of the medici- 


nal kind, and ſerved to allay her anguiſh. Her anger to Booth too be a little to 
abare, and was ſoftened by her concern for his misfortune. Upon the whole, however, 
ſhe paſt a miſerable and ſleepleſs night, her gentle mind torn and diſtracted with various 
and contending paſſions, diſtreſſed with doubts, and wandering in a kind of twilight, 
which preſented her only objects of different degrees of horror, and where black deſpair 
cloſed at a ſmall diſtance the gloomy proſpect. 


. AMELIA. 


BOOK XII. 


CHAP. I. 
The book begins with polite hiſtory. 


of colonel James. 
Mrs. James when ſhe could not, as we. have ſeen, prevail with Amelia to accept that 


invitation, which, at the deſire of the colonel, ſhe had ſo kindly and obediently carried 


her, returned to her huſband, and acquainted him with the ill ſucceſs of her embaſſy; at 
which, to ſay the truth, ſhe was almoſt as much diſappointed as the colonel himſelf: for 
he had not taken a much ſtronger liking to Amelia, than ſhe herſelf had conceived for 


Booth. This will account for ſome paſſages, which may have a little ſurpriſed the reader- 


in the former chapters of this hiſtory, as we were not then at leiſure to communicate to 
them a hint of this kind : it was indeed on Mr. Booth's account that ſhe had been at 
the trouble of changing her dreſs at the maſquerade. 

But her paſſions of this ſort, happily for her, were not extremely ſtrong ; ſhe was there- 
fore eaſily baulked ; and as ſhe met with no encouragement from Booth, ſhe ſoon gave wa 
to the impetuoſity of Miſs Matthews; and from that time ſcarce thought more of the at- 
fair, till her huſband's deſign againſt the wife revived hers likewiſe ; inſomuch, that her 

on was, at this time, certainly ſtrong enough for Booth, to produce a good hearty 
for Amelia, whom ſhe now abuſed to the colonel in very groſs terms; both on 


the account of her poverty, and her inſolence: for ſo ſhe termed the refuſal of all her 


The colonel ſeeing no hopes of ſoon poſſeſſing his new miſtreſs, began, like a prudent 


' and wiſe man, to turn his thoughts towards the ſecuring his old one. From what his 


wife had mentioned, concerning the behaviour of the ſhepherdeſs, and particularly her 


preference of Booth, he had little doubt but that this was the identical Miſs Mat- 


thews. He reſolved therefore to watch her cloſely, in hopes of diſcovering Booth's in- 
trigue with her. In this, beſides the remainder of affection which he yet preſerved for 
that lady, he had another view, as it would give him a fair pretence to quarrel with Booth ; 
2 by carrying on this intrigue, would have broke his word and honour given to him. 


he began now to hate poor Booth heartily, from the ſame reaſon from which Mrs. 
James had contracted her averſion to Amelia. | | 


The 


EF O RE ve return to the miſerable * we left at the end of the laſt 
book, we will give our reader the more c view of the gay and happy family 
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The colonel therefore employed an inferior kind of pimp to watch the lodgings of 
Miſs Matthews, and to acquaint him if Booth, whoſe perſon was known to the pimp, 
made any viſit there. | 


The pimp faithfully performed his office, and having laſt night made the wiſhed for diſ- 
covery, immediately acquainted his maſter with, it. l 3 

Upon this news, the colonel preſently diſpatched to Booth the ſhort note which we have 
before ſeen. He ſent it to his own houſe inſtead of Miſs Matthews's, with _ of that 
very accident which actually did happen. Not that he had any ingredient of the bully in 
Him, and defired to be prevented from fighting, but with a prof] of _ injuring Booth in 
the affection and eſteem of Amelia, and of recommendin hi elf ſomewhat to her by 
appearing in the light of her champion ; for which purpoſe he added that compliment to 
Amelia in his letter. He concluded upon the , whole, that, if Booth himſelf opened the 
letter, he would certainly meet him the next morning; but if his wife ſhould open it be- 


Fore he came home, it might have the effects before mentioned; and for his future ex- 


poſtulation with Booth, it would not be in Ameha's power to prevent it. 

Now it happened, that this pimp had more rhaſters than one. Amongſt theſe, was the 
worthy Mr. Trent, for whom * had often done buſineſs of the pimping vocation. He 
had been employed indeed in the ſervice of the great peer himſelf, under the direction of 
the ſaid Trent, and was the very perſon who had aſſiſted the ſaid Trent in dogging Booth 
and his wife to the opera-houſe on maſquerade night. | 

This ſubaltern pimp was with his ſuperior Trent yeſterday morning, when he found a 
bailiff with him in order to receive his inſtructions for the arreſting Booth; when the 
bailiff ſaid it would be a very difficult matter to take him; for that to his knowledge he 
was as ſhy a cock as any in England. The ſubaltern immediately acquainted Trent with 
the buſineſs in which he was employed by the colonel. Upon which, Trent enjoined him 
the moment he had ſet him to give immediate notice to the bailiff; which he agreed to, 
and performed accordingly. | | 

The bailiff, on receiving the notice, immediately ſet out for his ſtand at an alehouſe 
within three doors of Miſs Matthews's lodgings. At which, unfortunately for poor 
e he arrived a very few minutes before Booth left that lady in order to return to 

melia. | 

Theſe were ſeveral matters, of which we thought neceſſary our reader ſhould be in- 
formed; for, beſides that it conduces greatly to a perfect —_———_— all hiſtory, 
there is no exerciſe of the mind of a ſenſible reader more pleaſant than 
ſeveral ſmall and almoſt imperceptible links in every chain of events by which all the 
8 of the world are produced. We will now in the next chapter proceed with 
Our Or. ö | > > Bis | 3 4 


CHAP. II. 
In which Amelia viſits ber huſband. 


-MELIA, after much anxious thinking, in which ſhe ſometimes flattered herſelf 
A that her huſband was leſs guilty than ſhe had at firſt imagined him, and that he had 
Jome good excuſe to make for himſelf; (for, indeed, ſne was not ſo able as willing to 
make one for him,) at length reſolved to ſet out for the bailiff's caſtle. Having there- 
fore ſtrictly recommended the care of her children to her good landlady, ſhe ſent for a 
hackney- coach, and ordered the coachman to drive to Gray s- Inn-Lane. 

When ſhe came to the houſe, and aſked for the captain, the bailiff's wiſe, who came 
to the door, gueſſing by the greatneſs of her beauty, and the diſorder of her dreſs, _ 
c 
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ſhe was a FJoung lady of N anſwered ſurlily, Captain! I do not know of any 
captain that is here, not I.“ For this good woman was, as well as dame Purgante in 
Prior, a bitter enemy to all whores; eſpecially to thoſe of the handſome kind ; for ſome 
ws: -— 2m to go ſhares with her in a certain property to which the law gave her 
the ſole right. | 

Amelia replied, ſhe was certain that captain Booth was there. Well, if he is ſo,” cries 
the bailiff s wife, you may come into the kitchen if you will — and he ſhall be called 
© down to you if you have any buſineſs with him.” At the ſame time ſhe muttered ſome- 
thing to herſelf, and concluded a little more intelligibly, though ftill in a muttering voice, 
that ſhe kept no ſuch houſe. 

Amelia, whoſe innocence gave her no ſuſpicion of the true cauſe of this good woman's 
ſullenneſs, was frightened, and began to fear ſhe knew not what. At laſt ſhe made a 
ſhift to totter into the kitchen, when the miſtreſs of the houſe aſked her, Well, madam, 
* who ſhall I tell the captain wants to ſpeak with him ? 

* Taſk your pardon, madam,” cries Amelia, in my confuſion I really forget you did 
not know me——tell him, if you pleaſe, that I am his wife.” | 

* And are you indeed his wife, madam,” cries Mrs. Bailiff, a little ſoftened ? 

Les, indeed, and upon my honour,” anſwers Amelia. | 

If this be the caſe,” cries the other, © you may walk up ſtairs if you pleaſe. Heaven 
« forbid, I ſhould part man and wife. Indeed, I think they can never be too much to- 
* gether. But I never will ſuffer any bad doings in my houſe, nor any of the town ladies 
to come to gentlemen here.? | 

Amelia anſwered, that ſhe liked her the better; for, indeed, in her preſent, ee 
Amelia was as much exaſperated againſt wicked -women as the virtuous miſtreſs of the 
houſe, or any other virtuous woman could be. ; 

The bailiff*s wife then uſhered Amelia up ſtairs, and having unlocked the priſoners 
doors, cried, * Captain, here is your lady, fir, come to ſee you.“ At which words, Booth 
ſtarred up from his chair, and caught Amelia in his arms, embracing her for a conſi- 
derable time with ſo much rapture, that the bailiff's wife, who was an eye-witneſs of this 
violent fondneſs, began to ſuſpe& whether Amelia had really told her truth, * However 
ſhe had fome little awe of the captain, and for fear of being in the wrong did not inter- 
fere, but ſhut the door and turned the key. | - 

When Booth found himſelf alone with his wife, and had vented the firſt violence of 
his rapture in kiſſes and embraces, he looked tenderly at her, and cried, * Is it poſſible, 
Amelia, is it poſſible you can have this goodneſs to follow fuch a wretch as me to ſuch 
* a place as this—or do you come to upbraid me with my guilt, and to ſink me down 
to that perdition I fo juſtly deferve ? vu ES ns 

* Am [fo given to upbraiding then,” ſays ſhe, in a gentle voice, have I ever given 
you occaſion to think I would fink you to perdition ? | | 

Far be it from me, my love, to think ſo,” anſwered he. And yet you may forgive 
the utmoſt fears of an offending, penitent ſinner. I know, indeed, the extent of your 
* goodneſs, and yet I know my guilt ſo great * 

Alas! Mr. Booth,” ſaid ſhe, What guilt is this which you mention, and which 
you writ to me of laſt night Sure by your mentioning to me ſo much, you intend 
to tell me more, nay, indeed, to tell me all. And not leave my mind open to ſuſpi- 
* cions perhaps ten times worſe than the truth. : 

Will you give me a patient hearing ?* ſaid he. © 

II will, indeed,” anſwered ſhe, © nay, 1 am prepared to hear the worſt you can un- 
* fold; nay, perhaps, the worſt is ſhort of my apprehenſions. | 
- Booth then, after a little further apology, began and related to her the whole that had 
paſſel between him and Miſs Matthews, from their firſt meeting in the priſon to th:ir ſepa- 

- ration 
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ration the preceding evening. All which, as the reader knows it already, it would be 
tedious and unpardonable to tranſcribe from his mouth. He told her likewiſe all that he 
had done and ſuffered, to conceal his tranſgreſſion from her knowledge. This he aſſured 
her was the bulineſs of his viſit laſt night, the conſequence of which was, he declared in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, no other than an abſolute quarrel with Miſs Matthews, of whom 
he had taken a final leave. | 
When he had ended his narration, Amelia, after a ſhort ſilence, anſwered, Indeed, 
I firmly believe every word you have ſaid - but I cannot now forgive you the fault you 
© have confeſſed—and my reaſon is—becauſe I have forgiven it long ago. Here, my 
dear,“ faid ſhe, * is an inſtance that I am likewiſe capable of keeping a ſecret.— She 
then delivered her huſband a letter which ſhe had ſome time-ago received from Miſs Mat- 
thews, and which was the ſame which that lady had mentioned, and ſuppoſed, as Booth 
had never heard of it, that it had miſcatried; for ſhe ſent it by the -penny-poſt. In this 
letter, which was ſigned by a feigned name, ſhe had acquainted Amelia with the infide- 
ty or her huſband, and had beſides very greatly abuſed him; taxing him with many 
3 and, among the reſt, with having ſpoken very ſlightingly and diſreſpectfully 
is wife. 5 1 
Amelis never ſhined forth to Booth in ſo. amiable and great a light; nor did his own 
unworthineſs ever appear to him ſo mean. and contemptible, as at this inſtant. However, 
when he had read the letter, he uttered many violent proteſtations to her, that all which 
related to herſelf was abſolutely falſe. 
Ill am convinced it is,“ faid ſne. I would not have a ſuſpicion of the contrary for 
the world. I aſſure you I had, till laſt night revived it in my memory, almoſt forgot 
the letter; for as I well knew from whom it came, by her mentioning obligations which 
© ſhe had conferred on you, and Which you had more than once ſpoken to me of: I made 
© large allowances for the ſituation you was then in; and I was the more ſatisfied, as 


the letter itſelf, as well az many other circumſtances, convinced me the affair was at 


< an end.“ 


Booth now uttered the moſt extravagant expreſſions of admiration and fondneſs that 
His heart could dictate, and accompanied them with the warmeſt embraces. All which 
warmth and tenderneſs ſhe returned; and tears of love and joy guſhed from both 
their eyes. So raviſhed indeed were their hearts, that for ſome time they both forgot the 
dreadful ſituation of their affairs. | 

This however was but a ſhort reverie. It ſoon recurred to Amelia, that though ſhe had 
the liberty of leaving that houſe when ſhe pleaſed, ſhe could not take her beloved huſ- 
Hand with her. This thought ſtung her tender boſom to the quick, and ſhe could not ſo 
far command herſelf, as to refrain from many ſorrowful exclamations againſt the hard- 
ſhip of their deſtiny ; but when ſhe ſaw the effect they had upon Booth, ſhe ſtifled her 
rifing grief, forced a little chearfulneſs into her countenance, and exerting all the ſpirits 
ſhe could raiſe within herſelf, expreſſed her hopes of ſeeing a ſpeedy end to their ſuffer- 
ings. She then aſked her huſband what ſhe ſhould do for , <vd, and to whom ſhe ſhould 
apply for his deliverance. | | 

* You know, my dear,” cries Booth, that the doctor is to be in town ſome time to 
< day. My hopes of immediate redemption are only in him; and if that can be obtained, 
© I make no doubt but of the ſucceſs of that affair which is in the hands of a gentleman 
© who hath faithfully promiſed, and in whoſe power I am ſo well aſſured it is to ſerve me. 

Thus did this poor man ſupport his hopes by a dependance on that ticket which he had 
ſo dearly. purchaſed of one who —— + to manage the wheels in-the great ſtate lottery 

of preferment. A lottery indeed, which hath this to recommend it, that many * 
| . wretches 
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wretches feed their imaginations with the proſpect of a prize during their whole lives, and 


never diſcover they have drawn a blank. 


Amelia, who was of a pretty ſanguine temper, and was entirely ignorant of theſe mat- 
ters was full as eaſy to be deceived into hopes as her huſband ; but in reality at preſent ſhe 


ing engroſſed her whole mind. 


While they were diſcourſing on theſe matters, they heard a violent noiſe in the houſe, 
and immediately after ſeveral perſons paſſed by their door up ſtairs to the apartment over 
their head. This greatly terrified the gentle ſpirit of Amelia, and ſhe cried—* Good Hea- 
« yens, my dear, muſt I leave you in this horrid place? 1 am terrified with a thouſand 
fears concerning you. ä | | 

Booth endeavoured to comfort her, ſaying, that he was in no manner of danger, and 
that he doubted not but that the doctor would ſoon be with him.---* And ſtay, my dear, 
cries he, © now I recolle&, ſuppoſe you ſhould apply to my old friend James; for I be- 
* lieve. you are pretty well ſatisfied, that your apprehenſions of him were. groundleſs. I 
have no reaſon to think but that he would be as ready to ſerve me as formerly.?C 

Amelia turned pale as aſhes at the name of James, and, inſtead of making a direct an- 
{wer to her huſband, ſhe laid hold of him, and cried, * My dear, I have one favour to 
beg of you, and I inſiſt on your granting it me. 

Booth readily ſwore he would deny her nothing. 

It is only this, my dear, faid ſhe, that if that, deteſted colonel comes, you will not ſee 
him. Let the people of the houſe tell him you are not here. | 


He knows nothing of my being here, anſwered Booth; © but why ſhould I refuſe to 


* ſee him, if he ſhould be kind enough to come hither to me? Indeed, my Amelia, you 
have taken a diſlike to that man without ſufficient reaſon. 

l ſpeak not upon that account,” cries Amelia; but I have had dreams laſt night 
about you two. Perhaps you will laugh at my folly ; but pray indulge it. Nay, I in- 
ſiſt on your promiſe of not denying me. | 

Dreams l my dear creature,“ anſwered he. What dream can you have had of us? 

One too horrible to be mentioned,” replied ſhe. © I cannot think of it without 
horror, and unleſs you will promiſe me not to ſee the colonel till I return, I poſitively 
vill never leave you. 

© Indeed, my Amelia,” ſaid Booth, I never knew you unreaſonable before. How can 
* a woman of your ſenſe talk of dreams ? | 

Suffer me to be once at leaſt unreaſonable,” ſaid Amelia; as you are ſo good-natured 


to ſay I am not often ſo. Conſider, what I have lately ſuffered, and how weak my ſpirits - 


* muſt be at this time. 


As Booth was going to ſpeak, the bailiff without any ceremony entered the room; and 
cried, * No offence, I hope, madam, my wife, it ſeems, did not know you. She thought 
the captain had a mind for a bit of fleſh by the bye. But I have quieted all matters: for 
© I know you very well; I have ſeen that handſome face many a time, when I have been 
* waiting upon the cat tain formerly. No offence, I hope, madam ; but if my wife was 
as handſome as you are---I ſhould not look for worſe goods abroad. 


Booth conceived ſome diſpleaſure at this ſpeech ; but he did not think pepper to expreſs 
they 


more than a piſh.-----And then aſked the bailiff what was the meaning of the noiſe 
heard juſt now. . | | 


I know of no noiſe,” anſwered the bailiff. Some of my men have been carryin 
a piece of bad luggage up ſtairs ; a poor raſcal that reſiſted the law and juſtice; ſo 


* gave him a cut or two with a xy ac If they ſhould prove mortal, he muſt thank 
v 


* himſelf for it. If a man will not e like a gentleman to an officer, he muſt rake 
Vor. IV. R r the 


turned her eyes to no diſtant proſpect; the deſire of regaining her huſband's liberty hav- 
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the conſequence; but I muſt ſay that for you, captain, you behave. yourſelf like a 
8 og and therefore I ſhall always uſe you as ſuch; and I hope you will find bail 
©* {00n with all my heart. This is but a paultery ſum to what the laſt was; and I do aſ- 
« ſure you, there is nothing elſe againſt you in the office. 

The latter part of the bailiff*s. h ſomewhat comforted Amelia, who had been a 
little frightened by the former; and ſhe ſoon after took leave of her huſband, to go in 
queſt of the doctor, who, as Amelia had heard that morning, was expected in town that 
very day, which was ſomewhat ſooner than he had intended at his departure, 

Before ſhe went, however, ſhe left a ſtrict charge with the bailiff, who uſhered- her very 
civilly. down ſtairs, that if one colonel James came there to enquire for her huſband, he 
ſhould deny that he was there. . 

She then departed; and the bailif immediately gave a very ftrict-charge to his wife, 
his maid, and his followers, that if one colonel James, or any one from him, ſhould en- 
quire after the captain, that they ſhould let him know he had the captain above ſtairs: for 
he doubted not but that the colonel! was one of Booth's creditors; and he hoped for a 

ſecond bail bond by his. means. | 


0 a | wp -&.» aA 
Containing matter pertinent to the hiſtory, 


MELTIA in her way to the doQor's, determined juſt to ſtop at her own lodgings 
AA, which lay a little out of the road, and to pay a momentary viſit to her children. 
This was fortunate enough; for had ſhe called at the doctor's houſe, ſhe would have 
heard nothing of him, which would have cauſed in her ſome alarm and difappointment ; 
for the doctor was ſet down at Mrs. Atkinſon's, where he was directed to Amelia's lodg- 
ings, to which he went before he called at his own ; and here Amelia now found him 
playing with her two children. 
The doctor had been a little ſurpriſed at not finding Amelia at home, or any one that 
could give an account of her. He was now more ſurpriſed to ſee her come in ſuch a 
dreſs, and at the diforder which he very plainly perceived in her pale and melancholy 
countenance. He addreſſed her firſt (for, indeed, ſhe was in no great haſte to ſpeak) 
and cried, * My dear child, what is the matter? where is your h ? ſome miſchief 
I am afraid hath happened to him in my abſence. | | 
© O, my dear doctor,“ anſwered Amelia, © ſure ſome 2 angel hath ſent you hither. 
My poor Will is arreſted again. I left him in the moſt miſerable condition in the very 
© houſe whence your mn formerly redeemed him. 
Arreſted !* cries the doctor. Then it muſt be for ſome very inconſiderable trifle. 
-<.F with it was,” ſaid Amelia; but it is for no lefs than fifty pound. 


©© Then, cries the doctor, he hath been diſingenuous with me. He told me he did not 


owe ten pounds in the world for which he was liable to be ſued. 
I know. not what to ſay, cries Amelia. Indeed I am afraid to tell you the truth. 

How, child,” ſaid the doctor —— TI hope you will never diſguiſe it to any one, 
© eſpecially to me. Any prevarication, I promiſe you, will forfeit my friendſhip for 
Ever.” ro . 

I will tell you the whole,* cries Amelia, and rely entirely on your goodneſs.” She 
then related the gaming ſtory, not forgetting to ſer in the fulleſt light, and to lay the 
ſtrongeſt emphaſis on his promiſe never to play again, | | 
- The doctor fetched a deep ſigh when he had heard Amelia's relation, and cried, * I am 
© forry, child, for the ſhare you are to partake in your huſband's ſufferings; but 2 4 
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« him, I really think he deſerves no compaſſion. You ſay he hath promiſed never to play 
again; but I muſt tell you he hath broke his promiſe to me already: for I had heard 
© he was formerly addicted to this vice, and had given him ſufficient caution againſt it. 
Lou will conſider, child, I am already pretty largely engaged for him, every farthing 

« of which I am ſenſible I muſt pay. You know I would go to the utmoſt verge of 
« pom to ſerve you; but I muſt not exceed my ability, which is not very great; and 
© ] have ſeveral families on my hands, who are by misfortune alone brought to want. 1 
do aſſure you I cannot at preſent anſwer for ſuch a ſum as this, without diſtreſſing my 
« own circumſtances. | 

Then Heaven have mercy upon us all,“ cries Amelia; © for we have no other friend 
on earth My huſband is undone z and theſe poor little wretches muſt be ſtarved.” 

The doctor caſt his eyes on the children, and then cried----* I hope not ſo. I told you 
] muſt diſtreſs my circumſtances, and I will diftreſs them this once on your account, 
and on the account of theſe poor little babes-----But things muſt not go on any longer 
© in this way----You muſt take an heroic refolution. I will hire a coach for you to-mor- 
row morning, which ſhall carry you all down to my parſonage - houſe. There you ſhall 
© have my protection, till ſomething can be done for your huſband ; of which, to be plain 
with you, I at preſent ſee no likelihood.T“ | 0 | 

Amelia fell upon her knees in an ecſtaſy of thankſgiving to the doctor, who imme- 
diately raiſed her up and placed her in her chair. She then recollected herſelf and faid--- 
O my worthy friend, I have ſtill another matter to mention to you, in which I muſt 
have both your adviſe and aſſiſtance. My ſoul bluſhes to give you all this trouble; but 
what other friend have 1 indeed, what other friend could I apply to fo properly * 
* on ſuch an occaſion ?? + . 

The doctor, with a very kind voice and countenance, deſired her to ſpeak. She then 
ſaid - O fir, that wicked colonel, whom I have mentioned to you formerly, hath picked 
* ſome quarrel with my huſband, (for ſhe did not think proper to mention the cauſe] 
and hath ſent him a challenge. It came to my hand laſt night after he was arreſted ; 
opened and read it.” | 

Give it me, child,” ſaid the doctor. 8 

She anſwered ſhe had burnt it; as was indeed true. But I remember it was an ap- 

* pointment to meet at ſword and piſtol this morning at Hide-Park.” 
; Lucas » / py my dear child, cries the doctor, I will take care to prevent 
any miſchief.” _ 8 | 

But conſider, my dear fir,” ſaid ſhe, * this is a tender matter. My huſband's honour - 
© is to be preſerved as well as his life.” | 

And ſo is his ſoul, which ought to be the deareſt of all things, cries the doctor. 
Honour! nonſenſe. Can honour dictate to him to diſobey the commands of 
* his maker, in compliance with a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by a ſer of bloc founded on 
« falſe principles of virtue, in direct oppoſition to the plain and poſitive precepts of reli- 
gion, and tending manifeſtly to give a ſanction to; ruffians, and to protect them in all 
the ways of impudence and villainy ? | 0 

All this, I believe, is very true, cries Amelia; but yet you know, doctor, the opt 
nion of the world. a | 

* You talk ſimply, child,” cries the doctor. What is the opinion of the — ; 
<* poſed to religion and virtue? but you are in the wrong, It is not the opinion of the 
* world;- it is the opinion of the idle, ignorant, and profligate. Ir is impoſſible it ſhould 
* be the opinion of one man of ſenſe, who is in earneſt in his belief of our religion. 
* Chiefly indeed it hath been upheld by the nonſenſe of women; who either from their 
extreme cowardice, and deſire of 1 or, as Mr. Bayle thinks, from 2 
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ceſſive vanity, have been always forward to countenance a ſet of hectors and bravoes, 
and to deſpiſe all men of modeſty and ſobriety; though theſe are often, at the bottom, 
not only the better, but the braver men.” 
© You know, doctor,“ cries Amelia, I have never preſumed to argue with you; 
your opinion is to me always inſtruftion, and your word a law.“ 

Indeed, child,* cries the doctor, I know you are a good woman; and yet I muſt 
obſerve to you, that this very deſire of feeding the paſſion of female vanity with the 
heroiſm of her man, old Homer ſeems to make the characteriftic of a bad and looſe wo. 
man. He introduces Helen upbraiding her gallant with having quitted the fight, and 
left the victory to Menelaus, and ſeeming to be ſorry that ſhe had left her huſband, 
only becauſe he was the better duelliſt of the two; but in how different a light doth he 
repreſent the tender and chaſte love of Andromache to her worthy Hector Fe diſſuades 
him from expoling himſelf to danger, even in a juſt cauſe. This is indeed a weakneſs; 
but it is an amiable one, and becoming the true feminine character; but a woman, who 
out of heroic vanity (for ſo it is) would hazard not only the life, but the ſoul too of her 

r duel, is a monſter, and ought to be painted in no other character but that 

of a Fury.“ N . | | 
© 1 affure you, doctor,“ cries Amelia, I never ſaw this matter in the odious light, in 

which you have truly repreſented it, before. I am aſhamed to recolle& what I have for- 
merly Ad on this ſubject. And yet whilſt the opinion of the world is as it is, one 
would wiſh to comply as far as poſſible — eſpecially as my huſband is an officer of the ar- 
© my. If it can be done therefore with fafety to his honour — 

Again honour!” cries the doctor, indeed I will not ſuffer that noble word to be ſo 
© baſcly and barbarouſly proſtituted. I have known ſome of theſe men of honour, as they 
© call themſclves, to be the moſt arrant raſcals in the univerſe.” | 

Well. I aſk your pardon, faid ſhe, —Reputation then, if you pleaſe—or any other 
© word you like better you know my meaning very well.” 

15 do know your meaning,“ cries the doctor, and Virgil knew it a great while ago. 
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Abe next time you ſee your friend Mrs. Atkinſon, aſk her what it was made Dido fall 
in love with Eneas.“ ö | 

© Nay, dear fir,* ſaid Amelia, do not rally me fo unmercifully ; think where my poor 
& huſband is now.” ENS : 4 

He is,“ anſwered the doctor, where I will preſently be with him. In the mean time, 
do you pack up every thing in order for your journey to-morrow ;,for, if you are wiſe, 

- © you will nog truſt your huſband a day longer in this town—therefore to packing 

Amelia promiſed ſhe would though indeed ſhe wanted not any warning for her jour- 
ney on this account; for when ſhe packed up herſelf in the coach, ſhe packed up her 


AHonever ſhe did not think proper to mention, this to the dactor; for as he was 


no in pretty good humour, ſhe did not care to venture again diſcompoſing his temper. 


The doctor then ſet out for Gray's Inn Lane; and, as ſoon as he was gone, Amelia be- 


-_ - *gan-toconfider of ther incapacity to take a journey in her Pee fituation, without even a 
clean ſhift, At laſt ſhe reſolved, as ſhe was poſſeſſed of ſeven guineas and a half, to go 
to her friend and redeem ſome of her own and her | huſband's linen out of captivity ; in- 

deed juſt ſo much, as would render it barely poſſible for them to go out of town with 
any kid of decency. + And this reſolution ſne immediately executed. 

As ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her buſineſs with the pawnbroker, (if a man who lends un- 
der thirty per cent. deſerves that name) he ſaid to her, Pray, madam, did you know 
«chat man who was here yeſterday, when you brought the picture?“ Amelia anſwered 
in the negative. Indeed, madam,” faid the broker, © he knows you, though he did 
not xecolle&t you while you was here, as your hood was drawn over your face; but the 
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* moment you was gone, he be to look at the picture, which, I thinking no harm» 
« permitted. He had ſcarce looked upon it, when he cried out -By heaven and earth 
it is her picture. He then aſked me if I knew you Indeed, ſays I, I never ſaw the 
© lady before.” . 

It this laſt particular, however, the pawnbroker a little ſavoured of his profeſſion, and 
made a ſmall deviation from the truth : for when the man had aſked him if he knew the 
lady, he anſwered ſhe was ſome poor undone woman, who had pawned all her cloaths to 
him the day before; and I ſuppoſe, ſays he, this picture is the laſt of her goods and 
2 This hint we thought proper to give the reader, as it may chance to be 
material. | 


Amelia anſwered coldly, that ſhe had taken ſo very little notice of the man, that ſhe 
ſcarce remembered he was there. 

* I aſſure you, madam, ' ſays the pawnbroker, he hath taken very great notice of. 
«* you; for the man changed countenance upon what I ſaid, and preſently after begged: 
me to give him adram. Oho, thinks | to myſelf, are you thereabouts ? 1 would nat 
© be ſo much in love with ſome folks, as ſome people are, for more intereſt than J- (hall 
ever make of a thouſand pound.” " ; 

Amelia bluſhed, and ſaid with ſome peeviſhneſs, that ſhe knew nothing of the man; 
but ſuppoſed he was ſome impertinent fellow or other. SP in, 

© Nay, madam,* anſwered the pawnbroker, * | aſſure you he is not worthy your re- 
6 gard: He is a poor wretch, and I believe I am poſſeſſed of moſt of his moveables. 
However, I hope you are not offended; for, indeed, he ſaid no harm; but he was 
very ſtrangely diſordered, that is the truth of it.” / 

Amelia was very deſirous of putting an end to this converſation, and al 


48 
eager to return to her children; ſhe therefore bundled up her things as faſt could, 
and calling for a hackney . coach, directed the coachman to her lodgings, and bid him 
drive her — with all the haſte he could. | „„ * 

CHAP. IV. 


In which Dr. Harriſon viſits Colonel James. 


j 


HE doctor, when he left Amelia, intended to go directly to Booth; but he pre- 
- | ſently changed his mind and determined firſt to call on the colonel, as he thought 
it was proper to put an end to that matter, before he gave Booth his liberty. . BE, 
The doctor found the two colonels, James and Bath, together. They both received . 

him very civilly ; for James was a very well bred man; and Bath always ſhewed a parti» 

cular reſpect to the clergy, he being indeed a perfect good chriſtian, except in the articles 

of fighting and ſwearing. . 3, 9 

Our divine far ſome time without mentioning the ſubject of his errand, in hopes that . . 
Bath would go away; but when he found no likelihood of that, (for indeed Bath was ; 
of the two much the moſt pleaſed with his company) he told James that he had ſome- 
thing to ſay to him relating to Mr. Booth, which he believed he might ſpeak before his 
rother | 


ac — 


. 
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* Undoubtedly, fir,” faid James; for there can be no ſecrets 
brother may not hear.” | 

I come then to you, fir,” ſaid the doctor, from the moſtCunhappy woman in the 
* world, to whoſe afflictions you have very greatly and very crueNy added, by ſending a 
challenge to her huſband, which hath very luckily fallen into Her hands; for had the 


tween us which my 
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* man, for whom you deſigned jt, received it, I am afraid you would not have feen me 
upon this occaſion,” _ 
© If I yrit ſuch a letter to Mr, Booth, fir,* ſaid James, you may be aſſured I did not 
© expect this viſit in anſwer to it. 8 
] do nat think you did,“ cries the doctor; © but you have great reaſon to thank Hea- 
* yen for ordering this matter contrary to your expectations. I know not what trifle may 
© have drawn this challenge from you; but after what I have ſome reaſon to know of 
© you, fir, I muſt plainly tell you, that if you had added to your guilt already committed 
7 n y * gu 
© againſt this man that of having his blood upon your hands, your ſoul would have be- 
© come as black as hell itſelf. 
© Give me leave to ſay,” cries the colonel, this is a language which I am not uſed to 
© hear; and if your cloth was not your protection, you ſhould not give it me with im- 


+ punity, After what you know of me, fir! What do you preſume to know of me to 


my diſadvantage ? | 

* You fay my cloth is my protection, colonel,” anſwered the doctor, therefore pray 
s ay aide x anger; I do not come with any deſign of affronting or offending you. — 
Very well,” cries Bath, that declaration is ſufficient from a clergyman, let him ſay 
< what he pleaſes. FS - 
Indeed, ſir, ſays the doctor, very mildly, * I conſult equally the good of you both, 
and, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, more eſpecially yours; for you know you have injured this 
© Poor man. 


8s far on the contrary,* cries James, that I have been his greateſt benefactor, I 
. © ſcorn to upbraid him; but you force me to it. Nor have I ever done him the leaſt 


* inp 


* to your honour Have you not intended him an injury, the very intention of w 
© cancels every obligation ? 
Ho, ſir, anſwered the colonel — What do you mean? 
My meaning,” replied the doctor, is almoſt too tender to mention — Come, colo- 
* nel, examine your own heart; and then anſwer me on your honour, if you have not 
intended to do him the higheſt wrong which one man can do another. 
I do not know what you mean by the queſtion,” anſwered the colonel. 
Den ͤ me, the queſtion is very tranſparent,” cries Bath, © From other man it 
* would be an affront with the ſtrongeſt emphaſis, but from one of the doctor's cloth it 


demands a categorical anſwer, 


I am not * fir,” anſwered colonel. James, · nor am I abliged to confeſs to my 
if you have any thing to ſay, ſpeak apenly—-far I do not underſtand your 
meaning. 


© I have ru my meaning to you already,“ ſaid the doctor, in a letter I wrote to 
< you on the ſubje&—a ſubject which I am ſorry I ſhould have any occaſion to write upon 


© I do remember now,“ cries the colonel, *© that I received a ve 2 letter 
- din like a ſermon, againſt adultery; but I did not expect —— author own 

it to my face. . 

That brave man then, ſir,“ anſwered the doctor, © ſtands before you who dares own 
he wrote that letter, and dares affirm too, that it was writ on a juſt. and ſtrong, founda- 
tion. But if the hardneſs of your heart could prevail on you to treat my good inten- 
tion with contempt and ſcorn, what pray could induce you to ſhew it, nay, to give it 
Mr. Booth? 2 could you have for that, unleſs you meant to inſult him, 

, | Fl 


* and 


4 


ury. . . ; | . 
| Perhaps not, faid the doctor; I will alter what I have ſaid. — But for this I apply 
l 
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and to provoke your rival to give you that opportunity of putting him ont of the world. 
vhich you have ſince — ſought by your — — 

« I give him the letter !* ſaid the colonel, 

Les, ſir,” anſwered the doctor, he ſhewed me the letter, and affirmed that you gave 
© it him at the maſquerade. 

He is a lying raſcal then,” ſaid the colonel very paſſionately. © I ſcarce took tlie 
© trouble of reading the letter, and loſt it out of my pocket. 

Here Bath interfered, and explained this affair in the manner in which it happened, 
and with. which the reader is already acquainted. He concluded by great eulogiums on 


the performance, and declared it was one of the moſt enthuſiaſtic (meaning, perhaps, 


eccleſiaſtic) letters that ever was written. And dn me,“ ſays he, if I do not reſpect 
the author with the utmoſt emphaſis of thinking. | 

The doctor now recollected what had paſſed with Booth, and perceived he had made a 
miſtake of one colonel for another. This he preſently acknowledged to colonel James, 
and ſaid that the miſtake had been his, and not Booth's. 


Bath now collected all his gravity, and dignity, as he called it, into his countenance, 


and addreſſing himſelf to James, ſaid—* And wa" that letter writ to you, brother — 


hope you never deſerved any ſuſpicion of this kind. 

Brother,“ cries James, 1 am accountable to myſelf for my actions, and ſhalli not ren- 
* der an account either to you, or to that gentleman. 

As to me, brother,“ anſwered Bath, you fay right; but I think this gentleman 
may call you to an account; nav, I think it is his duty ſo to do. And let me tell you, 
brother, there is one much greater than he to whom you muſt give an account. Mrs. 
Booth is really a fine woman, a lady of moſt imperious and majeſtic preſence. I have 
heard you often ſay, that you liked her; and if you have quarrelled with her huſ- 
8 _—_ upon this account, by all the dignity of man, I think you ought: to af his 
* pardon. 

Indeed, brother,” cries James, I can bear this no longer - you will make me an- 
« gry preſently. 

* Angry! . James, cries Bath“ angry I love you, brother, and have ob- 
* igations to you. I will ſay no more — but I hope you know I. do not fear making 
* any man angry. : 

James anſwered, he knew it well; and then the doctor apprehending that while he was 
ſtopping up one breach, he ſhould make another, preſently imerfered and turned the diſ- 
cdurle back to Booth. Tou tell me, fir,” ſaid he to James, that my gown is my 
protection; let it then at leaſt protect me where I have had no deſign in offending; 
where I have conſulted your higheſt welfare, as in truth he did in writing this letter. 
And if you did not in the leaſt deſerve any ſuch ſuſpicion, ſtill you have no cauſe for 
« reſentment. Caution againſt ſin, even to the innocent, can never be unwholeſome. 
« But this I aſſure 14 oath anger you have to me, you can have none to poor 
Booth, who was entirely ignorant of my writing to you, and who, I am certain, never 
« entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of y u; on the contrary, reveres you wich the higbeſt- 
* eſteem, and love and gratitude. Let me therefore reconcile. all matters between you, - 
and bring you together before he hath even heard of this challenge. 


Brother, cries Bath, I hope I ſhall not make you angry—l lie when I ſay ſo; fer 


© Tam indifferent to any man's anger-----Let me be an acceſſary to what the doctor hath. 


* ſaid. I think I may be truited with matters of this nature, and it is a- letlecunkind * 


that, if you. intended to ſend a challenge, you did not make me the bearer. But, in- 
* deed, as to what appew's to me, this matter may be very well made up; and as Nr. 
Booth doth. not know-of the challenge, I don't ſee why he ever ſhould, any more than 
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c 2. giving him the lie juſt now; but that he ſhall never have from me, nor, I be. 
4 


jeve, from this gentleman ; for, indeed, if he ſhould, it would be incumbent upon 
< him to cut your throat. | 


+ © Lookee, doctor, ſaid James, I do not deſerve the unkind ſuſpicion you juſt now 
<4* threw out againſt me. I never thirſted after any man's blood, and as for what hath 


< paſſed, ſince this diſcovery hath happened, I may perhaps not think it worth my while 


© to trouble myſelf any more about it. 


The doctor was not contented. with perhaps, he inſiſted on a firm promiſe, to be 
2328 the colonel's honour. This at length he obtained, and then departed well 
ſatisfied. 

In fact, the colonel was aſhamed to avow the real cauſe of the quarrel to this good 
man, or, indeed, to his brother Bath, who would not only have condemned him equally 
with the doctor, but would poſſibly have quarrelled with him on his ſiſter's account, 
whom, as the reader muſt have obſerved, he loved above all things; and in plain truth, 
though the colonel was a brave man, and dared to fight, yet he was altogether as wil- 
ling to let it alone; and this made him now and then give a little way to the wronghead- 
edneſs of colonel Bath, who, with all the other principles of honour and humanity, made 


no more of cutting the throat of a man upon any of his punctilio's than a butcher doth 
of killing ſheep. | 7-4 


CHAP. V. 
What paſſed at the bailiffs houſe. 


IHE doctor now ſet forwards to his friend Booth, and as he paſt by the door of lis 
attorney in the way, he called upon him, and took him with. him. | 
The meeting between him and Booth need not be expatiated on. The doctor was 
really angry, and though he deferred his lecture to a more proper opportunity, yet as he 
was no diſſembler (indeed, he was incapable of any diſguiſe) he could dot put on a ſhow of 
that heartineſs with which he had formerly uſed to receive his friend. 
Booth at laſt began himſelf in the following manner: Doctor, I am really aſhamed 
© to ſee you; and if you knew the confuſion of my ſoul on this occaſion, Iam ſure you 
< would pity rather than upbraid me And yet I can ſay with great ſincerity, I rejoice in 
< this laſt inſtance of my ſhame, ſince I am Ike to reap the moſt ſolid advantage from 
< it.” The doctor ſtared at this, and Booth thus proceeded: * Since I have been in 
this wretched place, I have employed my time almoſt entirely in reading over a ſeries 


of ſermons, which are contained in that book,” (meaning Dr. Barrow's works, which 


then lay on the table before him,) © in proof the chriſtian religion, and fo an ef- 


* fe& have they had upon me, that I ſhall, I believe, be the better man for them as 


long as I live. I have not a doubt, (for I own I have had ſuch) which remains now 
< unſatisfied. If ever an angel might be thought to guide the pen of a writer, ſurely 


- < the pen of that great and good man had ſuch an aſſiſtant.” The doctor readily con- 


curred in the praiſes of Dr. Barrow, and added You ſay you have had your doubts, 
* young gentleman; indeed, I did not know that—And pray, what were r doubts ? 


Whatever they were, fir,* ſaid Booth, they are now ſatisfied, as I believe thoſe of 
every impartial and ſenſible reader will be, if he will, with due attention, read over 


* theſe excellent ſermons. Very well, anſwered the doctor, © though I have converſed, 
< find, with a falſe brother kitherto, I am glad you are reconciled to truth at laſt, and 
© I hope your future faith will have ſome influence on your future life. I need not tell 


« you, fir,” replicd Booth, that will always be the caſe, where faith is ſincere, as I af- 


© ſure 
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© ſure you mine is. Indeed, I never was a raſh diſbeliever; my chief doubt was founded 


* on this, that as men appeared to me to act entirely from their paſſions, their actions 


could have neither merit nor demerit. A very worthy concluſion truly,“ cries the doc- 
tor; but if men act, as I believe they do, from their paſſions, it would be fair to con- 
* clude that religion to be true which: applies immediately to the ſtrongeſt of theſe paſ- 
* ſions, hope and fear, chuſing rather to rely on its rewards and puniſhments, than on 
* that native beauty of virtue which ſome - þ the antient philoſophers thought proper to 
recommend to their — hut we will defer this diſoourſe till another opportu- 
* nity z at preſent, as the devil hath thought proper to ſet you free, I will try if I can pre- 
* yail vn the bailiff to do the fame. | 
The doctor had really not ſo much money in town as Booth's debts amounted to, and 
therefore, though he would otherwiſe very willingly have paid it, he was forced to give 
bail to the action. For which purpoſe, as the bali was a man of great form, he was 
obliged to get another perſon to be bound with him. This perſon, however, the attor- 
ney undertook to procure, and immediately ſet out in queſt of him. | 
During his abſence the bailiff came into the room, and addreſſing himſelf to the doc- 
tor, ſaid, I think, fir, your name is Dr. Harriſon,” The doctor immediately acknow. 
ledged his name. Indeed, the bailiff had ſeen it to a bail-bond before. Why then, fir, 


aid the bailiff, there is a man above in a dying condition, that deſires the favour of 


* ſpeaking to you; I believe he wants to pray by him.” 

The bali himſelf was not more —— — — his office on all occaſions for his 
fee, than the doctor was to excevic his for nothing. Without making any further en- 
quiry therefore into the condition of the man, he immediately went up ſtairs. 

As ſoon as the bailiff returned down ſtairs, which was immediately after he had lodged 
the doctor in the room, Booth had the curioſity to aſk him who this man was. Why, 
* I don't know much of him,” ſaid the bailiff, I had him once in cuſtody before now, 


* I remember it was when your honour was here laſt; and now I remember too, he ſaid 


then he knew your honour very well. Indeed, I had ſome opinion of him at that time; 
for he ſpent his money very much like a gentleman ; but I have diſcovered ſince, that 
he is a poor fellow, and worth nothing. He is a mere ſhy cock, I have had the ſtuff 
about me this week, and could never get at him till this morning; nay, I don't be- 
* lieve we ſhould ever have found out his lodgings, had it not been for the attorney that 
* was here juſt now, who gave us information, And ſo we took him this morning by 
* a comical way enough. For we dreſſed up one of my men in women's cloaths, who 
told the people of the houſe, that he was his ſiſter juſt come to town: for we were told 
by the attorney, that he had ſuch a ſiſter, upon which he was let up ſtairs; and fo 
kept the door a jar till I and another ruſhed in. Let me tell you, captain, there are as 
good ſtratagems made uſe.of in our buſineſs as any in the army. | 

But pray, fir, ſaid Booth, did not you tell me this morning that the poor fel- 
© low was deſperately wounded ; nay, I think you told the doctor that he was a dying 
man? 

* I bad like to have forgot that,” cries the bailiff · Nothing would ſerve the gentle- 
man but that he muſt make reſiſtance, and he gave my man a blow with a ſtick; but 
* 1 ſoon quieted him, by giving him a wipe or two with a 4 oh Not that I believe I 
have done his buſineſs neither; but the fellow is faint-hearted, and the ſurgeon, I fancy, 
Tfrightens him more than he need. But however, let the worſt come to the worſt, 


* the law is all on my ſide, and it is only /e fendendo. The attorney that was here juſt 


* now told me fo, and bid me fear nothing : fot that he would ſtand my friend, and un- 
* dertake the cauſe; and he is a deviliſh good one at a defence at the Old-Baily, I pra- 
. i R$ | * miſe 
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9 me you. T have known him bring off ſeveral that every body thought would have 
© been hanged.” | | 
But fagpoſ: you ſhould be acquitted, ſaid Booth; would not the blood of this poor 
wretch lie a little heavy at your heart ? | | 

* Why ſhould it, captain, faid the bailiff. Is it not all done in a lawful way? why 
* will people reſiſt the law when they know the conſequence ? to be ſure, if a man was 
© to kill another in an unlawful manner as it were, and what the law calls murder, that 
is quite and clear another thing. I ſhould not care to be convicted of murder any more 
than another man. Why now, captain, you have been abroad in the wars they tell 
© me, and to be ſure muſt have killed men in your time. Pray, was you ever afraid after. 
© wards of ſeeing their ghoſts? * | | 

That is a different affair, cries Booth, but I would not kill a man in cold blood for 
© all the world. iu, | An. 

There is no difference at all, as I can ſee,” cries the bailiff. One is as much in the 
* way of buſineſs as the other. When gentlemen behave themſelves like unto gentle- 
men, I know how to treat them as ſuch as well as any officer the king hath. 
And when. they do not, why they muſt take what follows, and the law doth not call 
it murder. 5 

Booth very plainly ſaw that the bailiff had ſquared his conſcience exactly according to 
law, and that he could not eaſily ſubvert his way of thinking. He therefore gave up 
the cauſe, and defired the bailiff to expedite the bonds, which he promiſed to do, ſaying, 
he hoped he had uſed him with proper civility this time if he had not the laſt, and that 
he ſhould be remembered for it. 

But before we cloſe this chapter, we ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy an enquiry which may 
ariſe in our moſt favourite readers, (for ſo are the moſt curious) how it came to pals 


that ſuch a perſon as was doctor Harriſon ſhould employ ſuch a fellow as this Murphy. 


The caſe then was thus. This Murphy had been clerk to an attorney in the very lame 
town in which the doctor lived, and when he was out of his time, had ſet up with a 
character fair enough, and had married a maid ſervant of Mrs. Harris, by which means 
he had all the bufineſs to which that lady and her friends, in which number was the doc- 


tor, could recommend him. 
Murphy went on with his buſineſs, and thrived very well, till he happened to make 
an unfortunate ſlip, in which he was detected by a brother of the ſame calling. But 
though we call this by the gentle name of a flip, in reſpe& to its being ſo extremely 
common, 1t was a matter in which the law if it had ever come to its ears, would have 
paſſed a very ſevere. cenſure, being, indeed, no leſs than. perjury and ſubornation of 
jury. : | ö 
This brother attorney being a very good-natured man, and unwilling to beſpatter his 


.own profeſſion, and conſidering, perhaps, that the conſequence did in no wiſe affect the 


public, who had no manner of intereſt in the alternative, whether A. in whom the right 


Was, or B. to whem Mr. Murphy, by the means aforeſaid, had transferred it, ſucceeded 
in an action. We mention this particular, becauſe as this brother attorney was a very 


violent party man, and a profeſſed ſtiekler for the public, to ſuffer any injury to have 
been done to that, would have been highly inconſiſtent with his principles. K+ 

This gentleman therefore came to Mr. Murphy, and after ſhewing him that he had it 
in his power to convict him of the aforeſaid crime, very generouſly told him that he ha 
not the leaſt delight in bringing any man to deſtruction, nor the leaſt animoſity again 


him. All that he inſiſted 232 was, that he would not live in the ſame town or count) 


with one who had been guilty of ſuch an action. He then told Mr. Murphy that he 
would keep the ſecret on two conditions; the one was, that he immediately quitted that 
s country, 
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country; the other was, that he ſhould convince him he deſerved this kindneſs by his gra- 
titude, and that Murphy ſhould transfer to the other all the buſineſs which he then had 
in thoſe parts, and to which he could poſſibly recommend him. | 

It is the obſervation of a very wiſe man, that it is a very common exerciſe of wiſdom 
in this world, of two evils to chuſe the leaſt. The reader therefore cannot doubt but 
that Mr. Murphy complied with the alternative propoſed by his kind brother, and ac- 
cepted the terms on which ſecrecy was to be obtained. | 

This happened while the doctor was abroad, and with all this, except the departure of 
Murphy, not only the doctor, but the whole town (ſave his aforeſaid brother alone) 
were to this day unacquainted. 

The doctor at his return hearing that Mr. Murphy was gone, applied to the other at- 
torney in his affairs, who ſtill employed this Murphy as his agent in town, partly per- 
haps out of good-will to him, and partly from the recommendation of Miſs Harris ; for 
as he had married a ſervant of the family, and a particular favourite of her's, there can 
be no wonder that ſhe, who was entirely ignorant of the affair above related, as well as 
of his conduct in town, ſhould continue her favour to him. It will appear therefore, I 
apprehend, no longer ſtrange, that the doctor, who had ſeen this man but three times 
ſince his removal to town, and then converſed with him only on buſineſs, ſhould remain 
as ignorant of his life and character, as a man generally is of the character of the hack- 
ney-coachman who drives him. Nor doth it refle& more on the honour or underſtandin 
of the doctor under theſe circumſtances to employ Murphy, than it would if he had been 
driven about the town by a thief or a murderer. | | 


«on . 
HA. NI. 
What paſſed between the doctor and the fick man. 


E left the doctor in the laſt chapter with the wounded man, to whom the doctor 
in a very gentle voice ſpoke as follows: 

I am ſorry, friend, to ſee you in this ſituation, and am very ready to give you any 
comfort or aſſiſtance within my power. | | PTE: 

I thank you kindly, doctor, faid the man. Indeed, I ſhould not have preſumed 
to have ſent to you, had I not known your character: for though I believe I am not at 
© all known to you, I have lived many years in that town where you yourſelf had a 
* houſe : my name is Robinſon. I uſed to write for the attornies in thoſe parts, and I 
have been employed on your buſineſs in my time. | | 

* I do not recolle& you, nor your name, {aid the doctor; but conſider, friend, your 
moments are precious, and your buſineſs, as I am informed, is to offer up your prayers 
to that great being, before whom you are ſhortly to appear. But firſt, let me exhort 
you earneſtly to a moſt ſerious repentance of all your fins. 

O doctor,“ ſaid the man—* Pray, what is your opinion of a death-bed repentance ? 

© If repentance is lincere,* cries the doctor, I hope, through the mercies and merits 
* of our moſt powerful and benign interceſſor, it will never come too late. 

But do not you think, ſir,“ cries the man, that in order to obtain forgiveneſs of any 
great ſin we have committed by an injury done to our neighbours, it is neceſſary, as far 
as in us lies, to make all the amends we can to the party injured, and to undo, if poſſible, 
* the injury we have done. | | 

* Moſt undoubtedly,” cries the doctor; © our pretence to repentance would otherwiſe be 
* grols hypocriſy, and an impudent attempt to deceive and impoſe upon our creator 


* himſelf, 
Sſ2 © Indeed, 
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Indeed, I am of the fame opinion, ' cries the penitent; * and I think further, that 

this is thrown in my way, and hinted to me by that great being: for an accident hap. 
pened to me yeſterday, — which, as things have fallen out ſince, I think I plainly dif. 

* cern the hand of pravidence. I went yeſterday, fir, you muſt know, to a pawnbroker's, 

© to, pawn the laſt moveable, which, except the poor cloaths you ſee on my back, I am 

* worth in the world. While I was there, a young lady came in to pawn her picture. 

She had diſguiſed herſelf ſo much, and pulled her hood ſo over her face, that I did not 
- * know her while ſhe ſtaid, which was ſcarce three minutes. As ſoon as ſhe was pone, 

the pawnbroker taking the picture in his hand, cried out Upon my word this is the hang. 
© ſomeſt face I ever ſaw in my life. I deſired him to let me look on the picture, which he 

< readily did and I no ſooner caſt my eyes upon it, than the ſtrong reſemblance truck 

me, and I knew it to be Mrs. Booth.” | . 

Ws Booth } what Mrs. Booth?“ cries the doctor. 

Captain Booth's lady, the captain who is now below, ſaid the other. 

How!“ cries the doctor with great impetuoſity. 

© Have patience, ſaid the man, and you ſhall hear all. I expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe to 

the pawabroker, and aſked the lady's name. He anſwered that he knew not her name, 
but that ſhe was ſome undone wretch, who had the day before left all her cloaths with 


©. him in pawn. My e immediately flew in my face, and told me I had been acceſ- 
2. to this lady's ing. The ſudden ſhack ſo affected me, that, had it not been for 


*2 which the pawnbroker gave me, I believe I ſhould have ſunk on the ſpot.” 
Acceſfary to her undoing ? how acceſſary ?* ſaid the doctor. Pray tell me, for ! 
am impatient to hear. f | 

© I will tell you all, as faſt as I can,“ cries the ſick man. You know, good doctor, 
* that Mrs. Harris of our town had two daughters, this Mrs. Booth and another. Now, 
« fir, it ſeems the other daughter had, ſome way or other N her mother, a little 
before the old lady died, therefore ſhe made a will, and left all her fortune, except one 
* thouſand pound, to Mrs, Booth; to which will Mr. Murphy, myſelf, and another, 
who is now dead, were the witneſſes. Mrs. Harris afterwards died ſuddenly ; upon 
* which it was contrived, by her other daughter and Mr. Murphy to make a new will, 
* in which Mrs. Booth had a legacy of ten pound, and all the reſt was given to the 
+ other, ; To this will, Murphy, myſelf, and the fame third perſon, again ſet our 

6 A how wonderful is thy providetice,” cries the doctor Murphy, 


« fay | 

* Be himſetf, fir,* anſwered Robinſon ; * Murphy, who is the greateſt rogue, I belicve, 
* now in the world.” 

Pray, fir, proceed,“ cries the doctor. 

For this fervice, fir,” ſaid Robinſon, myſelf and the third perſon, one Carter, re- 
* ceived two hundred pound each. What reward Murphy himſelf had, 1 know not. 
« Carter died ſoon afterwards ; and from that time, at ſeveral payments, I have by threats 
* extorted above a hundred pound more.---And this, fir, is the whole truth, which | 
am ready to teſtify, if it would pleaſe heaven to prolong my life. 
Il I hope it will,“ cries the doctor; but ſomething muſt be done for fear of accidents 
will fend to counſel immediately, to know how to ſecure your teſtimony.---Whom 
can | get to ſend ? Stay, ay----he will do- but 1 know not where his houſe or his 
* chambers are----I will go myſelf----bur I may be wanted here.“ | 

While the doctor was in this violent agitation, the ſurgeon made his appearance. The 
doctor ſtood ſtill in a meditating poſture, while the ſurgeon examined his patient. After 
which, the doctor begged him to declare his opinion, and whether he thought the wounded 

man 
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man in any immediate danger of death. * I do not know,” anſwered the ſurgeon, what 
« you call immediate. He may live ſeveral days nay, he may recover. It is im- 
« poſſible to give any certain opinion in theſe caſes.” He then launched forth into a ſer 
of terms, which the doctor, with all his ſcholarſhip, could not underſtand. To ſay the 
truth, many of them were not to be found in any dictionary or lexicon. 

One diſcovery however the doctor made, and that was, that the ſurgeon was a ve 
ignorant, conceited fellow, and knew nothing of his profeſſion. He reſolved therefore 
to get better advice for the ſick ; but this he poſtponed at preſent, and applying himſelf 
to the ſurgeon, faid he ſhould be very much obliged to him, if he knew where to find 


ſuch a counſellor, and would fetch him thither. I ſhould not aſk ſuch a favour of you, 


* ſir,” ſays the doctor, if it was not on buſineſs of the laſt importance, or if I could find 


any other meſſenger.” 


I fetch - fir!” ſaid the ſurgeon very angrily. * Do you take me for a footman, or a 


porter? ] don't know who you are; but [I believe you are full as proper to go on ſuch 


* anerrand as I am,” (for as the doctor, who was juſt come off his journey, was very 
roughly dreſſed, the furgeon held him in no great reſpect.) The ſurgeon then called 
aloud from the top of the ſtairs, © Let my coachman draw up, and ftrutted off without 
any ceremony, telling his patient he would call again the next day. 

At this very inſtant arrived Murphy with the other bail, and finding Booth alone, he 
aſked the bailiff at the door, what was become of the doctor. Why the doctor,“ an- 
ſwered he, is above ſtairs, ing with — © How! cries Murphy. How 
came you not to carry him directly to Newgate, as you promiſed me ?? Why, be- 
* cauſe he was wounded,” cries the bailiff. © I thought it was charity to take care of him; 
and beſides, why ſhould one make more noiſe about the matter than is neceſſary?ꝰ And 
* Dr. Harriſon with him ?* ſaid Murphy. Yes, he is,“ ſaid the bailiff; he deſired to 


* ſpeak with the doctor very much, and they have been praying together almoſt this hour.” 


All is up, and undone,” cries Murphy. Let me come by, I have thought of ſome- 
* thing which I muſt do immediately.” 

Now as by means of the ſurgeon's leaving the door open, the doctor heard Murphy's 
voice naming Robinſon peeviſhly, he drew ſoftly to the top of the ſtairs, where he heard 
the foregoing dialogue ; and as foon as Murphy bad uttered his laſt words, and was mov- 
ing downwards, the doctor immediately ſallied from his poſt, running as faſt as he could, 
and crying ſtop the villain, ſtop the thief. 

The wanted no better hint to accelerate his pace; and having the ſtart of the 
doctor, got down ſtairs, and out into the ſtreet ; but the doctor was fo cloſe at his heels, 
and being in foot the nimbler of the two, he ſoon overtook him, and laid hold of him, 
as he would have done on either Broughton or Slack in the ſame cauſe. 

This action in the ftreet, accompanied with the frequent cry of ſtop thief by the doc- 


tor, during the chace, preſently drew together a large mob, who began, as is uſual, to 


enter i upon buſineſs, and to make ſtrict enquiry into the matter, in order to 
proceed to do juſtice in their ſummary way. | | 

Murphy, who knew well the temper of the mob, cried out, If you are a bailiff, ſhe 
me your writ. Gentlemen, he pretends to arreſt me here without a writ.” 

Upon this, one of the ſturdieſt and forwardeſt of the mob, and who by a ſuperior 
ſtrength of body, and of lungs, preſided in this aſſembly, declared he would ſuffer no 
ſuch thing. Dn me,” ſays he, away to the pump with the catch-pole directly 
; * av toe tha gentleman go------you ſhall not arreſt a man contrary 
to law.“ 


He 
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He then laid his hands on the doctor, who ſtill faſt griping the attorney, cried out: 
* He is a villain—l am no bailiff, but a clergyman, and this lawyer is guilty of forgery, 
and hath ruined a poor family.” 

* How!” cries the ſpokeſman----a lawyer !----that alters the caſe---- | 

Les, faith,” cries another of the mob, it is lawyer Murphy. I know him very 
well.“ 


And hath he ruined a poor family? like enough, faith, if he's a lawyer. Away with 


him to the juſtice immedaately.” 


The bailiff now came up deſiring to know what was the matter; to whom doctor Har. 
riſon anſwered, that he had arreſted that villain for forgery. How can you arreſt him, 
cries the bailiff, you are no officer, nor have any warrant? Mr. Murphy is a gentle- 
* man, and he ſhall be uſed as ſuch.” 


* Nay to be ſure,* cries the ſpokeſman, there ought to be a warrant; that's the 
truth on't.“ h | 


© There needs no warrant,* cries the doctor. I'accuſe him of felony ; and I know 
* ſo much of the law of England, that any man may arreſt a felon without any warrant 


Whatever. This villain hath undone a poor family; and I will die on the ſpot before ! 


part with him.” 1 | 

If the law be ſo,* cries the orator, *© that is another matter. And to be ſure, to ruin 
© a poor man is the greateſt of ſins. And being a lawyer too, makes it ſo much the 
< worſe---He ſhall go before the juſtice, d---n me if he ſnan't go before the juſtice. I ſays 


© the word, heſhall.? | 


I ſay he is a gentleman, and ſhall be uſed according to law,” cries the bailiff. And 
though you are a clergyman,* ſaid he to Harriſon, you don't ſhew yourſelf as one by 


© your actions.“ deus 
* That's a bailiff,* cries one of the mob one lawyer will always ſtand by another; 


but I think the clergyman is a very good man, and acts becoming a clergyman to ſtand 


© by the poor.” es wag Be pede ER : 
At which words the mob all gave a great ſhout, and ſeveral cried out: Bring him 


along, away with him to the juſtice.” 


And now a conſtable appeared, and with an authoritative voice declared what he was, 
produced his ſtaff, and demanded the peace. 


The doctor then delivered his priſoner over to the officer, and charged him with felony ; 


the conſtable received him; the attorney ſubmitted ; the bailiff was huſhed ; and the 


vaves of the mob immediately ſubſided. | | 
Ihe doctor now balanced with himſelf how he ſhould proceed; at laſt he determined 
to leave Booth a little longer in captivity, and not quit ſight of Murphy, before he had 
lodged him ſafe with a magiſtrate. They then all moved forwards to the juſtice ; the 
conſtable and his priſoner marching firſt, the doctor and the bailiff following next, and 


about five thouſand mob, (for no leſs number were aſſembled in a very few minutes) fol- 


lowing in the proceſſion. 


They found the magiſtrate juſt ſitting down to his dinner; however, when he was ac- 
quainted with the doctor's profeſſion, he — admitted him, and heard his buſi- 
nels. Which he no ſooner perfectly underſtood, with all its circumſtances, than he re- 
ſolved, though it was then very late, and he had been fatigued all the morning with pub- 
lic buſineſs, to poſtpone all retreſhment till he had diſcharged his duty. He accordingly 
adjourned the priſoner and his cauſe to the bailiff's houſe, whither he himſelf with the 
doctor immediately repaired, and whither the attorney was followed by a much larger num- 
ber of attendants than he had been honoured with before. | AP 


? 
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AF. VIE 
In which the hiſtory draws towards a concluſion. 


OTHING could exceed the aſtoniſhment of Booth at the behaviour of the doc- 
tor, at the time when he ſallied forth in purſuit of the attorney; for which 


it was ſo impoſſible for him to account in any manner whatever. He remained a long 


time in the utmoſt torture of mind, till at laſt the bailiff's wife came to him, and aſked 
him if the doctor was not a mad · man; and in truth he could hardly defend him from that 
imputation. g 

While he was in this perplexity, the maid of the houſe brought him a meſſage from 
— 1 deſiring the favour of ſeeing him above ſtairs. With this he immediately 
complied. 

When theſe two were alone together, and the key turned on them (for the bailiffs 
wife was a moſt careful perſon, and never omitted that ceremony in the abſence of her 
huſband, having always at her tongue's end that excellent proverb of Safe bind, ſafe 
oy Robinſon looking ſtedfaſtly upon Booth, ſaid, * I believe, fir, you ſcarce remem- 
© ber me,” 

Booth anſwered, that he thought he had ſeen his face ſomewhere before ; but could not 
then recollect when or where. | 

Indeed, fir,* anſwered the man, it was a place which no man can remember with 
« 3 \ But do you not remember, a few weeks ago, that you had the misfortune to 
« _ a ©" ag priſon in this town, where you loſt a trifling ſum at cards to a fellow 
« priſoner ?? | 

This hint ſufficiently awakened Booth's memory, and he now recollected the features of 
his old friend Robinſon. He anſwered him a little ſurlily, I know you now very well; 
but I did not imagine you would ever have reminded me of that tranſaQtion.” 

Alas, fir!* anſwered Robinſon, * whatever happened then was very trifling, compared 
to the injuries I have done you; but if my life be ſpared long enough, I will now undo 
$ = all 4 and as I have been one of your worſt enemies, I will now be one of your beft. 
friends. | | 

He was juſt entering upon his ſtory, when a noiſe was heard below, which might” be- 
almoſt compared to what hath been heard in Holland, when the dykes have given way, 
and the ocean in an inundation breaks in upon the land. It ſeemed indeed as if the whole 
world was burſting into the houſe at once. | 

Booth was a man of great firmneſs of mind, and he had need of it all at this inftant. 
As for poor Robinſon, the uſual concomitants of guilt attended him, and he began-to- 
tremble in a violent manner. 

The firſt perſon who aſcended the ſtairs was the doctor, who no ſooner-ſaw Booth tiran 
he ran to him and embraced him, crying, My child, I-wiſh you joy with all my heart. 
+ Your ſufferings are all at an end; and providence- hath done you. the juſtice at laſt, 
* which it will one day or other render to all men.---Yaeu will. hear all preſently ; but I 
can now only tell you, that your ſiſter is diſcovered; and the eſtate is your own.“ 

Booth was in ſuch confuſion, that he ſcarce made any anſwer ; and now appeared the 
juſtice and his clerk, and immediately afterwards the conſtable with his priſoner, the bai- 
lf, and as many more as could poſſibly crowd up ſtairs. 

The doctor now addreſſed himſelf to the ſick man, and defired him to repeat the ſame 


information before the juſtice which he had made already; to which. Robiſon. readily | 


conſented. 3 
ile 
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While the clerk was taking down the information, the attorney expreſſed a very impa- 


tient deſire to ſend inſtantly for his clerk ; and expreſſed ſo much uneaſineſs at the con- 


fuſion in which he had left his papers at home, that a thought ſuggeſted itſelf to the doc- 
tor, that if his houſe was ſearched, ſome lights, and evidence, relating to this affair, 
would certainly be found; he therefore deſired the juſtice to grant a ſearch-warrant im- 
mediately, to ſearch his houſe. | 

The juſtice anſwered that he had no ſuch power. That if there was any ſuſpicion of 
ſtolen goods, he could grant a warrant to ſearch for them. 

How, fir!” ſaid the doctor, can you grant a warrant to ſearch a man's houle for a 
< ſilver tea- „and not in a caſe like this, where a man is robbed of his whole eſtate ? 

© Hold, fir,“ ſays the ſick man, I believe I can anſwer that point; for I can ſwear he 
* hath ſeveral title deeds of the eſtate now in his poſſeſſion, which I am ſure were ſtolen 
from the right owner.” | | 

The juſtice ſtill heſitated. He ſaid title deeds favoured of the reality, and it was not 
felony to teal them. If, indeed, they were taken away in a box, then it would be fe- 
lony to ſteal the box. | 

Savour of the 1 of the fartality,” ſaid the doctor. I never heard ſuch 
< incomprehenſible non This is impudent, as well as childiſh trifling with the lives 
and properties of men.” | 

© Well, fir,* ſaid Robinſon, © I now am ſure I can do his buſineſs; for I know he 
* hath a ſilver cup in his poſſeſſion, which is the property of this gentleman, (meaning 
Booth) and how he got it but by ſtealth, let him account if he can.” 

That will do,” cries the juſtice with great pleaſure. * That will do; and if you will 
charge him en oath with that, I will inſtantly grant my warrant to ſearch his houſe for 
* it. And 1 will go and ſee it executed,” cries the doctor: for it was a maxim of his, 
that no man could deſcend below himſelf in doing any act which may contribute to pro- 
tect an innocent perſon, or to bring a rogue to the gallows. 

The oath was inſtantly taken, the warrant figned, and the doctor attended the conſtable 
in the execution of it. | | 

The clerk then proceeded in taking the information of Robinſon, and had juſt finiſhed 


it, when the doctor returned with the utmoſt joy in his countenance, and declared that 


he had ſufficient evidence of the fact in his poſſeſſion. He had indeed two or three let- 


ters from Miſs Harris, in anſwer to the attorney's frequent demands of money for ſecrecy, 


that fully explained the whole villainy. 


The juſtice now aſked the priſoner what he had to ſay for himſelf, or whether he choſe 
to ſay any thing in his own defence. 

« Sir,” faid the attorney with great confidence, © I am not to- defend myſelf here. It 
* will be of no ſervice to me; for I know you neither can, nor will diſcharge me. But 
I am extremely innocent of all this matter, as I doubt not but to make appear to the 


_ © ſatisfaCtion of a court of Juſtice.” — 


The legal previous ceremonies were then gone through of binding over the proſecutor, 


&c. and then the attorney was committed to Newgate ; whither he was eſcorted amudit 
the acclamations of the populace. 


When Murphy was departed, and a little calm reſtored in the houſe, the juſtice made 


his compliments of congratulation to Booth; who, as well as he conld in his preſent tu- 


mult of joy, returned his thanks to both the magiſtrate and the doctor. They were now 
all preparing to depart, when Mr. Bondum ftept up to Booth, and faid: * Hold, fr, 


you have forgot one thing-----you have not given bail yet.” 


. This 


is 
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This occaſioned ſome diſtreſs at this time; for the attorney's friend was departed ; but 
when the juſtice heard this, he immediately offered himſelf as the other bondſman ; and 
thus ended the affair. 

It was now paſt ſix o'clock, and none of the gentlemen had yer dined. They very 
readily therefore accepted the magiſtrate's invitation, and went all together. to his houſe. - 

And now the very firſt thing that was done, even before they ſet Jon to dinner, was 
to diſpatch a meſſenger to one of the beſt ſurgeons in town, to take care of Robinſon ; 
and another meſſenger to Booth's lodgings, to prevent Amelia's concern at their ſtaying 
ſo long. ; 
| The latter however was to little purpoſe ; for Amelia's patience had been worn out 
before, and ſhe had taken a hackney-coach, and driven to the bailiff's, where ſhe ar- 
rived a little after the departure of her huſband, and was thence directed to the juſtice's. 

Though there was no kind of reaſon for Amelia's fright at hearing, that her huſband 
and doctor Harriſon were gone before the juſtice ; and though ſhe indeed imagined that 
they were there in the light of complainants, not of offenders; yet ſo tender were her 
fears for her huſband, and ſo much had her gentle ſpirits been lately agitated, that ſhe 
had a thouſand apprehenſions of ſhe knew not what. When ſhe arrived therefore at the 
houſe, ſhe ran directly into the room, where all the company were at dinner, ſcarce know- 
ing what ſhe did, or whither ſhe was going. 

She found her huſband in ſuch a ſituation, and diſcovered ſuch chearfulneſs in his 
countenance, that ſo violent a turn was given to her ſpirits, that ſhe was juſt able, with 
the aſſiſtance of a glaſs of water, to ſupport herſelf. She ſoon however recovered her 
—_— and in a little time began to eat what might indeed be almoſt called her 

The juſtice now wiſhed her joy of what had happened that day; for which ſhe kindly 
thanked him, apprehending he meant the liberty of her huſband. His worſhip might 
perhaps have explained himſelf more largely, had not the doctor given him a timely 
wink z for this wiſe and good man was fearful of making ſuch a diſcovery all at once to 
Amelia, leſt it ſhould overpower her; and luckily the juſtice's wife was not well enough- 
acquainted with the matter to ſay any thing more on it than barely to aſſure the lady that 
the joined in her huſband's congratulation. | 

Amelia was then in a clean white gown, which ſhe had that day redeemed, . and was, 
indeed, dreſſed all over with great neatneſs and exactneſs; with the glow therefore which 
aroſe in her features from finding her huſband releaſed from his captivity, ſhe made ſo 
charming a figure, that ſhe attracted the eyes of the magiſtrate and of his wife, and they 
both agreed when they were alone, that they had never ſeen ſo charming a creature; nay, 


Booth himſelf afterwards told her that he ſcarce ever remembered her to look ſo extremely 


beautiful as ſhe did that evening. SE 

Whether Amelia's beauty, or the reflexion on the remarkable act of juſtice he had per 
formed; or whatever motive filled the magiſtrate with extraordinary good humour, and: 
opened his heart and cellars, I will not determine; but he gave them ſo hearty a wel - 
come, and they were all ſo pleaſed with each other, that Amelia, for that one night, 
truſted the care of her children to the woman where they lodged, nor did the company 
riſe from table till the clock ſtruck eleven. | ; 

They then ſeparated. Amelia and Booth having been ſet down at their lodgings, re- 
tired into each other's arms; nor did Booth that evening, by the doctor's advice, men- 
tion one word of the grand affair to his wife. 


Vor. IV. | Tt CHAP: 
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HAP. VIII. 
Thus this hiſtory draws nearer to a couoluſion. 


'N the morning early Amelia received the following letter from Mrs. Atkinſon, 


The ſurgeon of the regiment, to which the captain my huſband lately belonged, and 
who came this evening to ſee the captain, hath almoſt frightened me out of my wits by 
a ſtrange ſtory of your huſband being committed to priſon by a juſtice of peace for for. 
gery. For Heaven's ſake ſend me the truth. If my huſband can be of any ſervice, 
weak as he is, he will be carried in a chair to ſerve a brother officer for whom he hath a 
regard, which I need not mention. Or if the ſum of twenty pound will be of any ſer- 
- vice to you, I will wait upon. you with it the moment I can get my cloaths on, the 
— you receive this ; for it is too late to ſend to night, The captain begs his 
<; hearty ſervice: and reſpects, and believe me, 
: ; Dear Madam, 
Jour ever affectionate friend, 
and humble ſervant, 
F. Atkinſon!" 


"When Amelia read this letter to Booth, they were both equally ſurpriſed, ſhe. at the 
commitment of forgery, and he at ſeeing ſuch a letter from Mrs. Atkinſon ; for he was a 
ſtranger yet to the reconciliation that had happened. | 
Booth's doubts were firſt ſatisfied by Amelia, from which he received uu pleaſure ; 
for he really had a very great affection and fondneſs for Mr. Atkinſon, who, indeed, ſo 
well deſerved it. my dear,“ ſaid he to Amelia ſmiling, * ſhall we accept this 
< generous offer ? 
* Ofy! no certainly,” anſwered ſhe. 3 5 
Why not, cries Booth, it is but a trifle; and yet it will be of 2 ſervice to us? 
But conſider, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © how ill theſe poor people can ſpare it. 
; yy can ſpare it for a little while, ſaid Booth, and we ſhall ſoon pay it them 
again 
* When, my dear?” ſaid Amelia. Do, my dear Will, conſider our wretched cir- 
© cumſtances. I beg you let us go into the country immediately, and live upon bread 
© and water, till fortune pleaſes to ſmile upon us. 
L am convinced that day is not far off, ſaid Booth. However, give me leave to 
* ſend an anſwer to Mrs. Atkinſon, that we ſhall be glad of her company immediately 
to breakfaſt. 
Lou know I never contradict you,” faid ſhe, but I aſſure it is contrary to my incli- 
nations to take this money. | 
Well, ſuffer me,* cries he, © to act this once contrary to your inclinations.” He then 
writ a ſhort note to Mrs. Atkinſon, and diſpatched it away immediately; which, when 
he had done, Amelia ſaid, I ſhall be glad of Mrs. Atkinſon's company to breakfaſt; 
but yet I wiſh you would oblige me in refuſing this money. Take five guineas only. 
That is indeed ſuch a ſum, as, if we never ſhould p ay it, would fit lignt on my mind. 
The laſt perſons in the world from whom I would receive favours of that ſort, are the 
poor and generous. : 
Tou can receive favours only from the generous, cries Booth: and, to be plain 
* with yau, there are very few who are-generous that are not poor. « What 
7 | : 
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What think you,“ ſaid ſhe, ©* of Dr. Harriſon ? | 

© I do aſſure you,“ ſaid Booth, he is far from being rich. The doctor hath an in- 
come of little more than ſix hundred pound a year; and I am convinced he gives away 
four of it. Indeed, he is one of the beſt oeconomiſts in the world; but yet I am poſi- | 
© tive he never was at any time poſſeſſed of five hundred pound ſince he hath been a man. : 
Conſider, dear Emely, the late obligations we have to this gentleman, it would be un- f 
reaſonable to expect more, atleaſt at preſent; my half pay is mortgaged for a year to | 
come. How then ſhall we live? — | 

= our labour,* anſwered ſhe, © I am able to labour, and I am ſure I am not aſhamed + 
ot It, | 

And do you really think you can ſupport ſuch a life? | 

I am fure I could be happy in it,“ anſwered Amelia.- © And why not I as well as a 
thouſand others, who have not the happineſs of -ſuch*a-huſband to make life delicious? 

* why ſhould I complain of my hard fate, while ſo manyz who are much poorer than T, 
© enjoy theirs, Am I of a ſuperior rank of being to the wife of the honeſt labourer ? am 
I not partaker of one common nature with her? 

My 3 cries Booth, it delights : me to hear you talk thus, and for a reaſon you 
ittle gueſs; for I am aſſured that one who can ſo heroically endure adverſity, will bear 
proſperity with equal greatneſs of ſoul ; for the mind that cannot be dejected by the for- 
* mer, is not likely to be tranſported with the latter,” 

If it had pleaſed Heaven, cried ſhe, * to have tried me, I think, at leaſt I hope 1 
* ſhould have preſerved my humility. : 1 

Then, my dear, ſaid he, I will relate you a dream-I had laſt night. Tou know you = 
lately mentioned a dream of yours. 

Do fo,” ſaid ſhe, l am attentive? ' 

* I dreamt,” ſaid he, this night that we were in the moſt miſerable ſituation imagina- 
ble. Indeed, in the ſituation we were yeſterday- morning; or rather worſe, that I was 
* aid in a priſon for debt, and that you wanted a morſel of bread to feed the mouths of 
your hungry children. At length (for nothing you know is quicker than the tranſition : 
in dreams) Dr. Harriſon methought came to me, with chearfulneſs and joy in his coun- . 
© tenance." The priſon doors immediately flew open; and Dr. Harriſon introduced you, 
gayly, though not richly dreſſed. That you gently chid me for ſtaying fo long; all on 
* ſudden appeared a coach with four horſes to it, in which was a maid ſervant with our 
* two children. We both immediately went into the coach, and taking our leave of the 
doctor, ſet out towards your country houſe : for yours, I dreamt it was ——1 only aſk . 
* you now if this was real, and the tranſition almoſt as ſudden, could you ſupport it? 

Amelia was going to anſwer when Mrs. Atkinſon came into- the room, and after very 
little previous ceremony preſented Booth with a bank note, which he received of her, ſay- 
ing, he would very ſoon repay it: a promiſe that a little offended Amelia, as ſhe thought 
he had no chance of keeping it. 

The doctor preſently arrived, and the company ſat-down- to breakfaſt, during. which 
Mrs. Atkinſon entertained them with the hiſtory of the doctors that had attended her 
huſband, by whoſe advice Atkinſon was recovered from every thing but the weakneſs . 
which his diſtemper had occaſioned. 

When the tea-table was removed, Booth told the doctor that he had acquainted his 
wife with a dream he had laſt night. 1 dreamt, doctor,“ ſaid he, that ſhe was reſtored . 
* to her eſtate, | 

Very well,” ſaid the doctor; and if I am to be the Oniropolis, I believe the dream 
vill come to paſs. To ſay the truth, I have rather a better opinion of dreams than 
Herace had. Old Homer ſays they came from Jupiter; and as to your dream, I . . 

e * often. 
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lowing note upon the words right owner: 
.* lady of the higheſt merit, whoſe maiden name was Harris, and who ſome time ſince 


If Jupiter doth not immediately execute his ven 
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« often had it in my waking thoughts, that ſome time or other that roguery (for fo J 


was always convinced it was) would be brought to light: for the fame Homer ſays, ay 
+ you, madam, {meaning Mrs. Atkinſon) very well know, 
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T have no Greek ears, fir, ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon. I believe 1 could underſtand it in 
* the delphin Homer. 

I with,” cries he, © my dear child, (to Amelia) you would read a little in the Delphin 
* Ariſtotle, or elſe in ſome chriſtian divine, to learn a doctrine which you will one day 
have a uſe for. I mean to bear the hardeſt of all human conflicts, and ſupport with an 
even temper, and without any violent tranſports of mind, a ſudden guſt of proſperity. 
Indeed,“ cries Amelia, I ſhould almoſt think my huſband and you, doctor, had ſome 
very good news to tell me, by your uſing, both of you, the ſame introduction. As far 
as I know myſelf, I think I can anſwer, I can ſupport any degree of proſperity, and! 
think I yeſterday ſhewed I could: for I do aſſure you, it is not in the power of fortune 
to try me with ſuch another tranſition from grief to joy, as I conceived from ſeeing my 
* huſband in priſon and at liberty. 


Well, you are a good girl,” cries the doctor, and after I have put on my ſpectacles 


I will try you. 


The doctor then took out a news paper, and read as follows : 


* Yeſterday-one Murphy, an eminent attorney at law, was committed to +04, 19h for 
the forgery of a will under which an eſtate hath been for many years detained 


rom the 
„right owner.“ 


ow in this paragraph there is ſomething very remarkable, and that is——that it is 
true: but opus oft explanatum. In the delphin edition of this news paper, there is the fol- 


The right owner of this eſtate is a young 


* was married to an idle fellow, one lieutenant Booth. And the beſt hiſtorians aſſure 
us, that letters from the elder ſiſter of this lady, which manifeſtly prove the forgery, 


< and clear up the whole affair, are in the hands of an old perſon, called Dr. Harriſon. 


And is this really true,* cries Amelia? 
* Yes, really, and ſincerely,“ cries the doctor. The whole eſtate : for your mother 


© left it you all, and is as ſurely yours, as if you was already in poſſeſſion. 


+ Gracious Heaven, cries ſhe, * falling on her knees, I thank you.'—— And then 


ſtarting up, ſhe ran to her huſband, and embracing him, cried, My dear love, I wiſh 
you joy: and I ought in gratitude to wiſh it you: for you are the cauſe of mine. 1: 


is upon yours, and my children's account, that I principally rejoice. | 
Mrs. Arkinſon roſe from her chair, and jumped about the room for joy, repeating, 


Turne, quod optanti divim promittere nemo 
. Augderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultro +. 


* preſlioi.s ſhall fall heavily on their own heads, and on their wives and children.” 


* + What none of all the Gods could grant thy vows, 
That, Turnus, this auſpicious day $, 


geance ; he will however execute it at laſt ; and ther trani- 


Amelia 
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Amelia now threw herſelf into z chair, complained ſhe was a little faint, and begged 
a glaſs of water. The doctor adviſed her to be blooded ; but ſhe refuſed, ſaying, ſhe re- 
quired a vent of another kind. She then deſired her children to be brought to her, 
whom ſhe immediately caught in her arms, and having profuſely cried over them for ſe- 
veral minutes, declared ſhe was eaſy. After which, ſhe ſoon regained her uſual temper 
and complexion. 

That day they dined together, and in the afternoon they all, except the doctor, viſited 
captain Atkinſon; he repaired to the bailiff's houſe to viſit the ſick man, whom he found 
very chearful, the ſurgeon having aſſured him that he was in no danger. 

The doctor had a long ſpiritual diſcourſe with Robinſon, who aſſured him that he ſin- 
cerely repented of his palt life, that he was reſolved to lead his future days in a different 
manner, and to make what amends he could for his ſins to the ſociety by bringing one of the 
greateſt rogues in it to juſtice, There was a circumſtance which much pleaſed the doctor, 
and made him conclude that, however Robinſon had been corrupted by his old maſter, he 
had naturally a good diſpoſition, This was, that Robinſon declared he was chiefly induced 
to the diſcovery by what had happened at the pawnbroker's, and by the miſeries which he 
there perceived he had been inſtrumental in bringing on Booth and his family. 

The next day Booth and his wife, at the doctor's inſtance, dined with colonel James 
and his lady, where they were received with great civility, and all matters were accom- 
modated, without Booth ever knowing a ſyllable of the challenge even to this day. 

The doctor inſiſted very ſtrongly on having Miſs Harris taken into cuſtody, and ſaid, 
if ſhe was his ſiſter, he would deliver her to juſtice. He added beſides, that it was im- 
poſſible to ſkreen her, and carry on the proſecution, or, indeed, recover the eſtate. Ame- 
lia at laſt begged the delay of one day only, in which time ſhe wrote a letter to her ſiſter 
informing her of the diſcovery, and the danger in which ſhe ſtood, and begged her ear- 
neſtly to make her eſcape, with many aſſurances that ſhe would never ſuffer her to know 
any diſtreſs. This letter ſhe ſent away expreſs, and it had the deſired effect: for Miſs 
Harris having received ſufficient information from the attorney to the ſame purpoſe, im- 
mediately ſet out for Pool, and from thence to France, carrying with her all her money, 
moſt of her cloaths, and ſome few jewels. She had, indeed, packed up plate and jewels 
to the value of two thouſand pound and upwards. But Booth, to whom Amelia com- 
municated the letter, prevented her, by ordering the man that went with the expreſs, (who 
had been a ſerjeant of the foot guards recommended to him by Atkinſon) to ſuffer the 
lady to go whither ſhe pleaſed, but not to- take any thing with her except her cloaths, 


which he was carefully to ſearch. Theſe orders were obeyed punctually, and with theſe 


ſhe was obliged to comply. | ; 

Two days after the bird was flown, a warrant from the lord chief juſtice arrived to take 
her up, the meſſenger of which returned with the news of her flight, highly to the ſatiſ- 
r* of Amelia, and eonſequently of Booth, and, indeed, not greatly to the grief of 
the doctor. 

About a week afterwards, Booth and Amelia, with their children, and captain Atkin- 
ſon and his lady, all ſet forwards together for Amelia's houſe, where they arrived amidſt 
the acclamations of all the neighbours, and every public demonſtration of joy. 

They found the houſe ready prepared to receive them by Atkinſon's friend, the old 
ſerjeant, and a good dinner prepared for them by Amelia's old nurſe, who was addreſſed 
with the utmoſt duty by her ſon and daughter, molt affectionately careſſed by Booth and 
his wife, and by Amelia's abſolute command ſeated next to herſelf at the table. At which, 
perhaps, were aſſembled ſome of the belt and happieſt people then in the world. 


CHAP. 
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e. IF. 
| | In which the hiſtory is concluded. 


AVING brought our hiſtory to a concluſion, as to thoſe points in which we pre: 
ſume our reader was chiefly intereſted, in the foregoing chapter ; we ſhall in this, 


by way of epilogue, endeavour to ſatisfy his curioſity, as to what hath ſince happened to 


the principal perſonages of whom we have treated in the foregoing pages. 

Colonel James and his lady, after living in a polite manner for many years together, at 
laſt agreed to live in as polite a manner aſunder. The colonel hath kept Miſs Matthews 
ever ſince, and is at length grown to doat on her (though now very diſagreeable in her per- 
fon, and immenſely fat) to ſuch a degree, that he ſubmits to be treated by her in the moſt 
tyrannical manner. | | 

He allows his lady eight hundred pounds a year, with which ſhe divides her time be- 
tween Tunbridge, Bath, and London, and paſſes about nine hours in the twenty-four at 
cards. Her income is lately increaſed by three thouſand pounds left her by her brother co- 


lonel Bath, who was killed in a duel about fix years ago, by a gentleman who told the colo- 
nel he differed from him in opinion, | 


The noble peer and Mrs. Elliſon have been both dead ſeveral years, and both of the 
conſequences of their favourite vices; Mrs. Ellifon having fallen a martyr to her liquor, 


and the other to his amours, by which he was at laft become ſo rotten, that he ſtunk 
above ground. 


The attorney, Murphy, was brought to his trial at the Old-Bailey, where, after much 


— pg about the meaning of a very plain act of parliament, he was at length con- 
victed . 75 and was ſoon afterwards hanged at Tyburn. | 

The witneſs for ſome time ſeemed to reform his life, and received a ſmall penſion from 
Booth ; after which, he returned to vicious courſes, took a purſe on the highway, was de- 


tected and taken, and followed the laſt ſteps of his old maſter.” So apt are men, whoſe 


manners have been once thoroughly corrupted, to return, from any dawn of an amend- 
ment, into the dark paths of vice. 


As to Miſs Harris, ſhe lived three years with a broken heart at Boulogne, where ſhe 


received annually fifty pounds from her ſiſter, who was hardly prevailed on by Dr. Harri- 
ſon not to ſend her a hundred, and then died in a moſt miſerable manner. 
Mr. Atkinſon upon the whole hath led a very happy life with his wife, though he hath 
been ſometimes obliged to pay proper homage to her ſuperior underſtanding and know- 
ledge. This, however, he chearfully ſubmits to, and ſhe makes him proper returns of 
fondneſs. They have two fine boys, of whom they are equally fond. He is lately ad- 
vanced to the rank of captain, and laſt ſummer both he and his wife paid a viſit of three 
months to Booth and his wife. 

Dr. Harriſon is grown old in years, and in honour; beloved and reſpected by all his 
pariſhioners, and by all his neighbours. He divides his time between his pariſh, his old 
town, and Booth's — at which laſt place he had, two years ago, a gentle fit of the gout, 
being the firſt attack of that diſtemper. During this fit, Amelia was his nurſe, and her 
two oldeſt daughters fat up alternately with him for a whole week. The eldeſt of theſe 
girls, whoſe name is Amelia, is his favourite; ſhe is the picture of her mother, and it 
13 thought the doctor hath diſtinguiſhed her in his will; for he hath declared that he will 
leave his whole fortune, except ſome few charities, among Amelia's children. 

As to Booth and Amelia, . ſeems to have made them large amends for the tricks 


ſhe played them in their youth. They have, ever ſince the above period of this biſtory 
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enjoyed an uninterrupted courſe of health and happineſs. In about ſix weeks after Booth's 
firſt coming into the country, he went to London, and paid all his debts of honour ; after 
which, and a ſtay of two days only, he returned into the country, and hath never ſince 
been thirty miles from home. He hath two boys and four girls ; the eldeſt of the boys, 
he, who hath made his appearance in this hiſtory, is juſt come from the univerſity, and is 
one of the fineſt gentlemen, and beſt ſcholars of his age. The ſecond is juſt going from 
ſchool, and is intended for the church, that being his own choice. His eldeſt daughter is 
a woman grown, but we mult not mention her age. A marriage was propoſed to her the 
other day with a young fellow of a good eſtate, but ſhe never would Ge im more than 
once; for Dr. Harriſon,“ ſays ſhe, told me he was illiterate, and I am ſure he is ill 
* natured.* The ſecond girl is three years younger than her ſiſter, and the others are yet 
children. 

Amelia is till the fineſt woman in England of her age. Booth himſelf often avers ſhe 
is as handſome as ever. Nothing can equal the ſerenity of their lives. Amelia declared 
to me the other day, that ſhe did not remember to have ſeen her huſband out of humour 
theſe ten years; and upon my inſinuating to her, that he had the beſt of wives, ſhe an- 
ſwered with a ſmile, that ſhe ought to be ſo, for that he had made her the happieſt of 
women, 
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CONVERSATION. 


AN is ome repreſented as an animal formed for, and delighted in, ſociety : 
In this ſtate alone, it is ſaid, his various talents can be exerted, his numberleſs 
neceſſities relieved, the dangers he is expoſed to can be avoided, and many of 


the pleaſures he eagerly affects, enjoyed. If theſe aſſertions be, as I think they are, un- 
y and obviouſly certain, thoſe few who have denied be a ſocial animal, 


have left us theſe two folutions of their conduct: either that tiere are men as bold in denial, 


a can be found in aſſertion ; and, as Cicero ſays, there is no abſurdity which ſome philoſo- 


her or other hath not aſſerted ; ſo we may ſay, there is no truth ſo glaring, that ſome 
ye not denied it. Orelſe ; that theſe rejecters of ſociety borrow all their information 
— 88 ions, and ate, indeed, themſelves the only exceptions to the 
ve ge | 
But to leave ſuch perſons to thoſe who have t them more worthy of an anſwer ; 


there are others who are ſo ſcemingly fond of this ſocial ſtate, that they are underſtood | 


abſolutely to confine it to their own ies ; and, entirely excluding the tamer and gent- 
ler, the herding and flocking parts of the creation, from all benefits of it, to ſet up this 
as one grand general diſtinction, between the human and the brute ſpecies. 


Shall we conclude this denial of all fociety to the nature of brutes, which ſeems to be 
in defiance-of every day's obſervation, to be as bold, as the denial of it to the nature of 
men ? or, may we not more juſtly derive the error from an improper underſtanding of this 

o thoſe who utterly deny it 


word Society in too confined and f| a ſenſe? in a word; 
to the brutal nation, mean any other by ſociety than converſation ? 
Now if we comprehend them in this ſenſe, as I think we very reaſonably may, the diſ- 
tinction appears to me to be truly juſt ; for though other animals are not without all uſe of 


ſociety, yet this noble branch of it ſeems, of all the inhabitants of this globe, confined | 


to man only; the narrow power of communicating ſome few ideas of luſt, or fear, or an- 
ger, which may be obſervable in brutes, falling infinitely ſhort of what is commonly 


meant by converſation, as may be deduced from the origination of the word itſelf, che 


only accurate guide to knowledge. The primitive and literal ſenſe of this word, is, I ap- 
prehend, to turn round together ; and in its more copious uſage we intend by it, that re- 
Uu 2 ciprocal 
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ciprocal interchange of ideas, by which truth is examined, things are, in a manner, turned 
round, and ſifted, and all our knowledge communicated to each other. 

In this reſpect man ſtands, I conceive, diſtinguiſhed from, and ſuperior to, all other 
earthly creatures: it is this privilege, which, while he is inferior in ſtrenth to ſome, in 
ſwiftneſs to others; without horns, or claws,. or tuſks to attack them, or even to defend 
-himſelf againſt them, hath made him maſter of them all. Indeed, in other views, how. 
ever vain men may be of their abilities, they are greatly inferior to their animal neigh. 
bours. With what envy muſt a ſwine, or a much leſs voracious animal, be ſurveyed by 
a glutton ; and how contemptible muſt the talents of other ſenſualiſts appear, when op- 
poſed, perhaps, to ſome of the loweſt and meaneſt of brutes: but in converſation man 
ſtands alone, at leaſt in this part of the creation; he leaves all others behind him at his 
firſt ſtart, and the greater progreſs he makes, the greater diſtance is between them. 

Converſation is of three ſorts. Men are ſaid to converſe with God, with themſelves, 
and with one another. The two firſt of theſe have been ſo liberally and excellently ſpoken 
to by others, that I ſhall, at prelent, paſs them by, and confine myſelf, in this eſſay, to 
the third only: ſince it ſeems to me amazing, that this grand buſineſs of our lives, the 
foundation of every thing, either uſeful or pleaſant, ſhould have been fo lightly treated 
of; that while there is ſcarce a profeſſion or handicraft in life, however mean and con- 
temptible, which is not abundantly furniſhed with proper rules to the attaining its per- 
fection, men ſhould. be left almoſt totally in the dark, and without the leaſt light to di- 
rect, or any guide to conduct them in the proper exerting of thoſe talents, which are 
the nobleſt privilege of human nature, and productive of all rational happineſs ; and the 
rather as this power is by no means ſelf · inſtructed, and in the poſſeſſion of the artleſs and 
3 4 is of ſo mean uſe, that. it raiſes them very little above thoſe animals who are 

it. | 

As converſation is a branch of ſociety, it follows, that it can be proper to none who is 
not in his nature ſocial. Now ſociety is agreeable to no creatures who are not inoffenſive 
to each other; and we therefore obſerve in animals who are entirely guided by nature, 
that it 1s cultivated by ſuch only, while thoſe of more noxious diſpoſition addict themſelves 
to ſolitude, and, unleſs when prompted by luſt, or that neceſſary inſtinct implanted in 


them by nature, for the nurture of their Youngs 8 as much as poſſible the Ty 4 
ound ſo o ſa- 


their own ſpecies. If therefore there ſhould me human individuals of 
vage a habit, it would ſeem they were not adapted to ſociety, and, conſequently, not to 
converſation: nor would any inconvenience enſue the admittance of ſuch exceptions, 
ſince it would by no means impeach the general rule of man's being a ſocial animal; eſ- 
pecially when it appears (as is ſufficiently and admirably proved by my friend, the author 
of An Enquiry into Happineſs) that theſe men live in a conſtant oppoſition to their 
ons nature, and are no 2 monſters than the moſt wanton abortions, or extravagant 
births. | | 

Again; if ſociety requires that its members ſhould be inoffenſive, ſo the more uſeful 
and beneficial they are to each other, the more ſuitable are they to the ſocial nature, and 
more perfectly adapted to its inſtitution : for all creatures ſeek their own happineſs, and 
ſociety is therefore natural to any, becauſe it is naturally productive of this happinets. 
To render therefore any animal ſocial is to render it inoffenſive; an inſtance of which is to 
be ſeen in thoſe the ferocity of whoſe nature can be tamed by man. And here the rea- 


der may obſerve a double diſtinction of man from the more ſavage animals by ſociety, 


and from the ſocial by converſation. 


But 
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But if men were merely inoffenſive to each other, it ſeems as if ſociety and converſa- 
tion would be merely indifferent; and that in order to make it deſirable by a ſenſible be- 
ing, it is neceſſary we ſhould go farther, and propoſe ſome poſitive good to ourſelves 
from it; and this pre-ſuppoſes not only negatively, our not receiving any hurt; but 
poſitively, our receiving ſome good, ſome pleaſure or advantage from each other in it, 
ſomething which we could not find in an unſocial and ſolitary ſtate : otherwiſe we might 
cry out with the right honourable poet * ; 


Give us our wildneſs and our woods, 
Our huts and caves again, 


The art of pleaſing or doing good to one another is therefore the art of converſation. 
It is this habit which gives it all its value. And as man's being a ſocial animal (the truth 
of which is inconteſtably proved by that excellent author of An Enquiry, &c. I have 
above cited) preſuppoſes a natural deſire or tendency this way, it will follow, that we 
can fail in attaining this truly deſirable end from ignorance only in the means ; and how 
general this ignorance is, may be, with ſome probability, inferred from our want of even 
a word to exprels this art by : that which comes the neareſt to it, and by which, perhaps, 
we would ſometimes intend it, being ſo horribly and barbarouſly corrupted, that it con- 
tains 1 cn ſcarce a ſimple ingredient of what it ſeems originally to have been deſigned 
to expreſs. 

The word I mean is Good breeding ; a word, I apprehend, not at firſt confined to ex- 
ternals, much leſs to any particular dreſs or attitude of the body : nor were the qualifica- 
tions expreſſed by it to be furniſhed by a milliner, a taylor, or a perriwig-maker ; no, 
nor even by a dancing-maſter himſelf. According to the idea I myſelf conceive from 
this word, I ſhould not have ſcrupled to call Socrates a well-bred man, though I believe he 
was very little inſtructed by any of the perſons I have above enumerated. In ſhort, by good 
breeding (notwithſtanding the corrupt uſe of the word in a very different ſenſe) I mean 
the art of pleaſing, or contributing as much as poſſible to the eaſe and happineſs of thoſe. 
with whom you converſe. I ſhall contend therefore no longer on this head : for whilſt my 
reader clearly conceives the ſenſe in which I uſe this word, it will not be very material 
whether I am right or wrong in its original application. 

Good Breeding then, or the Art of pleaſing in converſation, is expreſſed two different 
ways, Viz. in our actions and our words, and our conduct in both may be reduced to that 
conciſe, comprehenſive rule in ſcripture ; Do unto all men as you would they ſhould do unto 
you. Indeed, conciſe as this rule 1s, and plain as it appears, what are all treatiſes on 
ethics, but comments upon it ? and whoever is well in the book of nature, and hath 
made much obſervation on the actions of men, will perceive ſo few capable of judging, 
or rightly purſuing their own happineſs, that he will be apt to conclude, that ſome at- 
rention is neceſſary (and more than is commonly uſed) to enable men to know truly, 
2 would have done unto them, or, at leaſt, what it would be their intereſt t have 


If therefore men, through weakneſs or inattention, often err in their conceptions of 
what would produce their own happineſs, no wonder they ſhould miſs in the application 
of what will contribute to that of others ; and thus we may, without too ſevere a cenſure 
on their inclinations, account for that frequent failure in true good breeding, which daily 
experience gives us inſtances of. 


The Duke of Buckingham. 
ö Beſides, 
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Beſides, the commentators have well paraphraſed on the abovementioned divine rule, 
that it is, to do unto men what you would they, (if they were in your ſituation and circum. 
ſtances, and you in theirs,) Sh do unto you: and as this comment is neceſſary to be ob. 
ſerved in ethics, ſo is it particularly uſeful in this our art, where the degree of the perſon 
is always to be conſidered, as we ſhall explain more at large hereafter. | | 

We ſee then a poſſibility for a man well diſpoſed to this golden rule, without ſome pre- 
cautions, to err in the practice; nay, even good - nature itſelf, the very habit of mind 
moſt eſſential to furniſh us with true breeding, the latter ſo nearly reſembling the 
former, that it hath been called, and with the appearance at leaſt of propriety, artificial 
good nature. This excellent quality itſelf ſometimes ſhoots us beyond the mark, and 


. 


the truth of thoſe lines in Horace : ek? 
Inſani ſap fear, ids: - 
Ultra quam ſatis et, Virtutem /f pity ipſam. 


inſtancesof this will be naturally produced where we new the deviations fro thoſe 
"which we ſhall now attempt to lay down. wo: . 


As this good breeding is the art of pleaſing, it will be firſt neceſſary, with the utmoſt 


caution; to avoid hurting or giving any offence to thoſe with whom we converſe. And 
here we are ſurely to ſhun any kind of actual _— or affront to their perſons, by in- 
ſolence, which is the ſevereſt attack that can be made on the pride of man, and of which 


Florus ſeems to have no inadequate opinion, when ſpeaking of the ſecond Tarquin, he 


ſays; in omnes ſuperbiã (que crudelitate graviar eſt Bowis) atus ; He trod on all with 
<< inſolence, which fits heavier on men of great minds than cruelty itſelf.” If there is 


any temper in man, which more than all others diſqualifies him for ſociety, it is this in- 


ſolence or haughtineſs, which, blinding a man to his own imperfections, and giving him 
a hawk's quick-fightedneſs to thoſe of others, raiſes in him that contempt for 5 ſpecies, 
which inflates the cheeks, erects the head, and ſtiffens the gaite of thoſe ing animals, 
who ſometimes ſtalk in aſſemblies, for no other reaſon, but to ſhew in their and 


behaviour the diſregard they have for the company. Though to a truly great and philo- 
ſophical mind, it is not to conceive a more ridiculous exhibition x Top this on P 


yet to others he is little leſs. than a nuſance; for contempt is a murtherous weapon, and 


there is this difference only between the greateſt and weakeſt man, when attacked by it, 


that, in order to wound the former, it muſt be juſt; whereas, without the ſhields of 
wiſdom and philoſophy, which God knows are in the poſſeſſion of very few, it wants no 
Juſtice to point it ; bur is certain to penetrate, from whatever corner it comes. It is this 
diſpoſition which inſpires the empty Cacus to deny his acquaintance, and overlook men of 
merit in diſtreſs ; and the little, pretty Phillida, or Foolida, to ſtare at the ſtrange 
«creatures round her. It is this temper which conſtitutes the ſupercilious eye, the reſerved 
look, the diſtant bowe, the fcornfut leer, the affected aftoniſhment, the loud whiſper, 


ending in a laugh directed full in the teeth of another. Hence ſpring, in ſhort, thoſe num 


berleſs offences given too frequently, in public and private. aſſemblies, by perſons of 
weak 1 HRS indeltcate habits, and fo hungry and fout-feeding a vanity, that it 
wants to devour whatever comes in its way. Now, if good-breeding be what we have 


endeavoured to prove it, how foreign, and, indeed, how oppoſite to it, muſt ſuch a be- 
haviour be? and can any man call'a duke or a dutcheſs who wears it, well-bred-? or are 
they not more juſtly entitled to thoſe inhuman names which they themſelves allot to the 
loweſt vulgar ? But behold a more pleaſing picture on the reverſe. See the earl of C 

noble in his birth, ſplendid in his fortune, and embelliſhed with every endowment of 
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mind ; how affable, how cond ing! himſelf the only one who ſeems ignorant that 
he is every way the greateſt perſon in the room. 

But it 1s not ſufficient to be inoffenſive, we muſt be profitable ſervants to each other : 
we are, in the ſecond place, to proceed to the utmoſt verge in paying the reſpect due to 
others. We had. better go a little too far than ſtop ſhort in this particular. My lord 

| hath a pretty obſervation, that the beggar, in addreſſing to a coach with, My. 
lord, is fure not to offend, even though there be no lord there; but, on the contrary, 
ſhould plain Sir fly in the face of a nobleman, what muſt be the conſequence ? And, in- 
deed, whoever conſiders the buſtle and contention about precedence, the pains and la- 
bours undertaken; and ſometimes the prices given for the ſmalleſt title or mark of pre- 
eminence, and the viſible ſatisfaction betrayed in its enjoyment, may reaſonably conclude 
this is a matter of no ſmall conſequence. The truth is, we live in a world of common 
men, and not of philoſophers ; for one of theſe, when he appears (which is very ſeldom) 
among us, is diſtinguiſhed, and very properly too, by the name of an odd fellow: for 
what is it lefs than extreme oddity to deſpiſe what the generality of the world think the 
labour of their whole lives well employed in procuring : we are therefore to adapt our 
behaviour to the opinion of the generality of mankind, and not to that of a few odd. 


le would be tedious, and perhaps impoſſible, to ſpecify every inſtance, or to lay down. 
exact rules for our conduct — — — 1 I ſhall lire ſome- 
of the chief which moſt ordinarily occur, after premiſing, that the buſineſs of the whole 
is no more than to convey to others an idea of your eſteem of them, which is indeed the 
ſubſtance of all the compliments, ceremonies, 1 — and whatever paſſes between 
well-bred — And here I ſhall lay down theſe poſitions. 3 

Firſt, all meer ceremonies exiſt in form only, and have in them no ſubſtance at: 
all : but being impoſed by the laws of cuſtom, become eſſential to good breeding, from 
thoſe high-flown compliments paid to the eaſtern monarchs, and which paſs between 
Ms — s, to thoſe coarſer ceremonials in uſe between Engliſh farmers and: 

t . | | 
- Secondly, that theſe ceremonies, poor as they are, are of more conſequence than they- 
at firſt and, in reality, conſtitute the only external difference between man and 
man, T His grace, Right honourable, My lord, Right reverend, Reverend, Honour- 
able, Sir, Eſquire, Mr. &c. have, in a philoſophical ſenſe, no meaning, yet are, perhaps, 
iti ntial, and muſt be preſerved by good breeding; becauſe, 

Thi they raiſe an expectation in the perſon by law and cuſtom entitled to them, 
and who will conſequently be diſpleaſed with the di intment. ä 
Now, in order to deſcend minutely into any rules for good breeding, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to lay ſome ſcene, or to throw our diſciple into ſome particular circumſtance. We 
will begin them with a viſit in the country; and as the principal actor on this occaſion is 
the — who receives it, we will, as briefly as poſſible, lay down ſome general rules for 
his conduct; marking, at the ſame time, the principal deviations we have obſerved on 
ä din Ani i ; or; dens 

When an arrives to dinner at your „if your equal, or, ir , not 
great] your inferior, he ſhould be ſure to find your family in ſome order, and yourſelf. 

and ready to receive him at your gate with a ſmiling countenance. This infuſes an 

immediate cheerfulneſs into your gueſt, and perſuades him of your:eſteem and deſire of: 
his cot Not ſo is the — Polyſperchon, at whoſe gate you are obliged: 


to knock a conſiderable time before you gain admittance. At length, the door being. 
opened to you by a maid, or ſome improper ſervant, who wonders where the devil all the 
men are; and being aſked if the gentleman is at home, anfwers, ſhe believes ſo; you 
at are 


1 „neee — 
are conducted into a hall, or back parlour, where you ſtay ſome time, before the gentle. 
man, in a diſhabille from his ſtudy or his garden, waits upon you, aſks pardon, and af. 
ſures you he did not expect you ſo ſoon. - | 

Your gueſt being introduced into a drawing-room, is, after the firſt ceremonies, to be 
aſked, whether he will refreſh himſelf after his journey, before dinner, (for which he is 
never to ſtay longer than the uſual or fixed hour). But this requeſt is never to be repeated 
oftner than twice, not in imitation of Calepus, who, as if — by a phyſician, crams wine 
in a morning, down the throats of his moſt temperate friends, their conſtitutions being 
not ſo dear to them as their preſent quiet. | YT 

When dinner is on the table, and the ladies have taken their places, the gentlemen 
are to be introduced into the eating-room,- where they are to be ſeated with as much 
ſeeming indifference as poſſible, unleſs there be any preſent whoſe degrees claim an un- 
+ doubted precedence... As to the reſt, the general rules of precedence are by marriage, 
age, and profeſſion. Laſtly; in placing your gueſts, regard is rather to be had to birth 
than fortune: for though purſe-pride is forward enough to exalt itſelf, it bears a degra- 
dation with more ſecret comfort and eaſe than the former, as being more inwardly ſati 
fied with itſelf, and leſs apprehenſive of neglect or contempt. F 
The order in helping your gueſts is to be regulated by that of placing them: but here 
I muſt with great ſubmiſſion recommend to the lady at the upper end of the table, to 
diſtribute her favours as equally, and as impartially as ſhe can. I have ſometimes ſeen a 
large diſh of fiſh extend no farther than to the fifth perſon, and a haunch of veniſon loſe 
all its fat before half the table had taſted it. | 

A ſingle requeſt to eat of any particular diſh, how elegant ſoever, is the utmoſt I al- 
low. I ſtrictiy prohibit all earneſt ſolicitations, all complaints that you have no tite, 
which are ſometimes little leſs than burleſque, and always impertinent and palace a 

And here, however low it may appear to ſome readers, as I have known omiſſions of 
this kind give offence, and ſometimes make the offenders, who have been very well-mean- 
ing perſons, ridiculous, I cannot help mentioning the ceremonial of drinking healths at 
table, which is always to begin with the lady's, and next the maſter's of the e. 

When dinner is ended. ae ladies retired, though I do not hold the maſter of the 


— 


feaſt obliged to fuddle himſelf through complacence, (and, indeed, it is own fault gene- 


rally, if his company be ſuch as would deſire it) yet he is to ſee that the bottle circulate 
ſufficiently to afford every perſon preſent a moderate quantity of wine, if he chuſes it; at 
the ſame time permitting thoſe who deſire it, either to paſs the bottle, or fill their glaſs as 
they pleaſe. - Indeed, the beaſtly cuſtom of beſotting, and oſtentatious contention for 
pre-eminezice in their cups, ſeems at preſent pretty well aboliſhed among the better ſort 
of people. Yet Methus till remains, who meaſures the honeſty and underſtanding of 


mankind by a capaciouſneſs of their ſwallow ; who ings forth the praiſes of a bumper, 
0 


and complains of the light in your glaſs; and at whoſe table it is as difficult to preſerve 
. Yaur ſenſes, as to preſerve your purſe at a gaming table, or your health at a b—y-houle. 
On the other ſide, Sophronus eyes you carefully whilſt you are filling out his liquor. The 
bottle as ſurely ftops when it comes to him, as your chariot at Temple-Bar ; and it is al- 
moſt as impoſſible to carry a pint of wine from his houſe, as to gain the love of a reign- 
ing beauty, or borrow. a ſhilling of P W——, | | 
But to proceed. After a reaſonable time, if your . gueſt. intends ſtaying with you the 
whole eyening, and declines the bottle, you may propoſe play, walking, or any other 
.-. amuſement; but theſe are to be but barely menti and offered to his choice with all 
indifference on your part. What perſon can be fo. dull as not to perceive in Agyrtes 2 
longing to pick your peckets? or in Alazon, a deſire to ſatisfy his own vanity in ſhewing 
you the rarities of his houſe and gardens? when your gueſt offers to go, — 
4 | 
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no ſoſicitations to ſtay, unleſs for the whole night, and that no farther than to give him 
a moral aſſurance of his being welcome ſo to do: no aſſertions that he ſhan't go yet; no 
laying on violent hands; no ptivate orders to ſervants, to delay providing the horſes or 
vehicles; like Deſmophylax, who never ſuffers any one to depart from his houſe without 
entitling him to an action of falſe impriſonment. | 

Let us now conſider a little the part which the viſitor himſelf is to act. And firſt, he is to 
avoid the two extremes of being too early, or too late, ſo as neither to ſurpriſe his friend 
unawares or unprovided, nor detain him too long in expectation. Orthrius, who hath 
nothing to do, diſturbs your reſt in a morning ; and the fiugal Chronophidus, leſt he 
ſhould waſte ſome minutes of his precious time, is ſure to ſpoil your dinner. 

I he addreſs at your arrival ſhould be as ſhort as poſſible, eſpecially when you viſit a 
ſuperior; not imitating Phlenaphius, who would ſtop his friend in the rain, rather than 
omit a ſingle bowe. 

Be not too obſervant of trifling ceremonies, ſuch as riſing, ſitting, walking firſt in 
or out of the room, 'except with one greatly your ſuperior ; but when ſuch a one offers 
you precedence, it 1s uncivil to refuſe it : of which I will give you the following inſtance. 
An Engliſh nobleman being in France, was bid by Lewis XIV. to enter his coach before 
him, which he excufed himſelf from; the king then immediately mounted, and ordering 
the door to be ſhut, drove on, leaving the nobleman behind him. | a 

Never refuſe any thing offered you out of civility, unleſs in preference of a lady, .and 
that no oftner than once ; for nothing is more truly good breeding, than to avoid being 
troubleſome. Though the taſte and humour of the viſitor is to be chiefly conſidered, yer 
is ſome regard likewiſe to be had to that of the maſter of the houſe ; for otherwiſe your 
company will be rather a penance than a pleaſure. - Methuſus plainly diſcovers his viſit to 
be paid to his ſober friend's bottle; nor will Philopaſus abſtain from cards, though he is 
certain they are agreeable only to himſelf; whilſt the lender Leptines gives his fat en- 
tertainer à ſweat, and makes him run the hazard of breaking his wind up his own 
mounts." - | 

If conveniency allows your ſtaying longer than the time propoſed, it may be civil to 
offer to depart, leſt your ſtay may be incommodious to your friend: but if you perceive 
the contrary, by his ſolicitations, they ſhould be readily accepted; without tempting him 
to break theſe rules we have above laid down for him; cauſing a confuſion in his family, 
and among his ſervants, by preparations for your departure. Laſtly, when you are re- 
flved'to- go, the ſame method is to be obſerved which I have preſcribed at your arrival. 
No tedious ceremonies of taking leave: not like Hyperphylus, who bows and kiſſes, and 
{queezes by the hand as heartily, and wiſhes you as much health and happineſs, when he 
is going a journey home of ten miles, from a common acquaintance, as it he was leaving 
his neareſt friend or relation on a voyage to the Eaſt-Indies. | | 

Having thus briefly conſidered our reader in the circumſtances of a private vilit, let us 
nom take him into a public aſſembly, where, as more eyes will be on his behaviour, it 
cannot be leſs his intereſt to be inſtructed. We have, indeed, already formed a general 
picture of the chief enormities committed on theſe occaſions, we ſhall here endeavaur to 
explain more particularly the rules of an oppoſite demeanour, which we may divide into 
three ſorts, viz. our behaviour to our ſuperiors, to our equals, and to our inferiors. 

In our behaviour to our ſuperiors, two extremes are to be avoided, namely, an abject 
23d baſe ſervility, and an impudent and encroaching freedom. When the well born Hy- 
perdulus approaches a nobleman in any public place, you would be perſuaded he was 
one of the meaneſt of his domeftics : his cringes fall little ſhort of proſtration; and his 
whole behaviour is ſo mean and ſervile, that an eaſtern monarch would not require more 
+ humiliation from his vaſſals. On the other ſide; Anaſchyntus, whom fortunate accidents, 
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without —1 pretenſions from his birth, have raiſed to aſſociate with his betters, ſhakes 
my lord duke by the hand, with a familiarity ſavouring not only of the moſt perfect in- 
timacy, but the cloſeſt alliance. The former behaviour properly raifes our contempt, the 
latter our difguſt. Hyperdulus ſeems worthy of wearing his lordſhip's livery ; Anaſchyn- 
tus deſerves to be turned out of his ſervice for his impudence. Between theſe two is 
that golden mean, which declares a man ready to acquieſce in allowing the reſpect due to 
a title by the laws and cuſtoms of his country, but impatient of any inſult, and diſdain- 
ing to-purchaſe the intimacy with, and favour of a ſuperior, at the expence of conſcience 
or honour. As to the queſtion, who are our ſuperiors? 1 ſhall endeavour to aſcertain 
them, when I come, in the ſecond place, to mention our behaviour to our equals. The 
firſt inſtruction on this head, being carefully to conſider who are ſuch : every little ſupe- 
riority of fortune or profeſſion being too apt to intoxicate men's minds, and elevate them 
in their on opinion, beyond their merit or pretenſions. Men are ſuperior to each other 
in this our country by title, by birth, by rank. in profeſſion, and by age ; very little, if 
any, being to be allowed to fortune, though ſo much is generally exacted by it, and com- 
monly paid to it. Mankind never appear to me in a more deſpicable light, than when l 
ſee them, by a fimple as well as mean ſervility, voluntarily / concurring in the adoration 


ef riches, without the leaſt benefit or proſpect from them. Reſpect and deference are 


perhaps juſtly demandable of the obliged, and may be, with ſome reaſon at leaſt, from 
expectation, paid to the rich. and liberal from the neceſſitous: but that men ſhould be 


is allured by the glittering of wealth only, to feed the inſolent pride of thoſe who will not 


in return feed their hunger; that the ſordid niggard ſhould find any ſacrifices on the altar 
of his vanity, ſeems to ariſe from a blinder adolatry, and a. more bigotted and ſenſeleſs 
= Cs than any which the ſharp eyes of prieſts: have diſcovered. in the buman 
mind. | * 
An gentlemen, therefore, who are not raiſed above each other by title, birth, rank in 
proteins, age, or actual obligation, being to be conſidered as equals, let us take ſome 
flons for their behaviour to each other in public, from the following examples; in which 
we ſhall diſcern as well what we are to elect, as what we are to avoid. Authades is ſo 
abſolutely abandoned to his own humour, that he never gives it up on any occaſion. It 
Seraphina herſelf, whoſe charms one would imagine ſhould. infuſe alacrity into the limbs 
of a cripple ſooner than the Bath waters, was to offer herſelf for his ner, he would 
anſwer, he never danced, even though the ladies loſt their ball by it. Nor doth this de- 
nial ariſe from incapacity ; for he was in his youth an excellent dancer, and ſtil}. retains: 
ſufficient knowledge of the art, and ſufficient abilities in: his limbs. to practice it; but 
from an affectation of gravity, which he will not ſacrifice to the eagereſt deſire of others. 
Dyſkolus hath the ſame a n to cards; and though competently {killed in all games, 
is by no importunities to be prevailed on to make a third at ombre, or a fourth at whiſk. 
and quadrille. He will ſuffer any company to be diſappointed of their amuſement, rather 
than ſubmit to paſs an hour or two a little diſagreeably to himſelf. The refuſal of Phi- 
lautus is not fo general: he is very ready to engage, provided you will indulge him in 
his favorite game, but it is impoſſible to perſuade him to any other. I ſhould add, both 
theſe are men of fortune, and the conſequences of loſs or gain, at the rate they are de- 
fired to engage, very trifling and inconſiderable to them. 
The-rebukes theſe people ſometimes meet with, are no more equal to their deſerts than 
the honour paid to Chariſtus, the benevolence of whoſe mind ſcarce permits him to in- 
dulge his own will, unleſs by accident. Though neither his age nor underſtanding incline 
him to dance, nor will admit his receiving any pleaſure from it, yet would he caper 2 
whole evening, rather than a fine young lady ſhould loſe an opportunity of diſplaying her 
charms by the ſeveral genteel and amiable attitudes which this exerciſe: atfords the _ 
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of that ſex. And though cards are not adapted to his temper, he never once baulked the 
inclinations of others on that account. 

But as there are many who will not in the leaſt inſtance mortify their own humour ta 
purchaſe the ſatisfaction of all mankind, fo there are ſome who make no ſcruple of ſatiſ- 
tying their own pride and vanity, at the expence of the moſt cruel mortification of others. 
Of this kind is Agroicus, who ſeldom goes to an aſſembly, but he affronts half his ac- 
quaintance, by overlooking, or diſregarding them. 

As this is a very common offence, and indeed much more criminal, both in its cauſe 


and effect, than is generally imagined, I ſhall examine it very minutely; and I doubt not 


but to make it appear, that there is no behaviour (to ſpeak like a philoſopher) more con- 


temptible, nor, 1n a civil ſenſe, more deteſtable than this. 

The firſt ingredient in this compoſition is pride, which, according to the doctrine of 
ſome, is the univerſal paſſion. There are others who conſider it as the foible of great 
minds; and others in, who will have it to be the very foundation of greatneſs ; and, 
perhaps, it may of that greatneſs which we have endeavoured to expoſe in many parts of 
theſe works Z but to real greatneſs, which is the union of a good heart with a good head, 
it is almoſt diametrically oppoſite, as it generally proceeds from the depravity of both, 
and almoſt certainly from the badneſs of the latter. Indeed, a little obſervation will ſhew 
us, that fools are the moſt addicted to this vice; and a little reflexion will teach us, that 
it is incompatible with true underſtanding. Accordingly we ſee, that while the wiſeſt of 
men haye conſtantly lamented the imbecility and imperfection of their own nature, the 


meaneſt and weakeſt have been trumpeting forth their own excellencies, and triumphing 
in their own ſufficiency. 


Pride may, I think, be properly defined me we feel in contemplating our 


own ſuperior merit, on comparing it with that of others. That it ariſes from this ſup- 
poſed ſuperiority is evident: for however great you admit a man's merit to be, if all men 
were equal to him, there would be no room for pride: now if it ſtop here, perhaps, 
there is no enormous harm in it, or at leaft, no more than is common to all other folly ; 
every ſpecies of which is always liable to produce every ſpecies of miſchief : folly I fear it 
is; for ſhould the man eſtimate rightly on this occaſion, and the ballance ſhould fairly 
turn on his fide in this particular inſtance ; ſhould he be indeed a greater orator, poet, 
2 ſhould he be more wiſe, witty, learned, young, rich, health „or in whatever 

ſtance he may excel one, or many, or all; yet, if he examine himſelf thoroughly, will 
he find no reaſon to abate his pride? is the quality, in which he is ſo eminent, ſo gene- 
rally or juſtly eſteemed ; is it fo entirely his own ? doth he net rather owe his ſuperiority 
to the defects of others, than to his on perfection? or, laftly, can he find in no part 
of his character, a weakneſs which may counterpoiſe this merit, and which as juſtly, at 
leaſt, threatens him with ſhame, as this entices him to pride ? I fancy, if ſuch a ſcrutiny 
was made, (and nothing fo ready as good ſenſe to make it) a proud man would be as 
rare, as in reality he is a ridiculous monſter. But ſuppoſe a man, on this compariſon, is 
(as may ſometimes happen) a little partial to himſelf, the harm is to himſelf, and he be- 
comes only ridiculous from it. If I prefer my excellence in poetry to Pope or Young : 


F an inferior actor ſhould, in his opinion, exceed Quin or Garrick ; or a ſign-poſt pain» 


ter ſet himſelf above the inimitable Hogarth 3; we become only ridiculous by our vanity 
and the perſons themſelves, who are thus hambled in the compariſon, would laugh with 
more reaſon than any other. Pride therefore, hitherto, ſeems an inoffenfive weakneſs 
only, and entitles a man to no worſe an appellation than that of a fool: but it will not 
ſtop here; though fool be perhaps no deſirable term, the proud man will deferve worſe: 


is not contented with the admiration he pays himfelf ; he now becomes arrogant, and. 
requires the ſame reſpect and preference from the world; for pride, though the —— 
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of flatterers, is by no means a profitable ſervant to itſelf; it reſembles the parſon of the 


pariſh more than the ſquire, and lives rather on the tithes, oblations, and contribution; 
it collects from others, than on its on demeſne. As pride therefore is ſeldom without 
arrogance, fo is this never to be found without inſolence. The arrogant man muſt be in. 
tolent, in order to attain his own ends: and to convince and en men of the ſuperi. 
ority he affects, will naturally, by ill words, actions, and geſtures, endeavour to throw 
the deſpiſed perſon at as much diſtance as poſſible from him. Hence proceeds that ſu- 
Percilious look, and all thoſe viſible indignities with which men behave in public, to 
thoſe whom they fancy their inferiors. — the very notable cuſtom of deriding and 
often denying the neareſt relations, friends, and acquaintance, in poverty and diſtreſs; 
leſt we ſhould anywiſe be levelled with the wretches. we deſpiſe, either in their oa 
imagination, or in the conceit of any who ſhould behold familiarities paſs between us. 
But beſides pride, folly, arrogance, and inſolence, there is another ſimple (which vice 
never willingly leaves out of any compoſition). and this is ill- nature. A good-natured 
man may indeed (provided he is a fool) be proud, but arrogant and inſolent he cannot 


be; unleſs we will allow to ſuch a ſtill greater degree of folly, and ignorance of human 


nature; which may indeed entitle them to forgiveneſs, in. the benign language of ſcrip- 
ture, becauſe they know not what they do. 

For when we come to conſider the effect of this behaviour on the perſon who ſuffers it, 
we may perhaps have reaſon to conclude, that murder is not a much more cruel injury. 
What is the conſequence of this contempt? or, indeed, what is the deſign of it, but to 
expoſe the object of it to ſhame ? a ſenſation as uneaſy, and almoſt intolerable, as thoſe 
which ariſe from the ſevereſt pains inflicted on the body: a convulſion of the mind (if. [ 
may ſo call it) which immediately produces ſymptoms. of univerſal diſorder in the whole 

man; Which hath ſometimes been attended op. death itſelf, and to which death hath, 
by great multitudes, been with much alacrity preferred. Now, what leſs than the higheſt 
degree of ill-nature can permit a man ro pamper. his own vanity at the price of ano- 
ther's ſhame ? is the glutton, who, to raiſe the flavour of his diſh, put ſome birds cr 
beaſt to exquiſite torment, more cruel ta the animal, than this our proud man to his owa 


This character then is a compoſition made up of thoſe odious contemptible qualities, 


pride, folly, arrogance, inſolenc e, and ill-nature. I ſhall diſmiſs it with ſome general ob- 
ervations, which will place it in ſo ridiculous a light, that a man muſt hereafter be poi- 
ſeſſed of a very conſiderable portion, either of folly or impudence, to aſſume it. 
_ Firſt, it proceeds on one grand fallacy : for whereas this wretch is endeavouring. by a 
fupercilious conduct, to lead the beholder into an opinion of his ſuperiority to the deſpiſed 
perſon, he inwardly flatters his own vanity with a deceitful preſumption, that this his con- 
duct is founded on a general pre-conceived opinion of this ſuperiority. | 
Secondly, this caution to preſerve it, plainly indicates a doubt, that the ſuperiority of 
our own character is very ſlightly eſtabliſhed ; for which reaſon we ſee it chiefly practiſed 
by men who have the weakeſt pretenſions to the reputation they aim at: and, indeed, 
none was ever freer from it than that noble perſon whom we have already mentioned 
NN effay, and who can never be mentioned but with honour, by thoſe who know 
Thirdly, this opinion of our ſuperiority is commonly very erroneous. Who hath not 
ſeen a general behaving in this ſupercilious manner to an officer of lower rank, who hath 
been greatly. his ſuperior in that very art, to his excellence in which the general aſcribes 
all his merit. Parallel inſtances. occur in every other art, ſcience, or profeſſion. 
Fourthly, men who excel others in trifling inſtances, frequently caſt a ſupercilious eye 
on their ſuperiors in the higheſt. Thus the leaſt pretenſions to pre eminence in iron 
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birth, riches, equipages, drefs, &c. conſtantly overlook the moſt noble endowments f 
virtue, honour, wiſdom, ſenſe, wit, and every other quality which can truly dignify and 
adorn a man. 5 

Laſtly, the loweſt and meaneſt of our ſpecies are the moſt ſtrongly addicted to this vice. 
Men who are a ſcandal to their ſex, and women who diſgrace human nature: for the 
baſeſt mechanic is ſo far from being exempt, that he is generally the moſt guilty of it. 
It viſits ale-houſes and gin ſhops, and whiſtles in the empty heads of fidlers, mounte- 
banks, and dancing-malters. 

To conclude a character, on which we have already dwelt longer than is conſiſtent with 
the intended meaſure of this eſſay: this contempt. of others is the trueſt ſymptom of a 
baſe and a bad heart. While it ſuggeſts itſelf to the mean and the vile, and tickles their 
little fancy on every occaſion, it never enters the great and good mind, but on the 
ſtrongeſt motives; nor is it then a welcome gueſt, affording only an uneaſy ſenſation, and 
brings always with it a mixture of concern and compaſſion. 

We will now proceed to inferior criminals in ſociety. Theoretus- conceiving that the 
aſſembly is only met to ſee and admire him, is uneaſy unleſs he engroſſes the eyes of the 
whole company. The giant doth not take more pains to be viewed; and as he is unfor- 
runately not ſo tall, he carefully depoſits himſelf in the moſt conſpicuous place: nor will 
that ſuffice, he muſt walk about the room, though to the great diſturbance of the com- 
pany ; and if he can purchaſe general obſervation, at no leſs rate will condeſcend to be 
ridiculous ; for he prefers being laughed at, to being taken little notice of. 5 

On the other ſide, Duſopius is ſo baſhful, that he hides himſelf in a corner; he hardly 
bears being looked at, and never quits the firſt chair he lights upon, leſt he ſhould ex- 
poſe himſelf to public view. He trembles when you bowe to him at a diſtance; is 
ſhocked at hearing his own voice, and would almoſt ſwoon at the repetition of his 
name. 

The audacious Anedes, who is extremely amorous in his inclinations, never likes a 
woman, but his eyes aſk her the queſtion ; without conſidering the confuſion he often oc- 
caſions to the object: he ogles and languiſhes at every pretty woman in the room. As 
there is no law of morality which he would not break to ſatisfy his deſires, ſo is there no 
form of civility which he doth not violate to communicate them. When he gets pol- 
ſeſſion of a woman's hand, which thoſe of ſtricter decency never give him but with re- 
luctance, he conſicers himſelf as its maſter. Indeed, there is ſcarce a familiarity which 
he will abſtain from, on the ſlighteſt acquaintance, and in the moſt public place. Sera- 
phina herſelf can make no impreſſion on the rough temper of Agroicus ; neither her 
quality, nor her beauty, can exact the leaſt complacence from him; and he. would let her 
lovely limbs ach, rather than offer her his chair: while the gentle. Lyperus tumbles over 
benches, and overthrows tea-tables, to take up a fan or a glove : he forces you as a good 
parent doth his child, for your own good: he is abſolute maſter of a lady's will, nor will 
allow her the election of ſtanding or fitting in his company. In ſhort, the impertinent 
civility of Lyperus is as troubleſome, though, perhaps, not. ſo offenſive as the brutiſh 
rudeneſs of Agroicus. 1 | | 
Thus we have hinted at moſt of the common. enormities committed. in public aſſem- 
blies, to our equals ; for it would be tediaus and difficult to enumerate all: nor is it 
needful ; ſince from this ſketch we may trace all others, moſt of which, I believe, will be 
found to branch out from ſome of the particulars here ſpecified. 

I am now, in the laſt place, to conſider our behaviour to our inferiors: in which con- 
deſcenſion can never be too ſtrongly recommended: for as a deviation on this ſide is much 
more innocent than on the other, . ſo the pride of man .renders us much leſs liable to it. 
For beſides that we are apt to-over-rate our own perfections, and . undervalue the, quali- 
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fications of our neighbours, we likewiſe ſet too high an eſteem on the things themſelves, 
and conſider them as conſtituting a more eſſential difference between us than they really 
do. The qualities of the mind do, in reality, eſtabliſh the rrueſt ſuperiority over one 
another; yet ſhould not theſe ſo far elevate our pride, as to inflate us with contempt, and 
make us look down on our fellow creatures, as on animals of an inferior order: but that 
the fortuitous accident of birth, the acquiſition of wealth, with ſome outward ornaments 
of dreſs, ſhould inſpire men with an infolence capable of treating the reſt of mankind 
2 diſdain, is ſo prepoſterous, that nothing leſs than daily experience could give it 
& it, | 

If men were to be rightly eſtimated, and divided into ſubordinate claſſes, according to 
the ſuperior excellence of their ſeveral natures, perhaps the loweſt claſs of cither ſex 
would be properly aſſigned to thoſe two diſgracers of the human ſpecies, common called 
a beau, and a fine lady: for if we rate men by the faculties of the mind, in what de. 
gree muſt theſe ſtand ? nay, admitting the qualities of the body were to give the pre- 
eminence, how many of thofe whom fortune hath placed in the loweſt ſtation, muſt be 
ranked above them? If dreſs is their only title, ſure even the monkey, if as well dreſſed, 
is on as high a footing as the beau. But, perhaps, I ſhall be told, they challenge their 
dignity from birth: that is a poor and mean pretence to honour, when ſupported with 
no other. Perſons who have no better claim to ſuperiority, ſhould be aſhamed of this ; 
they are really a diſgrace to thoſe very anceſtors from whom they would derive their pride, 
-and are chiefly happy in this, that they want the very moderate portion of underſtanding 
which would enable them to deſpiſe themſelves. | „ 

And yet, who fo prone to a contemptuous carriage as theſe! I have myſelf ſeen a 
little female thing which they have called my lady, of no greater dignity in the order of 
beings than a cat, and of no more uſe in ſociety than a butterfly; whoſe mien would 
Not give even the idea of a gentlewoman, and whoſe face would cool the looſeſt liber- 
tine; with a mind as empty of ideas as an opera, and a body fuller of diſeaſes than an 
hoſpital. I have ſeen this thing expreſs contempt to a woman who was an honour to her 
ſex, and an ornament to the creation. | ; 

To confeſs the truth, there is little danger of the poſſeſſor's ever undervaluing this ti- 
tular excellence. Not that I would withdraw from it that deference which the policy of 
government hath affigned it. On the contrary, I have laid down the moſt exact com- 
pliance with this reſpect, as a fundamental in breeding; nay, 1 inſiſt only that we 
may be admitted to pay it; and not treated with a diſdain even beyond what the eaſtern 
monarchs ſhew to their ſlaves. Surely it is too high an elevation, when inſtead of treating 

the loweſt human creature, in a chriſtian ſenſe, as our brethren; we look down on ſuch 
as are but one rank, in the civil order, removed from us, as unworthy to breathe even 
the ſame air, and regard the moſt diſtant communication with them as an indignity and 
diſgrace offered to ourſelves. This is confidering the difference not in the individual, but 
an the very ſpecies; a height of inſolence impious in a chriſtian ſociety, and moſt abſurd 
and ridieulous in a trading nation. | ; 
I have now done with my firſt head, in which I have treated of good-breeding, as it 
regards our actions. I ſhall, in the next place, conſider it with reſpect to our words; 
and ſhall endeavour to lay down ſome rules, by obſerving which our well-bred man 
may, in his diſcourſe as well as actions, contribute to the happineſs and well-being of 
ſociety. 3 | | 
Certain it is, that the higheſt pleaſure which we are capable of enjoying in converſa- 
tion, is to be met with only in the ſociety of perſons whoſe underſtanding is pretty near 
on an equality with our own: nor is this equality only neceffary to enable men of exalted 
genius, and extenſive knowledge, to taſte the ſublimer pleaſures of communicating 3 
2 IE. | refine 
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refined ideas to each other; but it is likewiſe neceſſary to the inferior happineſs of eve 
fubordinate degree of ſociety, down to the very loweſt. For inſtance ; we will ſappote 
a converſation between Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and three dancing-maſters. It will be. 
acknowledged, I believe, that the heel ſophiſts would be as little pleafed with the com- 
pany of the philoſophers, as the philoſophers with theirs. 

lt would be greatly therefore fe the improvement and happineſs of converſation; if 
ſociety could be formed on this equality : but as men are not ranked in this world by the 
different degrees of their underſtanding, but by other methods, and confequently all de- 
grees of underſtanding often meet in the ſame elaſs, and muſt ex neceſſitate frequently 
converſe together, the impoſſibility of accompliſhing any. ſuch Utopian ſcheme very 
pony appears. Here therefore is a viſible but unavoidable imperfection in ſociety 
ſelf. 

But as we have laid it down as a fundamental, that the eſſence of good-breeding is 
to- contribute as much as poſſible to the eaſe and happineſs of mankind, fo will it be 
the buſineſs of our well-bred man to endeavour to leſſen this imperfection to his utmoſt, . 
and to bring ſociety as near to a level at leaſt as he is able. 3 a6 967 X 

No there are but two Ways to compaſs this, viz. by raiſing.the lower, and by lower- 
ing what is higher. i | 

Let us ſuppoſe then, that very unequal eompany I have before mentioned met: the 
former of theſe is apparently impracticable. Let Socrates, for inſtance, inſtitute a diſ- 
oourſe on the nature of the ſoul, or Plato reaſon on the native beauty of virtue, and 
Ariſtotle on this occult qualities. What muſt become of our dancing-maſters ? Would 
they not ſtare at one another with ſurpriſe? and, moſt probably, at our philoſophers with 
eontempt? Would they have any pleaſure in ſuch ſociety ? or would they not rather wiſh 
themſelves in a dancing: ſchool, or a green- room at the play-houſe? What therefore 
_ _ philoſophers to do, but to lower themſelves to thoſe who cannot riſe to 

Er 

And ſurely there are ſubjects on which both can converſe. Hath not Socrates heard 
of harmony? Hath not Plato, who draws virtue in the perſon of a fine woman, any idea 
of the gracefulneſs of attitude? and hath not Ariſtotle himſelf. written a book on mo- 
tion t; In ſhort,. to be a little ſerious, there are many topics on which they can at leaſt: 
be intelligible to each other. 

Ho abſurd then muſt appear the conduct of Cenodoxus, who having had the advan-- 
tage of a liberal education, and having made a pretty good progreſs in literature, is con- 
ſtantly advancing learned ſubjects in common converſation ? he talks of the claſſics be- 
fore the ladies ; and of Greek criticiſms among fine gentlemen. What is this lefs than- 
an inſult on the company, over whom he thus affects a ſuperiority, and whoſe time he 
facrifices to his vanity ? | 

Wiſely different is the amiable conduct of Sophronus; who, though he exceeds the 
former in knowledge, can ſubmit to diſcourſe on the moſt trivial matters, rather than 
introduce ſuch — company are utter ſtrangers to. He can talk. of faſhions and di- 
verſions among the ladies; nay, can even condeſcend to horſes and dogs with country 
gentlemen. . This gentleman, who is equal to diſpute on the higheſt and abſtruſeſt points, 
can likewiſe talk on a fan, or a horſe-race; nor had ever any one, who was not himſelf 
a man of learning, the leaſt reaſon to conceive the vaſt knowledge of Sophronus, unleſs . 
from the report of others. y | 


Let us compare theſe together. Cenodoxus propoſes the: ſatisfaction of his own pride 


from the admiration of others; Sophronus thinks of nothing but their amuſement. In 
the company of Cenodoxus, every one is rendered uneaſy, laments his own want of? 
knowledge, and longs for: the end of. che. dull aſſembly : with. Sophroaus all are Peg, 
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and contented with themſelves in their knowledge of matters which they find worthy the 
conſideration of a man of ſenſe. Admiration is involuntarily paid the former; to the 
latter it is given joyfully. The former receives it with envy and hatred ; the latter en. 
Joys * the ſweet fruit of good-will. The former is ſhunned, the latter courted 

y all. 3 

This behaviour in Cenodoxus may, in ſome meaſure, account for an obſeryation we 
muſt have frequent occaſion to make: that the converſation of men of very moderate 
capacities is often preferred to that with men of ſuperior talents: in which the world a& 
more wiſely than at firſt they may ſeem ; for beſides that backwardneſs in mankind to 
give their admiration, what can be duller, or more void of pleaſure than diſcourſes on 
ſubjects above our r el it is like liſtening to an unknown language; and if 
ſuch company is ever deſired by us, it is a ſacrifice to our vanity, which impoſes on us 
to believe that we may by theſe means raiſe the general opinion of our own parts and 
knowledge, and not from that cheerful delight which is the natural reſult of an agreeable 
converſation. _ | | 

There is another very common fault, equally deſtructive of this delight, by much 
the ſame means; though it is far from owing its original to any real ſuperiority of parts 
and knowledge: this is diſcourſing on the myſteries of a icular profeſſion, to which 
all the reſt of the company, except one or two, are utter —— Lawyers are gene- 
rally guilty of this fault, as they are more confined to the converſation of one another; 
and I have known a very agreeable company ſpoilt, where there have been two of theſe 
8 preſent, who have ſeemed rather to think themſelves in a court of juſtice, 

an in a mixed aſſembly of perſons, met only for the entertainment of each other. 

But it is not ſufficient that the whole company underſtand the topic of their converſa- 
tion; they ſnhould be likewiſe equally. intereſted in evety ſubject not tending to their ge- 
neral information or amuſement; for theſe are not to be poſtponed to the relation of 
private affairs, much leſs of the particular grievance or misfortune of a ſingle perſon. 
To bear a ſhare in.the.afflictions of another, is a degree of friendſhip not to be expected 
in a common acquaintance z. nor hath any man a right to . the ſatisfaction of a 
weak and mean mind by the comfort of pity, at the expence of the whole company's 
diverſion. The inferior and unſucceſsfyl members of the ſeveral profeſſions are generally 
guilty of this fault; for as they fail of the reward due to their great merit, they can 
* 5 refrain, from reviling their, ſuperiors, and complaining of their own hard and un- 
juſt fate. 

Farther; as a man is not to make himſelf the ſubject of the converſation, fo neither is 
he to engroſs the whole to himſelf. As every man had rather pleaſe others by what he 
ſays, than be himſelf pleaſed by what they ſay ; or, in other words, as every man is belt 
pleaſed with the conſciouſneſs of pleaſing; ſo ſhould all have an equal opportunity of 


aiming at it. This is a right which we are ſo offended at being gn. whe + of, that though 


I remember to have known a man reputed a good ing wy w 
mouth, in company, unleſs to ſwallow his liquor; yet 1 
pellation gi 


ſeldom opened his 
ve ſcarce ever heard that ap- 
ven to a very, talkative perſon, even when he hath been capable of entertain- 


ing, unleſs he hath done this with buffoonery, and made the reſt amends, by partaking 


of their ſcorn, together with their admiration and age? 
A well-bred man therefore will not take more of the diſcourſe than falls to his ſhare: 


nor in this will he ſhew any violent impetuoſity of temper, or exert any loudneſs of 
voice, even in arguing : for the information of the company, and the conviction of his 
antagoniſt, are to be his apparent motives ; not the indulgence af his own pride, or an 
ambitious deſire of victory; which latter, if a wiſe man ſhould entertain, he will be {i re 
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to conceal with his utmoſt endeavour : ſince he muſt know, that to lay open his vanity 
in public, is no leſs abſurd than to lay open his boſom to an enemy, whoſe drawn ſword 
is pointed againſt it: for every man hath a dagger in his hand, ready to ſtab the vanity 
of another, wherever he perceives it. | 

Having now ſhewn, that the pleaſure of converſation muſt ariſe from the diſcourſe be- 
ing on ſubjects levelled to the capacity of the whole company; from being on ſuch in 
which every perſon is equally intereſted ; from every one's being admitted to his ſhare in 
the diſcourſe, and laſtly, from carefully avoiding all noiſe, violence, and impetuoſity; 
it might ſeem proper to lay down ſome particular rules for the choice of thoſe ſubjects 
which are moſt likely to conduce to the cheerful delights propoſed from this ſocial com- 
munication : but as ſuch an attempt might appear abſurd, from the infinite variety, and 
perhaps too dictatorial in its nature, I ſhall confine myſelf to rejecting thoſe topics only 
which ſeem moſt foreign to this delight, and which are moſt likely to be attended with 
conſequences rather tending to make ſociety an evil, than to procure us any good 
from it. ; 

And firſt, I ſhall mention that which I have hitherto only endeavoured to reſtrain with- 
in certain bounds, namely, Arguments : but which, if they were entirely baniſhed out of 
company, eſpecially from mixed aſſemblies, and where ladies make part of the ſociety, it 
would, I believe, promote their happineſs: they have been ſometimes attended with 
bloodſhed, generally with hatred from the conquered party towards his victor; and ſcarce 
ever with conviction. Here I except jocoſe arguments, which often produce much mirth; 
and ſerious diſputes between men of learning (when none but ſuch are preſent) which 
tend to the propagation of knowledge, and the edification of the company. | 

Secondly, Slander z which, however, frequently uſed, or however ſavory to the palate 
of ill nature, is extremely pernicious. As it is often unjuſt, and highly injurious to the 
perſon ſlandered; and always dangerous, eſpecially in large and mixed companies; where 
ſometimes an undeſigned offence is given to an innocent relation or friend of ſuch per- 
ſon, who is thus expoſed to ſhame and confuſion, without having any right to reſent the 
affront; Of this there have been very tragical inſtances; and I have myſelf ſeen ſome 
very ridiculous ones, but which have given great pain, as well to the perſon offended, as 
to him who hath been the innocent occaſion of giving the offence. 

Thirdly ; all general Reflections on countries, religions, and profeſſions, which are al- 
ways unjuſt. If theſe are ever tolerable, they are only from the perſons who with ſome 
pleaſantry ridicule their own country. It is very common among us to caſt ſarcaſms on 
a a neighbouring nation, to which we have no other reaſon to bear an antipathy, than what 
is more uſual than juſtifiable, becauſe we have injured it: but ſure ſuch general fatire is 
not founded on truth : for I have known gentlemen of that nation poſſeſſed with every 
good quality which is to be wiſhed in a man, or required in a friend. I remember a 
repartee made by a gentleman of this country, which, though it was full of the ſevereſt 
wit, the perſon to whom it was directed, could not reſent, as he ſo plainly deſerved it. 
He had with great bitterneſs inveighed againſt this whole people ; upon which, one of 
them who was preſent, my cooly anſwered, I don't know, fir, whether 1 have not 
more reaſon to be pleaſed with the compliment you pay my country, than to be angry 
with what you ſay againſt it; ſince, by your abuſing us all ſo heavily, you have plainly 
implied you are not of it.” This expoſed the other to ſo much laughter, eſpecially as 
he was not unexceptionable in his character, that I believe he was ſufficiently puniſhed for 
his ill- mannered ſatire. g 

Fourthly; Blaſphemy, and irreverent mention of religion. I will not here debate what 
compliment a man pays to his own underſtanding, by the profeſſion of infidelity; it is 


ſufficient to my purpoſe, that he runs a riſque of giving the cruelleſt offence to perſons 
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of a different temper : for if a loyaliſt would be greatly affronted by hearing any inde. 
cencies offered to the perſon of a temporal prince, how much more bitterly muſt a man, 
who ſincerely believes in ſuch a being as the Almighty, feel any irreverence, or inſult ſhewn 
to his name, his honour, or his inſtitution ? And notwithſtanding the impious character 
of the preſent age, and eſpecially of many among thoſe whoſe more immediate buſineſs it 
is to lead men, as well by example as precept, into the ways of piety, there ars ſtill ſuf. 
ficient numbers left, who pay ſo honeſt and ſincere a reverence to religion, as may 
give us a reaſonable expectation of finding one at leaſt of this ſtamp in every large 
company. ade 

A 66k particular to be avoidedãs adecency. We are not only to forbear the repeating 
of ſuch words as would give an immediate affront to a lady of reputation; but the raiſing 
of any looſe ideas tending to the offence of that modeſty, which, if a young woman hath 
not ſomething more than the affectation of, ſhe is not worthy the regard even of a man 
of pleaſure, provided he hath any delicacy in his conſtitution. How inconſiſtent with 
good-breeding it is to give pain and confuſion to ſuch, is ſufficiently apparent; 
entendres, and obſcene jeſts, are therefore carefully to be avoided befgre them. But ſup- 
poſe no ladies preſent, nothing can be meaner, lower, and lefs productive of rational 
mirth, than this looſe converſation. For my own part, I canfiot conceive how the idea 
of jeſt or pleaſantry came ever to he annexed to one of our higheſt and moſt ſerious plea- 
ſures. Nor can I help obſerving, to the diſcredit of ſuch merriment, that it is com- 
monly the laſt reſource of impotent wit, the weak trainings of the loweſt, ſillieſt, and dul- 
left fellows in the warld. LK, 

Sixthly ; You are to avoid knowingly mentioning any thing which may revive in any 
pꝓerſon the remembrance of ſome paſt accident; or raiſe an uneaſy reflection on a preſent 
anisfortune, or corporal blemiſn. To maintain this rule nicely, perhaps, requires great 
delicacy ; but it is abſolutely neceſſary to a well-bred man. I have obſerved numberleſs 
breaches of it; many, I believe, proceeding from negligence and inadvertency; yet I am 
afraid ſome may be too juſtly imputed to a malicious deſire of triumphing in our own 
ſuperior happineſs and perfections: now, when it proceeds from this motive, it is not eaſy 
to imagine any thing more criminal. a. | 

Under this head T hall caution my well-bred reader againſt a common fault, much of 
the ſame nature; which is, mentioning any particular quality as abſolutely eſſential to 
either man or woman, and exploding all thoſe who want it. This renders every one un- 
eaſy, who is in the leaſt ſelf conſcious of the defect. 1 have heard a boor of faſhion de- 
clare in the preſence of women remarkably plain, that beauty was the chief perfection of 
that ſex ; and an eſſential, without which no woman was worth regarding. A certain 
method of putting all thoſe in the room, who are but ſuſpicious of their defect that way, 
out of countenance. : 

I ſhall mention one fault more, which is, not paying a proper regard to the preſent 
temper of the company, or the occaſion of their meeting, in introducing a topic of con- 
veriation, by which as great an abſurdity is ſometimes committed, as it would be to ſing 
a dirge at a wedding, or an epithalamium at a funeral. 

Thus I have, I think, enumerated moſt of the principal errors, which we are apt to 
fall into in converſation ; and though, perhaps, ſome particulars worthy of remark 
may have eſcaped me, yet an attention to what I have here ſaid, may enable the reader 
to diſcover them. At leaft I am perſuaded, that if the rules T have now laid down were 
ſtrictly obſerved, our converſation would be more perfect, and the pleaſure reſulting from 
it purer, and more unſullied, than at preſent it is. 


/ 
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But I muſt not diſmiſs this ſubject without ſome animadverſions on a particular ſpecies 
of pleaſantry, which, though I am far from being deſirous of baniſhing from converſa- 
tion, requires, moſt certainly, ſome reins to govern, and ſome rule to direct it. The rea- 
der may perhaps gueſs, I mean Raillery ; to which I may apply the fable of the lap-dog 
and the aſs :. for while in ſome hands it diverts and delights us with its dexterity and gentle- 
neſs; in others, it paws, daubs, offends, and hurts. 

The end of converſation being the happineſs of mankind, and the chief means to 
procure their delight and pleaſure; it follows, I think, that nothing can conduce to this 
end, which tends to make a man uneaſy and diſſatigggd with himſelf, or which expoſes 
him to the ſcorn and contempt of others. I here that kind of raillery therefore, 
which is concerned in toſſing men out of their chairs, rambling them into water, or any 
of thoſe handicraft jokes which are exerciſed on thoſe notable perſons, commonly known 
by the name of buffoons ; who are contented to feed their belly at the price of their 
br-=ch, and to carry off the wine and the p—-ſs of a great man together. This I paſs 

„ as well as all remarks on the genius of the great men themſelves, who are (to fetch a 

from ſchool, a place not improperly mentioned on this occaſion) great dabs at this 
ind of facetiouſneſs. 

But leaving all ſuch perſons to expoſe human nature among themſelves, I ſhall recom- 


mend to my well-bred man, who aims at raillery, the excellent character given of 


Onme vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
T angit, et admiſſus circum precordia ludit, 
Callidus excuſſo populum ſuſpendere naſo. 


Thus excellently rendered by the late ingenious tranſlator of that obſcure author: 


Yet could ſhrewd Horace, with diſportive wit, 

Rally his friend, and tickle while he bit: 

Winning acceſs, he play'd around the heart, 

And gently touching, prick'd the tainted part. 

The crowd he ſneer d; but ſneer'd with ſuch a grace, 
It paſs'd for downright innocence of face. 


The raillery which is conſiſtent with good-breeding, is a gentle animadverſion on ſome 
foible ; which, while it raiſes a laugh in the reſt of the company, doth not put the per- 
ſon rallied out of countenance, or expoſe him to ſhame and contempt. On the con- 
trary, the jeſt ſhould be ſo delicate, that the object of it ſhould be capable of joining in 
the mirth it occaſions. 

All great vices therefore, misfortunes, and notorious blemiſhes of mind or body, are 
improper ſubjects of raillery. Indeed, a hint at ſuch is an abuſe, and an affront which is ſure 
to give the perſon (unleſs he be one ſhameleſs and abandoned) pain and uneaſineſs, and 
ſhould be received with contempt, inſtead of applauſe, by all the reſt of the company. 

Again ; the nature and quality of the perſon are to be conſidered. As to the firſt, 

men will not bear any raillery at all. I remember a gentleman, who declared, He 

never made a jeſt, nor would ever take one.” I do not, indeed, greatly recommend 

ſuch a perſon for a companion; but at the ſame time, a well-bred man, who is to con- 

ſult the pleaſure and happineſs of the whole, is not at liberty to make any one preſent 

uneaſy. By the quality, 1 mean the ſex, degree, profeſſion, and circumſtances; on 

which head I need not be very particular. With regard to the two former, all raillery on 
Y 2 


ladies. 
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ladies and ſuperiors ſhould be extremely fine and gentle; and with reſpect to the latter, 
any of the rules I have above laid down, moſt of which are to be applied to it, will afford 
ſufficient caution, | 

Laſtly, A conſideration is to be had of the perſons before whom we rally. A man 
will be juſtly uneaſy at being reminded of thoſe railleries in one company, which he 
would very patiently bear the imputation of in another. Inſtances on this head are ſo 
obvious, that they need not be mentioned. In ſhort, the whole doctrine of raillery is 
comprized in this famous line: e 

„ Ouid de gane. et cui dicas, ſæpe caveto. 
<*© Be cautious what you ſay, of whom and to whom. 

And now methinks I hear ſome one cry out, that ſuch reſtrictions are, in effect, to ex- 
clude all raillery from converſation : and, to confeſs the truth, it is a weapon from which 
many perſons will do wiſely in totally abſtaining; for it is a weapon. which doth the 
more miſchief, by how much the blunter ir is. The ſharpeſt wit therefore is only to 
be indulged the free uſe of it; for no more than a very flight touch is to be allowed; 
3 3 nor bruiſing, as if they were to hew a carcaſe for hounds, as Shakeſpeare 
Phraſes it. . 

Nor is it ſufficient that it be ſharp, it muſt be uſed likewiſe with the utmoſt tenderneſs 
and good nature : and as the niceſt dexterity of a gladiator is ſhewn in being able to hit 
without cutting deep, fo is this of our raillier, who is rather to tickle than wound. 

Frue raillery indeed conſiſts either in playing on peccadillo's, which, however they may 
be cenſured by ſome, are not eſteemed as really blemiſhes in a character in the company 
where they are made the ſubje& of mirth; as too much freedom with the bottle, or too 
much indulgence with women, &c. | * N | 

Or, ſecondly, in pleaſantly repreſenting real good qualities in a falſe light of ſhame, 
and bantering them as ill ones. So generoſity may be treated as prodigality ; ceconomy 
as avarice ; true courage as fool-hardineſs ; and fo of the reft. 

Laſtly ; in ridiculing men for vices and faults which they are known to be free from. 
Thus the cowardice of A—— le, the dulneſs of Ch — d, the unpoliteneſs of D— ton, 
may be attacked without danger of offence; and thus Lyt=— n may be cenſured for 
whatever vice or folly you pleaſe to impute to him. 1 10 
And however limitted theſe bounds may appear to ſome, yet, in ſkilful and witty hands, 

I have known raillery, thus confined, afford a very diverting, as well as inoffenſive en- 
_ tertainment to the whole company. | af Wn 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with theſe two obſervations, which I think may be clearly de- 
duced from what hath been ſaid. | 

Firſt, that every perſon who indulges his ill nature or vanity, at the expence of others; 
and in introducing uneaſineſs, vexation, and confuſion into ſociety, however exalted or 
high - titled he may be, is thoroughly ill-bred. | 

Secondly, that whoever, from the goodneſs of his diſpoſition or cg, endea- 
vours to his utmoſt to cultivate the & +71 L006 and happineſs of others, to con- 
tribute to the eaſe and comfort of all his acquaintance, however low in rank fortune 
may have placed him, or however clumſy he may be in his figure or demeanour, hath, 
in the trueſt ſenſe of the word, a claim to good- breeding. Me 
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HAVE often thought it a melancholy inſtance of the great depravity of human na- 
| ture, that whilſt ſo many men have employed their utmoſt abilities to invent ſyſtems, 

by which the artful and cunning part of mankind may be enabled to impoſe on the reſt 
of the world; few or none ſhould have ſtood up the champions of the innocent and un- 
deſigning, and have endeavoured to arm them againſt impoſition. 


— 
Thoſe who predicate of man in general, that he is an animal of this or that diſpoſition, 


ſeem to me not ſufficiently to have ſtudied human nature ; for that immenſe variety of 
characters ſo apparent in men even of the ſame climate, religion, and education, which 
gives the poet a ſufficient licence, as I apprehend, for ſaying that, 


Man differs more from man, than man from beaſt, 


could hardly exiſt, unleſs the diſtinction had ſome original foundation in nature itſelf. 
Nor is it perhaps a leſs proper predicament of the genius of a tree, that it will flouriſh ſo 
many years, loves ſuch a ſoil, bears ſuch a fruit, &c. than of man in general, that he is 
good, bad, fierce, tame, honeſt, or cunning, | 4 | 
This original difference will, I think, alone account for that very early and ſtrong in- 
clination to good or evil, which diſtinguiſhes different diſpoſitions in children, in their 
firſt infancy ; in the moſt un- informed tavages, who can be thought to have altered their 
nature by no rules, nor artfully acquired habits ; and laſtly, in perſons who from the 
ſame education, &c. might be thought to have directed nature the ſame” way; yet, 
among all theſe, there ſubſiſts, as I have before hinted, ſo manifeſt and extreme a diffe- 
| rence, 
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rence of inclination or character, that almoſt obliges us, I think, to acknowledge ſome 
unacquired, original diſtinction, in the nature or ſoul of one man, from that of another. 
Thus, without aſſerting in general, that man is a deceitful animal; we may, I believe, 
appeal for inſtances of deceit to the behaviour of ſome children and ſavages. When this 
quality therefore is nouriſhed and improved by education, in which we are taught rather 
to conceal vices, than to cultivate virrues; when it hath ſucked in the inſtruction 
of politicians, and is inſtituted in the Art of thriving, it will be no wonder that it ſhould 
w to that monſtrous height to which we ſometimes ſee it arrive. This Art of thriving 
ing the very reverſe of that doctrine of the ſtoics; by which men were taught to con. 
fider themſelves as fellow-citizens of the world, and to labour jointly for the common 
good, without any private diſtinction of their own : whereas this, on the contrary, points 
out to every individual his own particular and ſeparate advantage, to which he is to ſa- 
crifice the intereſt of all others; which he is to conſider as his Summum Bonum, to pur- 
ſue with his utmoſt diligence and induſtry, and to acquire by all means whatever. Now 
when this noble end is once eſtabliſhed, deceit muſt immediately ſuggeſt itſelf as the ne- 
ceſſary means : for as it is impoſſible that any man endowed with rational faculties, and 
being in a ſtate of freedom, ſhould willingly agree, without ſome motive of love or 
friendſhip, abſolutely to ſacrifice his own intereſt to that of another; it becomes neceſ- 


. fary to impoſe upon him, to perſuade him, that his own good is deſigned, and that he 


will be a gainer by coming into thoſe ſchemes, which are, in reality, calculated for lis 
deſtruction. And this, if I miſtake not, is the very eſſence of that excellent art, called 


The Art of Politics. 


Thus while the crafty and deſigning part of mankind, conſulting-only their own ſepa- 
rate advantage, endeavour to maintain one conſtant impoſition. on others, the whole world 
becomes a vaſt maſquerade, where the greateſt part appear diſguiſed under falſe vizors 
and habits; a very few only ſhewing their own faces, who become, by ſo doing, the 
aſtoniſhment and ridicule of all the reſt. 8 

But however cunning the diſguiſe be which a maſquerader wears; however foreign to 


his age, degree, or circumſtance, yet, if clofely attended to, he very rarely eſcapes the 


diſcovery of an accurate obſerver; for nature, which unwillingly ſubmits to the impoſ- 


ture, is ever endeavouring to peep forth and ſhew herſelf; nor can the cardinal, the friar, 


or the Judge, long conceal the ſot, the gameſter, or the rake. 
In the ſame manner will thoſe —4 which are worn on the greater ſtage, generally 


vaniſh, or prove ineffectual to impoſe the aſſumed for the real character upon us, if we 


employ ſufficient diligence and attention in the ſcrutiny. Bus as this diſcovery is of infi- 
nitely greater conſequence to us; and as, perhaps, all are not equally qualified to make 
it, I ſhall venture to ſet down ſome few rules, the efficacy (I had almoſt faid infallibility) 
of which, I have myſelf experienced. Nor need any man be aſhamed of wanting or re- 
ceiving inſtructions on this head; ſince that open diſpoſition, which is the ſureſt indica. 
tion of an honeſt and upright heart, chiefly renders us hable to be impoſed on by crait 


and deceit, and principally difqualifies us for this diſcovery. 
Neither will the reader, I hope, be offended, if he ſhould here find no obſervations 


entirely new to him. Nothing can be plainer, or more known, than the general rules 


of morality, and yet thouſands of men are thought well employed in reviving our te- 
membrance, and enforcing our practice of them. But though I am convinced there are 


many of my readers whom I am not capable of inſtructing on this head, and who are, 


indeed, fitter to give than receive inſtructions, at leaſt from me, yet this eſſay may per- 


haps be of ſome uſe to the young and unexperienced, to the more open, honeſt, and 


_ "conſidering part of mankind, who, either from ignorance or inattention, are daily ex- 
poſed to all the pernicious deſigns of that deteſtable fiend, hypocriſy. 
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I will proceed therefore, without further preface, to thoſe diagnoſtics which nature, I 
apprehend, gives us of the diſeaſes of the mind, ſeeing ſhe takes ſuch pains to diſcover 
thoſe of the body. And firſt, I doubt whether the old adage of Fronti nulla Fides, be ge- 
nerally well underſtood : the meaning of which is commonly taken to be, that no 
« truſt is to be given to the countenance.” But what is the context in Juvenal ? 


Quis enim non vicus abundat 

Triſtibus obſcenis ? 

bat place is not filled with 
auſtere libertines ? 


Now that an auſtere countenance is no token of purity of heart, I readily concede. 
So far otherwiſe, it is * rather a ſymptom of the contrary. But the ſatyriſt ſurely 
never intended by theſe words, which have grown into a proverb, utterly to depreciate 
an art on which ſo wiſe a man as Ariſtotle ach thought proper to compoſe a treatiſe. 

The truth is, we almoſt univerſally miſtake the ſymptoms which nature kindly holds 
forth to us; and err as groſsly as a phyſician would, who ſhould conclude that a very 
high pulſe is a certain indication of health; but ſure the faculty would rather impute 
ſuch'a miſtake to his deplorable ignorance, than conclude from it, that the pulſe could 
give a ſkilful and ſenſible obſerver no information of the patient's diſtemper. 

In the ſame manner, I conceive, the paſſions of men do commonly imprint ſufficient 
marks on the countenance; and it is owing chiefly to want of ſkill in the obſerver, the 
phyſiognomy is of ſo little uſe and credit in the world. 

Bur our errors in this diſquiſition would be little wondered at, if it was acknowledged, 
that the few rules which generally prevail on this head are utterly falſe, and the very re- 
verſe of truth, And this will 2 appear, if we condeſcend to the examination of 
ſome particulars. Let us begin with the inſtance given us by the poet above, of auſte- 
rity; which, as he ſhews us, was held to indicate a chaſtity or ſeverity of morals, the 
contrary of which, as himſelf ſhews us, is true. 

Among us, this auſterity, or gravity of countenance, paſſes for wiſdom with juſt the 
ſame equity of pretenſion. My Lord Shaftſbury tells us, that gravity is of the eſſence 
of impoſture. I will not venture to ſay, that it certainly denotes folly, though I have 
known ſome of the ſillieſt fellows in the world very eminently poſſeſſed of it. The af- 
fections which it indicates, and which we ſhall ſeldom err in ſuſpecting to lie under it, are 
pride, ill-nature, and cunning. Three qualities, which when we know to be inherent in 
any man, we have no reaſon to deſire any further diſcovery to inſtruct us, to deal as little 
and as cautiouſly with him as we are able. | | 

But though the world often pays a reſpect to theſe appearances which they do not de- 
ſerve; they rather attract admiration than love, and inſpire us rather with awe than con- 
fidence. There is a countenance of a contrary kind, which hath been called a letter of 
recommendation; which throws our arms open to receive the poiſon, diveſts us of all 
kind of apprehenſion, and diſarms us of all caution: I mean that glavering ſneering 
imile, of which the greater part of mankind are extremely fond, conceiving it to be the 
ſign of good-nature z whereas this is generally a compgund of malice and fraud, and as 
ſurely indicates a bad heart, as a galloping pulſe doth à fever. 

Men are chiefly betrayed into this deceit, by a groſs. but common miſtake of good- 
humour for good-nature. Two qualities ſo far from bearing any reſemblance to each 
other, that they are almoſt oppoſites. Good-nature is that benevolent and amiable tem- 
per of mind, which diſpoſes us to feel the misfortunes, and enjoy the happineſs of others; 
and conſequently puſhes us on to promote the latter, and prevent the former; and that with- 


out any abſtract contemplation on che beauty of virtue, and without the allurements or ter- 
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rors of religion. Now good - humour is nothing more than the triumph of the mind, 
when reflecting on its own happinefs, and that, perhaps, from having compared it with 
the inferior happineſs of others. | 

IF this be allowed, I believe we may admit that glavering ſmile, whoſe principal ingre. 
dient is malice, to be the ſymptom of -humour. And here give me leave to define 
this word malice, as I doubt whether it be not in conimon ſpeech ſo often confounded with 
envy, that common readers may not have very diſtin& ideas between them. But as en- 
vy is a repining at the good of others, com with our own, ſo malice is a rejoicing 
at their evil, on the ſame compariſon. And thus it 2 to have a very cloſe affinity 
to that malevolent diſpoſition, which I have above deſcribed under the word good-hu- 
mour : for nothing is truer than that obſervation of Shakeſpeare 


——A man may finile, and mile, and be a villain. 


But how alien muſt this countenance be to that heavenly frame of ſoul, of which Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf was the moſt perfect pattern; of which bleſſed perſon it is recorded, that 
he never was ence ſeen to laugh, during his whole abode on earth. And what indeed 
hath good-nature to do with a ſmiling countenance ? It would be like a purſe in the 
hands of a miſer, which he could never uſe. Fox admitting, that laughing at the vices 
and follies of mankind is entirely innocent, (which is more perhaps than we ought to 
*admit) yet ſurely their miſeries and misfortunes are no ſubjects of mirth: and with theſe, 
Ja non vicus abundat ? the world is fo full of them, that ſcarce a. day paſſes without in- 
chning a truly good: natured man rather te tears than merriment. 

. Ms. Hobbes tells us, that laughter ariſes from pride, which is far from being a good- 
natured paſſion. And though I would not feverely diſcountenance all indulgence of it, 
ſince laughter, while confined to vice and folly, is no very cruel puniſhment on the ob- 
ject, and may be attended with good conſequences to. him; yet we ſhall, I believe, find, 
on a careful examination into its motive, that it is not produced from good- nature. But 
this is one of the firſt efforts of the mind, which few attend to, or, indeed, are capable 
of diſcovering; and however. ſelf-love may make us pleaſed with ſeeing a blemiſh in an- 
other which. we are ourſelves free from, yet compaſſian on the firſt reflection of any un- 
happineſs in the object, immediately puts a ſtop. to it in good minds. For inſtance ; ſup- 
poſe a perſon well dreſt ſhould tumble in a dirty place in the ſtreet; I am afraid there are 
few who would not laugh at the accident: now what is this. laughter other than a con- 
vulſive extaſy, occaſioned by the contemplation of our own happineſs, compared with the 
unfortunate perſen's.!' a pleaſure which. ſeems to ſavour of ill-nature : but as this is one 
of "thoſe firſt, and as it were ſpontaneous motions of the ſoul, which few, as I have ſaid, 
attend to, and, none can prevent; ſo it doth not properly conſtitute the character. When 
we come to reflect on the unsaſineſs this perſon E. laughter, in a good and delicate 
mind, will begin to change itſelf into compaſſion; and. in proportion as this latter ope- 
rates on us, we may be ſaid to have more or leſs good - nature: but ſhould any fatal con- 

ſequence, ſuck as a violent bruiſe, or the breaking of a bone, attend the fall, the man 
who ſhould ſtill continue to laugh, would be — to the baſeſt and vileſt appellation 

with which any language can ſtigmatize him. | 

Prom what hath been ſaid, I think we may conclude, that a conſtant, ſettled, glaver- 
ing, ſneering ſmile in the countenance, is ſo far from indicating. goodneſs, that it may 

e with much confidence depended on as an aſſurance of the contrary. 

But I would not be underſtood here to ſpeak with the leaſt regard to that amiable, open, 

- compoſed, cheerful aſpect, which is the reſult of a good. conſcience, and the emanation 
of a good heart; of both which it is an infallible ſy mptom; and may be the more = 
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pended on, as it cannor, I believe, be counterfeited. with any reaſonable reſemblance, by 
the niceſt power of art. 

Neither have 1 any eye towards that honeſt, hearty, loud chuckle, which ſhakes the 
fides of aldermen and ſquires, without the leaſt provocation of a jeſt ; proceeding chiefly 
from a full belly; and is a ſymptom (however ſtrange it may ſeem) oor very gentle and 
inoffenſive quality, called dulneſs, than which nothing is more rifible : for as Mr. Pope, 
with exquiſite pleaſantry, ſays ; 


Gentle Dulneſs ever loves a joke. 


i, e. one of her own jokes. Theſe are ſometimes performed by the foot; as by leaping 
over heads, or chairs, or tables, kicks in the b ch, &c. ſometimes by the hand; as 
by flaps in the face, pulling off wigs, and infinite other dexterities, too tedious to parti- 
cularize : ſometimes by the voice; as by hollowing, huzzaing, and ſinging merry (i. e. 
dull) catches, by merry (i. e. dull) fellows, | 

Laſtly; 1 do by no means hint at the various laughs, titters, tehes, &c. of the fair 
ſex, with whom, indeed, this eſſay hath not any thing to do; the knowledge of the cha- 
raters of women being foreign to my intended purpoſe; as it is in fact a ſcience, to which 
I make not the leaſt pretenſion. 

The ſmile or ſneer which compoſes the countenance I have above endeavoured to def- 
cribe, is extremely different from all theſe : but as I have already dwelt pretty long on 
it, and as my reader will not, I apprehend, be liable to miſtake it, I ſhall wind up my 
caution to him againſt this ſymptom, in part of a line of Horace: | 


— 


Hic niger et; bunc tu caveto. 


There is one countenance, which is the plaineſt inſtance of the 1 miſunderſtand- 
ing of that adage, fronti nulla fides. This is a fierce aſpect, which hath the ſame right to 
ſignify courage, as gravity to denote wiſdom, or a ſmile good-naturez whereas ex- 
qr wy teaches us the contrary, and it paſſes among moſt men for the ſymptom only of 
a bully. | 

But I am aware, that I ſhall be reminded of an affertion which I ſet out with in the 
beginning of this eſſay, viz. That nature gives us as ſure ſymptoms of the diſeaſes of 
the mind as ſhe doth of thoſe of the body.” To which, what I have now advanced 
may ſeem a contradiction. The truth is, nature doth really imprint ſufficient marks in 
the countenance, to inform an accurate and diſcerning eye : but as fuch is the property 
of few, the generality of mankind miſtake the affectation for the reality: for as cta- 
tion always over- acts her part, it fares with her as with a farcical actor on the ſtage, whoſe 
monſtrous over- done grimaces are ſure to catch the applauſe of an inſenſible audience; 
while the trueſt and fineſt ſtrokes of nature, repreſented by a judicious and juſt actor, 
paſs unobſerved and diſregarded. In the ſame manner, the true ſymptoms being finer, 
and leſs glaring, make no impreſſion on our phyſiognomiſt ; while the groſſer appearances 
of affetation are ſure to attract his eye, and deceive his judgment. Thus that ſprightly 
and penetrating look, which is almoſt a certain token of underſtanding ; that cheerful 
compoſed ſerenity, which always indicates good- nature ; and that fiery caſt of the eyes, 
which is never unaccompanied with courage, are often over-looked : while a formal, 


ſtately, auſtere gravityz a glavering fawning ſmile, and a ſtrong contraftion of the. 


muſcles, paſs generally on the world for the virtues they only endeavour to affect. 

But as theſe rules are, I believe, none of them without ſome exceptions ; as they are 

of no uſe but to an obſerver of much penetration; laſtly, as a more ſubtle W 
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therefore I can inſtruct my reader from what ſort 


* — 


will ſometimes eſcape undiſcovered from the higheſt diſcernment ; let us fe if we have 
not a more infallible guide to direct us to the knowledge of men; one mgfe eaſily to be 
attained, and on the efficacy of which we may with the greateſt certainty ray. | 
And furely the actions of men ſeem to be the juſteſt interpreters of their thoughts, and 
the trueſt ſtandards by which we may judge them. By their fruits you ſhall know them, 
is a ſaying of great wiſdom, as well as authority. And, indeed, this is ſo certain a me- 
thed of acquiring the knowledge I contend for, that, at firſt appearance, it ſeems abſolutely 
perfect, and to want no manner of aſſiſtance. | oh | | 
There are, however, two cauſes of our miſtakes on this head; and which leads us into 
forming very erroneous judgments of men, even while their actions ſtare us in the face, 
and as it were hold a candle to us, by which we may ſee into them. 
The firſt of theſe is when we take their own words againſt their actions. This (if I 
may borrow another illuſtration from phyſic) is no leſs ridiculous, than it would be in a 
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learned profeſſor of that art, when he perceives his light-headed patient is in the utmoſt 


danger, to take his word that he is well. This error is infinitely more common than its 
extream abſurdity would perſuade us was poſſible. And many a credulous perſon hath 
been ruined by truſting to the aſſertions of another, who muſt have preſerved himſelf, 


had he placed a wiſer confidence in his actions. Fab 


The ſecond is an error ſtill more general. This is when we take the colour of a man's 
actions, not from their own viſible tendency, but from his public character: when we 
believe what others ſay of him, in oppoſition to what we ſee him do. How often do we 
fuffer ourſelves to be deceived, out of the credit of a fact, or out of a juſt opinion of its 
heinouſneſs, by the reputed dignity or honeſty of the perſon who did it ? how common 
are ſuch ejaculations as theſe? * O it is impoſſible he ſhould be guilty of any ſuch 
«thing? he muſt have done it by. miſtake; he could not defign it. I will never be- 
live any ill of him. So good a man, &c.!” when in reality, the miſtake lies only in 
his character. Nor is there any more ſimple, unjuſt, and inſufficient method of judging 
mankind, than by public eſtimation, which is oftner acquired by deceit, partiality, pre- 
Judice, and ſuch like, than by real deſert. I will venture to affirm, that I have known 


ſome of the beſt ſort of men in the world, (to uſe the vulgar phraſe,) who would not 
. have ſcrupled cutting a friend's throat; and a fellow whom no man ſhould be ſeen to 


ſpeak to, capable of the higheſt a&s of friendſhip and benevolence. | 

. Now it will be ne to diveſt ourſelves of both theſe errors, before we can reaſon- 
ably hope to attain any uate knowledge of the true characters of men. Actions are 
their own beſt expoſitors; and though crimes may. admit of alleviating circumſtances, 
which may — 4 induce a judge to mitigate the puniſhment; from the motive, for 
inſtance, as neceſſity may leſſen the crime of robbery, when compared to wantonneſs or 
vanity ; or from ſome circumſtance attending the fact itſelf, as robbing a ſtranger, or an 
enemy, once. wich committing it on a friend or benefactor ; yet the crime is ſtill 
robbery, and the perſon who commits it is a robber; though he ſhould pretend to 


Have, done it with à good deſign, or the world ſhould concur in calling him an honeſt 


man. | 2 
But I am aware of another objection which may be made to my doctrine, viz. admit- 
ting that the actions of men are the ſureſt evidence of their character, that this know- 
ledge comes too late; that it is to caution us againſt a highwayman after he hath plun- 
dered us, or againſt an incendiary, after he hath fired our houſe. | 5 
To which I anſwer, that it is not againſt force, but deceit, which I am here ſeeking 
for armour z againſt thoſe who can injure us only by obtaining our good opinion. If 
« perſons he is to with-hold this opi- 
nion, 
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nion, and inform him of all, or at leaſt the principal arts by which deceit proceeds to 
ingratiate itſelf with us, by which he will be effectually enabled to defeat its purpoſe, I 
ſhall have ſufficiently ſatisfied the deſign of this eſſay. | 
And here, the firſt caution I ſhall give him is againſt flattery, which I am convinced. 
ao one uſes, without ſome deſign on the perſon flattered. I remember to have heard 
of a certain nobleman, who, though he was an immoderate lover of receiving flattery 
himſelf, was ſo far from being guilty. of this vice to others, that he was remarkably free 
in telling men their faults. A friend, who had his intimacy, one day told him; he 
wondered that he who loved flattery better than any man living, did not return a little 
of it himſelf, which he might be ſure would bring him back ſuch plentiful intereſt. To 
which he anſwered, though he admitted the juſtneſs of the obſervation, he could never 
think of giving away what he was extremely covetous of. Indeed, whoever knows any 
thing of the nature of men, how greedy they are of praiſe, and how backward in be- 
ſowing it on others; that it is a debt ſeldom paid, even. to the greateſt merit, till we 
are compelled to it, may reaſonably conclude, that this profuſion, this voluntary throw- 
ing it away on thoſe who do not deſerve it, proceeds, as Martial ſays, of a beggar's pre- 
ſent, from ſome other motive than generofity or good-will. 

But, indeed, there are few whoſe vanity is ſo foul a feeder, to-digeſt flattery, if un- 
diſguiſed : it muſt impoſe on us, in order to allure us: before we can reliſh it, we muſt 
call it by ſome other name; ſuch as, a juſt eſteem of, and reſpect for our real worth; a 
debt due to our merit, and not a preſent to our pride. | 
_ Suppoſe it ſhould be really ſo, and we ſhould have all. thoſe. great or good qualities 
which are extolled in us; yet conſidering, as I have ſaid above, with what reluctance 
ſuch debts are paid, we may juſtly ſuſpect ſome deſign in the perſon who ſo readily and 
forwardly offers it to us. It is well obſerved, that we do not attend, without uneaſineſs, to 
praiſes in which we have no concern, much leſs ſhall we be eager to utter and exaggerate. 
the praiſe of another, without ſome expectation from it. | 

1— therefore is a juſt object of our diſtruſt, and will, by prudent men, be 
avoided. | | 

Next to the flatterer is the profeſſor, who carries his affection to you till farther; - and 
ou a flight or no acquaintance, embraces, hugs, kiſſes, and vows the greateſt eſteem for 
your perſon, parts, and virtues. To know whether this friend is fincere, you Have only 
to examine into the nature of friendſhip, which: is always founded either on eſteem or 
gratitude, or perhaps on both. Now eſteem, admitting every requilite for its formation 
preſent, and theſe are not a few, is of very. flow growth; it is an involuntary affection, 
rather apt to give us pain than pleaſure, and therefore meets with no encouragement in 
our minds, which it creeps into by ſmall and almoſt imperceptible degrees: and, per- 
haps, when it hath got an abſolute poſſeſſion of us, may require ſome other ing wt. 
to engage our friendihin to its own object. It appears then pretty plain, that thismuſh-. 
room paſſion here mentioned, owes not its original to eſteem. Whether it can poſſibly 
flow from gratitude, which may indeed produce it more immediately, you will. more eaſily - 
judge: for Hough there are ſome minds. whom no benefits can inſpire with gratitude ; , 
there are more, I believe, who conceive this affection without even a ſuppoſed obligation. 
If. therefore you can aſſure yourſelf it is impoſſible he ſhould imagine himſelf obliged to 
you, you- may be ſatisfied that gratitude is not the motive to his frie p. Seeing then 
that you can derive it from neither of theſe fountains, you may well: be juſtified in ſuſ- 

ing its falſhood ; and if ſo, you will act as wiſely in receiving it into your heart, as 
e doth who knowingly 0 a viper in his boſom, or a-thiet in his houſe. Forgive 
theact s of your enemies hath been thought the higheſt maxim of morality ; Fear the - 
profeſſions of your friends, is perhaps the wiſeſt, ; 
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The third character againſt which an open heart ſhould be alarmed, is a Promiſer, one 
who riſes another ſtep in friendſhip. The man who is wantonly profuſe of his promites 
-ought to {ink his credit as much as a tradeſman would by uttering great number of pro- 
miſſory notes, ' payable at a diſtant day. The trueſt concluſion in both caſes is, that nei. 
ther intend, or will be able to pay. And as the latter moſt probably intends to cheat 
you of your money, ſo the former at leaft deſigns to cheat you of your thanks; and it is 
well for you, if he hath no deeper purpoſe, and that vanity is the only evil paſſion to 


which he deſtines you a ſacrifice. 
int at the promiſes of political great men, which 


I wguld not be here underſtood to 
they are ſuppoſed to lie under a neceſſity of giving in great abundance, and the value of 
them is ſo well known, that few are to be im ofed on by them. The profeſſor I here 
mean, is he who on all occaſions is ready, of his own head, and unaſked, to promiſe ta- 
vours. This is ſuch another inſtance of generoſity, as his who relieves his friend in dil. 
treſs, by a draught on * Aldgate pump. Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, ſome who 
promiſe what they never intend to perform; others who promiſe what they are not ſure 
they can perform; and others again, who promiſe ſo many, that, like debtors, being not 
able to pay all their debts, they afterwards pay none. | 

The man who is inquiſitive into the ſecrets of your affairs, with which he hath no 
concern, is another object of your caution. Men no more deſire another's ſecrets, 
to conceal them, chan they would another's purſe, for the pleaſure only of carty- 
ing it. 4 
Nor is a ſlanderer leſs wiſely to be avoided, unleſs you chuſe to feaſt on your neigh- 
bour's faults, at the price of being ſerved up yourſelf at the tables of others: for per- 
ſons of this ſtamp are generally impartial in their abuſe. Indeed, it is not always poſ- 
Hble totally to eicape them ; for being barely known to them is a ſure title to their calum- 
BF s BU the wore they are admitted to your acquaintance, the more you will be abuſed 


y them. 18 

fear the next character I ſhall mention, may give offence to the grave part of man 
kind; for whoſe wiſdom and honeſty I have an equal —_— but I muſt, however, ven- 
Tuxe to caution my open-hearted reader againſt a ſaint. No honeſt and ſenſible man will 
underſtand me here, as attampting to declaim againſt ſanctity of morals. The ſanctity 1 
mean, is that which flows from lips, and ſhines in the countenance. It may be ſaid, 
perhaps, that real ſanctity may wear theſe appearances ; and how ſhall we then diſtinguiſh 
with any certainty, the true from the ſictitious ? I anſwer, that if we admit this to be 

flible, yet, as it is likewiſe that it may be only counterfeit, and as in fact it is 
do ninety nine times in A it is better that one real ſaint ſhould ſuffer a little un- 
uſt ſuſpicion, than. that njnety nine villains ſhould impoſe on the world, and be enabled 
40 r their villainies under this maſk. . 

But, to ſay the truth; a ſour, moroſe, ill-natured, cenforious ſanctity, never is, nor 
*can he ſincere. Is à readineſs te deſpiſe, to hate, and to condemn, the temper of a 
chriſtian ? can he who paſſes ſentence on the ſouls of men with more delight and triumph 
than the devil can execute it, have the impudence to pretend himſelf a diſciple of one 
who died for the fins of mankind, Is not ſuch a ſanctity the true mark of that hypo- 
criſy, which in many places of ſcripture, and particularly in the twenty third chapter ot 
St. Matthew, is ſo bitterly inveighed againſt. 5 
And chis is a moſt deteſtable character in ſociety ; and as its malignity is more parti- 
Cularly bent againſt the beſt and worthieſt men, the ſincere and open - hearted, whom it 

Perſecutes with inveterate envy and hatred, I ſhall take ſome pains in the ripping it up, 


2A mercantile. phraſe for a bad gots. 


and 
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and expoſing the horrors of its inſide, that we may alt ſhun it; and at the ſame time 
will endeavour fo plainly to deſcribe its outſide, that we ſhall hardly be liable, by any miſ- 
take, to fall into its ſnares. | 3 

Wich regard then to the inſide (if I am allowed that expreſſion) of this character, the 
ſcripture- writers have employed uncommon labour in diſſecting it. Let us hear our Sa- 
viour himſelf, in the chapter above - cited. It devours widows houſes; it makes its 
« proſelytes two-fold more the children of hell; it omits the weightier matters of the 
« Jaw, judgment, mercy, and faith; it ſtrains * off a gnat, and ſwallows a camel; it 
« is full of extortion and exceſs.” St. Paul, in his firſt Epiſtle to Timothy, ſays of them, 
« That they ſpeak lies, and their conſcience is ſeared with a red hot iron.” And in many 
parts of the Old Teſtament, as in Job; Let the hypocrite reign. not, leſt the people 
« be enſnared :” And Solomon is his Proverbs; An hypocrite with his mouth - 
« ſtroyeth his neighbour.” | | | 

In theſe ſeveral texts, moſt of the enormities of this character are deſcribed : but there 
is one which deſerves a fuller comment, as pointing at its very eſſence: I mean the 
thirteenth verſe of the twenty third chapter of St. Matthew, where Jeſus. addreſſes him- 
ſelf thus to the Phariſees : ** Hypocrites ;. for ye fflut up the kingdom of Heaven 
« againſt men; for ye neither go in yourſelves, neither fuffer ye them that are entering 
eto go in.“ | 

This is an admirable picture of ſanctified hypocriſy, which will neither do good itſelf, 
nor ſuffers others to do it. But if we underſtand the text figuratively, we may apply it 
to that cenſorious quality of this vice, which as it will do nothing honeſtly to deſerve re- 
putation, ſo is it ever induſtrious to deprive” others af the praiſes due to their virtues. It 
confines all merit to thoſe external forms which are fully particularized in ſcripture ;, of 
theſe it is itſelf a rigid obſerver; hence it muſt derive all honour” and reward in this 
world; nay, and even in the next, if it can impoſe on itſelf ſo far as to imagine itſelf 
capable of cheating the Almighty, and obtaining any reward there. Rt 
Now a galley-ſlave, of an envious difpofition, doth not behold a man free from chains, 
and at his eaſe, with more envy than-perſbns in theſe fetters of ſanctity view the reſt of 
mankind; eſpecially ſuch as they behold without them entring into the kingdom of Hea- 
ven. Theſe are indeed the objects of their higheſt animoſity, and are always the ſureſt 
marks of their detraction. Ferſons of more goodneſs than knowledge of mankind, when 
they are calumniated by theſe faints, are, I believe, apt to impute the calumny to an ig - 
norance of their real character; and imagine if they could better inform the faid ſaints 
of their innate worth, they ſhould be better treated by them; but alaſs, this is a total 
miſtake : the more good a.ſanftified hypocrite knows of an open and an honeſt man, the 
more he envies and hates him, and the more ready he is to ſeize or invent an opportunity 
of detracting from his real merit. — 

But envy is not their only motive of hatred to good- men; they are eternally jealous of 
being ſeen through; and conſequently expoſed by them. A hypocrite in ſociety lives in. 
the ſame apprehenſion with a thief, who lies concealed in the midſt. of the family he is. 
to rob: for this fancies himſelf perceived when he is leaft ſo ; every motion alarms him; 
he fears he is diſcovered, and is ſuſpicious that every one who enters the room, knows: 
where he is hid, and is coming to ſeize him. And thus, as nothing hates more violently; 
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80 is the Greek. which the tranſlators have miſtaken: + they render it, frain at-a gnat; i. e. ſtruggle in 
ſwallowing, whereas, in reality, the Greek word is, to- ſtrain through a-cullender; and the idea is, that though 


they pretend their conſciences are ſo ſine, chat a gnat is with. difficulty: ſunained through: them, yet they can, af. 
they pleaſe, open them wide enough to admit a camel. 
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than fear, many an innocent perſon, who ſuſpects no evil intended him, is deteſted by 
him who intends it. | 


Now in deſtroying the reputation of a virtuous and good man, the hypocrite imagines 


he hath diſarmed his enemy of all weapons to hurt him; and therefore this ſanctilicd 


Hypocrify is not more induſtrious to conceal its own vices, than to obſcure and contami- 
nate the virtues of others. As the bulineſs of ſuch a man's life is to procure praiſe, by 
acquiring and maintaining an undeſerved character; ſo is his utmoſt care employed to 
deprive thoſe who have an honeſt claim to the character himſelf affects only, of all the 
emoluments which would otherwiſe ariſe to them from it. | | 

The prophet Iſaiah ſpeaks of theſe people, where he ſays, © Woe unto them who call 
< call evil good, and good evil; that put darkneſs for light, and light for darkneſs, &c.” 
In his ſermon on which text, the witty Dr. South hath theſe words. Detra#ion is that 
«killing poiſonous arrow, drawn out of the devil's quiver, which is always flying about, 
< and doing execution in the dark : inſt which ua virtue is à defence, no innocence a . 
<< curity. 1. is a weapon forged in hell and formed by that prime artificer and engineer, 
the devil; and none but that great God, who knows all things, and can do all things, 
can protect the f of men againſt it, 

To theſe likewiſe Martial alludes in the following lines : 


U bene loquatur ſentiatque Mamer 
Efficere nullis, — — "a 


T have been ſomewhat diffuſive in the cenſorious branch of this character, as it is a very 
Pernicious-one ; and (according to what I have obſerved) little known and attended to. 

ſballnot deſcribe all its other qualities. Indeed, there is no ſpecies of miſchief which 
it doth not produce. For, not to mention the private villanies it daily tranſacts, moſt of 
the great evils which have affected ſociety, wars, murders, and maſlacres, have owed 
their original to this abominable vice; which is the deſtroyer of the innocent, and pro- 
rector of the guilty ; which hath introduced all manner of evil into the world, and hath 
almoſt expelled every grain of good out of it.  Doth it not attempt to cheat men into 
the purſuit of ſorrow and miſery, under the — of virtue, and to frighten them 


from mirth and pleaſure, under the colour of vice, or, if you pleaſe, fin? Doth it not 


attempt to gild over that poiſonous portion, made up of malevolence, auſterity, and ſuch 
curſed ingredients, while it embitters the delightful draught of innocent pleaſure with the 

No wonder then that this malignant curſed diſpoſition, which is the diſgrace of human 
nature, and the bane of ſociety, ſhould be ſpoken + 45 with ſuch remarkable bitterneſs, 


by the benevolent author of our religion, particularly in the thirty third verſe of the above 


cited chapter of St. Matthew. | 

Ze ſerpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye eſcape the damnation of bell? 

Having now diſpatched the inſide of this character, and, as I apprehend, ſaid enough 
to make any one avoid, I am ſure ſufficient to make a chriſtian deteſt it, nothing re- 
mains but to examine the outſide, in order to furniſh honeſt men with ſufficient rules to 
diſcover it. And in this we ſhall have the ſame divine guide, whom we have in the for- 
mer part followed. | 


Firſt then, beware of. that ſanctiſied appearance, that whited ſepulchre, which looks 


t beautiful outward, and is within full of all uncleanneſs. Thoſe who make clean the 


% outſ.de of the platter, but within are full of extortion and exceſs. | 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, Look well to thoſe who bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be born, 
« and lay them on mens ſhoulders ; but they themſelves will not move them with one of 
« their fingers.“ 

« Theſe Leavy burdens (ſays Burkit) were counſels and directions, rules and canons, 
a auſterities and ſeverities, which the Phariſees introduced and impoſed upon their 
„ hearers.” This requires no further comment: for, as I have before ſaid, theſe hy- 
pocrites place all virtue, and all religion, in the obſervation of thoſe auſterities and ſe - 
verities, without which the trueſt and pureſt goodneſs will never receive their commenda- 
tion: but how different this doctrine is from the temper of chriſtianity, may be gathered 
by that total of all chriſtian morality, with which Jeſus ſums up the excellent precepts 


delivered in his divine ſermon : ** Therefere do unto all men as ye would they ſhould do 


© unto you: for his is the law and the prophets. | 

Thirdly, Beware of all oſtentation of virtue, goodneſs, or. piety. By this oſtentation 
I mean that of the countenance and the mouth, or of ſome external forms. And this, I 
apprehend, is the meaning of Jeſus, where he ſays, They do their works to be ſeen 
« of men,” as appears by the context; They, make broad their phylacteries, and en- 
« large the borders of their garments.” Theſe phy lacteries were certain ſcrowls of parch- 


ment, whereon were written the ten commandments, and particular parts of the Moſaic 


law, which they oftentatiouſly wore on their garments, Canes. that ceremony. to ful- 
fil the precept delivered to them in a verſe of Deuteronomy, though they neglected to ful. 
hl the laws they wore thus about them. 

Another inſtance of their oſtentation was“ making long prayers, 1. e. (ſays Burket) 
* making long prayers (or, perhaps, pretending to make them) in the temples and ſyn- 
* agogues for widows, and thereupon perſuading them to give bountifull to the cor- 


ban, or the common treaſure of the temple, ſome part of which was employed for- 


« their maintenance. Learn, 1. It is no nc thing for deſigning hypocrites to cover the 
e fouleſt tranſgreſſion with the cloak of religion. The Phariſees make long prayers a 
cover for their covetouſneſs. 2. That to make uſe of religion in polic Be worldly 
advantage ſake, is the way to be damned with a vengeance for religion ſake.” 

Again ſays Jeſus—** in paying tithe of mint and aniſe and cummin, while they omit 
* the, weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith.” By which we are 


not to underſtand (nor would I be underſtood ſo to mean) any inhibition of paying the 


prieſt his dues ; but, as my commentator obſerves, ** an oſtentation of a preciſe keep- 
ing the law in ſmaller matters, and neglecting weightier duties. They paid tythe of 
e mint, aniſe, and cummin (i. e. of the minuteſt and moſt worthleſs things) but at the 
«* ſame time omitted judgment, mercy, and faith; that is, juſt dealing among men, 
charity towards the poor, and faithfulneſs in their promiſes and covenants one with 
* another. This, ſays our Saviour, is to ftrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a camel: a pro- 
« verbial expreſſion, intimating, that ſome perſons pretend great niceneſs and ſcrupuloſity 
about ſmall matters, and none, or but little, about duties of the greateſt moment. 


Hence, note, That hypocrites lay the greateſt ſtreſs 4 the leaſt matters in religion, 
and place holineſs moſt in theſe things where God places it leaſt.“ Ye tythe mint, 


Kc. but neglect the weightier matters of the lav. This is indeed the bane of all re- 


* ligion and true piety, to prefer rituals and human inſtitutions before divine commands, 


and the practice of natural religion. Thus 10 do is a certain fign of groſs, hypocriſy.” 


Nothing can, in fact, be more foreign to the nature of virtue, than oſtentatzon., It is 
truly ſaid of virtue, that, could men behold her naked, they would be all in love with 


her. Here it is implied, that this is a ſight very rare or difficult to come at; and, indeed, 


there is always a modeſt back wardneſs in true virtue to expoſe her naked beauty. She is 
conſcious of her innate worth, and little deſirous of expoling it to the public view. It is 
Vor. IV. A a a. the. 
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the harlot Vice who conſtantly endeavours to ſet off the charms ſhe counterfeits, in order 
to attract men's applauſe, and to work her ſiniſter ends by gaining their admiration and 
their confidence, : 

\ I ſhall mention but one ſymptom more of this hypocriſy ; and this is a readineſs to cen. 
fure the faults of others. Judge not, ſays Jeſus, leſt you be judged.” — And again; 
% Why beholdeſt thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but conſidereſt not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?“ On which the abovementioned commentator rightly ob- 
ſerves, „That thoſe who are moſt cenſorious of the leſſer infirmities of others, are 
c uſually moſt notoriouſly guilty of far greater failings themſelves,” This ſanQificc! ſlan- 
der is, of all, the moſt ſevere, bitter, and cruel; and is fo eaſily diſtinguiſhed from that 
which. is either the effect of anger or wantonneſs, and which I have mentioned before, 
that I ſhall dwell no longer upon it. 

And here I ſhall diſmiſs my character of a ſanctified hypocrite, with the honeſt wiſh 
which Shakeſpeare hath launched forth againſt an execrable villain : 


— That Heaven would put in every honeſt hand a whip, 
To laſh the raſcal naked through the world. 


T have now, I think, enumerated the principal methods by which deceit works its ends 
on eaſy, credulous, and open diſpoſitions ; and have endeavoured to point out the ſymp- 
toms by which they may be diſcovered : but while men are blinded by vanity and ſeli- 
love, and while artful hypocriſy knows how to adapt itſelf to their blindſides, and to hu- 
mour their paſſions, it will be difficult for honeſt and undeſigning men to eſcape the ſnares 
of cunning and impoſition ; I ſhall therefore recommend one more certain rule, and 
which, I believe, if duly attended to, would, in a great meaſure, extirpate all fallacy 
out of the world; or muſt at leaſt fo effectually diſappoint its purpoſes, that it would 
ſoon be worth no man's while to aſſume it, and the character of knave and fool would 
be more apparently (what they are at preſent in reality) allied, or united. 

This method is, carefully to obſerve the actions of men with others, and eſpecially 
with thoſe to whom they are allied in blood, marriage, friendſhip, profeſſion, neigh- 
bourhood, or any other connection: nor can you want an opportunity of doing th; 
for none but the weakeſt of men would raſhly and madly place a confidence which may 
very materially affect him in any one, on a ſlight or no acquaintance. ; 

Trace then the man propoſed to your truſt, into his private family and neareſt intima- 
cies. See whether he hath acted the part of a good ſon, brother, huſband, father, friend, 
maſter, ſervant, &c. if he hath diſcharged theſe duties well, your confidence will have 
a good foundation; but if he hath behaved himſelf in theſe offices with tyranny, with 
cruelty, with infidelity, with inconſtancy, you may be aſſured he will take the firſt op- 
portunity his intereſt points out to him, of exerciſing the ſame ill talents at your ex- 
P : 
I have often thought mankind would be little liable to deceit (at leaſt much leſs than 
they are) if they would believe their own eyes, and judge of men by what they actually 
ſee them perform towards thoſe with whom they are moſt cloſely connected: whereas, 
how common is it to perſuade ourſelves, that the undutiful, ungrateful fon, the uokind, 
or barbarous brother; or the man who is void of all tenderneſs, honour, or even hu- 
manity, to his wife or children, ſhall nevertheleſs become a ſincere and faithful friend! 
but how monſtrous a belief is it, that the perſon whom we find incapable of diſcharging 
the neareſt duties of relation, whom no ties of blood or affinity can bind; nay, who 15 
even deficient in that goodneſs which inſtinct infuſes into the brute creation; that 1 a 
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perſon ſhould have a ſufficient ſtock of virtue to ſupply the arduous character of honour 
and honeſty. This is a credulity ſo abſurd, that it admits of no aggravation. 

Nothing indeed can be more unjuſtifiable to our prudence, than an opinion that the 
man whom we ſee act the part of a villain to others, ſhould on ſome minute change of 
perſon, time, place, or other circumſtance, behave like an honeſt and juſt man to our- 
ſelves. I ſhall not here diſpute the doctrine of repentance, any more than its tendency 
to the good of ſociety ; but as the actions of men are the beſt index to their thoughts, 
as they do, if well attended to and underſtood, with the utmoſt certainty demonſtrate the 
character; and as we are not ſo certain of the ſincerity of the repentance, I think we may 
with juſtice ſuſpect, at leaſt fo far as to deny him our confidence, that a man whom we 
once knew to be a villain, remains a villain ſtill. 

And now let us ſee whether theſe obſervations, extended a little further, and taken into 
public life, may not help us to account for ſome phænomena which have lately appeared 
in this hemiſphere : for as a man's g60d behaviour to thoſe with whom he hath the neareſt 
and cloſeſt connection is the beſt aſſurance to which a ſtranger can truſt for his honeſt con- 
duct in any engagement he ſhall enter into with him; ſo is a worthy diſcharge of the ſo- 
cial offices of a private ſtation, the ſtrongeſt ſecurity which a man can give of an up- 
right demeanour in any public truſt, if his country ſhall repoſe it in him; and we may 
be well ſatisfied, that the moſt popular ſpeeches, and molt plauſible pretences of one of 
a different character, are only gilded ſnares to delude us, and to ſacrifice us, in ſome 
manner or other, to his own ſiniſter purpoſes. It is well ſaid in one of Mr. Pope's let- 
ters; How ſhall a man love five millions, who could never love a ſingle perſon ?” If 
2 man hath more love than what centers in himſelf, it will certainly light on his children, 
his relations, friends, and neareſt acquaintance. If he extends it farther, what is it leis 
than general philanthropy, or love to mankind? Now as a good man loves his friend 
better than a common acquaintance ; ſo philanthropy will operate ſtronger towards his 
own country than any other : but no man can have this general philanthropy who haih 
not private affection, any more than he who hath not ſtrength ſufficient to lift ten pounds, 
can at the ſame time be able to throw a hundred weight over his head. Therefore the 
bad fon, huſband, father, brother, friend; in a word, the bad man in private can never 
never be a ſincere patriot. | 

In Rome and Sparta I agree it was otherwiſe: for there patriotiſm, by education, be- 
came a part of the character. Their children were nurſed in patriotiſm, it was taught 
them at an age when religion in all countries is firſt inculcated. And as we fee men of 
all religions ready to lay down their lives for the doctrines of it (which they often do not 
know, and ſeldom hay2 conſidered) ſo were theſe-Spartans and Romans ready with as im- 
plicit faith to die for their country; though tis private morals of the former were very 
depraved, and the lattzr were the public robbers of mankind. | 

Upon what foundation their patriotiſm- then ſtool, ſeems pretty apparent, and per- 
w there can be no ſurer. For I apprehend, if twenty boys were taught from their 
infancy to believe, that the Royal-Exchange was the kingdom of. Heaven; and conſe- 
quently inſpired with a ſuitable awe for it ; and laſtly, inſtructed that it was great, glo- 
rious, and god-like to defend it; nineteen of them would afterwards chearfully ſacrifice 
their lives to its defence; at leaſt, it is impoſſible that any of them would agree, for a. 
paultry reward, to ſet it on fire; not even though they were rogues and highwaymen in 
their diſpoſition. But if you were admitted to chuſe twenty of ſuch diſpoſitions at the 
age of manhood, who had never learnt any thing of its holineſs, contracted any ſuch, 
awe, nor imbibed any ſuch duty, I believe it would be difficult to bring them to veature 
their lives in its cauſe ; nor ſhould I doubt, could I perſuade them of the ſecurity of the 
lcd, of bribing them to apply tire firebrand to any part of the building I pleaſed. 1 
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Bur a worthy citizen of London, without borrowing any ſuch ſuperſtition from edu. 
cation, would ſcarce be tempted by any reward, to deprive the city of ſo great an orna- 
ment, and what is ſo uſeful and neceſſary to its trade; at the ſame time to endanger the 
ruin of thouſands, and perhaps the deſtruction of the whole. 

The application ſeems pretty eaſy, that as there is no ſuch paſſion in human nature as 
patriotiſm, conſidered abſtractedly, and by itſelf, it muſt be introduced by art, and that 
while the mind of man is yet ſoft and ductile, and the unformed character ſuſceptible 
of any arbitrary impreſſion you pleaſe to make on it: or, ſecondly, it muſt be founded 
on philanthropy, or univerſal benevolence ; a paſſion which really exiſts in ſome natures, 
and which is neceſſarily attended with the excellent quality abovementioned : for as it 
ſeems granted, that the man cannot love a million who never could love a ſingle perſon, 
will it, I apprehend, appear as certain, that he who could not be induced to cheat or 
to deſtroy a ſingle man, will never be | wn we on to cheat or to deſtroy many millions, 

Thus I have endeavoured to ſhew the ſeveral methods by which we can propoſe to get 
any inſight into the characters of thoſe with whom we converſe, and by which we may 
- fruſtrate all the cunning and deſigns of hypocriſy. Theſe methods I have ſhewn to be 
three-fold, viz. by the marks which nature hath imprinted on the countenance, by their 
behaviour to ourſelves, and by their behaviour to others. On the firſt of theſe I have 
not much inſiſted, as liable to ſome incertainty ; and as the latter ſeem abundantly ſuffi- 
cient to ſecure us, with proper caution, againſt the ſubtle devices of hypocriſy, though 
ſhe be the moſt cunning as well as malicious of all the vices which have ever corrupted the 
nature of man. | | 

But however uſeleſs this treatiſe may be to inſtruct, I hope it will be at leaſt effectual 
to alarm my reader ; and ſure no honeſt undeſigning man can ever be too much on his 
guard againſt the hypocrite, or too induſtrious to expoſe and expel him out of ſociety. 
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Majores nuſquam rbonci; juveneſque, ſeneſque, | 
Et pueri naſum rhinocerotis habent. Martial. 


a In Engliſh, 


No town can ſuch a gang of critics ſhow, 
Even boys turn up that noſe they cannot blow. 


Y a record in the cenſors office, and now in my cuſtody, it appears, that at a 
| cenſorial inquiſition, taken Tricgſimo gto. Eliz. by one of my illuſtrious predeceſ- 

ſors, no more than nineteen critics were enrolled in the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter ;. whereas at the leaſt inquiſition taken by myſelf, 255. Geo. 247. the number 
of perſons claiming a right to that order, appears to amount to 276302. 
This immenſe encreaſe is, I believe, to be no otherwiſe accounted for, than from the 
very blameable negligence of the late cenſors, who have, indeed, converted their office 
into a mere ſinecure, no inquiſition, as I can find, having been taken ſince the cenſorſhip 
of Iſaac Bickerſtaffe, Eſq. in the latter end of the reign of Queen Anne. 

To the ſame neglect are owing many encroachments on all the other orders of the ſo- 
city. That of gentlemen in particular, I obſerve to have greatly increaſed, and that of 
ſharpers to have decreaſed in the ſame proportion within theſe few years. 

All theſe irregularities it iʒ my firm purpoſe to endeavour at reforming, and to reſtore 
the high office with which I am inveſted to its ancient uſe and dignity. This, however, 
muſt be attempted with prudence and by flow degrees : for habitual and inveterate evils 
are to be cured by flow alteratives, and not by violent remedies. Of this the good em- 
peror Pertinax will be a laſting example.“ This worthy man,” (ſays Dion Caſſius) 
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<«« periſhed by endeayouring too haſtily to reform all the evils which infeſted his cou ntry, 


He knew not, it ſeems, though otherwiſe a man of very great knowledge, that it i; 


<< not ſafe, nor indeed poſſible, to effect a reformation in too many matters at once. A 
rule which, if it holds true in private life, is much more ſo when it is applied to thoſe 
<« evils that affect the public.” 

I thought it, therefore, not prudent, in the hurry of my above inquiſition to make 
any exceptions, but admitted all who offered to be enrolled. This is a method which J 
ſhall nor purſue hereafter, being fully reſolved to enquire into the qualifications of every 


- pretender. | 


And that all perſons may come prepared to prove their right to the order of critics, I 
ſhall here fet down thoſe ſeyeral qualifications which-will be inſiſted on before any will be 
admitted to that high honour. In doing this, however, I ſhall. ſtrictly purſue the excel- 
lent rule I have cited, and ſhall act with moſt perfect moderation; for I am willing to 
throw open the door as wide as I can, fo that as few as poſſible may be rejected. 

It is, I think, the ſentiment of Quinctilian, that no man is capable of becoming a good 
critic. on a great poet, but he who is himſelf a great poet. This would, indeed, confine 
the critics on poetry, at leaſt, ta a very ſmall number; and would, indeed, ſtrike all the 
antients, except only Horace and Longinus off the roll; of the latter of whom, though 
he was no poet, Mr. Pope finely ſays, 


Thee, great Longinus, all the nine inſpire, 
And bleſs their critic with a poet's fire. 


But with reſpect to ſo great a name as that of Quinctilian, this rule appears to me 
much tov rigid. It ſeems, indeed, to be little leſs ſevere than an injunction that no man. 
ſhould criticize on cookery but he who was himſelf a cook. e | 

To require what is generally called learning in'a critic, is altogether as abſurd as to re- 
quire genius. Why ſhould a man in this caſe, any mare than in ail others, be bound: 
by any opinions but his own ? Or why ſhould he read by rule any more than eat by it? 
If I — 1 in a ſlice of bullock's liver or of Oldmixon, why I be confined: to turtle 
or to Swift ? Es 

The only learning, therefore, that I inſiſt upon, is, that my critic be alle to read; 
and this is ſurely very reaſonable: for 1 do not ſee how he can otherwiſe be called a rea- 
der; and if I include every reader in the name of critic, it is ſurely, very juſt to confine 


every critic within the number of readers. | | | 

Nor do Tonly require the capacity of reading, but the actual exercife of that capa- 
city ; I do here ſtrictly forbid any perſons whatever to paſs a definitive ſentence on a book 
before they have read at leaſt ten pages in it, under the penalty of being for ever rendered in- 
capable of admiſſion: to the order of critics. | 

Thirdly, all critics who from and after the firſt day of February next, ſhall condemn 
any book, ſhall be ready to give ſome. reaſon for their judgment: nor ſhall it be ſufficient 
for luch critic to drivel out, I don't know not I, but all that I know is, 1 don't like it.” 
Provided, nevertheleſs, that any reaſon how fooliſh or frivolous ſoever, ſhall be allowed 
a good and full juſtification; except only the words poor Huff, wretched ftuff, bad ſtuff, 
ſad fluff, low ftuff, paultry fluff. All which fuffs I do for ever baniſh from the mouths of 

critics. 
1 alſo, that the laſt· mentioned clauſe do extend only to ſuch critics as openly 
proclaim their cenſures; for it is our intention, that all perfons ſhall be at liberty to diſ- 
like privately, whatever book they pleaſe, without underſtanding, or reading one word 
of it, any thing therein or herein contained to the contrary notwitſtanding. _ 
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But as it is reaſonable to extend this power of judging for themſelves, no farther in 
this caſe of criticiſm, than it is allowed to men in ſome others, I do here declare, that I 
ſhall not, for the future, admit any males to the office of criticiſm till they be of the full 
age of eighteen, that being the age when the laws allow them to have a capacity of diſ- 
poling perſonal chattles : for, before that time, they have only the power of diſpoſing 
of themſelves in the trifling article of marriage. Females, perhaps, I ſhall admit ſome- 
what earlier, provided they be either witty or handſome, or have a fortune of five thou- 
ſand pound and upwards. 

Together with childhood, I exclude all other civil incapacities ; and here I mean not 
only legal but real lunatics, and ideots. In this number I include all perſons who, from 
the whole tenour of their conduct, appear to be incapable of diſcerning good from bad, 
right from wrong, or wiſdom from folly, in any inſtance whatever. 

There are again ſome perſons whom I ſhall admit only to a partial exerciſe of this of- 
ſice; as, for inſtance, rakes, beaux, ſharpers, and fine ladies, are ſtrictly forbidden, un- 
der penalty of perpetual excluſion, to preſume to criticſe on any works of religion, or 
morality. All lawyers, phyſicians, ſurgeons, and apothecaries, are ſtrictly forbidden to 
paſs any judgment on thoſe authors who attempt any reformation in law, or phy ſic. Of- 
ficers of ſtate, and would - be officers of ſtate, (honeſt men only excepted,) with all their 
attendants, and dependents, their placemen, and would-be placemen, pimps, ſpies, pa- 
raſites, informers, and agents, are forbidden, under the penalty aforeflid. to give their 
opinions of any work in which the good of the kingdom, in general, is deſigned to be 
advanced; but as for all pamphlets which anywiſe concern the great cauſe of Woodall 
Out, and Takeall In, Eſqs. fall liberty is left to both parties, and the one may uni- 
verſally cry up, and commend, and the other may univerſally cenſure and condemn, as 
uſual. All critics offending againſt this clauſe, are to be deemed infamous, and their 
ſeveral criticiſms are hereby declared to be entirely void, and of none effect. 

No author is to be admitted into the order of critics, until he hath read over, and un- 
derſtood, Ariſtotle, Horace, and Longinus, in their original language; nor then without 
a teſtimonial that he hath ſpoken well of ſome living author beſides himſelf. | 

Laſtly, all perſons are forbidden, under the penalty of our higheſt diſpleaſure, to pre- 
ſume to criticite upon any of thoſe works with which we ourſelves ſhall think proper to ob- 
lige the public; and any perſon who ſhall preſume to offend in this particular, will not 
only be expunged from the 'roll of critics, but will be degraded from any other order 
to which he ſhall belong; and his name will be forthwith entered in the records of 
Grub-ſtreet, ALEXANDER DRAWCANSIR. 


Numb. 4. Tueſday January 14. 


— Nanum cujuſdam Atlanta vocamus : 5 
Aibiopem Cygnum : parvam extortamque puellam | © 1 
Europen. Canibus pigris ſcabieque vetuſta ; 
Levibus, et ficce lambentibus ora' lucerne 

Nemen erit Pardus, Tigris, Leo; fi quid adbuc eft 


Qued fremat in terris violentius. — Juv. Sat. vii. 


L — * — I" . * — 38 * 
y Ld 2 ; B34 448 ; 7 _— 
P TOES 


NE may obſerve,” ſays Mr. Locke, in all languages, certain words, that, if 
: they be examined, will be found, in their firſt original, and their appropriated 
* ple, not to ſtand for any clear and diſtin& ideas.” Mr. Locke gives us the inſtances 
© of wiſdom, glory, grace, Words which are frequent enough (ſays he) in every man's 

Vol. IV. B b b ; mouth; 


—— 


— 8 ,⏑§«＋⏑— , 
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mouth; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be aſked what they mean 
by them, they would be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer: a plain proof, that 
though they have learned thoſe ſounds, and have them ready at their tongue's end; yet 
there are no determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be expreſſcd to 
others by them.” 
" Beſides the ſeveral cauſes by him aſſigned of the abuſe of words, there is one, which, 
though the great philoſoper hath omitted it, ſeems to have contributed not a little to the 
introduction of this enormous evil. This is that privilege which divines and moral wri- 
ters have aſſumed to themſelves of doing violence to certain words, in favour of their 
own hypotheſes, and of uſing them in a ſenſe often directly contrary to that which cuſtom 
(the abſolute lord and maſter, according to Horace, of all the modes of ſpeech) hath al- 
lotted them. - h = 

Perhaps, indeed, this fault may be ſeen in ſomewhat a milder light, (and I would al- 
ways ſee the blemiſhes of ſuch writers in the mildeſt.) It may not, perhaps, be fo juſtly 


owing to =p deligned oppoſition to cuſtom as a total Ignorance of it. An ignorance which 


is almoſt inſeparably annexed to a collegiate life, and which any man, indeed, may ven- 
ture to own without bluſhing. 

But v hate ver may be the cauſe of this abuſe of words, the conſequence is certainly 
very bad: for whilſt the author and the world receive different ideas from the ſame words, 
it will be pretty difficult for them to comprehend each other's meaning; and hence, per- 
haps, it is that ſo many gentlemen and ladies have contracted a general odium to all 
works of * of morality; and that many others have been readers in this way all 
their lives without underſtanding what they read, conſequently without drawing from it 
any practical uſe, 

It would, perhaps, be an office very worthy the labour of a good commentator to ex- 
plain certain hard words which frequently occur in the works of Barrow, Tillotſon, Clark, 
and others of this kind. Such are heaven, hell, judgment, righteouſneſs, ſin, &c. All 
which, it Is reaſonable to believe, are at preſent very little underſtood. 

Inſtead, however, of undertaking this taſk myſelf, at leaſt, at preſent, I ſhall apply 
the reſidue of this paper to the uſe of ſuch writers only. I ſhall here give a ſhort 
Gloflary of ſuch terms as are at preſent greatly in uſe, and ſhall endeavour to fix to each 
thoſe exact ideas which are annexed to every of them in the world; for while the learned 
in be 00. as Fapprehend, conſider them all in a very different light, their labours 
are not likely to do. much ſervice to the polite part of mankind. 


A modern Gloflary. 


NGEL. The name of a woman, commonly of a very bad one. 


AUTHOR. A laughing ſtock. It means likewiſe a poor fellow, and in general 
an object of contempt. 


BEAR. A country gentleman z or, indeed, any animal upon. two legs that doth not 


make a handſome bow. 
BEAUTY. The qualification with which women generally go into keeping, 
BEAU. With the article A before it, means a great favourite of all women. 


BRUTR. A word implying plain-dealing and ſincerity ; but more eſpecially applied to 
a philofopher. : 


' CAPTAIN. { Any ſtick of wood with a head to it, and a piece of black ribband 


COLONEL, I upon that head. 


CREA- 
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CREATURE. A quality expreſſion of low contempt, properly confined only to the 
mouths of ladies who are right honourable. 

CRITIC. Like Homo, a name common to all human race. | 

COXCOMB. A word of reproach, and yet, at the ſame time, ſignifying all that is 


molt commendable. 


DAMNATION. A term appropriated to the theatre; though fometimes more largely 
applied to all works of invention. | 

DEATH. The final end of man; as well of the thinking part of the body, as of all 
the other parts. 

DRESS. The principal accompliſhment of men and women. | 

DULNESS. A word applied by all writers to the wit and humour of others. 

EATING. A ſcience. 

FINE. An adjective of a very peculiar kind, deſtroying, or, at leaſt, leſſening the 
force of the ſubſtantive to which it is joined : as fine gentleman, fine lady, fine houſe, 
fine cloaths, fine taſte ; — in all which fine is to be underſtood in a ſenſe ſomewhat ſyn- 
3 ded of poverty, h , and fimplicity, 

FOOL. complex idea, compounded o „ honeſty, piety, an icity. 

GALLANTRY. Fornication as Sat 1 ; 

. Applied to a thing, ſignifies bigneſs; when to a man, often littleneſs, or 
meanneſs. | 

GOOD. A word of as many different ſenſes as the Greek word E, or as the Latin Ago: 
for which reaſon it is but little uſed by the polite. 

HAPPINESS. Grandeur. 

HONOUR. Duelling. 5 

9 — Scandalous lies, tumbling and dancing on the rope. 

JUSTICE. ; An old woman. 

KNAVE. The name of four cards in every pack. 

KNOWLEDGE. In general, means knowledge of the town, as this is, indeed, the 
only kind-of knowledge ever ſpoken of in the polite world. | 

LEARNING. Pedantry. 

LOVE. A word properly applied to our delight in particular kinds of food ; ſometimes 
metaphorically ſpoken of the favourite objects of all our appetites. 

MARRIAGE. A kind of traffic carried on between the two ſexes, in which both are 

| —_— endeavouring to cheat each other, and both are commonly loſers in the 


end. 

MISCHIEF. Fun, ſport, or paſtime. 

MODESTY. Act aro 

NO BODY. All che people in Great-Britain, except about 1200. 

NONSENSE. Philoſophy; eſpecially the philoſophical writings of the antients, and 
more eſpecially of Ariſtotle, 

OPPORTUNITY. -The ſeafon of cuckoldom, | 

PATRIOT. A candidate for a place at court. 

POLITICS. The art of getting ſuch a place. 

PROMISE. Nothing. s 

an A word of no meaning; but which ſerves as a bugbear to frighten chil - 

ren with. i 
RICHES. The only thing upon earth that is really valuable, or deſirable. 


"rl A man of a different party from yourſelf. 
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SERMON, A ſleeping; doſe. 

SUNDAY. The beſt time for playing at cards. 

SHOCKING. An epithet which fine ladies apply to almoſt every thing. It is, indeed, 
an interjection (if I may ſo call it) of delicacy. 1 41 | 
TEMPERANCE. Want of ſpirit. | 

TASTE. The preſent whim of the town, whatever it be. 

TEASING. Advice; chiefly that of a huſband. 


SIETTE..: 1: cc... ; 
* l Subjects of diſcourſe. | 
WIT. Prophaneneſs, indecency, immorality, ſcurrility, mimickry, buffoonry. Abuſe 


of all good men, and * of the clergy. 
WORTH. Power. Rank. Wealth. 
WISDOM. The art of acquiring all three. 
WORLD. Tour own acquaintance. 


. 


Numb. 8. Tueſday January 28. 


| Ambubaiarum collegia, pbarmacopolæ, 8 
Menditi, mini, balatrones ; hoc genus omne. Hos. 


A motley mixture! in long wigs, in Bags, 
— In filks, in crapes, in garters, and in rags. | Dunciad. 


HE following is a literal copy of the fragment mentioned in my ſixth paper. In 
what language it was originally writ, is impoſſible to determine; To determine 
this would be, indeed, to aſcertain who theſe Robinhoodians were; a point, as we ſhal! 
thew._ in our comment of the utmoſt difficulty. From the apparent difference in th: 
ſtyle, and ſpelling of the tranſtation, it ſeems to have been done into Engliſh by ſeveral 
hands, and probably in diſtant ages. I have placed my conjectures concerning fone 


doubtful words, at the bottom of the page, without venturing to diſturb the text. 
'®.- Importinent queſtions cunſarning relidgin and gubermint, handyled by the Robin: 


7 " March 8, 1751. 
F & HIS evenin the queſtin at the Robinhood was, Whether relidgin was of any youſe 
to a ſoſyaty; baken + bifor mee To mmas Whytebred, baker. LE 
James Skotchum, barber, ſpak as floweth : Sir, I ham of upinion, that relidgin can be of 
no youſe to any mortal ſole; byeauſe as why, relidgin is no youſe to trayd, and if relidgin 
be of no youſe to trayd, how ist it youſefool to ſoſyaty. Now no body can deny but that a 
man maye kary on his trayd very wel without relidgin; nay, and better two, for then he 
maye wurk won day in a wik mor than at preſent; whereof no body can ſaye but that 
ſeven is mor than ſix: beſides, if we haf no relidgin we ſhall haf no pairſuns 2, and that 
it will be a grate ſavin to the ſoſyaty; and it is a makſum F in trayd, that a peny ſav'd 
is a peny got. Whereof —— The end of this ſpeech ſeems to be wanting, as dots 
the beginning of the next. 
* Perhaps impertinent. | | Nags, 
'+ chink this ſhould be read talen, and the baker's being intent on his trade occaſioned: the corruption. 
+ Read parſons, — 7 Rend maxim. 3 
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— different opinion from the learned gentleman who ſpoke firſt to the queſtion: 
frſt, I deny that trade can be carried on without religion; for how often is the ſanction 
of an oath neceſſary in contracts, and how can we have oaths without religion? As to 
the gaining one day in ſeven, which the gentleman ſeems to lay much ſtreſs upon, I do 
admit it to be an argument of great force; but I queſtion, as the people have been long 
uſed to idleneſs on that day, whether it would be eaſy to make them work upon it; and, 
conſequently, if they had no churches to go to, whether they would not reſort to ſome 
worſe place? As to the expence of parſons, I cannot think it is prejudicial to the ſociety 
in general; for the parſons are members of this ſociety ; and whether they who do but 
little, or others who do nothing at all for their livelihood, poſſeſs their revenues, is a 
matter of no manner of concern to the public. Indeed, what the gentleman ſays con- 
cerning the Dutch, I ſhall own is highly to the honour of thoſe induſtrious people: and 
I queſtion not but if religion was to interfere with any branch of our trade, there is ſtill 
ſo much good ſenſe left in this nation, that we ſhould preſently facrifice the ſhadow to the 
ſubſtance. But though ſome inſtances ſhould occur, in whict religion may be prejudicial, 
it cannot be fairly argued from thence, that religion is therefore of no uſe to the ſociety 
and till that can be proved, I ſhall not give my vote for its abolition. But at preſent 
banner down. 

Mr. Mac Flouriſh, ſtudent. I ſhall with grate reedineſs undertake that toſk upon my 
ſeel.— Sir, the queeſtion, as I tak it, is, whether relegion be of any uſe to ſociety ? And 
ir, this is a queeſtion of that degnity, that grete emportance, that when I conſeder the 
matter of, wheech I am to ſpeke, the degnity of the odience before whom I am to ſpeke, 
when I reflee&t on the ſmalleſt of my own abeelities, weel may | be ſtruck with the 
greeteſt awe and reveerence : for, fir, neither Demoſthenes, nor Eſchines, nor Cecero, nor 
Hortenſuis, ever handled a more emportant queeſtion : and, fir, ſhould any thing met- 
becoming drop from me on this grate occaſion, though your candour, your beneevolence, 
might encline you to extend an unmeerited attention, yet, ſir, theſe walls, theſe ſtones, 
theſe boards, theſe very bracks, withute ears, withute a tongue, would tacitly expreſs. 
their endeegnation. Sir, it is a queeſtion, that whoever hath rede hiſtory, or deeved at all 
into the oxceelent myſtery of politics, muſt confees, that all. the grete pheeloſophers, 
poets, oraters, hiſtorians hammer down —— 

Mr. Ocurry, ſolicitor. Upon my ſhoul, I am very ſorry now that the rules of this. 
grate ſociety forced the laſt very learned gentleman to fit down before he told us his opi- 
nion; but, whatever it be, I am after being of the ſaame. It is very true upon my 
ihoul, what he ſaid, that it is a very great queſtion, and I do not well know fether I un- 
derſtand it as yet, or no: but this I think, that if religion be a great hurt to the na- 
tion, I cannot for my ſhoul ſee where the good of it is. This I know very well, that 
there is a very good religion in Ireland, and they do call it the Roman Catholic religion, 
and I am of it myſelf, though I dont very well know what it is. There is ſomething. 
about beads and maſſes, and patty noſters, and ivy marys, and I. will fight for it as long 
as I am alive, and longer. And upon my ſhoul I will tell. you a good thing, if you 
are afraid of your own religion, you may ſend for ours, for I know it will come for fa 
ther Patrick Ocain did tell me, he would bring it along with him. Nay, he tould me, 
_ he had brought it hither before he did come himſelf. [At; which there was a 

ugh. ] 

Mr. Giles Shuttle, weaver.—I hope no gentleman.will. treat this thing as a jeſt, where-. 
of I thinks it to be a very great matter of earneſt. Whereof I dont much underſtand. 
your ſpeech making ſort of. work, but this I thinks, that I am as a good judge of theſe - 
tort of matters, for I am worth a hundred pounds, and owes no man a farthing. Where-- 
of I thinks, I am as good a man as another: for why ſhould not any other man have bs 

much 
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much ſenſe as a gentleman ? I thinks I knows ſomething of trade, that to be ſure, is the 
main article in every trading nation, whereby Here the firſt paper was broke off. 
he ſecond is as follows: 

Queſtion. Whether infinite power could make the world out, of nothing ? 

The ſpeakers to this queſtion were Mr. Thomas Tinderbox, the chandler; Mr. George 
White, Boatſwain's mate; Mr. Edward Peacock, victualler; Mr. Buge, the ſhoemaker, 
Mr. Goole, the taylor; Mr. Halt, the maker of Pattins ; and one great ſcholar, Whole 
name I do not know. | 

It was urged on the behalf of infinite power, that we have no very adequate idea of 
it. That there are many things which we ſee are, and yet we cannot, with any great 
certainty, tell how they came to be. That ſo far from our reaſon being able to compre- 
hend every thing, ſome wiſe men have doubted, whether we do, with certainty, compre- 
hend any thing. That whatever we may think we know, we do not know how we 
think. That either every thing was made by ſomething, out of nothing, or elſe nothing 
made every thing, either out of ſomething or nothing. And, laſtly ; that infinite power 
might more realonably be ſuppoſed to create every thing out of nothing, than no power 
at all could be ſuppoſed to make every thing out of any thing. 

On the contrary, it was well argued, that nothing can be made out of nothing, tor, 
ex nibil, O nothing is ft. That every day's experience muſt convince us of this: that, by 
infinite power, we only meant a very great degree of power; but that, if the thing to 

be done be not the ſubject of power, the ſmalleſt degree will be equal to the greateſt. 
And it was urged with great of wit and eloquence, by Mr. Gooſe, that the beſt 
taylor, and the worſt, were alike unable to make a coat without materials. That, in 
this caſe, a taylor with infinite power, would be in the ſame condition with a taylor who 
Had no power at all. And if fo ſmall a thing as a coat could not be made out of no- 
thing, how could ſo large a thing as the world be cut out of the fame no materials? The 
ſcholar gave a very good anſwer to what had been offered concerning our ignorance of 
infinite power, and ſaid, If he had no adequate idea of it, it was a good cauſe of diſbe- 
lieving it; for, as reaſon was to be judge of all things, what was not the object of reaſon, 
ought to be rejected by it. He admitted, that there were ſome things which did exiſt, 
and that we did not as yet know, the manner in which they came to exift ; but it did not 
follow that ſuch cauſes were above the reach of human reaſon, becauſe ſhe had not yet 
diſcovered them, for, he made no doubt, but that this ſociety, by means of their tree 
enquiry after truth, would, in the end, diſcover the whole; and that the manner in 
which a man was made, would 'be no more a myſtery to erity, than it is to the 
preſent age, how they make a pudding. He concluded with ſaying, that ſome very wiſe 
and learned-men, who lived near three thouſand years had afferted that the world 
had exiſted from all eternity, which opinion ſeemed to Give all difficulties, and was, as 't 
appeared, highly agreeable to the ſentiments of the whole ſociety. 

Queſtion. Whether, in the opinion of this ſociety, the government did right in — 

Here ends this valuable fragment, on which I ſhall give my comment in my next 
Paper. 


— 
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Numb. 9. Saturday February 1. 


Dic quibus in terris et eris mibi magnus Apollo. VII. 


Tell in what clime theſe people did appear, 
And you ſhall be the laureate of next year. 


T will be a very difficult matter to fix with any certainty, at what place, and amongſt 

what people, the Robin-hood ſociety was held, as we have not the leaſt light to gueſs from 
what language the fragment which now remains to us, was originally tranſlated. Two 
things may be averred, that this ſociety was held in ſome country where the people were 
extremely free; and, ſecondly, that it was in a country, where that part of the com- 
munity, which the French called /a Canaille, was at the head of public affairs, 

From the latter of theſe circumſtances, it appears that theſe Rohinhoodians cannot be 
placed among the Egyptians; for Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of theſe people, tells us, 
that, ** Whereas in all democracies great injury is done to the ſtate by the populace in- 
« terfering in the public councils, the Egyptians very ſeverely puniſhed theſe artificers 
« who preſumed to meddle with matters of government *.” 

Nor can I ever believe, that the queſtion, whether religion was of any uſe to the ſo- 
ciety, would ever have been ſupported amongſt a people ſo highly devoted to ſuperſtition, 
that religion was indeed the foundation of their civil ſociety. 

The tame objection will recur againſt placing this ſociety in Athens: for though Peri- 
cles, in his ſpeech to the Athenians, recorded in Thucydides, compliments his country- 
men with being all politicians, ** Among us, ſays he, „even the mechanics are not in- 
« ferior to their fellow citizens in political knowledge +.” Yet in a country where So- 
crates was put to death, for attempting an innovation in religious matters, it is hard to 
believe that the dregs of the people would have been permitted to have queſtioned the 
very firſt principles of all religion with impunity. 

And this objection will, I apprehend, hold likewiſe againſt all other ſtates, not only 
thoſe which we call civilized, but even the Tartars, Goths, Vandals, and Picts, &c.. 
from the time they are recorded in hiſtory. None of theſe having been found without 
their deities, and without a very ſtrong perſuaſion of the truth of tome religion or other. 
And ſo far were they all from doubting whether religion was of any uſe, or, as the frag- 
ment hath it, youſe to the ſociety, that they carried the images of their gods with them. 
to war, and relied upon their favours and aſſiſtance for ſucceſs in all affairs. 

To fay the truth, the only people now upon earth, among whoſe anceſtors I can ſup- 
poſe ſuch an aſſembly to have been held, are the inhabitants of a certain tract of land in. 
Africa, bordering on the Cape of Good Hope, commonly known unto us by the name of 
the Hottentots, | 

I am, however, well aware that there are many objections to this opinion. Firſt, that 
theſe Hottentots are ſuppoſed not to have any knowledge of religion at all, nor ever to 
have heard the name of the divinity ; whereas it appears manifeſtly that the Robinhoodians 
had ſome kind of religion even. eſtabliſhed in their country, and that the name of G==— 
was at leaſt known among them. 

it is unneceſſary to obſerve, likewiſe, that the members. of this ſociety had more of 
the uſe of letters, and were better ſkilled in the rules of —_ than the Hottentots can 


* Diod. Sic. fol. 68. Edit. Rhod. Hannov. lire 3} rai; Inporparapirars winows, Xe. To X 
t Thucyd. lib, ü. c. 40. Kal irigos. dg igy vil api; Xo-T. x. * 
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be conceived to have been: for as to the ſpeech of Mr. Mac Flouriſh, as well for the 
matter as for the eloquence of it, it might be ſpoken with great applauſe in many of our 
politeſt aſſemblies. | | 

Upon the whole, therefore, I muſt confeſs myſelf intirely at a loſs in forming any 
'probable conjecture as to what part of the earth theſe Robinhoodians inhabited; not be- 
ing able to trace the leaſt footſteps of them in any hiſtory I have ever ſeen. 

As to the time in which they flouriſhed, the fragment itſelf will lend us ſome little 
aſſiſtance. It is dated 1 51; which figures, I make no doubt, ſhould be all joined to. 
gether, and then the only doubt will be from what æra this reckoning begun. 

And here, I think, there can be no doubt, but that the æra intended was that of he 
general flood in the time of Noah, and that the Robinhoodians were ſome party of :!, 
. "oak are ſaid, after the diſperſion at Babel to have been ſcattered over the face of 
the earth, | | | 

Thoſe imperfect notions of religion which they appear to have entertained, admira!y 
well agree with this opinion: for it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſuch immediate g- 
terpoſitions of providence, or, to ſpeak more adequately, ſuch denunciations of divine ven. 
geance, as were exemplified in the deluge, and the diſperſion at Babel, could ſcarce |. '9 
immediately eradicated as not to leave ſome little impreſſion, ſome ſmall ſparks of reli- 
gious veneration in the grand-children and great-grand-children of thoſe who had been 
ſpectators of ſuch dreadful ſcenes; as, on the other hand, both ſacred and profane hi!. 
tory aſſures us, that theſe ſparks were very faint, and not ſufficient to kindle any true de- 
votion among them. | | nt 

Again, as the fragment very plainly appears to have been tranſlated by ſeveral hands, 
ſo may we very - reaſonably infer that it was tranſlated out of as many various lan- 
guage” Another reaſon to fix the date of this aſſembly ſoon after the abovementioned 

perſion. | 

Laſtly, the name of Robinhood puts the matter beyond all doubt or queſtion ; this 
word being, as a learned etymologiſt obſerved to me, clearly derived from the Tower of 
Babel: for firſt Robin and Bobin are allowed to be the ſame word; the firſt ſyllable then 
1s Bob, change o into a, which is only a metatheſis of one vowel for another, and you 
have Bab, then ſupply the termination el inſtead of ing (for both are only terminations) 
and you have clearly the word Babel. | 

As for h in hood, it is known to be no letter at all, and therefore an etymologiſt may 
there place what letter he pleaſes, and why not a t as well as any other. Then change 
the final d into an r, and you have toor, which hath a better pretence, than the known 
word tor to ſignify tower. Thus, by a few inconſiderable changes, the Robin hood and 
| Babel-Tower, appear to be one and the ſame word. | 

Two objections have been made to the great antiquity of this fragment; the firſt is, 
that Ireland is mentioned in it, which, as Camden and others would make us believe, was 
not peopled till many ages after the æra I have above mentioned: but. theſe learned men 
are certainly in a miftake ; for I am well aſſured that ſeveral Iriſh beggars, whoſe an- 
ceſtors were diſpoſſeſſed in the wars of the laſt century, are after having now in their po- 
ſeſſion the title-deeds of their ſaid eſtates from long before the times ef Noah. 

The other objection is, that the Dutch · are likewiſe mentioned in the fragment, a 
people, as they are generally ſuppoſed, of a much later riſe in the world than the period 
of time which I have endeavoured to aſſign to this ſociety. | : 

To this I anſwer, that though that body of people, who threw off the Spaniſh yoke in 
the time of the Duke of Alva, are extremely modern, yet are the Dutch themſelves of 
very great antiquity, as hath been well proved by the learned Goropius Becanus from 
the hiſtory of Herodotus. | | 2 . 
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That hiſtorian tells us, that one of the Aſſyrian kings being deſirous to diſcover who 
were the moſt ancient people, confined two children, a boy and a girl, till they were at 
the age of maturity, without ſuffering either of them to hear one articulate ſound ; hav- 
ing determined, I know not for what reaſon, that whatever language could claim their 
firit word, the people ſpeaking that language ſhould be deemed the moſt ancient. 

The word which was firſt pronounced by one of them was Beker, which in the Phce- 
nician tongue ſignifies bread : the Phcenicians were therefore concluded to have been the 
firſt planters of mankind. ; 

Under this miſtake the world continued many ages, till at laſt the learned Goropius 
diſcovered that the word Beker, which in the Phcenician tongue ſignifies bread, did in 
the Dutch language ſignify a baker, and that before bread was, a baker was. Ergo, Cc. 

And here I cannot help obſerving, that this quotation, as it proves the antiquity of the 
Dutch, ſo it proves the great antiquity of bakers, to whoſe honour we may likewiſe read 
in Diodorus, that Iſis the wife of Ofyris was immortalized among the Egyptians, for hav- 
ing taught them the art of baking. 3 

Succeeding ages being unwilling to aſcribe ſo great an honour to a woman, transferred 
it from her to her huſband, and called him Bacchus, or, as it is more commonly by mo- 
dern authors writ, Bakkus, and Bakus, which being literally done into Engliſh by the 
change of the Latin termination, is Baker. 

Indeed, it is very reaſonable to imagine that before the invention of cookery, the ba- 
kers were held in the higheſt honours, as the people derived from their art the greateſt 
dainty of which their ſimple taſte gave them any idea. And the great eſteem, in which 
cookery is held now, may very well account for the preference given to bakers in thoſe 
early ages, when theſe were the only cooks. 

But if none of theſe reaſons ſhould be thought ſatisfactory, to fix, with any abſolute 
certainty, the exact æra of this, aſſembly, the following concluſions muſt be, I think, 
allowed by every reader. 

Firſt, that ſome religion had a kind of eſtabliſhment amongſt theſe people. 

Secondly, That this religion, whatever it was, could not have the leaſt ſway over their 
morals or practice. 

\ Thirdly, That this ſociety, in which the firſt principles of religion and government 
were debated, was the chief aſſembly, in this cquntry, and Mr. Whitebread, the baker, 
the greateſt man in it. | 

And laftly, I think it can create no manner of ſurpriſe in any one, that ſuch a nation 
38 this hath been long ſince ſwept away from the face of the earth, and the very name of 
ſuch a people expunged out of the memory of man, 
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Numb. 10. Tueſday February 4. 


4 : 72 Plautinos et numeros, et 
avere ſales; mmium patienter utrumque, 
Nr dicam ſtuliè, mirats. 


Modergized. 


In former times this taſtleſs, filly town 
Tos fondly praif d Tom D'Urfey and Tom Brown. 


1 preſent age ſeems pretty well agreed in an opinion, that the utmoſt ſcope and 
end of reading is ana only; and ſuch, indeed, are now the rr re 
books, that a reader can propoſe no more than mere entertainment, and it is ſometimes 
very well for him if he finds even this in his ſtudies, 

Letters, however, were ſurely intended for a much more noble and profitable purpoſe 
than this. Writers are not, I preſume, to be confidered as mere jack-puddings, Aol 
buſineſs it is only to excite laughter; this, indeed, may ſometimes be intermixed, and 
ſerved up, with graver matters, in order to titillate the palate, and to recommend whole- 
ſome food to the mind; and, for this purpoſe, it hath been uſed by many excellent au- 
tors: for why (as Horace ſays) ſhould not any one promulgate truth with a ſmile on 

his countenance? Ridicule, indeed, as he again intimates, is commonly a ſtronger 
« and better method of attacking vice, than the ſeverer kind of fatire.” 

When wit and humour are introduced for. fuck good | 2 when the agreeable is 
blended. with the uſeful, then is the writer ſaid to have fucceeded in every point. Plea- 
fantry, (as the ingenious author of Clariſſa ſays of a ſtory) ſhould be made only the ve- 
hicle of inſtructian; and thus romances themſclves, as well as Epic Poems, may becom: 
worthy: the peruſal of the greateſt of men: but when no moral, no leſſon, no inſtruction 
is conveyed to the reader, where the whole deſign of the compoſition is no more than to 
make us laugh, the writer comes very near to the character of a buffoon ; and his ad- 
i if an old Latin proverb be true, deſerve no great compliments to be paid to their 
wildom. 

After what I have here advanced, I cannot fairly, I think, be repreſented as an enemy 
to laughter, or to all thoſe kinds of writing that are apt to promote it. On the contrary, 
few men, 1 believe, do more admire the works of thoſe great maſters who have ſent 
their ſatire (if I may uſe the expreſſion) laughing into the world. Such are that great 
Triumvirate, Lucian, Cervantes, and Swift. Theſe authors I ſhall ever hold in the 
higheſt degree of eſteem ; not indeed for that wit and humour alone which they all ſo 
eminently poſſeſt, but becauſe they all endeavoured, with the utmoſt. force of their wit 
and humour, to expoſe and extirpate thoſe follies and vices which. chiefly prevailed in their 
feveral countries. | | | 

would not be thought to confine wit and humour ta theſe writers. Shakeſpeare, 
Moliere, and ſome other authors, have been bleſſed with the ſame talents, and have em- 
ployed them to the ſame-purpoſes. There are ſome, however, who, though not void of 
theſe talents, have made ſo wretched a uſe of them, that, had the conſecratioh of their la- 
bours been committed to the hands ob the hangman, no good. man would have — 
eir 
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their lofs : nor am I afraid to mention Rabelais, and Ariſtophanes himſelf in this num 
ber. For, if I may ſpeak my opinion freely of theſe two laſt writers, and of their works, 
their deſign appears to me very plainly to have been to ridicule all ſobriety, modeſty, de- 
cency, virtue and religion, out of the world. Now whoever® reads over the five great 
writers firſt mentioned in this paragraph, muſt either have a very bad head, or a very 
bad heart, if he doth not become both a wiſer and a better man. | 

In the exerciſe cf the mind, as well as in the exerciſe of the body, diverſion is a ſe- 
«ondary conlideration, and deſigned only to make that agreeable, which- is at the fame 
time uleful, to fuch noble purpoſes as health and wifdom. But what ſhould we fay to a 
man who mounted his chamber hobby, or fought with his own ſhadow for his amuſement 
only? how much more abſurd and weak would he appear, who ſwallewed poiſon be- 
cauſe it was fweer? | 

How differently did Horace think of ſtudy from our modern readers? 


Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in hoe ſum : 
Condo et compono, quæ mom depromere paſim. | 


Truth and decency are my whole care and enquiry. In this ſtudy I am entirely oecu. 

pied theſe I am always laying up, and fo xifpeling, that I can at any time draw forth 

« my ſtores for my immediate uſe.” The whole epiſtle indeed, from which F have 

— 2 this paſſage, is a comment upon it, and affords many uſeful leſſons of phi- 
ophy. - 1 


When we are echployed in reading a great and author, we ought to conſider 
ourſelves as ſearching after treaſures, which, if well 3 laid up in the mind, 
will be of uſe to us on ſundry occaſions in our lives. If a man, for inſtance, ſhould be 
overloaded with proſperity or adverſity, (both of which caſes are liable to happen to us) 
who is there ſo very wiſe, or fo very fooliſh, that, if he was a maſter of Seneca and 
Plutarch, could not find great matter of comfort and utility from their doctrines? I men- 
tion theſe rather than Plato and Ariſtotle, as the works of the latter are not, I think, 
yet completely made Engliſh; and, conſequently, are leſs within the reach of moſt of 
my countrymen. Tees | 

But, perhaps, it may be aſked, will Seneca or Plutarch make us laugh? perhaps not; 
but if you are not a fool, my worthy friend, which I can hardly with civility ſuſpect, they 
will both, (the latter eſpecially) pleaſe you more than if they did. For my own part, I 
declare, I have not read even Lucian himſelf with more delight than I have Plutarch; 
but ſurely it is aſtoniſhing, that ſuch fcriblers as Tom Brown, Tom D'Urfy, and the wits 
of our age ſhould find readers, whilſt the writings of ſo excellent, ſo entertaining, and 
fo voluminous an author as Plutarch remain in the world, and, as I apprehend, are very 
little known. | | | | 
The truth I am afraid is, that real taſte is a quality with which human nature is very 
ſlenderly gifted: It is indeed fo very rare, and ſo little known, that ſcarce two authors 
have agreed in their notions of it; and thoſe who have endeavoured to explain it to 
others, ſeem to have ſucceeded only in ſhewing us that they knew it not themſelves. If I 
might be allowed to give my own ſentiments, I ſhould derive it from a nice harmony 
between the imagination and the judgment; and hence perhaps it is, that ſo few have 
ever poſſeſſed this talent in any eminent degree. Neither of theſe will alone beſtow it; 
nothing is indeed more common than to ſee men of very bright imaginations, and of 
very accurate” learning (which can hardly' be acquired without judgment) who are entirel 
devoid of taſte; and Longinus, who of 9 ſeems moſt exquiſitely to have poſſeſſed 
3 eee l CEE it, 
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-it, will puzzle his reader very much if he ſhould attempt to decide, whether imagination 

or Judgment ſhine the brighter in that inimitable critic. | 
But as for the bulk of mankind, they are clearly void of any degree of taſte. It is a 
quality in which they advance very little beyond a ſtate of infancy. The firſt thing a child 
is fond of in a book, is a picture; the ſecond is a ſtory; and the third a jeſt. Here then 
is the true Pons Afinorum, which very few readers ever get over. 
From what I have ſaid, it may perhaps be thought to appear, that true taſte is the 
real gift of nature only; and if ſo, ſome may aſk, to what purpoſe have I endeavoured 
to ſhow men that they are without a bleſſing, which it is impoſſible for them to attain ? 

No, though it is certain that to the higheſt conſummation of taſte, as well as of 
every other excellence, nature muſt lend much aſſiſtance; yet great is the power of art 
almoſt of itſelf, or at beſt with only lender aids from nature; and to ſay the truth, there 
are very few who have not in their minds ſome ſmall ſeeds of taſte. All men (ſays 
*« Cicero) have a ſort of tacit ſenſe of what is right or wrong in arts and ſciences, even 
„without the help of arts.” This ſurely it is in the power of art very greatly to im- 
prove. That moſt men therefore proceed. no farther than as I have above declared, is 
owing either to the want of any, or (which is perhaps yet worſe) to an improper edu- 
cation. | | | + 

I ſhall, probably, therefore,. in a future Papers endeavour to lay down: fome rules by 

which all men may acquire, at leaſt, ſome degree of taſte. In the mean while, I ſhal}, 
(according to the method obſerved in innoculation) recommend to my readers, as a pre- 
parative for their receiving my inſtructions, a total abſtinence from all bad books. I do 
therefore moſt earneſtly intreat all my young readers, that they would cautiouſly avoid, 
the peruſal of any, modern book till. it hath. firſt had the ſanction of ſome wiſe and learned 
man; and the ſame caution. I propoſe. to all fathers, mothers, and guardians, 

Exil communications corrupt good manners,” is a quotation.of. St. Paul from Me- 
nander. Evil books corrupt at once both. our manners and our taſte. 
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Numb. 17. Saturday February 29, 
Greditez.: Poſteri.. | Has.. 
4 Let poſterity take my word for it. 
T is. a common expreſſion. with hiſtorians, * That ſuch and ſuch facts will. hardly be 
believed by poſterity ;” and yet theſe facts are delivered by them as undoubted. truths, 
and very often affirmed upon their. own knowledge. $5 $512 
But, what is much more aſtoniſhing, many of thoſe very. inſtances, which are repre» 
ſented as difficult articles of truth by future ages; did. moſt. probably paſs as common oc- 
currences at the time when they happened, and might ſeem ſcarce worthy of any notice 
to the generality of people who were eye-witneſſes to the tranſactions. 
The cardinal de Retz, after relating the almoſt incredible diſtreſs: of. the then queen of 
England, who was likewiſe the daughter of France, and had not credit at Paris for a fag- 
got to warm herſelf in the month of January, proceeds thus: * Nous avons horreur, 
<< en liſant les hiſtoires,.de lachetez- moins monſtreuſes que celle-la z & le peu de ſentiment 
« que je trouvais dans la plupart des eſprits ſur ce fait m'a oblige de faire, je crois, plus 
de mille fois cette reflexion : que les exemples du paſsẽ touchent ſans . 
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les hommes que ceux de leurs ſiecles. Nous nous accoutumons à tout ce que nous 
« yoions z. & je vous ai dit quelquefois, que je ne ſais fi le conſulat du cheval de Caligula 
« nous auroit autant ſurprit que nous nous Pimaginons.” * We are ſhocked, in reading 
* hiſtory, at many leſs ſcandalous inſtances than this; and the little impreſſion which I 
© obſerved this made in the generality of mens minds at that time, hath cauſed this re- 
© fleftion to recur to me a thouſand times. That the examples of former ages do be- 
« yond all compariſon more ſenſibly affect us, than thoſe of our own times. Cuſtom 
+ blinds us with a kind of glare to thoſe objects before our eyes, and I have often doubted 
* whether we ſhould have been as much furpriſed ar Caligula, when. he made his horſe a 
* conſul, as we are apt to imagine we ſhould have been.“ 

I can with truth declare, that I have a thouſand times reflected on the judicious diſ- 
eernment of this uncommon obſervation; the juſtice and excellence of which I will en- 
deavour to illuſtrate to my reader, by taking once more a ſurvey of that opinion, which 
poſterity may be reaſonably, ſuppoſed to entertain of the preſent times; and as I have for- 
merly ſnewn that they will probably in ſome inſtances believe much more than ourſelves, — 
ſo in others, it is altogether as probable, that they will believe leſs. 

Without further preface, then, let us ſuppoſe ſome great and profound critic, in the 
fortieth century, undertaking to comment on thoſe hiſtorical materials relating to this 
kingdom, with which that age may poffibly furniſh Him; and in what manner may we 
conceive him more likely to write than in the follbwing ? 


Aral from Humphrey Newmixon's obſervations on the hiſtory of Great-Britain. 


: * * o - * * # * . * 
*. * — * * * * . 5 
Deſunt multa. 
HOU GH it is impoſſible to deliver any thing with great certainty of thoſe fabu-- 
lous ages, which a little preceeded the time, when univerſal ignorance began to 
overſpread the face of the earth; and more eſpecially prevailed in this iſland, till the re- 
ſtoration of learning, which firſt began in the thirty ſixth century; ſome few monuments. 
of antiquity have however triumphed over the rage of Barbariſm, which may ſerve: us 
2 confute the horrid forgeries of that Legendary, Geoffry Bechard, who wrote about 
year 3000. | 
This Geoffry writing of the year 1757, hath the following words: The Inglis hat 
© ſet temps ware ſoe dicted to gamein, ſoe that ſeverl off the grate menn yous'd to mak 
yt thee ſoal biſens off thayr lifs; hand knot unli thee meffirs, butt alſo theyre ems 
+ yous'd to ſpind a hole dais, hand knits hatt thayr cartes. Les ems auſſi bien ais meſlirs 
* cheept thayre Vaſſemble forr thatt propos, hat whitch les fems hat perdus. mundoy 
quelle thayres meſſirs rop koontri for get:“ 

So far, this biſhop, who was reputed to be one of the moſt learned men of his age, quia 
legire & ſcribire potebat, ſays a cotemporary author; but thoſe who contend. the. moſt for 
his learning, will be able, I am afraid, to ſay but little for his honeſty; ſince all muſt 
allow that he was either deceived himſelf, or hath endeavoured to deceive: his readers: 
for I have now by me a record of undoubted antiquity, by which it appears, that all 
kinds of gaming were, within a very few years before this period, of: which this Geoffry 
writes, abſolutely prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. T his: law might indeed be in- 
fringed by ſome of the loweſt of the people; and there is ſome reaſon to think it was 
ſo; for in a ſpeech of George the good, delivered from the throne in that very year 
L751, a ſevere execution of the laws in this reſpect is recommended to NS. 
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But that the great men, as the biſhop ſays, ſhould fly thus in the face, not only of 
thoſe Iaws which they themſelves made, but of their ſovereign too, is too incredible tg 
be impoſed even on children. - 
Again, here is a reflection not only on the great men, but on the great ladies of 
- thofe times, who are repreſented in a light, which I ſhall nat affront the preſent virtuous 
and prudent matrons, their great grand daughters in the ſeventieth deſcent, by mention. 
ing. But how inconſiſtent is this character with what we find in the writings of Sir 
Alexander Drawcanſir, the only annaliſt of whoſe works any part hath deſcended to us, 
who 1n one of his annals or journals, acquaints us, that there was not a ſingle lady in 
time married, who was not poſſeſſed of every qualification to make the marriage ſtate 

appy ? \ 


he ſame authority is ſufficient to contradiC the abſurd account which this Geofiry 


gives in another place of the ladies of thoſe days; where he ſays that women of the firlt 


quality uſed to make nightly riots in their own houſes. One paſſage is ſo ridiculous, that 
I cannot omit it. The ladies of St. James's pariſh, ſays he, uſed to treat their company 
with Drums; and this was thought one of their moſt elegant entertainments; ſome copies, 
23 od Prams, but the former is the true reading, nor would the latter much cure 
e abſurdity. | | 
As learned critic indeed of my acquaintance. ſuſpects, that the above paſſage is corrupt, 
and propoſes, inſtead of St. James's, to read St. Giles's, and inſtead of Drum, to read 
Dram; and then he ſays the above account will agree with a record of that age, by which 
it appears, that the women of St. Giles's pariſh, were notoriouſly addicted to dram-drink- 
ing at that time. And as for the word Lady, he urges, that it did not then, as it doth 
now, ſignify a woman of great rank and diſtinction, but was applied promiſcuouſly to 
the whole fergale ſex; to ſupport which he produces a paſſage from Sir Alexander Dray- 
canſir, where the wife of a low mechanic is called a lady of great merit. 
Another legend recorded by our Geoffry, is ſufficient of itſelf to deſtroy his credit. 
He tells us, that a herd of ucks uſed to frequent all the public places; nay, he ſays, that 
"two or three ſuch animals, would ſometimes venture. among ſeveral thouſands of gentle- 
men and ladies, and put them all into-confuſion and diſorder. This is a very ſcandalous 
reflection on the gentlemen of thoſe days; but it is at the ſame time ſo incredible, that it 
needs no refutation. | | 
The truth I believe is, that the biſhop was a weak and credulous man, and very eaſily 
impoſed upon; eſpecially in thoſe matters with which his function prevented him from 
being well ainted. What he writes of their theatrical entertainments is beyond all 
mealure ridiculous... De vurſt a nite of le play, (ſays he) d'author was a put a de ſtake 
fur on de theatre ſtage, dare des criticats dey palt at him, hyeſs him, catadecall him; off, 
off him, vor.toe-dree heures. Dis be dam playe. Des criticats be de a perentice, Klar- 
que, boo, buccuk and g. „ | | 
Now L. will refer it to any one whether the hiſtorian can be conceived here to write cf a 
civilized people, and ſuch the Britons are allowed on all bands to. have been at that 
time. | | 
Monſieur de Belle Lettre in his Melange Critique, which he publiſhed in the year 3992, 
treats the whole hiſtory of this Geoffry' as a romance; and, indeed, what is recorded in 
it concerning dogs, ſeems ſufficiently to favour this opinion. Ar this time, ſays Bechard, 
the chief learning among thoſe people, was among the Learned was then a com- 


mon epithet to ſeveral of the canine ſpeeches, and a great diſpute was for a long time 


carried on between a French and Engliſh individual of this ſpecies. We know not in 
. whole favour it was determined; but it is agreed on all hands, that the queſtion _ 
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which was the moſt learned of the two. The hiſtorian adds, that ſeveral of the moſt 
eminent writers were of the canine kind; and were univerſally called ſad dogs.“ 

The biſhop concludes his hiſtory with theſe words. Monſtr. incred ten touſand pip. ſiffi 


nit. up got zee ooſtryche rap tonnobus, is pregados. dat zocurn hypor hoperad abun, 
idelonycus quinto pur zin inmus fi fadon addili. 


Which is fo ridiculous a ſuppoſition, that I ſhall leave it with the reader without any 
remark. 


* 
5 


— 


Numb. 2 1. Saturday, March 14. 
Eft miſerorum, ut malevolentes ſint argue invideant bonis. PLAUTVUS. 
It is a miſerable ftate to be malevolent and to envy good men. 


SHALL publiſh the following letter with the ſame deſign, that the Spartans expoſed 
I drunken men, to the view of their children. Examples may perhaps have more ad- 
vantage over precepts, in teaching us to avoid what is odious, than in impelling us to 
purſue what.is amiable, If the reader will peruſe it with attention, he will, I conceive, 
diſcover in it a very uſeful-moral ; of which I ſhall give no further hint, than by deſiring 
the reader not to be offended at the contradictions that occur in it. | 


— 


Ma. Cxuson, 


W HEN I firſt read the name of Axylus to a letter in your paper; though I eaſily. 
perceived the writer to be a Wally fellow, 1 little gueſt who was the individual 
perſon; but in his ſecond performance he hath been pleaſed to acquaint me who he is. 
This fellow, fir, you are to know, I have employed every means in my power to per- 
ſecute, ever ſince I was acquainted. with him; not. becauſe he is a fool (for I have no 
fixed quarrel with ſo numerous 4 body) but becauſe he is in reality a good man. 
Lou will perhaps think. this a very ftrange confeſſion; and ſo it would be, if there 
Was any. 1 2 from whom it came; but I have the ſatisfaction to 
be aſſured, that gh I am actually known both to you and to your friend Axylus, I 
ſhall be the laſt perſon in the world to whom either of you will impute the character I 
ſhall here lay open. I well know that F-paſs upon you both, and a thouſand other ſuch : 
wile people, for one of the beſt and worthieſt men alive: for, as à late orator at the 
Robinhood ſaid, he had the honour to be an atheiſt ;” ſo I, fir, have the honour to be 
a moſt profound hypocrite. By which means I have univerſally obtained a good cha- 
racter, and perhaps a much better than what the filly Axylus hath acquired by really de- 
ſerving it: for, as Plato remarks in the ſecond book of his republic, the juſt man and 
unjuſt man are often reciprocally miſtaken by mankind,. and do frequently. paſs in. 
the world the one for the other. The reaſon of which, as I take it, and as he in Plato 
Jorge” 7 x" is, that the. former. are for the moſt part fools, and the latter are 
men of ſenſe. | 
KIL could ſo far prevail, however, as to deprive this Axylus of all the praiſe which he 
receives from his actions, and to ſhew him in an opprobrious light to the world, I might 
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Perhaps be contented, and wiſh him ill no longer. And yet I am not poſitive that thi; 
would be the cafe : for what amends can it make to a man who ſees his miſtreſs in hi; 
rival's arms, that the world in general are perſuaded that he himſelf alone enjoys her; 
or could all the flattery of his courtiers, and all the Te-deums of his prieſts, ſatisfy Lewis 
the fourteenth, and prevent his envying the Duke of Marlborough. I am well ah. 
prized that the reputation of goodneſs is all which I aim at, and is all which a wiſe man 
would deſire, notwithſtanding which, I am convinced that praiſe ſounds moſt harmonious 
to that ear where it finds an echo from withinz nay, who knows the ſecret comforts 
which a good heart may dictate from within, even when all without are filent ! I per- 
cerve ſymptoms of ſuch inward ſatisfaction in Axylus, and for that reaſon I envy and hate 
him from the bottom of my ſoul. 

You will perhaps ſay, why then do you not imitate him? Your ſervant, fir; ſhall I 
imitate a fool becauſe I ſee him happy in his folly? for, folly I am convinced it is to in- 
tereſt yourſelf in the happineſs, or in the concerns, of others. Horace, who was 3 
ſenſible writer, and knew the world, adviſes every man to roll himſelf up in himſelf, as 
a poliſhed bowl, which admits of no rubs from without; and the old Greek, like a wiſe 
rogue, exclaims; When I am dead, let the earth be conſumed by fire. It is no con- 
cern of mine; all my affairs are well ſettled.” _ 

Here again it may be objected, why do you envy one whom you condemn as a fool ? 
To this, I own it is not eaſy to give an anſwer. In fact nature hath moulded up with 
the wiſeſt clay of man ſome very ſimple ingredients. Hence we covet thoſe commenda- 
tions which we know are ſeldom beſtowed without a fneer, and which are annexed to 
characters that we deſpiſe. The truth I am afraid, is, that I would willingly be this 
very man. That I have ſometimes ſuch a fear, I confeſs to you, as I think it impoſ- 
fible you ſhould ever gueſs from whence the confeſſion comes; for I would not for ten 
thouſand pounds, that any man ſhould know, I had ever ſuch a wiſh; nay, I would not 
for an equal ſumknow myſelf that I had it. | 1 
And from this fear, this ſuſpicion (for I once more aſſure you, and myſelf, that it is 


no more than a ſuſpicion) I heartily deteſt this Axylus. For this reaſon, I have hitherto 


purſued him with the moſt inveterate-hatred ; have induſtriouſly taken every occaſion to 
plague him, and have let ſlip no * of ruining his reputation. 
I am aware I may have let drop ſomething which may lead you into an opinion, that 
L really eſteem this character, which I would endeavour to perſuade you I deſpiſe ; but, 
before I finiſh this letter, I flatter myſelf 1 ſhall place this fellow in ſo contemptible a 
light, that I ſhall have no reaſon to apprehend your drawing any ſuch concluſion, | 
Firſt, notwithſtanding all the ſecret comforts which Axylus Naur to receive from 
the energies of —— as he calls them, I cannot perſuade myſelf, that there is 
really any pleaſure in a good action. I muſt own to you, Ido not ſpeak this abſolutely 
on my own knowledge, for I do not remember to have done one truly good, benevolent 
action in my whole lite. Indeed, I ſhould heartily deſpiſe myſelf if I had any ſuch re- 
collection. FO a | | 
And af there be no pleaſure in goodneſs, I am ſure there is no profit in it. This, 
Axylus himſelf will, I doubt not, be ready to confeſs. No man hath ever made or im- 
proved, though many have injured, and ſome have deſtroyed their fortunes this way. 
In the laſt place, as to the motives which ariſe from our vanity, and which, as that 
very wiſe writer Dr. Mandevil obſerves, are much the ſtrongeſt ſupports of what is gene- 
rally called benevolence, I think to make the folly of doing good from ſuch motives 
very plainly appear. I am far from being an enemy to praiſe, or from expreſſing that 
contempt for a good character which ſome have affected. But ſurely it becomes a man 
to purchaſe every thing as cheap as he can; now, why ſhould he be at the pains Lot 
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pence of being good in reality, when he may ſo certainly obtain all che applauſe he aims 
at, merely by pretending to be ſo. 

An inſtance of this I give you in myſelf, who, without having ever done a ſingle good 
action, have univerſally a good character; and this I have acquired by only taking upon 
me the trouble of ſupporting one conſtant ſeries of hypocriſy all my days. 

Axylus, on the contrary, for want of undergoing this trouble, hath miſſed the praiſes 
he deſerves. While he careleſsly doth a hundred gebd actions, without being at the 
ins of diſplaying them, they are all overlooked by the world ; nay, often by my means 
For I am always watchful on ſuch occaſions) his moſt diſintereſted benevolence ts ſeen 
in a diſadvantageous light; and his goodneſs, inſtead of being commended, turns to his 
diſhonour, | 

An example of this I ſaw the other day when you publiſhed his laſt letter, where all 
that is ſaid of an unhappy woman, drawn in to be guilty of the higheſt degree of wicked- 
neſs, by the moſt wicked and profli of men, I am convinced flowed immediately 
from that compaſſion which is the conſtant energy of theſe good hearts. Now, fir, even 

this I turned againſt him. I repreſented it as a barbarous attempt to revile the character 
of a man before he had undergone his trial; and, can you believe it? ſuch is the nature 
of ur 1 — Fans —— who could not, or — not, ſee the — between 
concluding a pe tity who is in cuſtody, and who is to a difquifition 
8 . E of a fact for which he hath fled from 
Juſtice, and who, even by the evidence given on oath in the ſolemn trial of another, 
brake — 4 — 1 * h the general do not commend actions, 
ut it may be ſaid, the world in not your actions, 
fall Ho are repaid for them ſufficiently, by having the eſteem, the love, the gratitude, 
of thoſe to whom they are done. To this purpoſe, I will tell you a ſhort ſtory. The 
fact is true, and happened to Mr. Axylus himſelf. 
That filly, good man had done many great ſervices to a private family. Indeed, the 
very bread they eat was for a long time owing to his fooliſh generoſity, and at length, by 
his advice and aſſiſtance, this family was brought from a ſtate of poverty and diſtreſs to 
what migiit be called affluence. in their condition. I was acquainted with the whole 
ſcene, and often preſent at it, and, indeed, it was one of the pleaſanteſt I ever ſaw : for 
while che good man was rejoicing in his own goodneſs, and feeding his fooliſh vanity with 
fond conceits of the grateful returns which were made to him in the boſoms of the ob- 
liged, they on the other ſide were continually laughing at his folly amongſt themſelves, 
and flattering their own ingenuity with their conſtant impolitions on his good nature, and 
aſcribing every thing which they obtained of him, to their own {ſuperior - cunning and 
power of over-reaching him. | 
When I had enjoyed this ſcene till I was weary of it, I was reſolved: to work myſelf 
another ſatisfaction out of it, by tormenting the man 1 hate. I accordingly communi- 
cated the ſecret to Axylus, and gave him almoſt . demonſtration of the truth of what 1 
told him. He anſwered with a ſmile, he hoped 1 was miſtaken ; but if not, he was an- 
ſwerable for the means only, and not for the end; and the very ſame day did a new fa- 
your to one of the family. | 18 An 

I will conclude by telling you, that it was I who ſent him the trial of Miſs Blandy to 

vex him, and I hope you will print this letter that he may have the plague of gueſſing at 
me, for Lam fure he will guels wrong : and perhaps may fix on one of his beſt friends; 
which will be doing him a very great injury, and will conſequently give great plea» 


ſure to, | 1 Tf 
| ; SIR, your's, | 
14460. 
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J cannot diſmiſs this letter without obſerving, that if there be really ſuch a perſon «; 
this writer deſcribes himſelf, the poſſeſſion of his own bad mind is a worſe curſe to hig 
than he himſelf will ever be able to inflict on the happy Axylus. ; 
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Fi ere is not atlow'd, 

"That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping crowd. 

To one ſole monarch Jeve commits the fray; hp 
Vi are the laws, and bim tet all obey. © "Pops, 


Hobo of che three forms of government acknowledged in the ſchools, all 
| have been very warmly oppoſed, and as warmly defended ; yet, in this point, the 
different advocates will, I believe, very readily agree, that there is not one of the three 
which is not greatly to be preferred to a total anarchy ; a ſtate in which there is no ſub- 


ordination, no lawful power, and no ſettled government; but where every man is at li- 


berty to act in whatever manner it pleaſeth him beſt. 

As this is in reality a moſt deplorable ſtate, I have long lamented, with great anguiſh 
of heart, that it is at preſent the caſe of a very large body of people in this kingdom. 
An aſſertion which, as it may ſurprize moſt of my readers, I will make haſte to explain, 
by declaring that I mean the fraternity of the quill; that body of men to whom the pub- 
lic aſſign the name of authors. $1 


However abſurd politicians may have been pleaſed to repreſent: the imperium in imperio, 


it will here, I doubt not, be found on a ſtrict examination to be extremely neceſſary. 
The "commonwealth of literature being indeed totally diſtin&t from the greater common- 
wealth, and no more dependant upon it than the kingdom of England is on that of 
France. Of this our legiſlature ſeems to have been at all times ſenſible, as they have 
never attempted any proviſion for the regulation or correction of this body. In one in- 
ſtance, it is true, there are (I ſhould father, I believe, ſay there were) ſome laws to re- 
ſtrain them: for writers, if I am not miſtaken, have been 4 . 
hemy againft God, and libels againſt the government; nay, I have been told, that to 
22 of private perſons, Ga once thought unlawful here as well as 
among the Romans, who, as Horace tells us, had a ſevere law for this purpoſe. 
ln promulging theſe laws (whatever may be the reaſon of ſuffering them to grow ob- 


folete) the ſtare ſeems to have acted very wiſely : as ſuch kind of wri are really of moſt 


miſchievous conſequence to the public; but alas! there are many abuſes, many horrid 
evils, daily ſpringing up in the commonwealth of literature, *which appear to affect only 
that commonwealth, at leaſt immediately, of which none of the political __ have 

ever taken any notice; nor hath any civil court of judicature ever pretended to any cog- 
- nizanee of them. Nonſenſe and dulneſs are no- erimes in foro civili: no man can be 
queſtioned for bad verſes in Weſtminſter-Hall; and amongſt the many nn 
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battery, not one can be produced for breaking poor Priſcian's head, though it is done 
almoſt every day. 

But though immediately, as I have ſaid, theſe evils do not affect the greater common- 
wealth; yet as they tend to the utter ruin of the leſſer, ſo they have a remote evil conſe- 
quence, even on the {tate itſelf z which ſeems by having left them unprovided for, to 
have remitted them, for the ſake of convenience, to the government of laws, and to 
the ſuperintendence of magiſtrates of this leſſer commonwealth ; and never to have fore- 
ſeen or ſuſpected that dreadful ſtate of anarchy, which at preſent prevails in this lefſer 
empire; an empire which hath formerly made fo great a figure in this kingdom, and that 
indeed almoſt within our own memories. | 

It may appear ſtrange, that none of our Engliſh hiſtorians have ſpoken clearly and 
diſtinctly of this leſſer empire; but this may be well accounted for, when we conſider 
that all theſe hiſtories have been written by two ſorts of perſons; that is to ſay, either 
politicians or lawyers. Now the former of theſe have def their imaginations ſo entirely 
filled with the affairs of the greater empire, that it is no wonder the buſineſs of the leſſer 
ſhould have totally eſcaped their obſervation. And as to the lawyers, they are well known 
to have been very little acquainted with the commonwealth of literature, and to have al- 
ways ated and written in defiance to its laws. | 

From theſe reaſons it is very difficult to fix, with certainty, the exact period when 
this commonwealth - firſt began among us. Indeed, if the originals of all the 


empires upon earth, and even of our own, be wrapped in ſuch obſcurity that they elude _ 


the enquiries of the moſt diligent ſifters of antiquity, we cannot be ſurpriſed that this 
fate ſhould attend our little empire, oppoſed as it hath been by the pen of the lawyer, 
overlooked by the eye of the hiſtorian, and never once ſmelt after by the noſe of the an- 
tiquarian. 

Inthe earlieſt ages, the literary ſtate ſeems to have been an eccleſiaſtical democracy : 
for the clergy we, faid to have had all the learning among them ; and the great re- 
verence paid at that time to it by the laity, appears from hence, that whoever could 

e in a court of juſtice that he belonged to this ſtate, by only reading a ſingle verſe 
in the Teſtament, was veſted with the higheſt privileges, and might do almoſt what he 
8 5 even commit murder with impunity. And this privilege was called the benefit 
of the clergy. | | 

This —— __Y however, can ſcarce be ſaid to have been in any flouriſhing ſtate 
of old time, even among the clergy themſelves; inaſmuch as we are told, that a rector 
of a pariſh going to law with his parithioners about paving the church, quoted this au- 
thority from St. Peter, Paveant illi, non paveam ego. Which he conſtrued thus: © They 
are to pave the church, and not I.“ And this by a judge, who was likewiſe an eccle- 
ſiaſtic, was allowed to be very good law. | | | | 

The nobility had clearly no antient connection with this commonwealth, nor would 
ſubmit to be bound by any of its laws, witneſs that proviſion in an old act of parliament; 
that a nobleman ſhall be entitled to the benefit of his clergy (the - privilege abovemen- 
< tioned) even though he cannot read.” Nay the whole body of the laity, though they 
gave ſuch honours to this commonwealth, appear to have been very few of them under 
its juriſdiction; as appears by a law cited by judge Rolls in his Abridgement, with the 
reaſon which he gives for it: The command of the ſheriff, ſays this writer, to his 
officer by mans of mouth, and without writing, is good; for it may be, that neither 
* the ſheriff nor his officer can write or read.” 8 | 
But not to dwell on theſe obſcure times, when ſo very little authentic can be found 


concerning this commonwealth, let us come at once to the days of Henry the eighth, | 


when no leſs a revolution happened in the * than in the greater empire: for the liter- 
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ary government became abſolute together with the political, in the hands of one and the 

ſame monarch ; who was himſelf a writer, and dictated not only law but common ſenſc 

2 4 5 his people; ſuffering no one to write or ſpeak But according to his own will 
eaſure. 

After this king's demiſe, the literary commonwealth was again ſeparated from the 
litical z for I do not find that his ſueceſſor on the greater 3 — him beni 
in the leſſer. Nor did either of the two queens, as I can learn, pretend to any autho- 
rity in this empire, in which the ſalique law hath univerſally prevailed ; for though there 
have been ſome conſiderable ſubjects of the female ſex in the literary commonwealth, | 
never remember to have read of a queen. | 
It is not eaſy to fay with any great exactneſs what form of government was preſerved 
in this commonwealth during the reigns of Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Eliza- 
beth ; for though there were ſome great men in thoſe times, none of them ſeemed to 
have affected the throne of wit: nay, Shakeſpeare, who flouriſhed in the latter end of 
the laſt reign, and who ſeemed fo juſtly qualified to enjoy this crown, never thought of 
challenging it. | | | | | 
In the reign of James I. the literary government was an ariſtocracy, for I do not 
chuſe to give it the evil name of oligarchy, though it conſiſted not only of four, namely, 


maſter: William Shakeſpeare, ' maſter Benjamin Johnſon, maſter John Fletcher, and maſter - 


Francis Beaumont. This quadrumvirate, as they introduced a new form of government, 
N proper according to Machiavel's advice, to introduce new names; they therefore 
C 1 Ie wits, a name which hath been affected ſince by the reigning monarchs 
in this empire, | 
_ The haſt of this virate enjoyed the government alone during his life; after 
which the troubles that ſhortly after enſued, involved this lefſer commonwealth in all the 
confuſion and ruin of the greater, nor can any thing be found of it with ſufficient cer- 
tainty, till che wirs in the reign of Charles the ſecond, after many ſtruggles among them- 
ſelves for ſuperiority, at laſt agreed to elect John Dryden to be their king. 


This King John had @ very long reign, though a very unquiet one; tor there were ſe- 
7 , 


to the throne of wit in his time, who for very conſiderable parties 


againſt him, and gave him great uncaſineſs, of which- his ſucceſſor hath made mention 


in the following lines : 


Pride, folly, malice, againſt Dryden roſe, 
In various ſhapes, of parſons, critics, beaus. 
Beſides which, his finances were in ſuch diſorder, that it is affirmed his treaſury was 
ee eG ne 258 old | — 4 5 
He died nevert 8 in 4 age, poſſeſſed e kingdom wit, was 
ſucceeded by king Alexander, ſurnamed Pope. 
This prince enjoyed the crown — — and is thaught to have ſtretched the pre- 
rogative much than his predeceſſor: he is ſaid to have been extremely jealous of 
the affections of his ſubjects, and to have employed various ſpies, by whom, if he was 
informed of the leaſt ſuggeſtion againſt his title, he never failed of branding the acculed 
perſon with the word dence on his in broad letters; after which, the unhappy cul- 
prit was obliged to lay by his pen for ever; for no bookſeller would venture to print à 
word that he wrote. 
ie did indeed put a total reſtraint on the liberty of the preſs : for no perſon durſt 
read any thing which was writ without his licence and approbation ; and this licence he 
granted only to four during his reign, namely, to the celebrated Dr. Swift, to the n. 
N ni 
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nious Dr. Young, to Dr. Arbuthnot, and to one Mr. Gay, four of his principal courtiers 
and favourites. | 
© But without diving any deeper into his character, we muſt allow that king Alexander 
had great merit as a writer, and his title to the kingdom of wit was better founded at 
leaſt than his enemies have pretended. | | 

After the demiſe of king Alexander, the — relapſed again into a democracy, 


or rather indeed into downright anarchy; of which, as well as of the conſequences, I 
ſhall treat in a future paper. | 
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Numb. a4. Tueſday March 24. 


Nimirum ſapere eft abjeclis utile nugis, 
E tempeſtiuum pueris concedere ludum . Hon, 8 
Trifling pur ſuits true wiſdom caſts away 
Hind leaves to children all their childiſh play. 
HE mind of man is compared by Montaigne to a fertile field, which, though it 
be left entirely uncultivated, ſtill retains all its genial powers; but inſtead of pro- 
ducing any, thing lovely 3 ſends forth only weeds and wild herbs of various 
kinds, which ſerve to no uſe or emolument whatſoever. | | 
The human mind is indeed of too active a nature to content itſelf with a ſtate of per- 


fect reſt or ſloth. There are few men ſuch arrant ſtocks or ſtones as to be always ſatisfied 
with idleneſs,. or to come up to that deſcription in Lucretius : ; 


Mortua-cui vita eſt prope jam vive, atque videnti, 
Qui ſonmo partem majorem comerit avi, 
Et vigilans ſtertit. | 


St. Paul deſcribes theſe men better, when, writing to the Theſſalonians, he ſays ſome - 
of them are e igſagopern, Axe mrHgyagiume : Doing no work, but buſying themſelves 
in impertinence.“ Or, as the Latin author expreſſes the ſame ſentiment; Gratis anbe- 
lans multa agendo nibil agens : Puffing and ſweating to no purpoſe ; employed about 
* many. things, and doing nothing.“ - 

The original of. diverſions is certainly owing to this active temper: for to what pur- 
poſe were they. calculated, but, as the very word in our language implies, to caſt off idle- 
ed than which, to the generality of. mankind, . there is not, I believe, a much heavier - 

then, | 
But if we look a little deeper into this matter, we ſhall. find that there is implanted in 
our nature a great love of buſineſs, and an equal abhorrence of idleneſs. This diſcovers 
elf. very early in children; moſt of whom, as I have obſerved, are never better pleaſed 
than when they are employed by their elders, - | | 
The ſame diſpoſition we may perceive in men; in thoſe particularly to whom fortune 
hath made buſineſs unneceſſary, and whom nature very plainly rs never to have de- 
ligned for any. And yet, how common is it to ſee theſe men Playing ar buſineſs, if 1 
N may. 
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may uſe the expreſſion, and pleaſing themſelves all their lives with the imagination that 
they are not idle | 

From this buſy temper may be derived almoſt all the works with which great men 
have obliged the world. Hence it was that the graat artifex Nero arrived at fo great 
ſkill, as he-himfelf tells us he did, in muſic; to which he applied with ſuch unwearicd 


induſtry on the ſtage, that ſeveral perſons counterfeited death, in order to be carried our 


of the theatre from hearing him: for it would have been very unſafe for the worn of 
Rome to damn his performances. 

If Domitian had not been of a buſy as well as a cruel temper, he would never have 
employed ſo many hours in the ingenious employment of fly-ſpitting, which he is ſuppoſcd 
to have brought to the higheſt of 5 winch the art is capable. Hence 
it is ſo many induſtrious critics have ſpent their lives in all ſuch reading as was never 
read, as Mr. Pope hath it; witneſs the laborious, and all-read Dr. Zachary Grey, who, 
to compile thoſe wonderful notes to his Hudibras,' muſt have ranſacked not only all the 
ſtalls, but all the trunks and bandboxes in the world. 

Didymus the grammarian was another labourer of this kind. Seneca tells us, that 
he writ four thouſand books; in ſome of which he enquires into the country of Homer ; 
in others, who was the true mother of Aneasz whether Anacreon loved wenching or 
< drinking moſt ; whether Sappho was a common proſtitute z? with other ſuch learning, 
with which, if you had already ſtuffed your head, your ſtudy ought to be how to ger 
it out again, 

c Tiberius, wiſe as he was in policy, had a great inclination to this kind of knowledge. 
He purſued it, ſays Suetonius, uſque ad ineptias & deriſum, &c. to a degree of folly 
and ridicule: for he uſed to 'aſk' the grammarians, of whoſe company he was very 
fond, ſuch kind of queſtions as theſe. Who was the mother of Hecuba ? by what 
8 — Achilles paſt among the daughters of Lycomedes? What ſongs the Syrens uſed 
* to ling? &c. Ort d | 

Cardinal Chigi, who was afterwards pope Alexander the ſeventh, was a genius of this 
kind. He proclaimed a public prize for that learned man who could find a Latin word 
for the word Chaize. He likewiſe ſpent ſeven or eight days in ſearching whether Muſca, 
aifly, came from Moſco, or Moſco from Muſca. De Retz, from whoſe memoirs I have 
taken this ſtory, ſays, that he had formerly diſcovered that the cardinal was Homme de 
minutiis ; for that the ſaid cardinal, in a diſcourſe on the ſtudies of his youth, had told 
De Retz that he had writ two years with the fame pen. - | 

I cannot omit the excellent remark of my author; though not to my preſent purpoſe. 
It is true, ſays he, this is but a trifle; but I have often obſerved, that little things 
afford us truer ſymptoms of the diſpoſitions of men, than great ones. | 

What, but the utmoſt impatience of idleneſs, could prompt men to employ great pains 
and trouble, and expence too, in making large collections of butterflies, pebbles, and 
ſuch other wonderful productions; while others from the ſame impatience have been no 
leſs buſy in hunting after monſters of every kind, as if they were at enmity with nature, and 
deſirous of expoſing all her errors. 


The Greeks have a word for this induſtry. They call it Kere, and oftner lan- 


regſuoriry. Neither of which · words I can” tranſlate without a periphraſis. By both is 
meant a vain curioſity and diligence in trifles. 2 | 

I make no doubt but that the ſame induſtry would often make a man of a moderate 
capacity a very competent maſter of ſome notable ſcience, which hath made him a pro- 
ficient in ſome contemptible art, or rather knack. The dexterous juggler might have 
made a complete mechanic. The ' ſame labour, and, perhaps, the ſame genius, _ 
* | ring 
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brings a man to a perfection at the game of cheſs, would make a great proficiency in the 
mathematics. Many a beau might have been a ſcholar, if he had conſulted books with 
the ſame attention with which he hath conſulted a looking-glaſs ; and many a foxhunter 
might to his great honour have purſued the enemies of his country with leſs labour and 
with leſs danger than he hath encountered in the purſuit of foxes. 

am almoſt inclined to think, that if a complete hiſtory could be compiled of the 
eminent works of the Kwoarsdo:, the triflers, it would manifeſtly appear, that more labour 
and pains, more time (I had almoſt ſaid more genius) have been employed in the ſervice 
of folly, than have been employed by the greateſt men in inventing and perfecting the 
moſt erudite and conſummate works of art or wiſdom. 

I will conclude this paper with a paſſage from the excellent and truly learned Dr. Bar- 
row, which gives a very ſerious, but very juſt turn to this ſubject. | 

Aliud agere, to be impertinently buſy, doing that which conduceth to no good pur- 
© poſe, is in ſome reſpect worſe than to do nothing, or to forbear all action: for it is 
a a poſitive abuſe of our faculties, and trifling with God's gifts; it is throwing away la- 
bour and care, things valuable in themſelves ; it is often a running out of the way, 
which is worſe than ſtanding ſtill; it is a debaſing our reaſon, and declining from our 
* manhood ; nothing being more fooliſh or childiſh, than to be follicitous and ſerious 
© about trifles : for who are more buſy and active than children? Who are fuller of 
thoughts and deſigns, or more eager in proſecution of them than they? But all is 
about ridiculous toys, the ſhadows of buſineſs, ſuggeſted to them by apiſh-curioſity and 
* imitation. | Of ſuch induſtry: we may underſtand* that of the preacher, 4 The labour 
« of the fooliſh wearieth every one of them;“ for that a mam ſoen will be weary of. 
© of that labour which yieldeth no profit or beneficial return.* : 
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Numb. 33. Suturdey, April 23. 
3 | Odi profanum vulgus. Hon. 
| I bate profane raſeats,,, © 
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N this very learned and enlightened age, in which authors are almoſt as numerous as 
bookſellers, I doubt not but your correſpondents furniſh you with a ſufficient quantity 
of waſte paper. I perhaps may add to the heap ; for as men do not always know the 
motive of their own actions, I may poſſibly be induced by the ſame. fort of vanity as 
other puny authors have been, to elle to be in print. But I am very well ſatisfied with 
ou for my judge, and if you · ſnould not think proper to take any notice of the hint 1 
ve here ſent you, I ſhall conclude that I am an impertinent correſpondent, but that you 
we a judicious and impartial critic. In my own defence, however, I mult ſay that I am 
never better pleaſed than when I ſee extraordinary abilities employed. in the ſupport of 
His honour and religion, who has ſo bountifully beſtowed them. It is for this reaſon . 
that I wiſh-you would take ſome notice of the character, or rather ſtory here ſent you. 
la my travels weſtward laſt ſymmer, I lay at an inn in Somerſetſhire, remarkable __ ; 
; P:calant : 
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pleaſant. ſituation, and the obliging behaviour of the landlord, who, though a downright 


ruſtic, had an awkward ſort of politeneſs, ariſing from his good nature, that was very 
pleaſing, and, af I may be allowed the expreſſion, was a fort of good breeding undreſt. 
As I intended to make a pretty long journey the next day, I roſe time enough to behold 
that glorious juminary the ſun ſet out on his courſe, which, by the bye, is one of the 
_ fineſt ſights the eye can behold; and as it is a thing ſeldom feen by people of faſhion, un- 
laſs it be at the theatre at Covent Garden, I could not 20 laying ſome ſtreſs upon it 
here. The kitchen in this inn was a very pleaſant room ; I therefore called for ſome tea, 
ſat me in the window that I might enjoy the proſpect which the country afforded, and à 
more beautiful one is not in the power of imagination to frame. This houſe was ſituated 
on the top of a hill; and for dW] o miles below it meadows, enlivened with variety of 
cattle, and adorned with à greater variety of flowers, firſt caught my ſight. At the 
bottom of this vale ran a river, which ſeemed to promiſe coolnefs and refreſhment to the 
thirſty cattle. The eye was next preſented with fields of corn that made a kind of an 
aſcent, which was terminated by a wood, at the top of which appeared a verdant hilt, 
ſituate as it were in the, clouds, where the ſun was juſt arrived, and peeping o'er the 
ſummit, which was at this time covered with dew, gilded it over with his rays, and ter- 
minated my view in the moſt agreeable manner in the world. In a word, the elegant 
ſimplicity of every object round me, filled my heart with ſuch gratitude, and furniſhed 
my mind with ſuch pleaſing meditations, as made me thank Heaven I was born. But this 
Rate of joyous tranquillity was not of long duration: I had fcarce begun my breakfaſt, 
when my ears wean honed, with a genteel whiſtle, and the noiſe of a pair of flippers de- 
ſcending the ſtair-caſe ;, and ſoon after 1 beheld a contraſt to my _ pc being 
a very beauiſh gentleman, with a huge laced bat on as big as piſtoPs in the play; a wig 
ſomewhat diſheveled, and a face which at once gave you a perfect idea of emptineſs, al- 
furance, and intemperance. His eyes, which before was ſcarce open, he fixt on me with 
a ſtare which teſtiſed ſurpriſe, and his coat was-tmmediately thrown open to diſplay a 
very handſome ſecond-hand gold laced waiftcoat. In one hand, he had a pair of ddl 
bags, and in the other a hanger of mighty ſize, both of which, with a graceful G 
d mn you, he placed upon a . Then advancing towards the landlord, who was ſtand- 
ing by me, he ſaid, ** By G. landlord, your wine is damnable ſtrong,” I don't know, 
<< replied the landlord; it is generally pretty for I have it all from London.” 
% Pray, who is your wine-merchant ? ſays the man of importance.“ A very great man, 
« ſays the landlord, in his way; perhaps you may know him, fir, his name is Kirby. Ah, 
« what honeſt Tom; he and I have cracked many a bottle of claret together; he is one 
* of the moſt conſiderable merchants in the city; the dog is helliſh poor, damnable 
„ poor, for I don't ſuppoſe he is worth a farthing more than a hundred thouſand pound; 
« only a-plumb;, that's all; he is to be our lord-mayor next year.” I afk pardon, lir, that 
is not the ran, for our Mr. Kirby's name is not Thomas, but Richard. © Ay, ſays the 
„ gentleman, that's his brother; they are partners together.“ I believe, fays the land- 
«+ Jord, you are out, fir, for that gentleman has no brother.“ D-mn your nonſenſe, 
„ with you and your outs, ſays the beau, as if I ſhould not know better than you country 
< puts; I who have lived in London all my kfe - time. I aſk a thouſand pardons, ſays 
„ the landlord ; I hope no offence, fir.” No, no, cries the other, we gentle men know 
„% how to make allowance for your country- breeding.“ Then ſtepping to the kitchen- 
 dcor, with an audible voice called the oſtler, and in a very graceful accent, ſaid, 
+ D—mn your blood, you cock-ey'd fon of a bitch, . my ts; did not you 
«hear me call?“ Then turning to the landlord, faid, Faith that Mr. What-de cal- 
lum, the exciſeman, is a damn'd jolly fellow.“ Yes, fir, fays the landtord, he 20 
| | merry 
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merry iſh ſort of a man.” * But, ſays the gentleman, as for that ſchoolmaſter, he is 
« the queereſt bitch I ever ſaw ; he looks as if he could not ſay boh to a gooſe.” I 
don't know, fir, ſays the landlord, he is reckoned to be a deſperate good ſcollard about 
« us, and the gentry likes him vaſtly, for he underſtands the meaſurement of land and 
« timber, knows how to make dials, and ſuch things ; and for cyphering, few can out- 
« do'en.” Ay, fays the gentleman, he does look like a cypher indeed, for he did not 
« ſpeak three words all laſt night.” The oftler now produced the boots, which the 
gentleman taking in his hand, and having placed himſelf in the chair, addreſſed in the 
following ſpeech. © My good friends, Mr. Boots, I tell you plainly that, if you plague 
« me ſo damnably as you did yeſterday morning, by G— Ill commit you to the flames; 
« ſtap my vituals, as my Lord 338 ſays in the play:“ He then looked full in 
my face, and aſked the landlord if he had ever been at Drury-Lane play houſe; which 
he anſwered in the negative. What, ſays he, did you never hear talk of Mr. Garrick 
« and King Richard?“ „No, fir, ſays the landlord.” © By G—, ſays the gentleman, 
he is the clevereſt fellow in England;“ he then ſpouted a ſpeech out of King Richard, 
which begins, Give me an horſe, &c. There, ſays he, that, that is juſt like Mr. 
« Garrick.” Having pleaſed himſelf vaſtly with this performance, he ſhook the land- 
lord by the hand with great humour, and ſaid, By G— you ſeem to be an honeſt 
fellow, and good blood; if you'll come and ſee me in London, I'll give you your ſkin 
« full of wine, and treat you with a play and a whore every night you ſtay. Þ'Il ſhow 
« you how it is to live, my boy. But here, bring me ſome paper, my girl; come, lets 
have one of your love-letters to air my boots.” Upon which, the landlord preſented 
him with a piece of an old news-paper, © D—n you, ſays the gent. this is not half 
« enough, have you never a Bible or Common-prayer-book in the houſe ? Half a dozen 
chapters of Geneſis, with a few prayers, make an excellent fire in a pair of boots.” 
Oh! lord forgive you, ſays the landlord, ſure you would not burn ſuch books as thoſe.” 


No] cries the ſpark, where was you born? go into a ſhop of London, and buy ſome 


butter, or a quartern of tea, and then you'll ſee what uſe is made of theſe books.” 
Ay, ſays the landlord, we have a ſaying here in our country, that *tis as ſure as the 
devil is in London, and if he was not there, they could not be ſo wicked as they be.” 
Here a country-fellow who had been' ſtanding up in one corner of the kitchen, eating of 
cold bacon and beans, and who, I obſerved, trembled at every oath this ſpark ſwore, took 
his diſh and pot, and marched out of the kitchen, fearing, as I afterwards learnt, that 
the houſe would fall down about his ears, for he was ſure, he ſaid, „that man in the 
* gold laced-hat was the devil.” The young ſpark, having now diſplayed all his wit 
and humour, and exerted his talents to the utmoſt, thought he had ſufficiently recom- 
mended himſelf to my favour, and convinced me he was a gentleman. He therefore 
with an air addreſſed himſelf to me, and aſked me, which way I was travelling? To 
which I gave him no anſwer. He then exalted his voice; but & my continuing ſilent, 
he aſked the landlord if 1 was deaf ? Upon which, the Jandlord told him he did not be- 
lieve the gentleman was dunch, for that he talked very. well juſt now. The man of wit 
whiſpered in the landlord's ear, and ſid, I ſuppoſe he is either a parſon or a fool. He 
then drank a dram, oblerving that a man ſhould not cool too faſt; paid ſix-pence more 
than his reckoning, called for his horſe, gave the oftler a ſhilling, and galloped out of 
the inn, thoroughly ſatisfied that we all agreed with him in thinking him a clever fellow, 
and a man of. great importance. The landlord ſmiling, took up his money, and faid he 
was a comical gentleman, but that it was a thouſand pities he ſwore ſo much; if it was 
not for that he was a very good cuſtomer, and as generous as a prince, for that the 
night before, he had treated every body in the houſe. 1 then aſked him, if he knew 
Vor. IV. Ee e that 
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that comical gentleman as he called him? No really fir, ſaid the landlord, though a 
gentleman was ſayin laſt night, that he was a ſort of rider, or rideout, to a linen-draper 
at London. This, Mr. Cenſor, 1 have ſince found to be true; for having occaſion to 
buy ſome cloth, 1 went laſt week into à linen-draper's ſhop, in which I found a young 
w whole decent behaviour, and plain dreſs, ſhewed he was a tradeſman. Upon look. 
ing full in his face, I thought I had ſeen it before, nor was it long before 1 recollected 
where it was, and that this was the ſame beau I had met with in Somerſetſhire. The 
difference in the ſame man in London, where he was known, and in the country where he 
was a ſtranger, was beyond expreſſion ; and, was it not * to make obſervations 
to you, I could inlarge upon this fort of behaviour; for 
there is neither ſpirit nor good ſenſe in oaths, nor any wit or humour in blaſphemy. Bur 
as vulgar errors require an abler pen than tine to correct them, I ſhall leave that taſk to 


* y 'Your humble fervant, 


8. 
Numb. 34 Tueſday, April 28. 
Natio comæda eft. JuvENaL.. 
5 He are a nation of players. 


T is the advice of Solomon, to train up a child in the way he ſhall. go; and this, in 
1 the opinion of Quintilian, can never be undertaken too early. He indeed begins his 
inſtitution even with the very nurſe. N | 

The wife man here, very plainly ſuppoſes a previous determination in the parent in 
what way he intends his child ſhall go: for without having fixed this with certainty, it 
will be impoſſible for any man to fulfil the p ; 

Now all the ways of life, in which, in this country, men. walk themſelves, and in 
which they ſo manifeſtly intend to train their children, ſeem to me, to be reducible to 
two; viz. the way of ſpending an eſtate, and the way of getting one. Theſe may in- 
deed, in this ſenſe, be called the tw great high roads in this kingdom. 

As to the former, it is much the leſs beaten and frequented track, as it requires a cer- 
_ tain viaticum obvious to the reader, which is not in the poſſeſſion of every one; in this 

way, therefore the eldeſt ſons of great families, and heirs of great eſtates, can only be 
trained. The methods of training here, are no more than twofold, both very eaſy and 
appoſite; it is therefore no wonder that they are both purſued with very little deviation 
by almoſt every parent, The. one, which is univerſally practiſed in the country, contains 
very few rules, and theſe extremely ſimple; ſuch as drinking, racing, cockfighting, 
hunting, with other rural exerciſes. The other, which is proper to the town, and indeed 
to the hi people, is ſomewhat more complex. This includes dancing, fencing, whor- 
ing, gaming, travelling, dreſſing, French connoiſſeurſnip, and perhaps two or three 
other leſs material articles. | 

But the great and difficult point is that of training youth in the other great road, name- 
ly, in the way to get an eſtate. Here, as in our journey over vaſt and wide plains, the 
many different tracks are apt to beget incertainty and confuſion, and we are _ 
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am firmly of opinion, that 
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tremely puzzled which of theſe to chuſe for ourſelves, and which to recommend to our Wt | 
children. a 1 

The moſt beaten tracks in this road are thoſe of the profeſſions, ſuch as the church, 1M 
the law, the _ &c. In ſome one of theſe, the younger children of the nobility and 1 
gentry have uſually been trained, often with very ill ſucceſs ; ariſing ſometimes from a 1 5 
tial 5 — of the talents of the child, and more often from flattering ourſelves with 1 
pes of more intereſt with the great, than we have really had. = 

Io all theſe profeſſions many things may be objected, as we ſhall preſently fee, when 
ve compare them with a path in lite, which I am about to recommend to my reader, 

and which we ſhall find clear from moſt of the objections that may be raiſed againſt any 
other. 

Without further preface, the way of life which I mean to recommend, is that of the 
ſtage, in which, 1 ſhall hope for the future, to ſee ſeveral of our young nobility and gen- 
try trained up, and particularly thoſe of the moſt promiſing parts. ; 

In the firſt place then, the ſage at preſent promiſes a much better proviſion than any 
of the profeſſions : for though perhaps it is true that there are in the church, the law, 
the ſtate, the army, &c. ſome few poſts which yield the poſſeſſors greater profit than is 3928 
to be acquired on the ſtage ; yet theſe bear no rtion to the infinite numbers who am 
are trained in the ſeveral profeſſions, and who almoſt literally ſtarve. The income of an 1 
actor of any rank, is from ſix to twelve hundred a year; whereas, that of two-thirds of 
the e of the army 1s conſiderably under one hundred; the income of nine-tenths 
of the clergy is leſs than fifty pounds a year; and the profits in the law, to ninety nine in 
a hundred, amount not to a ſingle ſhilling. | 

And as for thoſe few poſts of great emolument, upon which we all caſt our eyes, as the 
adventurers in a lottery do on the few great prizes, if we impartially examine our own 
abilities, how few of us ſhall dare to afpire ſo high; whereas on the ſtage, ſcarce any 
abilities are required, and we ſee men, whom no body allows to deſerve the name of actors, 
enjoying falaries of three, four, and five hundred a year. 

Again, if we conſider the great pains and time, the head-achs, and the heart-achs, 
which lead up to the top of eicher the army or the law | | 
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Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer: 


This conſideration will ſufficiently diſcourage our attempts, eſpecially when on the 
other hand we may on the (tage leap all at once into eminence ; and if we expect no more 
than four or five hundred pound for the firſt year of our acting, our demands will be 
thought modeſt. | 
And further in any of the profeſſions, all our abilities will be thrown away, and all 
our time and labour loſt, unleſs we have other ingredients to recommend us. Unleſs we 
have ſome powerful friend or relation, or ſome beautiful wife or ſiſter, we ſhall never pro- 
cure an opportunity of ſhewing the world what we are; whereas to the ſtage no intereſt 
is neceſſary to introduce you, The publiſhing the name of a gentleman who never acted 
before in the play-bills, will fill the houſe as ſurely as if he propoſed to get into a bottle, 
and no manager is aſhamed of putting you at firſt into any of his principal — 
And if we view this in the light of ambition, the ſtage will have no leſs advantage 
over the profeſſions. To perſonate a great character three hours in the twenty - four, is 
a matter of more conſequence than it is generally efteemed. The world itſelf is com- 
monly called a ſtage; and, in the eye of the greateſt philoſophers, the actions in both ap- 
Pear to be equally real, and of equal OR Where then is the mighty 3 
e e 2 tween 
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between perſonating a great man on the great theatre, or on the leſs? In both caſcs we 
often aſſume that character when it doth not really belong to us, and a very indifferent 
player acts it ſometimes better than his Right honourable brother, and with ten thouſand 
times the applauſe. | | | 

It was not therefore without reaſon that our worthy Laureat, in the excellent apolo 
for his life, gave thanks to providence that he did not in his youth betake himſelf either 
to the gown or the ſword. Wiſe, indeed, as well as happy was his choice, as many of 
his cotemporaries, whoſe ill ſtars led them to the way of thoſe profeſſions, had the queſ- 
tion been put to them on their death - bed, muſt have acknowledged. How many of 
theſe his cotemporaries, who have profeſſed the laws or religion of their country; how 
many others who have fought its battles, after an obſcure and wretched life of want and 
miſery, have bequeathed their families to the ſtalls and the ſtreets ? 

That the reverſe hath been the fate of this gentleman I need not mention, and am 
pleaſed to think. And yet in the days of his ory nothing like to the preſent en- 
couragement was given on the ſtage. Mrs. Oldfield herſelf (as I have been informed) 
had not half the theatrical income of our preſent principal actreſſes. To what greater 
height it may riſe I know not; but from the preſent flouriſhing condition of the ſtage, 
and from the proportionable decline of the learned profeſſions, I think it may be pro- 

| 3 that it will be as common hereafter to ſay, that ſuch a particular eſtate was got 

by the ſtage, as it was formerly to ſee great houſes riſe by the law. 
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Numb. 35. Saturday, May 2. 
5 ; Arche tear * 
O ro dgyvecr Qrazras. 
Ai rd u ad, 
Aid dre 8 roxnes ; 
Haase, Qaves di ares. ANACREON. 
[See the tranſlation afterwards. ] 
Px 8 4 | | 0 | 
Sir ALEXANDER DRAWCANSIR. 


Bedlam, April 1, 1752. 


. 


SIR, | | | 

J Make no queſtion but before you have read half through my letter, you will be fur- 

J priſed at its being dated as above; and may perhaps agree with the concluſion which 

I have made long ago, that this place is ſet apart by the Engliſh for the confinement of 

all thoſe who have more ſenſe than the reſt of their countrymen. ; ; 
However that be, I ſhall begin by telling you very bluntly, that, if you really intend 

to bring about any reformation in this kingdom, you will certainly mils your end, 

for this ſimple reaſon, becauſe you are abſolutely miſtaken in the means. Phyſicians 
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Phyſicians affirm, that before any vicious habits can be repaired in the natural conſti- 
tution, it is neceſſary to know and to remove their cauſe. The ſame holds true in the 
political. Without this in both inſtances we may poſſibly patch up and palliate, but 
never can effectually cure. | 

Now, fir, give me leave to ſay, you do not appear to me to have in the leaſt gueſſed 
at the true ſource of all our political evils, neither do you ſeem to be in any likelihood of 
ever acquiring even a glimpſe of any ſuch knowledge. Ir is no wonder therefore, that, 
inſtead of purſuing the true method of cure, you ſhould more than once, in the courſe 
of your lucubrations, have thrown out hints which would actually tend to heighten the 
diſeaſe. | 

Know then, ſir, that it is I alone who have penetrated to the very bottom of all the 
evil With infinite pains and ſtudy I have diſcovered the certain cauſe of all that national 
corruption, luxury, and immorality, which have polluted our morals; and of conſe- 
quehce it is I alone who am capable of preſcribing the cure. | 
But when I lay this ſole claim to ſuch difcovery, I would be underſtood to have re- 
ſpect only to the moderns. To the philoſophers among the antients, and to ſome of their 
poets, 1 am well appriſed that this invaluable ſecret was well known, as I could prove 
by numberleſs quotations. It occurs indeed ſo very often in their works, that I am not 
\ Little ſurpriſed how it came to eſcape the obſervation of a gentleman who ſeems to have 
been fo converſant with thoſe illuſtrious lamps of real knowledge and learning. 

Without further preface then, what is the true fountain of that complication of po- 
litical diſeaſes which infeſts this nation, but money? Money ! which, as the Greek poet 
ſays in my motto, may he periſi that firſt invented; for this it is which deſtroys the re- 
lation of brother and of parent, and which introduces wars and every kind of blood- 
« ſhed into the world.” N N 

If chis be granted, as it ſurely muſt, where is the remedy ? Is it not to remove the fa - 
tal cauſe, by extirtating this poiſonous metal, this pandora's box out of the nation. 


But though the advantages ariſing from this abolition, are, in my opinion, extremely 


ſelf-evident ; yet as they may poſſibly not ſtrike with equal force upon the minds of 
others, ſince no man hath in my memory given the leaſt obſcure hint of ſuch a project, 
I ſhall mention ſome few of the greateſt; and, to avoid a common place of thoſe au- 
thors I have above mentioned, I ſhalt confine myſelf. to ſuch inſtances as particularly af- 
fect this country. 

Firſt then, it would effectually put an end to all that corruption which every man al- 
moſt complains of, and of which every man almoſt partakes; for by theſe means thoſe 
contentions which have begun and continued this corruption, and which always will con- 
tine it, will immediately ſubſide. The ſtruggle will be then, not who ſhall ſerve their 
country in great and difficult poſts and employments ; but who ſhall be excuſed from 
ſerving it: and the people being left to themſelves, will always fix upon the moſt capable, 


who, by the fundamental laws of our conſtitution, will be compelled to enter into their 


ſervice. Thus a certain method called election, which is of very ſingular uſe in a na- 
tion of freedom, will be again revived; otherwiſe it may poſſibly fink only to a name. 


For though I admit it poſſible, that bare ambition may incite ſome perſons to attempt 


employments for which they are utterly unfit, yet the very powers of bribery would be 
thus taken away, or would be rendered ſo public, that it would then be eaſily within the 


power of law to ſuppreſs it: for no man could diſtribute a herd of cattle, or a. flock of 


p in private. 


Secondly, this method would effectually put a ſtop to luxury, or would reduce it to . 


that which was the luxury of our anceſtors, and which may more properly be called 
boſpitality. 


Thirdlyz, 
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Thirdly, it would be of the higheſt advantage to trade, for it would prevent our deal. 
ing any longer with thoſe bloedſucking nations, who take not our own commodities in 
barter for theirs. This kind of traffic, I might perhaps be expected to ſpeak more fi. 
vourably of, as it ſo plainly tends to remove the evil of which I complain, and in pro- 
ceſs of time would poſlibly effect that excellent purpoſe. But I muſt obſerve, that how. 
ever advantageous the end may be, the means are not ſo adviſeable; nay, if we ſuffer 
any money to remain among us, I think there may be — reaſons ſhewed, why we 
ſhould retain as much as we can. It is often indeed miſchievous to do that by halves, 
which it would be highly uſeful to do effectually: for this muſt certainly be allowed, 
that while money is permitted to be the repreſentative of all things, as it is at preſent, 
none but a nation of idiots would conſtantly put it into the hands of their enemies. 

Fourthly, it would reſtore certain excellent things, ſuch as piety, virtue, honour, 
goodneſs, learning, &c. all which are totally aboliſhed by money, or ſo counterfeited 
by it, that no one can tell the true from the falſe ; the word rich indeed is at preſent con- 
ſidered, to ſignify them all; but of this enough may be found in the old philoſophers 
and poets, whom I have before mentioned. 

Again, how deſirous would the la be to put a ſpeedy end to a ſuit, or the phyſi. 
cal people to a diſeaſe; if once my ſcheme take place. It may be ſaid indeed, that 
they would then carry away men's goods and chattles, as they do now from thoſe who 
have no money; but I anſwer, that this is done in order to convert them into money; 
8 they would hardly admit the ragged and louſy bed of a poor wretch into 

ir houſes. | 

For the ſame reaſon my ſcheme would effectually put an end to all robberies; a mat- 
ter which ſeems ſo much to puzzle the legiſlature : though our goods are ſometimes 
ſtolen as well as our money, yet the former are only taken in order to convert them into 
the latter. It is not the uſe, but the value of a watch, ſnuff-box, or ring, that is con- 
ſidered by the robber, who always thinks with Hudibras, 


| . What is the worth of any thing, 
| | | But ſo much money as 'twill bring ? 


| I ſhall add but one particular more; which is, that my ſcheme would moſt certainly 
| 8 provide for the poor, and that by an infallible (perhaps the only infallible) method, by 

removing the rich. Where there are no rich, there will of conſequence be found no 
= ; poor: for providence hath in a wonderful manner provided in every country, a plentiful 
| ſubſiſtence for all its inhabitants; and where none abound, none can want. 
. Having long meditated on this excellent ſcheme, ſo long chat, if you will believe ſome 
1 | people, I have cracked my brain, I was reſolved 1 myſelf, and to ſhew by way of 
example, how fully I was convinced of the truth of my principles. I therefore con- 
verted an eftate of three hundred pounds a year into money ; of this, I put a competent 
ſum in my pocket, and took my next heir with me upon the Thames, where I began to 
unload my pockets into the water. But I had ſcarce diſcharged three handfuls, before my 
heir ſeized me, and, with the aſſiſtance of the waterman, conveyed me back to ſhore. | 
was for a day ſecured in an apartment of my own houſe ; thence the next morning, 
by a conſpiracy among my relations, brought hither, where I am like to remain, till the 
reſt of mankind return to their ſenſes, 

I am, SIR, 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
MISARGURUS. 


Numb, 
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Numb. 37. Saturday, May 9. 


Scilicet in viegus manent exempla regentum. CLAUDIAN. 
The creatures will endeavour to ape their betters. 


HERE are many phraſes that cuſtom renders familiar to our ears, which, when 
looked into, and cloſely examined, will appear extremely ſtrange, and of which it 
muſt greatly puzzle a very learned etymologift to account for the original. 

Of this fort is the term, People of faſhion. An expreſſion of ſuch very common uſe, 
and ſo univerſally underſtood, that it is entirely needleſs to ſet down here what is meant 
by it: but how it firſt acquired its preſent meaning, and became a title of honour and 
diſtinction, is a paint, I apprebend, of no ſmall difficulty to determine. 

I have on this occaſion conſulted ſeveral of my friends, who are well ſkilled in etymo- 
logy. One of theſe traces the word faſhion through the French language up to the La- 
tin, He brings it from the verb faco, which, among other things, ſignifies 70 do. 
Hence he ſuppoſes people of faſhion, according to the old derivation of lucus à non lucendo, 
to be ſpoken of thoſe who do nothing. But this is too general, and would include all 
the beggars in the nation. | 

Another carries the original no farther than the French word fagon, which is often 
uſed ro ſignify affetation. This likewiſe will extend too far, and will comprehend at- 
_— c 1 apprentices, milliners, mantuamakers, and an infinite number of the 

r people. 

A third will bring Faſhion from dd. This in the genitive plural makes $accar, 
which in Engliſh is the very word. According to him, by people of faſhion, are meant 
people 22 thee conſiſtath in appearances, and who, while they ſeem to be ſomething, 
are really nothing. 

But — well appriſed that much may be ſaid to ſupport this derivation, there 
is a fourth opinion, which, to ſpeak in the proper ANguage, hath yet a more ſmiling aſ- 
pect. This ſuppoſes the word Faſhion to be a corruption from Faſcination, and that theſe 
people were formerly believed by the vulgar to be a kind of conjurers, and to poſſeſs a 
"In lupor of thi o friend urges the uſe which theſe people have al 

n of this opinion, my fri e uſe whi people have always 
made of the word Circle, and the pretence to be encloſed in a certain circle, like ſo many 
conjurers, and by ſuch means to keep the vulgar at a diſtance from them. 

To this purpoſe likewiſe he quotes the phraſes, a polite circle, the circle of one's ac- 
quaintance, people that live within. a certain circle, and many others. From all which. 

| he infers, that in thoſe dark and ignorant ages, when conjurers were held in more eſti- 
mation than they are at preſent, the credulous vulgar believed theſe people to be of the 
number, and conſequently called them people of faſcination, which hath been ſince cor- 
rupted into people of faſbion. 8 85 
However whimſical this opinion may ſeem, or however far fetched the derivation may _ 
found to thoſe who have not much conſidered the barbarous corruption of language, 1 
muſt obſerve in it's favour how difficult it is by any other method, to account not only 
for that odd phraſe, people of faſhion.z, but likewiſe for that circle within which thole - 
people have always affected to live. 


Even: 
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Even now, when conjurers have been long laughed out of the world, the pretence to 
the circle is nevertheleſs maintained, and within the circle the people of faſcination do 
actually inſiſt upon living at this day. e 

It is moreover extremely pleafant to obſerve what wonderful care theſe people 
take to preſerve their circle ſafe and inviolate, and with how jealous an eye they guard 

againſt any intruſion of thoſe whom they are pleaſed to call the vulgar; who are on the 
other hand as vigilant to watch, and as active to improve every opportunity of invading 
this circle, and breaking into itz 

Within the memory of many now living, the circle of the people of faſcination in- 
cluded the whole pariſh of Covent-Garden, and great part of St. Giles's in the fields; 
but here the enemy broke in, and the circle was prefently contracted to Leiceſter-Fields, 
and Golden-Square. Hence the people of faſhion again retreated before the foe to Han- 
over-Square; whence they were once more driven to Groſvenor- Square, and even be— 
yond it, and that with ſuch precipitation, that, had they not been ſtopped by the walls of 
3 — it is more than probable they would by this time have arrived at 

enſington. | tes | 
In many other inſtances we may remark the ſame flight of theſe people, and the ſame 
| Purſuit of their enemies. They firſt contrived a certain vehicle called a hackney-coach 
to avoid the approach of the foe in the open ſtreets. Hence they were ſoon routed, and 
obliged to take ſhelter in coaches of their own. Nor did this protect them long. The 
enemy likewiſe in great numbers mounted into the ſame armed vehicles“. The people 
of faſcination then betook themſelves to chairs; in which their exempt privileges being 
again invaded, I am informed that ſeveral ladies of quality have beſpoke a kind of couch 
ſomewhat like the Lectica of the Romans; in which they are next winter to be carried 
through the ſtreets upon men's ſhoulders. | 

The reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that, beſide the local circle which I have deſcribed 
above, there is an imaginary or figurative one, which is invaded by every imitatior. of 
the vulgar. | = | 
Thus thoſe people of faſcination, or, if they like it better, of faſhion, who found i: 
convenient to remain ſtill in coaches, obſerving that ſeveral of the enemy had lately ex- 
hibited arms on their vehicles, by which means, thoſe ornaments became vulgar and 
common, immediately ordered their own arms to be blotted out, and a cypher ſubſti- 
tuted in their room; perhaps cunningly contriving to repreſent themſelves inſtead of 
their anceſtors. | | | 

Numberleſs are the devices made uſe of by the people of faſhion of both ſexes, to 
avoid the purſuit of the vulgar, and to preſerve the purity of the circle. Sometimes the 
perriwig covers the whole beau, and he peeps forth from the midſt like an owl in an 
- vy-buſh ; at other times his ears ſtand up behind half a dozen hairs, and give you the 
idea of a different animal. Sometimes a large black bag, with wings ſpread as broad as 
a raven's, adorns his back ; at other times, a little lank filk appears like a dead black-bird 
in his neck. To day he borrows the tail of a rat, and to morrow that of a monkey ; tor 
he will transform himſelf into the likeneſs of the vileſt animal, to avoid the reſemblance 
of his own ſpecies. | | | ; 

Nor are the ladies leſs watchful of the enemy's motions, or leſs anxious to avoid them. 
What hoods and hats and caps and coifs have fallen a facrifice in this purſuit! Within my 
memory the ladies of the circle covered their lovely necks with a cloak; this being 
routed by the enemy, was exchanged for the manteel; this again was ſucceeded by the 
pelorine ; the pe lorine by the neckatee ; the neckatee by the capuchine ; which hath now 


- | Rather coat of arms. Rood 
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flood bo 2g a long time, but not without various changes of colour, ſhape, orna- 
ments, &c. 

And here I muſt not paſs by the many admirable arts made uſe of by theſe ladies, to 
deceive and dodge their imitators ; when they are hunted out in any favourite mode, the 
method is to lay it by for a time, and then to reſume it again all at once, when the enemy 
leaſt expect it. Thus patches appear and diſappear ſeveral times in a ſeaſon. I have 
myſelf ſeen the enemy in the pit, with faces all over ſpotted like the leopard, when the 
circle in the boxes have with a conſcious triumph diſplayed their native alabaſter, without 
a ſimple blemiſh, though they had a few evenings before worn a thouſand : within a 
month afterwards the leopards haye appeared in the boxes to the great mortification of the 
fair faces in the pit. 

In the ſame manner the ruff, after a long diſcontinuance, ſome time ſince began to re- 
vive in the circle, and advanced downwards, till it almoſt met the tucker. But no ſooner 
did the enemy purſue, than it vaniſhed all at once, and the boxes became a collection of 
little hills of ſnow, extremely delightful to the eyes of every beholder. 

Of all the articles of diſtinction the hoop hath ſtood the longeſt, and with the moſt 
obſtinate reſiſtance. Inſtead of giving way, this, the more it hath been puſhed, hath en- 
creaſed the more ; till the enemy hath been compelled to give over the purſuit from 
mere neceſſity z it being found impoſſible to convey ſeven yards of hoop into a hackney- 
coach, or to ſlide with it behind a counter. 

But as I have mentioned ſome of the arts of the circle, it would not be fair to be filent 
as to thoſe of the enemy, among whom a certain citizen's wife diſtinguiſhed herſelf very 
remarkably, and appeared long in the very top of the mode. It was at laſt however diſ- 
covered that ſhe uſed a very unfair practice, and kept a private correſpondence with one 
of thoſe milliners who were entruſted with all the ſecrets of the circle. 


i 
— — 


Numb. 42. Tueſday, May 26. 
—— Me literulas ftulti docuere parentes, Maxr. 
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Mr. CzwsoR, | | 


T hath been a common obſervation, ** That great ſcholars know nothing of the 
world.” The reaſon of this is not, as generally it is imagined, that the Greek and 
Latin languages have a natural tendency to vitiate the human underſtanding ; but in 
ſolemn truth, gentlemen who obtain an early acquaintance with the manners and cuſtoms 


of the antients, are too apt to form their ideas of their own times, on the patterns of 
ages which bear not the. leaſt reſemblance to them. Hence they have fallen into the 


greateſt errors and abſurdities ; and hence, I ſuppoſe, was derived the obſervation above- 


mentioned. 

Numberleſs are the inſtances which may be produced of theſe errors of the literati; 
ſo many indeed that I have often thought there is no leſs difference between thoſe no- 
tions of the world which are drawn from letters, and thoſe which are drawn from men, 
than there is between the ideas of the human complexion, which are conceived by one 
iu perfect health, and one in the jaundice. 
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Let us ſuppoſe a man, poſſeſſed of this jaundice of literature, conveyed into the levees 
of the great. What notion will he be likely to entertain of the ſeveral perſons who 
compoſe that illuſtrious aſſembly, from their behaviour? How will he be puzzled when 
he is told that he hath before his eyes a number of free-men ? How much more will he 
be amazed when he hears that all the ſervility he there beholds, ariſes only from an eager 
deſire of being permitted to ſerve the public. 

Again, convey the ſame gentleman to a hunting-match, a horſe race, or any other 
meeting of patriots : will he not immediately conclude from all the roaring and ranting, 
the hallowing and huzzaing, the gaming and drinking, which he will there obſerve, that 
he is actually preſent at the orgia of Bacchus, or the celebration of ſome ſuch feſtival ? 
How then will he be aſtoniſhed to find that he is in the company of a ſett of honeſt fel. 


lows, who are the guardians of liberty, and are actually getting drunk in the ſervice of 


their country. 
Introduce him next to a drum or a rout, and if the blaze of beauty doth not blind 


him to any other contemplation, how 8 ſuperior will he think the Britiſh ladies to 
£ 


all thoſe of Greece and Rome — at their needles ? when he views all the exquiſite de- 
corations of art which ſet off the perſons of his fair countrywomen, how will he deſpiſe 
all the compliments paid heretofore to the perſonages of the -Greek and Roman ladies of 
quality, who claimed a preference over each ether from their ſuperior ſkill in handling 
their needles? But what muſt be his amazement, when he is aſſured that not one of 
theſe ladies ever handled any ſuch inſtrument; that all the ornaments of the beſt dreſt 
woman there are owing to the handywork of others, and that the whole buſineſs of the 

lives of all preſent, is only to toſs - from the one to the other certain pieces of paint- 
ed paper, being a paſtime common to grown perſons and children; with this difference 
only, that the | ub lay for the higher wagers | ; 

What idea can we — ſuch a perſon could conceive of the word beau; and if he 
could have no adequate notion of the word, much leſs would he be able to obtain any 
ſuch notion of the thing! ſhould he behold a little dapper effeminate ſpark, carried 
through the ſunſhine in a ſoft machine by two labourers ;. his body dreſt in all the tinl(cl 


which ſerves to trick up a harlot, and his hair appearing to have been decked by the 


ſame tire-woman with hers. Would ſuch a fight as this recall to the mind of our learned 
friend, any image of a Greek and Roman ſaldier ; or could he be eaſily perſuaded, that 
Oy inſect before his eyes was a military commander; in rank a centurion, or perhaps a 
tribune ? bes 

In one particular, and in one alone, it is poſſible he might form a true judgment. 
The many eulogiums on the chaſtity of the antient Spartan and Roman dames, and on 
the extraordinary modeſty of their young females of rank, muſt give him a perfect idea 
of our preſent ladies of faſhion. 

With this ſingle exception, I think I may aver, that a ſcholar, when he firſt comes to 
this town from the univerſity, comes among a ſet of people, as entirely unknown to 
him, and of whom he hath no more heard or read, than if he was to be at once tranſ- 
lated into one of the planets ; the world in the town, and that in the moon being equally 
ſtrange to him, and equally unintelligible. : 

How wiſe therefore is the conduct of the preſent age, in laying aſide that fooliſh cuſ- 
tom of out anceſtors, who uſed to throw away many of the moſt precious years of their 


ſons lives by confining them to ſchools and univerſities; where what they learnt, was ſo 


far from being of any uſe to them upon their coming into the world, az it is called, that 
it ſerved only to puzzle and miſlead them. They were indeed obliged to unlearn all that 
had been taught them, before they could acquire that uſeful knowledge mentioned in the 
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Whereas by the preſent method of bringing youth to town, about the age of fifteen 
or ſixteen, and entering them immediately in thoſe ſeveral ſchools, where the know- 
ledge of the world is taught; ſuch as the play-houſes, gaming-houſes, and bawdy-houſes ; 
a young gentleman of any tolerable doctlity, becomes at the age of eighteen, a per- 
ſect maſter of all the knowledge of the world at home; and it is then a proper time for 
him to ſet out on his travels into foreign parts, and to make himſelf acquainted with the 
world abroad. — This completes his education; and he returns at one-and-twenty, a moſt 
accompliſhed fine gentleman ; having viſited all the principal courts of Europe, and be- 
come verſed in all their faſhions, at a feaſon of life when our dull forefathers knew no- 
thing of thoſe foreign people but from hiſtory, nor even of their countries but from 
Yo ; | 
It was my misfortune however to have a father of the antique way of thinking; by 
which means, I loſt the beſt part of my youth in turning over thoſe books, in which I 
have ſaid there is little uſeful to be learnt. I remember a paſſage out of Horace, who is 
the beſt of them, and who ſeems to be very particularly a favourite of yours, His 
words are theſe, | | 


Vite ſumma brevis 
Spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 


Which may be thus rendered after your paraphraſtical manner: *The ſhortneſs of life 
« affords no time for a tedious education.” How many indeed of my own acquaintance, 
have I known to die of old at twenty-five ! ſo that by the antient method of edu- 
cating our ſons at ſchools univerſities, a great part of them will be in danger of go- 
ing out of the world before they know any thing of it. 


Life (ſays Mr. Pope) can little more ſu 
. PPPs 
þ it not therefore the dury of a father to give his ſon an opportunity of looking about 
him as ſoon as he can? | ; 
I am, SIR, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Tom. TEeLLTK&UTH: 


. 8 —ä Ä— 
Numb. 44. Tueſday June 2. 
— bone, ne te 83 
| Fruftrere, inſanis et tu. Hon. 
My good friend, do not deceive thyſelf ; for with all thy charity, thou alſo art a filly fellow: 


HAVE in a former paper endeavoured: to ſhew, that a rich man without charity is a 
rogue; and perhaps it would be no difficult matter to prove, that he is alſo a fool. 
If a man, who doth not kno his true intereſt, may be thought to deſerve that appella- 
tion; in what light ſhall we behold a 7 who neglects the cultivation of a _ 
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all thoſe knaviſh arts, by which theſe poſſeſſions. were acquired; the p 
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which is in ſcripture ſaid 10 waſh away his. ſins, and without which all his other good deeds 
cannot render him acceptable in the ſight of his Creator and Redeemer. 

Even in this world, it is ſurely much too narrow a view to confine a man's intereſt 
merely to-that which loads his coffers. To purſue that which is moſt capable of giving 
him happineſs, is indeed the intereſt of every man; and there are many who find great 
pleaſure in emptying their une with this view, to one who hath no other ſatisfaction 
than in filling it. Now what can give greater happineſs to a good mind, than the re- 
flection on having relieved the milery, or contributed to the well- being, of his felio 
creature. It was a noble ſentiment of the worthy Mr. Thomas Firmin, That to re- 
lieve the poor, and to provide work and ſubſiſtence for them, gave to him the ſame 
* pleaſure, as magnificent buildings, pleaſant walks, well cultivated orchards and gardens, 
the jollity of muſic and wine, or the charms of love and ſtudy give to others.” This 
ts recorded in the life of a plain citizen of London, and it as well deſerves to be quoted, 
as any one apophthegm that is to be found in all the works of Plutarch. 


A chriſtian therefore, or a good man, though no chriſtian, who. is void of charity, is 


2 of his own intereſt, and may with great propriety be called a ſilly fellow. Nay, 
if we will believe all the great writers whom I cited in my former 


_=_ to which [ 
-might add Plato and many more, a mere human being who . al is happineſs in 


ſelfiſh conſiderations, without any relative virtues, any to the good of othets, is. 
in plain truth a downright fool. 

I have been-encouraged- to treat the want of charity with the more freedom, as I am 
certain of giving little offence to any of my readers by ſo doing. Charity is in fact 
the very characteriſtie of this nation at this time. I believe we may challenge the 
whole world to parallel the examples which we have of late given of this ſenſible, this 
noble, this chriſtian virtue. | 5 

We cannot therefore ſurely be arraigned of folly, from the want of charity; but is 
our wiſdom altogether as apparent in the manner of exerting it? I am afraid the true an- 
ſwer here would not be ſo much to our advantage. Are our private donations generally 
directed by our judgment, to thoſe who are the propereſt objects? Do not vanity, whim, 
and weakneſs, too often draw our purſe-ſtrings? Do we not ſometimes give becauſe it is 
the faſhion, and ſometimes becauſe we cannot long reſiſt importunity ? May not our cha- 
rity be often termed extravagance or folly ; nay, is it not often vicious, and apparently 
tending to the encreaſe and encouragement of idle and diſſolute perſons ? : 

It would be almoſt.endleſs to attempt to be particular on this head. I ſhall mention 
therefore only one inſtance, namely, the giving our money to-common beggars. This 
kind of bounty is a crime againſt the public. It is aſſiſting in the continuance and pro- 
motion of a nuſance. Our wiſe anceftors prohibited it by a law, which would probably 
have remained in force and uſe to this day, had not the legiſlature conceived, that, after 
the ſevere penalties which have been ſince. inflicted an beggars, none would have the 
boldneſs to become ſach ; and that, after the ſufficient legal proviſion. which hath been 
made for the poor, no perſons would have ſo little regard, either to common ſenſe, or to 
the public, as to relieve them. 5 

But inſtead ef ſtaying to argue with ſuch people, I. ſhall haſten. to the other branch 
of charity, which is of. a public nature; of which there are many ſpecies in this 

ingdom, 25 * 
ane origin of this kind of charity, was no betten than prieſteraft and ſuperſtitlon. 
When men began to perceive the near approach of that great enemy of human nature; 
who, was. to deprive them of all their ill · gotten poſſeſſions, and not only fo, but might as 
they apprehended, deliver them into the hands of an Almighty juſtice, —1 them for 

ielt ſtept in, took 
adyantage 
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advantage of the terrors of their conſciences, and perſuaded them, that by conſigning 
over a great part, (ſometimes the whole) of their acquiſitions to the-uſe of the church, a 
pardon for all kind of villainy was ſure to be obtained. 

In this attempt, the prieſt found but little difficulty when he had to do with a mind 
tainted with ſuperſtition, and weakened with diſeaſe ; eſpecially when he could back all 
his other arguments with one truth at leaſt, namely, - Give us that which you can by no 
poſſible means keep any longer yourſelf. 

Thus the unwilling will, as Dr. Barrow. pteaſantly calls it, was at laſt ſigned. The 
fruits of fraud and rapine were truſted to the uſe of the church, and the greateſt raſcals 
died very good faints; and their memories were conſecrated zo honour and good example. 

How notably theſe attempts ſucceeded, is well known to all who are verſed either in 
our law or our hiſtory. So common was it for men to expiate their crimes in this manner 
and to finiſh all their other robberies, by robbing their heirs ; that had not the legiſlature 
often and ſtoutly interfered in cruſhing theſe ſuperſtitious (or as they were called charita- 
ble) uſes, they ſeemed to have bid fair for ſwallowing up the whole property of the nation. 

In proceſs of time however, the lawyer came to the aſſiſtance of the prieſt ; (for like the 
devil he is always ready at hand when called for) and formed a diſtinction between the ſu- 
perſtitious and charitable uſe. Henceforward, inſtead of robbing their relations for the 
uſe of the church, a method was deviſed of robbing them for the uſe of the poor. Hence - 
poor-houſes, alms-houſes, colleges and hoſpitals began to preſent themſelves ta the view of- 
all travellers, being always ſituated in the moſt public places, and bearing the name and 
title of the -generous founder in- vaſt capital letters; a: kind of KTHMA EZ AEl, a 
monument a glory to all generations. | 

Thus we ſee the foundation of this kind ef charity, and a very ſtrong one it is, be- 
ing indeed no other than fear and vanity, the two ſtrongeſt paſſions which are to be found 
in human nature. | | 

It may be thought perhaps, that I have omitted a third, which ſome may imagine to be 
the ſtrongeſt, and greateſt of all, and this is benevolence, or the love of doing good: but 


oy theſe charitable. legacies have no ſuch motive, appears to me from the following con- 
erations. | 


Firſt, if a man was poſſeſſed of real benevolence, and had, (as he muſt then have) 
4 delight in doing good, he would no more defer the enjoyment of this ſatisfaction to his 
death · bed, than the ambitious, the luxurious, or the vain, would wait till that period, 
for the gratification of their ſeveral paſſions. - 

Secondly, If the legacy be, as it.often is, the: firſt charitable donation of any conſe- 
quence, I can never allow it poſſible to ariſe from benevolence: for he who hath no com-- 
paſſion for the diſtreſſes of his neighbours, whom he hath ſeen, how ſhould he have any 
pity for the wants of poſterity which he will never ſee ? 

Thirdly, If the. legacy be, as is likewiſe very common, to the injury of his family, or 
to the diſappointment of his own friends in want, this is a certain proof, that his motive 
is not beneyolence : for he who. loves not his: own friends and relations, moſt certainly. 
loves no other perſon. 

Laſtly,” If a man hath lived any. time in the world, he muſt. have obſerved-ſuch horrid 
and notorious abuſes of all public charities, that he muſt be convinced (with a very few 
exceptions) that he will do no manner of good by contributing to them. Some, indeed, 
are ſo very wretchedly contrived in their inſtitution, that they ſeem not to have had the 
public utility in their view; but to have been mere jobs ab initio. . Such are all hoſpitals -. 
whatever, where it is a matter of favour to get a patient admitted, and where the forms 
of admiſſion arg ſo troubleſome and . tedious, that the propereſt objects, (thaſe I mean, 
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who are moſt wretched and friendleſs) may as well aſpire at a place at court, as at a place 
in the hoſpital, | 
From what I have here advanced, I know I have rendered myſelf liable to be repre. 
ſented by malice and ignorance as an enemy to all public charity; I hope to obviate this 
opinion effectually in a future paper, in which I ſhall endeavour to point out who arc 
;really the objects of our benevolence, as well as to propoſe ſome expedients by which 
the obſtruftions which attend ſome of our beſt calculated charities of the public kind 
may be removed. I cannot, however, conclude this, without paying a compliment to 
the preſent age for two glorious benefactions, I mean that to the ule of the Foundling in- 
fants, and that for the accommodation of poor women in their lying- in. 


Sit, ITAL, 
— ye wick roſcaltios? 


123 em firange that none of our political writers, in their learned treatiſes on the 
Engliſh conſtitution, ſhould take notice of any more than three eſtates, namely, King, 
Lords, and Commons, all entirely paſſing by in ſilence that very large and powerful boy 
which form the fourth eſtate in this community, and have been long dignified and 
tinguiſhed by the name of the mob. 


Aud this/will ſeem ftill the more ſtrange, when we conſider that many of the great 


writers: abovementioned have moſt inconteſtably belonged to this very body. 

To ſay preciſely at what time this fourth ſtate began firſt to figure in this common- 
wealth, or when the footſteps of that power which it enjoys at this day were firſt laid, 
muſt appear to be a matter of the higheſt difficulty, perhaps utterly impoſſible, from 
that deplorable ſilence which I have juſt mentioned. Certain however it is, that at the 
time of the Norman conqueſt, and long afterwards, the condition of this eſtate was very 
low and mean, thoſe who et hag in-general called villains; a word which did 
not then bear any very honourable idea, though not ſo bad a one perhaps as it hath ſince 


The part-which this fourth eſtate ſeem antiently to have claimed, was to watch over 
and control the other three. This, indeed, they have ſeldom aſſerted in plain words, 
which is poſſibly: the principal reaſon why our hiſtorians have never explicitly aſſigned 
them their ſhare: of power in the conſtitution, though this eſtate have ſo often exerciſed it, 
auch ſa clearly aſſerted their right to it by force of arms; to wit, by fiſts, ſtaves, knives, 
clubs, ſcythes, and other ſuch offenſive weapons. 5 

The firſt inftance which I remember of this was in the reign of Richard I, when they 
eſpouſed the cauſe of religion; of which they have been always ftout defenders, and de- 
| 3 Jews. | a 

In the ſame reign we have another example in William Fitz-Oſborne, alias Long- 
beard. a ſtout aſſertor of the rights of the fourth eſtate. Theſe rights he defended in 
the city of London, at the of a large party, and by force of the arms abovemen- 
tioned; but was over-powered, and loſthis life by means of a- wooden machine * 
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the gallows, which hath been very fatal to the chief champions of this eſtate ; as it was 
in the reign of Henry III. to one Conſtantine, who having, at the head of a London mob, 
pulled down the houſe of the high-ſteward of Weſtminſter, and committed ſome other 
little diforders of the like Kind, maintained to the chief juſticiary's face, that he had 
« done nothing puniſhable by law,” i. e. © contrary to the rights of the fourth eſtate.” 
He ſhared however the ſame fate with Mr. Fitz-Oſborne. | 

We find in this reign of Henry III, the power of the fourth eſtate grown to a very 
great heighth indeed ; for whilſt a treaty was on foot between that King and his barons, 
the mob of London thought proper not only to inſult the queen with all manner of foul 
language, but likewiſe to throw ſtones and dirt at her. Of which aſſertion of their privi- 
lege, we hear of no other conſequence than that the king was highly diſpleaſed; and in- 
deed it ſeems to be allowed by moſt writers, that the mob in this inſtance went a little 
too far. . | 

In the time of Edward II. there is another fact upon record, of a more bloody kind; 
though perhaps not more indecent : for the biſhop of Exeter being a little too buſy in 
endeavouring to preſerve the city of London for the king his maſter, the mob were 
pleaſed to cut his head off. | 

I omit many leſſer inſtances, to come to that glorious aſſertion of the privileges of the 
mob under the great and mighty Wat Tyler, when they not only laid their claim to a 

ſhare in the government, but in truth to exclude all the other eſtates z for this purpoſe, 
one John Staw, or Straw, or Ball, a great orator, who was let out of Maidſtone-goal 
by the mob, in his harangues told them, that as all men were ſons of Adam, there 
ought to be no diſtinction; and that it was their duty to reduce all men to perfect equa- 
lity. This they immediately ſet about, and to do it in the moſt effectual manner, 
they cut off the heads of all the nobility, gentry, clergy, &c. who fell into their 

nds. 

With theſe deſigns they encamped in a large body at Blackheath, whence they ſent 
meſſage to king Richard II. to come and talk with them, in order to ſettle the govern- 
ment; and when this was not complied with, they marched to London, and the gates 
being opened by their friends, entered the city, burnt and plundered the duke of Lan- 
caſter's palace; that of the archbiſhop and many other great houſes, and put to death all 
of the other three eſtates with whom they met, among whom, was the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the lord treaſurer. | 

The unhappy end of this noble enterpriſe is ſo well known, that it need not be men- 
tioned, The leader being taken off by the gallantry of the lord mayor, the whole army, 
like a body when the head is ſevered, fell inſtantly to the ground; whence many were 
after wards lifted to that fatal machine, which is above taken notice of. 

I ſhall paſs by the exploits of Cade and Ket, and others. I think I have clearly de- 
monſtrated; that there is ſuch a fourth eſtate as the mob, actually exiſting in our conſti- 
tution; which, though, perhaps, for very politic reaſons, they keep themſelves generally 
like the army of Mr. Bayes, in diſguiſe, have often iſſued from their lurking places, and 
very ſtoutly maintained their power and their privileges in this community. 

Nor hath this eſtate, or their claims been unknown to the other three; on the con- 
trary, we find in our ſtatute books, numberleſs attempts to prevent their growing power, . 
and to reſtrain them ar leaſt within ſome bounds ; witneſs the many laws made againit ri 
bauds, roberdſmen, drawlatches, waſters, rogues, vagrants, vagabonds; by all which, 
and — other names, this fourth eſtate hath been from time to time dignified and dii- 
tinguiſhed. 

nder all theſe appellations they are frequently named in our law books; but I do- 
not perfectly remember to have ſeen them mentioned under the term of fourth eſtate .in + 
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ſtration of juſtice before the gentlemen who compoſe this fourth eſtate, who often pro- 


have been conſumed in reading his indictment at the Old-Baily. Theſe delays they 
avoid chiefly by hearing only one fide of the queſtion, concluding, as judge Gripus 


I know the learned are greatly divided in their opinions concerning this matter, or rather 


all my reading; nor do I recollect that any legiſlative or judicial power is expreſly al- 
Jowed to belong to them. And yet certain it is, that they have from time immemorial 
been uſed to exerciſe a judicial capacity in certain inſtances wherein the ordinary courts 
have been deficient for want of evidence; this being no let or hinderance to the admin! 


ceed to judgment without any evidence at all. Nor muſt I omit the laudable expedition 
which is uſed on ſuch occaſions, their proceedings being entirely free from all thoſe de- 
lays, which are ſo much complained of in other courts. I have indeed known a pick. 
2 arreſted, tried, convicted, and ducked almoſt to death, in leſs time than would 


_ of old, that the contrary method ſerves only to introduce incertainty and con- 
en | | 
I do not however pretend to affirm any thing of the legal original of this juriſdiction. 
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perhaps in their inclinations ; ſome being N allow any power at all to this eſtate, par 
and others as ſtoutly contending, that it would be for the public good to deliver the $1 
{ſword of juſtice entirely into their hands. | WI 
Soiprevyalent hath this latter opinion grown to be of modern days, that the fourth eſ- 181 
tate hath been permitted to encroach in a moſt prodigious manner. What theſe en- m 
croachments have been, and the particular cauſes which have contributed to them, ſhall * 
be the ſubject of my next Saturday's paper. A 
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O thou greateſt of all the deities, _ 

Modern Impudence. 


IVHERE is à certain quality, which, though univerſal conſent hath not enrolled it 

among the cardinal virtues, is often found ſufficient, of itſelf, not only to carry its 

e through the world, but even to carry him to the top of it. It is almoſt per- 

ps unneceſſary to inform my reader, that the quality I mean, is impudence; ſo dear is 

this to one female at leaſt, that it effectually recommends a man to fortune without the 
aſſiſtance of any other qualification. She ſeems indeed to think, with the poet, that, 
— He who hath but impudence, 

EE To all things hath a fair pretence, 


and accordingly provides that thoſe who want modeſty, ſhall want nothing elſe. 
What are the particular ingredients of which this quality is compoſed, or what temper 
of mind is beſt fitted to produce it, is perhaps difficult to aſcertain ; ſo far I thing expe- 
rience may convince us, that, like ſome vegetables, it will flouriſh beſt in the moſt barren 
ſoil. To ſay truth, Iam almoſt inclined to an opinion, that it never arrives at me 
5 8 9 mango | cares 
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degree of perfection unleſs in a mind totally unincumbered with any virtue, or with any 
great or good quality whatever. It would indeed ſeem that nature had _ with for- 
tune, in ſetting a high value on impudence, and had accordingly decreed that thoſe of 
her children who had received this rich gift at her hands were amply provided for without 
any further portion. | | 
And furely it is not without reaſon,” that I call this the gift of nature; indeed, genius 
itſelf is not more ſo. We may here apply a phraſe which the French uſe on an occaſion 
not ſo proper to be mentioned, and affirm, * That it is not in the power of every man 
to be impudent who would be fo.” A man born without any genius, may as reaſon- 
ably hope to become ſuch a poet as Homer, or ſuch a critic as Longinus; as one born 
without impudence can pretend without any merit to aſpire to theſe characters. | 
Though nature however muſt give the ſeeds, art may cultivate them. To improve or 
to depreſs their growth is greatly within the power of education. To lay down the pro- 
r precept for this purpoſe, would require a large treatiſe, -and ſuch I may poſſibly pub- 
fi — ter. In the mean time it ſhall ſuffice to mention only two rules which may be 
partly collected from what I have above aſſerted, and which are of univerſal uſe. Fhis 
is with the utmoſt care to ſuppreſs and eradicate every ſeed or principle of what is any 
wiſe praiſe-worthy out of the mind; and ſecondly, to preferve this in the pureſt ſtate of 
ignorance, than which nothing more contributes to the higheſt perfection and conſum- 
mation of impudence ; the more a man knows, the more inclined is he to be modeſt, it 
is indeed within the province only of the higheſt human knowledge to ſurvey its own 
narrow pes. | 
It may, I think, be predicated in favour of impudence, that it is the quality, which, of 
all others, we are capable of carrying to the greateſt height, ſo far, indeed, that did not 
the ſtrongeſt force of evidence convince us of the truth of ſome examples, we ſhould be 
apt to doubt the poſſibility of their exiſtence. What, but the concurrent teſtimony of 
hiſtorians, and the indubitable veracity of records could impel us to believe, that there 
have been. men in the world of ſuch aſtoniſhing impudence, as, in oppoſition to the cer- 
tain knowledge of many thouſands, to take upon themſelves to perſonate kings and princes 
as well in their life-time, as after their death? and yet our own, as well as foreign an- 
nals afford us ſuch inſtances. * 43 1 j 
But the. greateſt hero in im „ whom, perhaps, the world ever produced, ap- 
peared in France at the end of the laſt century. His name was Peter Mege, and he was 
a common ſoldier in the marines. This fellow had the aſſiſtance only of one who had 
been a footman to a certain man of quality, called Scipion le Brun de Caſtelane, Seigneur 
de Caille & de Rougon, a nobleman who had fled from France to Switzerland, to avoid 
4 religious perſecution. , With this confederate alone, Peter Mege, had the amazing im- 
pudence to perſonate the young Seigneur de Caile, who was at that time dead; and this 
in the life-time of the father, in defiance of all his noble relations then in poſſeſſion of his 
forfeited eſtate, upon the ſpot where the young gentleman had lived to the age of twenty- 
one; and all this without the leaſt reſemblance of features, ſhape; or ſtature ; without 
being acquainted with any part of the — him whom he was to repreſent, or be · 
ing able to give the leaſt account of any of his family; indeed, without being able to 
write and read. | | ae | A 
But how much more will the reader. be ſurpriſed «to. hear, that this moſt impudent of 
all attempts ſucceeded fo far as to obtain a ſentence in the parliament of Provence in fa- 
vour of the ſoldier ? And this ſucceſs. would have been final, had not the canton of Berne 


was defeated, 
— Gag. ** 
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interpoſed, and obtained an appeal to the parliament of Paris, where at laſt the impoſtor | 
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To account for all this, and to aſſuage his reader's aſtoniſhment, the very ingenious au- 
or of the trial, when he informs us, that this impoſtor was confronted with twenty wit. 
ang, who {wore to the identity of Peter Mege, and as many more who had been fel. 
low-{tudents with the young nobleman, and who on their oaths declared that this Peter 
was not the perſon, goes on thus: But what wasmoſt ſtrange, was the ſteady coun- 
«** tenance of che ſoldier, which never once betrayed him, nor — the leaſt ſymptom 
% of any doubt of his ſucceſs, It is in vain to form a project of uſurping the name of 
«© another, to lay your plan ever ſo regularly and ſyſtematically, if you do not provide 
<< yourſelf with a ſtock of impudence to ſupport every attack to which you may be ex- 
<« poſed... In ſuch an attempt, the forchead muſt be furniſhed as well without as within; 
« more indeed will depend on the outſide : for it is the ſteadineſs of the front, hardincſs, 
« or downright audacity which impoſe on mankind the moſt, and make amends for all 
defects in the underſtanding. The foldier had made many blunders; but his invin- 
«© cible affurance repaired all, and brought over even his enemies to his fide.” And to 
fay truth, I know ſcarce any thing to which ſuch a degree of aſſurance is not equal. 

. This attempt, indeed, of perſonating who you are not, ſeems to be attended with too 
great difficulties 4 and to ſucceed in it, is perhaps beyond the power of impudence ; we 
Are not therefore to wonder, that all the heroes in this way have been unſucceſsful. In 
fact, we ought to fix our whole attention on the undaunted impudence of engaging in 
2 a e and not to ſuffer the defear to leſſen our admiration; but to ſay of ſuch a 

to, with Ovid, | 


7 non tent, magmis tamen excidit aft. 


But if In perſonsszad the whe, impudence is found unequal to the tafk;; in petfonating 
-what. we are not, it is almoſt ſure to come off triumphant. Here I believe the undertaker 
ſeldom fails, but through his own fault; that is, by not being impudent enough. 
My Lord Bacon adoiſes a modeſt man to ſhelter his vices under thoſe virtues to which 
they are the neareſt allied. The avaricious man, he would have to affect frugality; the 
extravagant, liberality ; and ſo of the reſt. Now the reverſe of this ſhould be the rule 
of our impudent man. —— If you are a blockhead, my friend, be fare to commence wri- 
ter; and it antirely illiterate, be ſure to pretend to learning. If you are a coward, be a 
bully, and always talk of feats of bravery; if again you are a beggar, boaſt of your 
riches. In ſhort, whatever vice or defect you have, ſet up for its oppoſite virtue or en- 
dowment.. And if you are poſſeſſed of every ill quality, you may aſſert your title to 
5 Pigs de. 


2 1 ſpecies of impudence which 1 ſhall mention, is to aſſert openly and boldly 

what you really are, let this be ever ſo bad. Own your vices, and be proud of them; 
and in time perhaps you may laugh virtue out of countenance, and bring your vices into 
faſhion. This however is a little unſafe to attempt, unleſs you are very ſure of yourſelf, 
and of the degree of impudence which you poſſeſs. A modeſt woman may be a w —<e; 
but to behave with indecency in public, indeed, to throw off all that would recommend 
a woman to a vicious man of ſenſe and taſte; to ſhew, as De Roty ſays of a court lady, not 
the leaſt ſenſe of virtue in the practice of every vice; this requires the higheſt degree of 
; ee that degree indeed which is inconſiſtent with every great or good quality 
whatever. FI» ' | 
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Numb. 49. Saturday, June 20. 
Odi profanum vulgus. Hon. 
I hate the mob. 


N a former L I have endeavoured to trace the riſe and progreſs of the power of 
the fourth eſtate in this conſtitution. I ſhall now examine that ſhare of power which 
they actually enjoy at this day, and then proceed to conſider the ſeveral means by which 
= have attained it. 
irſt, though this eſtate have not as yet claimed that right which was inſiſted on b 

the people or mob in old Rome, of giving a negative voice in the enacting laws, they 
have clearly exerciſed this power in controlling their execution. Of this it is eaſy to give 
many inſtances, particularly in the cafe of the gin-act ſome years ago; and in thoſe of 
ſeyeral turnpikes which haye been erected againſt the good - will and pleaſure of the mob, 
and have by them been demoliſhed. | 

In g the execution of ſuch laws, they do not always rely on force ; but have 

yent recourſe to the moſt refined policy: for ſometimes, without openly expreſſing 

their diſapprobation, they take the moſt effectual means to prevent the carrying a law into 
execution ; thoſe are by diſcountenancing all thoſe who endeavour to proſeeute the of- 
fences committed againſt ir. 1 | 

They well know, that the. courts of juſtice cannot proceed without informations ; if 
they can ſtifle theſe, the law of courſe becomes dead and uſeleſs. The informers there- 
fore in ſuch caſes, they declare to be infamous, and guilty of the crime læſæ mobilitatis. 
Of this whoever is ſuſpected (which is with them a ſynonymous term with convicted) is 
immediately puniſhed by buffeting, kicking, ſtoning, ducking, bemudding, &c. in 
Hort, by all thoſe means of putting, (ſometimes quite, ſometimes almoſt) to death, 
which are called by that general phraſe of mobbing. 

It may perhaps be ſaid that the mob do, even at this day, connive at the execution 
of ſome laws, which they can by no means be ſuppoſed to approve. 

Such are the laws againſt robbery, burglary and theft. This is, I confeſs, true; and 
I have often wondered that it is ſo. The reaſon perhaps is, the great love which the 
mob have for a holiday, and the great pleaſure they take in ſeeing men hanged ; fo great, 
that, while they are enjoying it, boy are all apt to forget, that this is hereatter in all pro- 
bability to be their own fate. | FRED 
In all theſe matters however, the power of this eſtate is rather felt than ſeen. It ſeems 
indeed to be like that power of the crown in France, which Cardinal de Retz compares 


to thoſe religious myſteries that are performed in the ſandum ſanctarum; and which, though 


it be often exerciſed, is never expreſly claimed. 
In other inſtances, the fourth eſtate is much more explicite in their pretenſions, and 
—— more conſtant in aſſerting and maintaining them; of which I ſhall mention ſome of 
e principal , | | | A 
Firſt, they aſſert an excluſive right to the river of Thames, It is true, the other eſ- 


tates do ſometimes venture themſelves upon the river; but this is only upon ſufferance; 
for which they pay whatever that branch of the fourth eſtate called watermen are pleated . 


to exact of them. Nor are the mob contented. with all theſe exactions. They grumble 
whenever they meet any perſons in a boat, whoſe dreſs declares them to be of a different 
, G g 8 2 . order 
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order from themſelves, Sometimes they carry their reſentment ſo far, as to endeavour to 
run againſt the boat, and overſet it; but if t are too good-natured. to attempt this, 


they never fail to attack the paſſengets wich all Kind of ſcurrilgus, abuſive, and indecent 
terms, Which indeed they claim as their own, and call mob language. 

The. ſecond excluſihe right which they inſiſt on, is to) thoſe pores of the ſtreets, that 
are ſet apart for the foot-paſſengers. In afferting this privilege, they are extreme] 
rigorous ; inſomuch, that none of the othet orders can walk through the ſtreets by day 
without ee inſulted, nor by night without being knocked down. And the better to 
ſecure theſe footpaths to themſelves, they take effectual care to keep the ſaid paths al. 
ways well blocked up with chairs, wheelbarrows, and every other kind of obſtruction, 
in order to break the legs of all thoſe who ſhall preſume to encroach upon their privileges 
by walking the ſtreets. = | 2 . 
Here it was hoped their pretenſions would have . ſtopped ; but it is difficult to ſet any 
-bounds to ambition; for, having ſufficiently eſtabliſhed this right, they now begin to 
aſſert their right to the whole ſtreet, and to have lately made ſuch a diſpoſition with 


« 


their waggons, carts, and drays, that no coach can paſs along without the utmoſt diffi- 
.culty and danger. With this view we every day ſee them driving fide by fide, and ſome- 
times in the broader ſtreets three a breaſt; again, we ſee them leaving a cart or waggon in 
the middle of the ſtreet, and often ſet a/ croſs it, while the driver repairs to a neighbouring 


alehouſe, from the window of which he diverts himſelf while he is drinking, with the 


miſchief or inconvenience which his vehicle occaſions. | 1 

The ſame pretenſions which they make to the poſſeſſion of the ſtreets, they make like- 
wiſe to the poſſeſſion of the high-ways. I doubt not I ſhall be told they claim only 
an equal right: for I know it is very uſual when a carter or dray-man is civilly deſired to 
make a little room, by moving out of the middle of the road either to the right or left, 
to hear the following anſwer: ** D—n your eyes, who are you? Is not the road, and 
« be dn'd to you, as free for me as you? Hence it will, I ſuppoſe, be inferred that 
they do not abſolutely exclude the other eſtates from the uſe of the common highways. 
But nat withſtanding this generous conceſſion in words, I do aver this practice is different, 
and that a gentleman may go a voyage at ſea with little more hazard than he can travel 
ten miles from the metropolis. | 

I ſhall mention only one claim more, and that a very new and a very extraordinary one. 

It is the right of excluding all women of faſhion out of St. James's-Park on a Sunday 
evening. This they have lately aſſerted with great vehemence, and have inflicted the 
puniſhment-of mobbing on ſeveral ladies, who had tranſgreſſed without deſign, not hav- 
ing been appriſed of the good pleaſure of the mob in this point. And this I the rather 
publiſh to prevent any ſuch tranſgreſſions for the future, ſince it hath already appeared that 
no degree of either dignity or beauty can ſecure the. offender *.. 


Many things have contributed to raiſe this fourth eſtate. to that exorbitant degree of 


power which they at preſent enjoy, and which ſeems to threaten to ſhake the balance 
of our conſtitution. * I ſhall name only three, as theſe appear to me to have had much 
the greateſt ſhare-in bringing it about. | | 

I he firſt is that act of parliamept which was made at. the latter end of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, and which I cannot help conſidering as a kind of compromiſe between the 


other three eſtztes and this. By this act it was ſtipulated, that the fourth eſtate ſhould. 
annually receive out of. the eſſions of the others, a certain large proportion yearly, 
upon an implied condition (for no ſuch was expreſt) that they ſhould ſuffer the other eſ- 
tates io enjoy the reſt of their property without loſs or .moleſtation. 


Ay of great quality,. and admizable beauty, was mobbed in the park at this time. 
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j + This law gave a new turn to the minds of the mobility. They found themſelves no 

: longer obliged to depend on the _ of their- neighbours, nor on their own induſtry 2/40 

for a maintenance. They now looked on themſelves as joint proprietors in the land, and {50 
celebrated their independency in ſongs of triumph; witneſs the old ballad which was by, 

in all their mouths, fe RATS v5 fr 

|; Hang ſorrow, caſt away care; . 1 

| . I he pariſh is bound to find us, &c we. 


A ſecond cauſe of their preſent elevation has been the private quarrels between parti- Þ 
eular members of the other eſtates, who, on ſuch: occafions have done all they could on „„ 
both ſides to raiſe the power of the mob, in order to avail themſelves of it, and to em- 1 

it againſt their enemies. 8 (be, | | BY 
Efbe ird and the laſt which I ſhall mention, is the miſtaken idea which ſome particu- 1 
lar perſons have always entertained of the word liberty; but this will open too copious a ITY 
ſohject, and ſhall be therefore treated in a future paper. 3h 
» But before I diſmiſs this; I muſt obſerve: that there are two ſorts of perſons of whom bY 
this fourth eſtate do yet ſtand in ſome awe, and whom conſequently they have in great 
abhorrence : Theſe are a juſtice of peace, and a ſoldier. To theſe two it is entirely 
- x9 Areas long ſince rooted all the other orders out of the common- 
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Numb. 51. Saturday, June 27. 
He tibi erunt artes. VII. 
Theſe muſt be your golden rules. 
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F all our manufactures, there is none at preſent in a more flouriſhing condition, or 
| which hath received more conſiderable improvements of late years, than the manu- 
facture of paper. To ſuch perfection is this brought at preſent, that it almoſt promiſes 
to rival the great ſtaple. commodity of this kingdom. 

The. two principal branches of this manufacture are carried on by 2 and print- 
ing: To what a degree of excellence the artiſts are arrived in the former, I need not 
mention. Our painted paper is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from. the fineſt ſilk z and there is 
ſcarce a modern houſe, which hath not one or more rooms lined with this furniture. 

But however valuable this branch may be, it is by no means equal to that which is 
carried on by printing. Of ſuch conſequence indeed to the public may this part of the 
paper manufacture be made, that I doubt not but that, with proper care, it would be 
capable of finding an ample proviſion for the poor. To which purpoſe: it ſeems better. 
adapted than any other, for a reaſon which I ſhall preſently aſſign. + 

Of printing likewiſe, there are two kinds; that of the rolling, and that. of the letter 
3 perhaps I ſhall be better underſtood by moſt of my readers, by the terms prints 

an 8. 8 | 
The former (though of infinitely the leſs conſequence) hath been of late much im- 
proved; and though it doth not conſume a. great quantity of paper, doth however _ 
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ploy a great number of hands. This was formerly an inconſiderable buſineſs, and very 
few got their bread by it; but ſome ingenious perſons have of late fo greatly extended 
it, _— there are at preſent almoſt as many print-ſhops, as there are bakers in this me- 

This improvement hath been owing to a deep penetration into human nature, by which 
it hath been diſcovered, that there are two ſights which the generality of mankind do 
hunger after, with little leſs avidity than after their daily bread. The one is to behold 
certain parts which are ſeverally common to one half of the ſpecies exhibited to view, in 
the. molt amiable and inviting manner; the other is to ſee certain faces, which belong to 
Þindividuals, expoſed in a ridiculous and contemptible light. By feeding both which ap- 
petites the print-makers have very plentifully fed themſelves. 

I come now to the ſecond branch of printing, namely, to that which is performed at 
the letter-preſs, and which conſiſts of books, pamphlets, papers, &c. The flouriſhing 
ſtate of this manufacture needs no kind of proof. It is indeed certain, that more paper 
is now conſumed this way in a week, than was formerly the conſumption of a year. 

To this notable encreaſe, nothing perhaps hath more contributed, than the new inven- 
tion of writing without the qualifications of any genius or learning. The firſt printers, 
poſſibly miſled by an old t in one Horace, ſeem to have imagined, that both thoſe 
ingredients were neceffary in the writer, and accordingly we find they employed them- 
{elves on ſuch ſamples only, as were produced by men, in whom genius and learning 
concurred ; but modern times have diſcovered, that the trade is very well to be carried 
on without either; and this by introducing ſeveral new kind of wares, the manufacture 
of which, is extremely eaſy, as well as extremely lucrative. The principal of theſe are 
blafphemy; treaſon, bawdry and ſcandal. For in the making up of all theſe, the quali- 
fications abovementioned, together with that modeſty, which is inſeparable from them, 
would be rather an incumbrance than of any real uſe. | 

No ſooner were theſe new faſhioned wares brought to market, than the paper mer- 
chants, commonly called bookſellers, found fo immenſe a demand for them, that their 
buſineſs was to-find hands ſufficient to ſupply the wants of the public. In this however, 
they had no great difficulty, as the work was ſo extremely eaſy, that no talents whatever 
(except that of being able to write) not even the capacity of ſpelling, were requiſite. 

The methods however which have been uſed by the paper-merchants to make theſe 
- mew faſhioned wares univerſally known,” are very ingenious and worthy our notice. 

The firſt of theſe methods was for the merchant himſelf to mount in the moſt public 
part of the town into a wooden machine called the pillory, where he ſtood for the ſpace 
of an hour proclaiming his goods to all that paſt that way. This was practiſed with 
much ſucceſs by the late Mr. Curl, Mr. Miſt, and others, who never failed of ſelling 
ſeveral large bales of goods in this manner. 

| Notwithſtanding bowever, the profits ariſing from this method of publication, it was 
| not without objections; for ſeveral wanton perſons among the mob, were uſed on ſuch 
| occaſions to divert themſelves by pelting the merchant while he ſtood expoſed on the 
| _pabliſbing-fiool, with rotten eggs and other miſchievous implements, by which means, he 
| often came off much bedawbed, and ſometimes not without bodily hurt. ] 
Some of the more cunning therefore among the merchants, began to decline this 
practice themſelves, and employed their underſtrappers, that is to fay, their writers for 
uch purpoſes : for it was conceived a piece of blaſphemy, bawdry, &c. would be as 

well ſold by exhibiting the author as by exhibiting the bookſeller, | 
Of this probably they received the firſt hint from the caſe of one Mr. Richard Savage ; 
an author whoſe manufactures had long lain uncalled for in the warehouſe, till he hap- 
pened very fortunately for his bookſeller to be found guilty of a capital crime "> 
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Old-Bailey. The merchant inſtantly took the hint, and the very next day advertiſed the 
works of Mr. Savage, now under ſentence of death for murder. This device ſucceeded, 
and immediately (to uſe their phraſe) carried off the whole impreſſion. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the merchant not doubting, the execution of his author, 
bad very high for his dying ſpeech, which was accordingly penned and delivered. Sa- 
vage, however, was, contrary to all expectation, pardoned, and would have rerurned the 
money; but the merchant inſiſted on his bargain, and publiſhed the dying ſpeech which 
Mr. Savage ſhould have made at Tyburn, of which, it is probable, as many were ſold as 
there were people in town who could read. 

The gallows being thus found to be a great friend to the preſs, the merehants for the 
future made it their chief care to provide themſelves with ſuch writers, as were moſt 
likely to call in this aſſiſtance ; in other words, who were in the faireſt way of being 
hanged ; and though they have not always ſucceeded to their wiſh, yet whoever is well 
read in the productions of the laſt twenty years, will be more inclined perhaps to blame 
the law, than-the ſagacity of the bookſellers. 

The whipping poſt hath been likewiſe of eminent uſe to the ſame purpoſes ; and 
though perhaps this may raiſe leſs curiolity than the gallows, in one inſtance at leaſt, it 
hath viſibly the advantage: for an author, though he may deſerve it often, can be hanged 
but once, Bus he may be whipped ſeveral times, indeed, ſux times by one ſentence, of 


which we have lately ſeen an inſtance in the perſon of Stroud, who is a ſtrong proof of 
the great profits which the paper - merchants derive from the whipping one of their manu- 


facturers. | 

Mr. Stroud, in imitation of ſeveral eminent perſons, thought proper to publiſh an 
apology for his Iife. The public, however, were leſs kind to him, than they had been 
to other great apologiſts, and treated his performance with contempt. But no ſoaner was 


he tied to the cart's tail, than the work began to ſell in great numbers; and this ſale re- 


vived with every monthly whipping ; ſo chat if he had been whipped, as ſome imagined 


he was to have been, once a month during life, the merchant poſſibly might have. fold 


as many bales of his works as have been fold of thoſe of Swift himſelf. 

I ſhall conclude with hoping, that, as the merchants ſeem at preſent to have their eye 
chiefly on the whipping-poſt for the advancement of their manufactures, it is to be hoped 
courts of juſtice will do all that in them lies, to encourage a trade of ſuch wonderful benefit 


to the kingdom, and which ſeems more hkely than any other to provide a maintenance 


for our poor; as no qualification is required to the production of theſe wares, beſides that 
of being able to write, nor any tools or ſtock to ſet up a manufacturer, beſides a pen and 


ink, and a ſmall quantity of r; ſo that an author may indeed be equi at a 
cheaper rate than a blacker des. * 
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Numb. 53. Saturday, July 4. 
\ Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu ? Hos. 
Mat will. this gaſcoon be able to perform after this puff? 
8 TO THE 
CENSOR of GREAT-BRITAIN. 
SIR. 
* 0 U R predeceſſors in the cenſorſhip were uſed to celebrate the ſeveral extraordinary 


perſonages who appeared in their time. As I doubt not to find in yourſelf the ſame 
good diſpoſition, I here {ſend you an advertiſement printed in the Daily Advertiſer of 
onday laſt; the author of which muſt, I think, be eſteemed the moſt extraordinary 
perſon whom any age hath produce. 
6 1 N Frangois, homme de lettres, eſt arrive de Paris a Londres, pour y enſeigner 
0 le Frangois, la Fable, la Poeſie, la Blaſon, la Philoſophie Frangoiſe, le Latin, 
<: ſans exiger aucune etude de ſon diſciple;  Fetude etant un obſtacle à ſa methode. Sil 
ya des temperamens trop foibles pour les contraindre, des caracteres trop vifs pour les 
* ixer, des perſonnes trop ages pour s appliquer a Fetude, & qu' ils veuillent apprendre 
gquelqu' une de ces ſciences ſur une methode fi ſimple, plus courte, & plus ſolide que 
teut ce qui a precede ; they are deſired to enquire at Mr. Bezangons Snuff. Shop in 
„ Little-Earl-Street, the Black-Boy, by the Seven Dialis. 


4s it is poſſible that ſome of your readers may not have yet converſed with this ſur- 
priſing matter I ſhall, for his and their fakes, endeavour to render it in Engliſh. 


Thus then: it runs. 


A French man, a man of learning, is arrived at London from Paris, in order to 
teach the French language, Fables, Poetry, Heraldry, French Philoſophy, and the La- 
tin tongue; without exacting any ſtudy from his ſcholars, all fudy being an obſtacle to 
© bis method. If there be any conſtitutions too weak. to bear contradiction, any characters 
too lively to be capable of attention, any perſons too far advanced in life to apply them- 
-<.. ſelves to ſtudy, and who are willing to learn any of the above ſciences, by a ſimple 
method, and one ſhorter as well as more ſolid than any which hath been hitherto prac- 
tiſed, they are deſired to enquire,” &c. as above. 

1 muſt confeſs myſelf fo ignorant, that, till I read this wonderful performance, I did 
not know there was a philoſophy which was peculiar to France, and that went under the 
name of French philoſophy ! Perhaps this is what is meant by the French Marque de St. 
Evremont, when he ſays, '* Premierement, j'aime la Guerre, apres la Guerre madame 

de, apres madame de —— la religion, apres la religion la philoſophie.—Voila co 

* que Jaime, Morbleu !' My firſt paſſion is the war, my ſecond is madame de , 

my third is religion, and my fourth paſſion is pbilaſopby.— Now I have told you what my 

« paſſions are,.d—n me !' In which paſſion it ſeems pretty plain, that la philoſophie is 

no other than what the French likewiſe call la danſe 3 and then it will be plain that or 
| | ar 
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artiſt abovementioned is no other than a dancing. maſter, to whoſe method of teaching I 
do readily agree that ſtudy is often a very deplorable obſtacle. 

But this will by no means folve all the difficulties: for though dancing will poſſibly 
make a man a great adept in the French philoſophy, how he will be able to dance into 
any Engliſh ſcience, or into the Latin tongue, is ſomewhat hard to conceive. Perhaps, 
by French philoſophy, the author means what is alſo called Pinduſtrie, ou Part de voler 
bien les poches, which I muſt beg to be excuſed from tranſlating into our coarſer language ; 
in barbarous French, it may be called the art of peka de poka. But if this be his mean- 
ing, 1 fancy he will be greatly deceived in his views, fince I believe it is impoſlible 
to find more able maſters than ſome of his countrymen have already ſhewn themſelves 
here in that art. Nor do I believe, that ſtudy or intenſe application can be an enemy to 
this art, ſince I know ſeveral of the Engliſh who have plodded on all their lives on 
this very ſcience, and have at laſt, by mere dint of ſtudy, become very great profi- 
cients in it. | | 

To ſay the truth, I am inclined to think, that by 2 la Philoſophie Frangoiſe, is meant 
no other than la bonne aſſurance, that aſſurance, which the French alone call good, and 
which, it is very probable, they alone may call philoſophy. | 
And this I the rather conclude to be the undertaker's meaning, as it is certain, that, to 
the making any conſiderable: progreſs in this French philoſophy, ſtudy is of all things 
the greateſt obſtacle. I have indeed obſerved in a late paper, that no man of learning 
was ever a proficient in this art. I muſt further obſerve, that the diſciples which our 
maſter ſeems to have. principally choſen, ſuch, I mean, as can bear no contradiQion, 
ſuch as are incapable of an attention, and ſuch aged perſons who are willing, all at 
once, without any labour, to leaps as it were, into ſcience, are all excellently tea to 
receive the ſtrongeſt and moſt immediate impreſſions of this philoſophy. 

Nor can I help obſerving, - which is a further confirmation of my opinion, how nobly 
our artiſt hath contrived to convince the world of his fitneſs for the taſk he hath under- 
taken. I defy. the ingenuity of man to invent a better method of conveying to the 
public in ſo few lines, an idea of a capacity for any undertaking, whatever, than this aſto- 
wſhing Frenchman hath. made uſe of to ſnew this nation how well qualified he is to teach 
them the French philaſophy,. or the good aſſurance. I will not venture to propheſy: 
what ſucceſs may attend ſa new and ſo. extraordinary a propoſal. This, however, I can- 
not avoid remarking, that it ſcems to indicate. what opinion of the underſtandings. of 
the good people of this iſland at preſent prevails among the French philoſophers abroad. 
Fam well convinced, it would be extremely difficult to perſuade the greateſt adept in 
the good aſſurance which this kingdom ever produced, to expect any ſucceſs from ſuch a 


propoſal even among the Hottentots, if he could make himſelf enough underſtood to 
publiſh his. ſcheme among them, \ 


I. am, Sir, a Y 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


ANTIGALICUS.. 
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Numb. 54. Saturday, July 11. 


2 His juventus orta parentibus 
45 Infecit equor ſanguine Punico. Hon. 


Such were the heroes of that glorious reign 
That humbled to the duſt the pride of Spain. 


Mr. CENSOR, 


* OU have formerly entertained the public, by repreſenting to them the opinions 
| which poſterity will be ſuppoſed to conceive of the preſent age; you will pollibly 
furniſh no leſs amuſement to your readers, by caſting your eyes backwards into our an- 
nals, as the manners of their anceſtors will, I apprehend, appear no leſs ftrange to the 
preſent age, than the hiſtory of theſe our times can be thought hereafter. 

After this ſhort introduction, I ſhall preſent you with a curious dialogue which ſem; 
to have been written towards the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I have taken 
the liberty to modernize the language without doing the leaſt violence to the ſentiments 
of the original. 

A Dialogue between Mr. Engliſh, Madam Engliſh, Miſs Biddy Engliſh, and Mi, 
| . zreſs Plumtree, the Miſtreſ of the houſe. 


Mrs. Plum. 1 hope your ladyſhip is very well this morning after the fatigue of your 
Journey. FA 
Mad. Eng. Indeed, Miſtreſs Plumtree, I never was more fatigued in my life. Four 
days together upon a hard trotting horſe are enough to tire any one; beſides my pillion 
was horridly uneaſy, and I rode behind the foot-boy, who was hardly able to ſupport my 
leaning againſt him; but here's Biddy not in the leaſt the worſe for her journey. 
_ Miſs Biddy. Upon my word, mamma, I never was in better ſpirits in my life. My 
ride hath given me an appetite ; I have eat above half a pound of beef ſteaks this morn- 
ing for breakfaſt. ' | 
Mrs. Eng. 1 could have gone through any thing at your age, my dear, though I was 


never many miles from home before I was married. The young ladies have more liberty 


in theſe days, than they had formerly. Indeed, it was entirely owing to your father's 
goodneſs that you came to London now. 

Mrs. Plum. O madam, I am ſure your ladyſhip would not have left miſs in the coun- 
try. It would have been barbarous not to have let her ſee the Tower, and the Abby, 
and Bedlam, and two or three plays. 

Mrs. Eng. Fie, Mrs. Plumtree! with what are you filling the child's head ? one play 
the is to ſee and no more. The terms are all ſettled. One play, one new gown, and 
one ruff, But now I mention theſe things, pray, Mrs. Plumtree, what is become of the 
mantua-maker I employed laſt parliament when I was here ? 

' Mrs. Plum. Alas, poor woman, the is dead; but I can recommend your ladyſhip to 
another, one of the beſt in all London; ſhe makes gowns for the Lady Mayorels herſelf. 

Mrs. Eng. I ſhall be obliged to you, good Mrs. Plumtree, to ſend for her to day, 


for I have three viſits to make in London, and I ſhall like to do it in my new 0 50 
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O, Sir John, are you come at laſt ? Dinner hath ſtayed for you till, I ſuppoſe, it is ſpoiled, 
It is almoſt two o'clock. 

Mr. Eng. The houſe is but juſt up, my dear. We fate very late to day. I aſſure you 
was invited very much to dine with one of our knights of the ſhire at his lodgings ; he 
had a haunch of veniſon, a fat gooſe, and an apple-pye for dinner, —and all this I left 
for your company. p 


Mrs. Eng. Well, Sir John, I do not blame you ; but parliament hours are very dread- 
ful things. 


Mr. Eng. We muſt ſuffer ſome inconveniencies for the good of our country, and we 
are employed upon a ſcheme. now that is of the utmoſt conſequence to the nation. We 
are going to make ſuch a proviſion for the poor, that there will never be another beggar 
in the kingdom *. | 

Mrs. Plum. I am heartily glad of that; and I am ſure it is high time, for it was no 
longer ago than laſt ſummer that I ſaw two poor wretches in one day, actually begging 
in the open ſtreet. 


Mr. Eng. Well, dame, and how doth my good friend maſter Plumtree hold it? We 
ſhall have another game at lantry loo. 


Mrs. Plum. Indeed, Sir John, you are too hard for my huſband. You won above 
ten ſhillings of him laſt parliament. 
Mr. Eng. Your family is not hurt by it: for I believe you are as much in my debt 


on the ſame account ; bur I beg you will not encourage this girl to play! for ſhe is too 
much inclined to idleneſs. 


Miſs Biddy. Nay, mamma, I am ſure I never deſire to play but in the Chriſtmas 
holidays. 8 — 

Mrs. Plum. O, madam, miſs will have ſomething elſe to think on. Here is a 
young ſquire that lodges in our neighbourhood. A fine hardy young ſpark. There are 
but few, they tell me, that can either run or wreſtle with him, and heir to a noble eſtate 
he is. 

(At theſe words Miſs Biddy bluſhed extremely.) 

*Mr. Eng.. Well, let him look to it. Biddy won't turn her back to him. But, my 
dear, I have a ſhow for you. The queen goes to the parliament houſe to-morrow ; and 


there will be all the fine lords and ladies of the court. I have hired a balcony, and my 
little Biddy ſhall go too. | 


ſatisfied, and not deſire to go out any more, except to one play and to church, whilſt 


you ſtay in London. I am ſure he is ſo liberal, he will be forced to ſend up for the other 
twenty pound. 


Mr. Eng. Never mind that, my dear! your prudence in the country will ſoon make 


hardly believe it myſelf, and yet 1 was told it by a very great perſon, 


Mrs. Eng. What can it be, my dear, that you introduce with all this preface? 
Mrs. Plum. I hope there are no more Spaniſh armaclas coming. 


\ſcarce know how to mention it. — But can you think it? they ſay there is a court lady 


ps hath made a cuckold of her huſband—— A woman of very great quality, I af 
re you. | 


Mrs. Eng. This is ſtrange news indeed, and impoſſible to be true. 


* By this paſage it is ſuppoſed this dia happened in the forty-third year of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
fangus r for providing for — and which is the corner - ſtone of all our excellent poor laws. 


R 


Mrs. Eng. You ſee Biddy, how good your papa is; and now, I hope, you will be 


it up. But now I. talk of court ladies, I have a piece of news for you. Indeed, I can : 


Mr. Eng, No, no, nothing of that kind —- In ſhort, it is ſo ſtrange a thing, I 
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Mr. Eng. Hardly impoſſible, my dear; ſuch things have been in nature, — 
Mrs. Eng. And what is become of the lady, pray ? 18 
Mr. Eng. Why ſhe is at court ſtil]. 
Mrs. Eng. Then it is impoſſible to be true; for if I could believe there was one ſuch 

woman of quality, I am well convinced there are no other that would own her. 

Mr. Eng. I only tell you what I hear But come, dame Plumtree, is no: your 
dinner ready? Upon my word, I have been half ſtarved. My. conſtituents ſhall (i, 
out ſome other to ſerve them in the next parliament. It is a hard duty, Mrs. Plumtrec 
and a very expenſive one too. I never come up myſelf under twenty pound; and if my 
wife comes with me, the expence is almoſt double. | | 

Mrs. Plum. Well, Sir—— but you know all men muſt ſerve their country. 

Mr. Eng: Yes, madam, and if all would, the burthen would be leſs ſevere; but ! 
Have diſcovered, a moſt wicked corruption in the . borough I ſerve. for—There are three 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood who have as good eſtates as I have, and yet, becauſe they 
entertain the mayor and aldermen with more ſtrong drink than I do, they have never 
once attempted to chuſe them. The moment there is but a diſcourſe of an election, to 
-toping they go.——So that they are ſure of always eſcaping, and I am likely to ſerve 
my country as long as I live. 3 
. Mrs. Plum. It is very hard, T muſt confeſs, ſquire, but then you will conſider you 
have all the honour. —— However, ſir, dinner is upon the table at preſent. 

Mr. Eng. Leadon then, 'my dame, and I will ſhew you what a ſtomach I have got 
in the ſervice of my country. | 


—— * —— —ẽ ” 


Numb. 55, Saturday, July 18. 


m=—— Fuvat integros accedere fontes, 
Atgue baurire. 


I is plant ts handle 
An untouched ſubjett. 


Lucretius: IM 


T hath been obſerved, that characters of humour do abound more in this our iſland. 
than in any other country; and this hath been commonly ſuppoſed to ariſe from that 
pure and perfect ſtate of liberty which we enjoy in a degree greatly ſuperior to every 
foreign nation. - | 
This opinion, I know, hath great ſanction, and yet I am inclined to ſuſpect the truth 
of it, unleſs we will extend the meaning of the word liberty farther than I think it hath 
been yet carried, and will include in it not only an exemption from all reſtraint of muni- 
cipal laws, but likewiſe from all reſtraint of thoſe rules of behaviour which are expreſſed 
in the general term of good breeding. Laws which, though not written, are perhaps 
better underſtood, and though eſtabliſhed by no coercive power, much better obeyed within 
the circle where they are received, than any of thoſe laws which are recorded in books, 
or enforced by public authority. | 
A perfect freedom from theſe laws, if I am not greatly miſtaken, is abſolutely neceſſary 
to form the true character of humour; a character which is therefore not to be met with 


among thoſe People who conduct themſelves by the rules of good breeding. For, 
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of humour which nature had originally implanted in our minds. . 

To make this evident, it ſeems neceſſary only to explain the terms, a matter in which 

do not fee the great difficulty which hath appeared to other writers. Some of theſe 
have ſpoken of the word humour, as if it contained in it ſome myſtery impoſlible to be 
revealed, and no one, as I know of, hath undertaken to ſhew us expreſly what it is, tho” 
I ſcarce = but it was amply done by Ariſtotle in his treatiſe on comedy, which is un- 
happily loſt, | 
| ar war is more ſurpriſing, is, that we find it pretty well explained in authors who 
at the ſame time tell us, they know not what it is. Mr. Congreve, in a letter to Mr. 
Dennis, hath theſe words: * We cannot certainly tell what wit is, or what humour is,” 
and within a few lines afterwards he ſays, There is great difference between a comedy 
« wherein there are many things humorouſly, as they call it, which is pleaſantly ſpoken 
and one where there are ſeveral characters of humour, diſtinguiſhed by the particular 
« and different humours appropriated to the ſeveral perſons repreſented, and which na- 
« turally ariſe from the different conſtitutions, complexions, and diſpoſitions of men. 
„And again, I take humour to be a ſingular and unavoidable manner of ſaying or do- 
e ing any thing peculiar and natural to one man only; by which his ſpeech and actions 
« are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of other men. - Our humour hath relation to us, and to 
« what proceeds from us, as the accidents have to a ſubſtance ; it is a colour, taſte, 
and ſmell diffuſed through all; though our actions are ever ſo many, and different 
in form, they are all ſplinters of the ſame wood, and have naturally one com- 
« plexion, &c.“ 
f my reader hath any doubt whether this is a juſt deſcription of humour, let him 
compare it with thoſe examples of humorous characters, which the greateſt maſters have 
given us, and which have been univerſally acknowledged as ſuch, and he will be perhaps 
convinced, 


Ben Johnſon, after complaining of the abuſe of the word, proceeds thus: 


Why humour (as *tis ens) we thus define it, 
To' be a quality of air, or water, 

And in itſelf holds theſe two properties, 
Moiſture and fluxure; as for demonſtration, 
Pour water on this floor, *twill wet and run; 
Likewiſe the air forc'd thro* a horn or trumpet 
Flows inſtantly away, and leaves behind 

A kind of dew ; and hence we do conclude, 
That whatſoe'er hath fluxute and humidity, 
As wanting power to contain itſelf, 

Is humour. So in every human body, 

The choler, melancholy, phlegm and blood, 
By reaſon that they flow continually 

In ſome one part, and are not continent, 
Receive the name of humours. Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itſelf 

© Unto the general diſpoſition: _ 

As when ſome one peculiar quality 

© Doth ſo poſſeſs a man, that it doth draw, 
All his effects, his ſpirits, and his powers, 


For, indeed, good breeding is little more than the art of rooting out all thoſe ſeeds 
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In their confluxions all to run one way,” 

_ This may be truly ſaid to be a humour. 
But that a rook by wearing a py'd feather, 
The cable hatband, or the three piled ruff, 
A yard of ſhoe-tie, or the Switzer's knot 
On his French garters, ſhould affect a humour 
O! itis more than moſt ridiculous. 


This paſſage is in the firſt act of Every man out of his humour; and I queſtion not but 
to ſome readers, the author will appear to have been out of his wits when he wrote it; 
but others, I am poſitive, will diſcern much excellent ore ſhining among the rubbiſh. In 
truth, his ſentiment when let looſe from that ſtiff boddice in which it is laced, will 
amount to this, that as the term humour contains in it the ideas of moiſture and fluxure, 
it was applied to certain moiſt and flux habits of the body, and afterwards metaphori. 
cally to peculiar qualities of the mind, which, when they are extremely prevalent, do, 


like the predominant humours of the body, flow all to one part, and as the latter are 


known to abſorb and drain off all the corporeal juices and ſtrength to themſelves, ſo the 
former are no leſs certain of engaging the affections, ſpirits, and powers of the mind, 
and of enliſting them as it were, into their own ſervice, and under their own abſolute 
command. | 

Here then we have another pretty adequate notion of humour, which is indeed no- 
thing more than a violent bent or diſpoſition of the mind to ſome particular point. To 
enumerate indeed theſe ſeveral diſpoſitions would be, as Mr. Congreve obſerves, as end- 
leſs as to ſum up the ſeveral opinions of men; nay, as he well ſays, the quot homines, 
tot ſententiæ may be more properly interpreted of their humours, than their opinions. 

Hitherto there is no mention of the ridiculous, the idea of which, though not eſſen- 
tial ro humour, is always included in our notions of it. The ridiculous is annexed to it 
theſe two ways, either by the manner or the degree in which it is exerted. 

By either of theſe, the very beſt and worthieſt diſpoſition of the human mind may be- 
come ridiculous. Exceſs, ſays Horace, even in the purſuit of virtue, will lead a wile 
and good man into folly and vice—=—So will it ſubje&t him to ridicule; for into this, 
ſays the judicious Abbe Bellegarde, a man may tumble headlong with an excellent un- 
derſtanding, and with the moſt laudable qualities. Piety, patriotiſm, loyalty, parental 
affection, &c. have all afforded characters of humour for the ſtage. 

By the manner of exerting itſelf likewiſe a humour becomes ridiculous. By this 
means chiefly the tragic humour differs from the comic; it is the ſame ambition which 
raiſes our horror in Macbeth, and our laughter at the drunken ſailors in the Tempeſt; 
the ſame avarice which cauſes the dreadful incidents in the fatal curioſity of Lillo, and 
in the Miſer of Moliere ; the ſame jealouſy which forms an Othello, or a Suſpicious Hul- 
band. No paſſion or humour of the mind is abſolutely either tragic or comic in itſelf. 
Nero had the art of making vanity the object of horror; and Domitian, in one inſtance, 
at leaſt, made cruelty ridiculous. | | 

As theſe tragic modes however never enter into our notion of humour, I will venture 
to make a ſmall addition to the ſentiments of the two great maſters I have mentioned, 
by which I apprehend my deſcription of humour will pretty well coincide with the gene- 
ral opinion. By humour then, I ſuppoſe, is generally intended a violent impulſe of the 
mind, determining it to ſome one peculiar point, by which a man becomes ridiculouſly 
diſtinguiſhed from all other men. | 

If there be any truth in what I haye now ſaid, nothing can more clearly follow than. 
the manifeſt repugnancy between humour and good breeding. The latter being the NE i 
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were univerſally obſerved, the whole world would appear (as all courtiers actually do) to 
be, in their external behaviour at leaſt, but one and he ſame perſon. 

l have not room at preſent, if I were able, to enumerate the rules of good breeding: 
I ſhall only mention one, which is a ſummary of them all. This is the moſt golden of 
all rules, no leſs than that of doing to all men as you would they ſhould do unto you. 

In the deviation from this law, as I hope to evince in my next, all that we call humour 
principally conſiſts. I ſhall at the ſame time, I think, be able to ſhew, that it is to this 
deviation we owe the general character mentioned in the beginning of this paper, as well 
as to aſſign the reaſons why we of this nation have been capable of attracting to ourſelves 
ſuch merit in preference to others. 


Numb. 56. Saturday, July 25. 
Hoc fonte derivata. Hom. 
Theſe are the ſources. 


T the concluſion of my laſt paper, I aſſerted that the ſummary of good breeding 
was no other than that comprehenſive and exalted rule, which the greateſt authority 
hath told us is the ſum total of all religion and all morality. 

Here, however, my readers will be pleaſed to obſerve that the ſubject matter of good 
breeding being only what is called behaviour, it is this only to which we are to apply it 
on the preſent occaſion. Perhaps therefore we ſhall be better underſtood, if we vary the 
word, and read it thus: Bebave unto all men, as you would they ſhould behave unto you. | 

This will moſt certainly oblige us to treat all mankind with the utmoſt civility and 
reſpect, there being nothing which we deſire more than to be treated ſo by them. This 
will moſt effectually reſtrain the indulgence of all thoſe violent and inordinate deſires, 
which, as we have endeavoured to ſhew, are the true ſeeds of humour in the human 
mind: the growth of which good breeding will be ſure to obſtruct ; or will at leaſt ſo 
over-top and ſhadow, that they ſhall not appear. The ambitious, the covetous, the 
proud, the vain, the angry, the debauchee, the glutton, are all loſt in the character of 
the well-bred man ; or; if nature ſhould now and then venture to peep forth, ſhe with- 
draws in an inſtant, and doth not ſhew enough of herſelf to become ridiculous. 

Now humour ariſes from the very oppolite behaviour, from throwing the reins on 
the neck of our favourite paſſion, and giving it a full ſcope and indulgence, The in- 
genious Abbe, whom 1 quoted in my former paper, paints this admirably in the cha- 
raters of ill-breeding, which he mentions as the very firſt ſcene of the ridiculous. III 
© breeding (Plmpoliteſle) ſays he, is not a ſingle defect, it is the reſult of many. It is 
© ſometimes a groſs ignorance of decorum, or a ſtupid indolence, which prevents us from 
giving to others what is due to them. It is a peeviſh malignity which inclines us to o 
* poſe the inclinations of thoſe with whom we converſe. It is the conſequence a" 
* fooliſh vanity, which hath no complaiſance for any other perſon : the effect of a proud 
and whimſical humour, which ſoars above all the rules of civility ; or, laſtly, it is 
produced by a melancholy. turn of mind, which pampers itſelf (ui trouve du Ragout) 
* with a rude and diſobliging behaviour. : | 

| ; | | Having 


of conducting yourſelf by certain common and general rules, by which means, if they 
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Having thus ſhewn, I think, I very clearly, that good breeding is, and muſt be, the 
very bane of the ridiculous, that is to ſay, of all humorous characters; it will perha; 
be no difficult taſk to diſcover why this character hath been im a ſingular manner aeg 
buted to this nation. | 

For this I ſhall aſſign two reaſons only, as theſe ſeem to me abundantly ſatisfactory 
and adequate to the purpoſe. 

The firſt is that method ſo general in this kingdom of giving no education to the 
youth of both ſexes; I ſay general only, for it is not without ſome few exceptions. 
Much the greater part of our lads of faſhion return from ſchool at fifteen or ſixteen, 
very little wiſer, and not at all the better, for having been ſent thither. Part of theſ- te- 
turn to the place from whence they came, their fathers country ſeats; where racing, 
cock-fighting, hunting, and other rural ſports, with ſmoaking, drinking, and party be- 
come their purſuit, and form the whole buſineſs and amuſement of their future lives. 
Fhe other part eſcape to town in the diverſions, faſhion, follies and vices of which they” 
are immediately initiated. In this academy ſome finiſh their ſtudies, while others by their 
wiſer parents are ſent abroad to add the knowledge of the diverſions, faſhions, tollies, 
and vices of all Europe, to that of thoſe of their own country. 

Hence then we are to derive two great general characters of humour, which are the 

clown and the. coxcomb, and both of theſe will be almoſt infinitely diverſified according 
to the different paſſions and natural diſpoſitions of each individual; and according to. 
their different walks in life. Great will be: the difference, for inſtance, whether the 
country gentleman be a whig or a tory ; whether he prefers women, drink, or dogs; { 
will it he whether the town ſpark be allotted to ſerve his country as a politician, a cour- 
der, a, ſoldier, a ſailor, or poſſibly; a churchman, (for by draughts from this academy, all 
theſe offices are ſupplied;) or laſtly, whether his ambition ſhall be contented with no 
other appellation than merely chat of a beau. 
Some af our. lads however, are deſtined to a further progreſs in learning; theſe gte 
not only.,coafined; longer to the labours of a ſchool, but are fent thence to the univerſiy, 
Here, if they pleaſe, they may read on; and if they pleaſe, they may (as moſt of them 
do) let it alone, and betake themſelves as their fancy leads, to the imitation of their elder 
brothers either in town; or country. 

This is a matter which I ſnall handle very tenderly, as I am clearly of an opinion that 

an univerſity education is much the beſt we have; for here at leaſt there is ſome reſtrain: 
laid on the inclination of our youth. The ſportſman, the gameſter, and the ſot, can- 
not give ſuch a looſe to their extravagance, as if they were at home and under no man- 
ner of government; nor can our ſpark, who is diſpoſed to the town pleaſures, find either 
gaming houſes or play-houſes, nor half the taverns or bawdy-houſes which are ready to 
receive him in Covent-Garden. 
So far however, 1 hope, I may ſay without offence, that, among all the ſchools at the 
univerſities, there is none where the ſcience of good · breeding is taught; no lectures lie 
the excellent leſſons on the ridiculous, which I have quoted above, and which I do moi: 
earneſtly recommend to all my young readers. Hence the learned profeſſions produce 
ſuch excellent characters of humour; and the rudeneſs of phyſicians, lawyers, and par- 
ſons, however dignified or diſtinguiſhed, affords ſuch pleaſant ſtories to divert private 
companies, and ſometimes the public. 

I come now to the beautiful part of the creation, who, in the ſenſe I here ule the 
word, I am aſſured can hardly (for the moſt part) be ſaid to have any education. 

As to the counterpart of my country ſquire, the country gentlewoman, I apprehend, 
that, except in He article of the dancing-maſter, and perhaps in that of being barely able 
to read and write, there is very little difference between the education of many a ſquire's 
daughter, and that of his dairy-maid, who is moſt likely her principal companion, nay, 

the 
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the little difference which there is, I am afraid, not in the favour of the former; 
who, by being conſtantly flattered with her beauty and her wealth, is made the vaineſt 
and moit ſelfconceited thing alive, at the ſame time, that ſuch care is taken to inſtil into 
ker the principles of baſhfulneſs and timidity, that ſhe becomes aſhamed and afraid of ſhe 
knows not what. 

If by any chance this poor creature drops afterwards, as it were, into the world, how 
abſurd muſt be her behaviour! If a man looks at her, ſhe is confounded ; and if he 
ſpeaks to her, ſhe is frightened out of her wits. She acts, in ſhort, as if ſhe thought 
the whole ſex was engaged in a conſpiracy to poſſeſs themſelves of her perſon and 
fortune. 

This poor girl, it is true, however ſhe may appear to her own ſex, eſpecially if ſhe is 
handſome, is rather an object of compaſſion, than of juſt ridicule ; but what ſhall we ſay 
when time or marriage have carried off all this baſhfulneſs and fear, and when ignorance, 
aukwardneſs, and ruſticity, are embelliſhed with the ſame degree, though perhaps not 
the ſame kind of affectation, which are to be found in a court. Here ſure is a plentiful 
ſource of all that various humour which we find in the character of a country gentle- 
woman, 

All this, I apprehend, will be readily allowed ; but to deny good-breeding to the 
town lady, may be the more dangerous attempt. Here, beſides the profeſſors of read- 
ing, writing, and dancing, the French and Italian maſters, the muſic maſter, and of 
modern times, the whiſt maſter, all concur in forming this character. The manners 
maſter alone, I am afraid is omitted. And what is the conſequence ; not only baſhful- 
neſs and fear are intirely ſubdued, but modeſty and diſcretion are taken off at the ſame 
time. So far from running away from, ſhe runs after, the men; and inſtead of bluſhing 
when a modeſt man looks at her, or ſpeaks to her, ſhe can bear, without any ſuch emo- 
tion, to ſtare an impudent fellow in the face, and ſometimes to utter what, if he be not 
very impudent indeed, may put him to the bluſh. Hence all thoſe agreeable ingredients 
which form the humour of a rampant woman of—=—the town. 

I cannot quit this part of my ſubject, in which I have been obliged to deal a little more 
freely than I am inclined with the lovelieſt part of the creation, without preſerving my 
own character of good-breeding, by ſaying that this laſt exceſs, is by much the moſt 


rare; and that every individual among my female readers, either is already, or may be, 


when ſhe pleaſes, an example of a contrary behaviour. 

The ſecond general reaſon why humour ſo much abounds in this nation, ſeems to me 
to ariſe from k great number of people, who are daily raiſed by trade to the rank of 
gentry, without having had any education at all; or, to uſe no improper phraſe, without 
having ſerved an apprenticeſhip to this calling. But I have dwelt fo long on the other 
branch, that I have no room at preſent to animadvert on this; nor is it indeed neceſſary I 
ſhould, ſince moſt readers with the hints I have already given them, will eaſily ſuggeſt to 
themſelves, a great number of humorous characters with which the public have been 
furniſhed this way. I ſhall conclude by wiſhing, that this excellent ſource of humour 
may ſtill continue to flow among us, fince, though it may make us a little laughed at, it 
will be ſure to make us the envy of all the nations of Europe. 


vol. IV. 111 Numb. 
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Numb. 59. Saturday, Auguſt 1 5. 


Urgentur, ignotique longa 
ole, carent quia vato ſacro. Hor: 


Without a tear they fall, without a name, 
Unleſs ſome ſacred bard records their fame. 


HERE. is a certain affection of the mind, for which, though it be common 

enough in the people of this country, we have not, I think, any adequate term in 
our language. The Greeks, though they likewiſe want a name for the abſtract, called a 
man ſo affect 


that he deſpiſes and overlooks all other men. In this ſenſe, the participle paſſive of the 
verb vrig@garic is uſed in Thucydides, de rar ivreayourrar de ανE c. The ſentiment 
is in the mouth of Alcibiades, and it is a very fine one. As no man, ſays he, will 
even ſpeak to us when we are unfortunate, ſo muſt they bear in their turn” to be deſ- 
piſed by us when we are intoxicated with our ſucceſſes, 

This diſdainful temper, notwithſtanding its haughty aſpe&, proceeds, if I am not 
much miſtaken, from no higher principle than rank timidity. We endeavour to elevate 
ourſelves, and to depreſs others, leſt they ſhould be brought into ſome competition with 
ourſelves. We are not ſufficiently aſſured of our own footing in the ' aſcent to greatneſs, 


and are afraid of ſuffering any to come too near us, left they ſhould pull us down, and 
advance into our place. E | 


Of this ply! temper of mind, there are no perſons ſo ſuſceptible as the brethren of 
the quill, ot only ſuch authors. as have been a little ſingular in their opinions concem- 
their own merit, and in whom it ſeems more excuſable to bear a jealous eye towards 


bog but even thoſe who have far out ſtripped their fellow courſers in the race of 


glory, ſtretch their ſcornful eyes behind them,.to expreſs their diſdain of the poor wretches 
who are limping and crawling on at however great a diſtance. 

Many are the methods by which this paſſion is exerted. I ſhall mention only one, as 
it is much the moſt common, and perhaps the moſt invidious. This is a contemptuous 
filence, A treatment not much unlike to that which the Buccancers formerly uſed 


to 93 their conquered enemies, when they ſunk, or as they phraſed it, hid them in 
the ſea. 

How many names of great writers may we ſuppoſe to have been ſunk by this baſe 
diſpoſition ! Homer, as I remember, hath not perpetuated the memory of a ſimple wri- 
ter, unleſs that of Therſites, who was, I make no doubt, from the character given of 
him in the Iliad, an author of no ſmall eſtimation. And yet there were probably as 
many of the function in thoſe days, as there are in this; nay, Homer himſelf in his 
Odyſſey, mentions the great honours which poets then received in the courts of all 
princes, whence we may very reaſonably conclude that they ſwarmed in thoſe courts, and 


yet the names of three only of his cnotemporaries have triumphed over the injuries of 


time, and the malice of their brethren ſo as to reach our age. 

The learned Voſſius, who ſeems to have employed no little pains in [the matter, hath 

not been able to preſerve to us many more than two hundred down to the death of 85 8 
patra, 


ted TITEPOPAN, a word which I ſhall not attempt to tranſlate otherwiſe than 
by a paraphraſe ; I underſtand by it a man fo intoxicated. with his own great qualities, 
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patra, and yet we are aſſured, that the famous Alexandrian library contained no leſs than 
ſix hundred thouſand volumes, of which, as the humour of thoſe ages ran, we may con- 
ceive a ſixth part at leaſt to have conſiſted of poetry. 

Among the Latins how many great names may we ſuppoſe to have been hid by the 
affected Taciturnity of Virgil, who __ to have mentioned only thoſe writers of 
quality to whom he made his court ! his friend Horace, he had not the gratitude to 
take any notice; much les to repay thoſe praiſes which this latter poet had ſo liberally 
beſtowed on him. | 

Horace again, thoagh ſo full of compliments to Virgil, of poor Ovid is altogether as 
cruelly and invidiouſly filent. | 

Ovid, who was, I am confident, one of the beſt natured of human kind, was of all 
men moſt profuſe in the praiſes of his contemporaries ; and yet even he hath been guilty 
of ſinking. Numberleſs were the poets in his time, whoſe names are no where to be 
found in his works ; nay, he hath played the buccaneer with two, one of whom is cele- 
brated by Horace, and both of them by Virgil. The learned reader well knows I mean 
the illuſtrious names of Bavius and Mzbius ; whoſe merits were ſo prevalent with Virgil, 
that though they were both his bitter revilers, he could not refrain from tranſmitting them 
to poſterity. I wiſh he had dealt as generouſly by all his cenſurers, and I make no 
doubt but we ſhould have been furniſhed with ſome hundreds of names, gue nunc pre- 
mit nox. | 

Among our own writers, too many have been guilty of this vice. Had Dryden com- 
municated all thoſe who drew their pens againſt him, he would have preſerved as many 
names from oblivion as a land tax act; but he was, I am afraid, fo intoxicated with his 
own merit, that he overlooked and deſpiſed all the great ſatyriſts who conſtantly abuſed, 
I had almoſt ſaid libelled, his works, unleſs they were ſome other way eminent, beſides 
by 22 3 ſuch as Shadwell, who was poet laureat, and Buckingham, who 
'was a duke. | 

Of all the chief favourites and prime miniſters of the muſes, the late ingenious Mr. 
Pope was moſt free from this ſcornful filence. He employed a whole work for the pur- 

le of recording ſuch writers as no one without his pains, except he had lived at the 
— time and in the ſame ſtreet, would ever have heard of. He may indeed be ſaid to 
have raked many out of the kennels to immortality, which, though in ſomewhat a ſtink- 
ing condition, is to an ambitious mind preferable to utter obſcurity and oblivion ; many, 

preſume, having, with the wretch who burnt the Temple of Epheſus, ſuch a love for 
fame, that they are willing even to creep into her common ſhore. 

In humble imitation of this great man, in the only inſtance of which I am capable of 
imitating him, I intend ſhortly to attempt a work of the ſame kind, in proſe | mean, 
and to endeavour to do juſtice to a great number of my contemporaries, whoſe names, for 
far the greater part, are much leſs known than they deſerve to be. And that I may be 
the better enabled to execute this generous ＋ I have employed ſeveral proper per- 
ſons to find out theſe authors. To this end, I have ordered my bookſeller to ſend me in 
the names of all theſe apprentices and journeymen of bookſellers and printers who at pre- 
ſent entertain and inſtruct the town with their productions. I have beſides a very able 
and induſtrious perſon who hath promiſed me a complete liſt of all the hands now con- 
fined in the ſeveral Bridewells in and about this city, which carry on the trade of writ- 
ing, in any of the branches of religion, morality, and government; in all which every 
day produces us ſome curious eſſay, treatiſe, remarks, &c. from thoſe quarters. 

[ ſhall conclude this paper with ſome very fine lines from the third book of the Dun- 
ciad, which gave indeed the firſt hint to my charitable deſign : for what a melancholy 
conſideration is it, that all theſe armies 27 ſpoken of ſhould periſh in the jaws of 2 
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darkneſs, and that the names of ſuch worthies ſhould be as ſhort-lived as their works! — 
The verſes are part of the ſpeech of Settle to his ſon Cibber. 


And ſee, my ſon ! the hour is on its way, 
That lifts our goddeſs to imperial ſway, 
This fav'rite iſle long ſever'd from her reign, 
Dove-like ſhe gathers to her wings again. 
Now look thro? fate! behold the ſcene ſhe draws ! 
What aids, what armies to aſſert her cauſe ! 
See er progeny, illuſtrious ſight ! 
Behold, and count them as they riſe to light. 
As Berecynthia, while her offspring vye 
In homage to the mother of the ſky, 
Surveys around her, in-the bleſt abode, 
An hundred ſons, and ev'ry ſon a God: 
Not with leſs glory mighty dulneſs crown'd, 
Shall take-thro* Grub-ſtreet her triumphant round. 
And, her Parnaſſus glancing o'er at once, 
Behold an hundred ſons, and each a dunce.. 


Numb. 60. Saturday, Auguſt 22. 
dg crawrs wii Qegon; iu 
Be not the trumpeter of. your own praiſe. 


French author, a great favorite of mine, and whom I have often. quoted in my 
Lucubrations, obſerves, that it is very common for men to talk of themſelves, 
8 | * of their children and their family, and always in the terms of commendation. But, ſays 
* he, if thoſe who. accuſtom themſelves to ſuch narratives, could conceive how trouble- 
* ſome and tireſome they are to the reſt of the world, they would poſſibly learn to con- 
- ©* tain themſelves a little better, and to ſhew more complaiſance to the patience of their 
* hearers. It is moreover matter of great. aſtoniſhment to me, that men who are per- 
< petually praiſing themſelves, ſcarce ever mention the name of another perſon but in 
. * order to abuſe it. Perhaps they intend to avail themſelves of the contraſt, and to te- 
* commend their own conduct to general approbation, by the cenſure of their neighbours.” 
The motive to the former of theſe vices is clearly vanity z which, as the ingenious 

Dr. Young ſays, | 


Makes dear ſelf on well-bred tongues prevail, 
And I the little hero of each tale. 


The motive to the latter is malice; and: to ſay a plain truth, I firmly believe there is 

no boſom where vanity is to be found in any great degree, which is no: at the ſame time 
pretty conſiderably tainted with malice. Praiſe is a miſtreſs, in the purſuit of which 
every vain man muſt have many rivals, and what temper of mind men: preſerve to a ri- 
ral, need not to be here repeated. To 
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To both theſe impulſes of mind, there is no man, I am afraid, ſo liable as the writer. 
Fame is ſometimes his only purſuit; but this is always blended with his other views, 
even in the moſt mercenary, and for this ſimple reaſon, that it leads directly to pudding. 
He muſt at leaſt reſpe& fame, as the Cit in the play dottr his reputation, becauſe the 
loſs of it may tend to loſs of money. But in fact, his views are conmonly more noble; 
vanity, not avarice, is the paſſion he would feed; and there is ſcarce an inhabitant of Par- 
naſſus, even among the poor of that pariſit, who will not be more pleaſed with one who 
commends his works, than with one who gives him a dinner; which being the cafe, it 
follows of courſe that they muſt be all rivals for the aforeſaid miſtreſs, and may conſe- 
quently be all ſuſpected of bearing malice to each other. 

Again, there is no writer who can ſo eaſily indulge both theſe inclinations, as the wrt- 

ter of Miſcellaneous Eſſays. It required the genius of Cicero or Bolingbroke, to intro- 
duce their own praiſes into every political oration or pamphlet; or the wit of Lucian, ar 
South, to drag the philoſophers and diſſenters, into almoſt every ſubject. But ſuch 
eſſayiſt having a full liberty to write not only what, but on what he pleafes, may fill up 
every page with his own commendations, and with the abuſe of all other writers. 
When I meditate on theſe matters, I can ſcarce refrain from taking ſome praiſe to 
myſelf; I am even vain enough to think the public have fome little obligation to me, 
for that ſilence which I have hitherto ſo inviolably maintained with regard to my own 
perfections; and perhaps the more candid among my readers, would allow ſome applauſe 
to this forbearance, if they knew what a ſacrifice I make of my own inclinations, by 
thus conſulting their eaſe and pleaſure; for ſurely nothing can equal the ſatisfaction 
which a man feels in writing encomiums on himſelf, unleſs ic be the diſguſt which every 
other perſon is as ſure to conceive at reading them. 

In this mood of thinking likewiſe, I am apt to challenge to myſelf ſome degree of 
merit, towards , my contemporary writers, eſpecially thoſe who write in my own way. 
As theſe gentlemen are, I doubt not, well aſſured of that immoderate envy which I muſt 
bear to their. great genius and learning, they will certainly acknowledge that to confine 
all this to myſelf, to ſmother theſe ſcorching flames within my own breaſt, without ſuf- 
tering even a ſpark to eſcape, ſeems a little to deſerve their commendation. 

But to deal ingenuouſly on this occaſion, I muſt acknowledge there are ſome pruden- 
tial as well as generous motives to this ſilence. Two conſiderations may 8 be ſuſ- 
pected of having ſome little weight, in diſſuading a man even for his own fake, from 
exhibiting his own praife. Firſt, that he will be ſure of being very little read, and in 
the next place of being much leſs believed. The fear of this latter fate, may likewiſe 
have ſome ſhare in prevailing on a man to ſtifle his envy notwithſtanding all the pleaſure 

which is to be found in giving it vent. However ſweet it was to thoſe great men, whoſe 
names are recorded in the preface to the Dunciad, and in the Dunciad itſelf, to abuſe 
the characters of Pope, and Swift, and to aſſert, as they did, that the one wanted hu- 
mour, and the other was no poet; I much doubt whether they would not: have bought 
their pleaſure too dear, at the price of public ſcorn, even though the former had treated. 
them with the ſame filent contempt, with which they were treated by the latter. For this 
reaſon, I ſhall carefully avoid any fatire againſt the Popes and Swifts of the preſent age. 
Though envy of theſe great men ſhould boil in my own boſom, F will never ſuffer it to 
boil over ſo as to run abroad into the public. 

To ſuppreſs two ſuch powerful Paſſions as vanity. and envy, is by no means an eaſy. 
taſk. It requires indeed little leſs reſolution than what animated the Spartan youth, who 
concealed a fox under his garment, and rather that he would produce him openly, ſuf- 
fered the vermin to gnaw his very bowels. To ſay truth, I am afraid 1 ſhould not have 


been- able to perſevere ſo long, had I not contrived a certain cunning method of diſcharg- 
ng 
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ing myſelf in private; and which as it is a moſt curious ſecret, I ſhall now communicate 
for the uſe of others, who, if they purſue the ſame method, will, I doubt not, meet with 
the ſame ſucceſs. | 
I will give it by way of receipt; and can truly fay, it hath every quality, with whick 
- remedies are uſually recommended; being extremely cheap, eaſy, ſafe, and practicable, 


A Receipt to prevent the ill effects of a raging vanity in an author. 

When the fit is at the higheſt, take of pen, ink, and paper. Q. S. Make a panegyric 

- on yourſelf; ſtuff it well with all the cardinal virtues; ſeaſon to your taſte with wit, hy. 
mour, _ learning. Tou may likewiſe add, as you ſee occaſion, birth, politeneſs, and 
ſuch like. | 

In the choice of your ingredients, be ſure to have a particular regard to your fre 
part. If your ears be ſore with any freſh pulling, or your br=—ch with any freſh kick- 
ing, infuſe a double portion of courage. If you have lately betrayed your Ignorance fo 

grolly as to make Ovid guilty of two falſe quantities in one line, daſh plentifully with 
learning. 

If — are publickly known to be an infamous liar, ſeaſon very high with honour; if 
you are notoriouſly ſprung from the dungbill, take of anceſtors from the Engliſh hiſtory at 
the leaſt half a dozen. Er fic de ceteris. | 

When you have writ your] panegyric, you may read it as often as you pleaſe ; but 
take care that no body hears you, and then be ſure to—burn your panegyric. 

This laſt operation, I own, -will cauſe ſome pain, but when it is conſidered that if you 
do not burn it yourſelf, other people will; - nay, perhaps, will treat it yet worſe, and 
-bring it to a much more diſhanourable and ſtinking end, a wiſe man will ſoon force him- 
ſelf to the reſolution of putting his panegyric beyond the reach of malice. 

As to the cure of envy, I need not give the receipt for it at length. It is ſufficient to 
direct the choice of the very contrary ingredients; that is to ſay, inſtead of. all the good, 
make uſe of all the bad qualities both of the head and heart. 

And here likewiſe you are to examine your own fore part; if any man hath ridiculed 
vou with wit and humour, take of block-head, dunce, and fool; of each three penfulls. 

, if another hath kicked and cuffed you luſtily, be ſure to becoward him well, and if the 


;afſault was in public, before. the eyes of many gentlemen, the word coward can never be 
too often repeated. | 


| 
| 
But with regard to this laſt, great caution muſt be had ; firſt, that the perſon ſo to be 


becowarded, be firſt under a proſecution at law for the aſſault, and ſecondly, that he be 
g i then out of the kingdom. Theſe precautions are however uſeleſs, if you apply your 
| ſatire, as you are above adyiſed to apply your ;panegyric, I mean to the flames; other- 
wile they will be abundantly neceſſary, to prevent your ears from being pulled, till they 
reſemble thoſe of the aſs, lately expoſed at the Bedford Coffee-Houſe. "IM 
I ſhall. conclude this r with two quotations , the firſt is from the mouth of So- 
crates. Never ſpeak of yourſelf : for he who commends himſelf is vain ; and he who 
<< abuſes himſelf is abſurd.” The other is from the witty Dr. South. © He advi'es an 
<« abulive writer to be, of all others, moſt circumſpe& as to his own actions, ſecing he 
<« is ſo ſure of meeting with no quarter.” A man muſt, indeed, be moſt furiouſly mad, 
who ſits up for a ſatiriſt, when it is "ſcarce Je for him to diſcharge a ſingle vice at 
any other, that will not. recoil on himſelf. In a word, with my friend Horace, mellus nen 
,tengere clamo. A hint, which thoſe of my contemporary writers, who underſtand Latin, 
will, for the future, I hope, obſerve. 
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Toy iAdrla py A ο,M½eνν,.i CLEoBUL, 
Do not deſpiſe your inferiors. 


HERE is not in human nature a more odious diſpoſition, than a proneneſs to 
contempt. Nor is there any which more certainly denotes a bad mind : for in a 
good, and a benign temper, there can be no room for this ſenſation. That which cop- 


to a worthy and good-natured man: for in ſuch a perſon, wickedneſs and vice, muſt 


ſo that he will find no object of his contempt, in all the actions of men. 

And however deteſtable this quality, which is a mixture of pride and ill- nature, may 
appear when conſidered in the ſerious ſchool of Heraclitus, it will preſent no leſs abſurd 
and ridiculous an idea to the laughing ſect of Democritus, eſpecially as we may obſerve, 


piſe others. So that the moſt contemptible are generally the moſt contemptuous. 


in enquiring into the nature and actions of ſeveral inſets, ſuch as bees and ants, had 
taken ſome pains to examine whether they are not apt to expreſs any contemptuous be- 
haviour one towards another; the plain ſymptoms of which might poſſibly be diſcovered 
by the help of microſcopes. It is ſcarce conceivable that the queen bee, amongſt the 
hundred gallants which ſhe keeps for her own recreation, ſhould not have ſome eſpecial 
favorites, and it is full as likely, that theſe favorites will ſo carry themſelves towards 


rate diſcoverer in the manners of the reptile world. For my own part, I have remarked 
many inſtances of contempt amongſt animals, which I have farther obſerved to increaſe 
in proportion to the decreaſe of ſuch ſpecies, in the rank and order of the animal crea- 
tion, Mr. Ellis informs me that he never could diſcover any the leaſt indication of con- 
tempt in the lions under his care; the horſe, I am ſorry to ſay it, gives us ſome, the aſs 
many more, the turkey-cock more ſtill, and the toad is ſuppoſed to burſt itſelf frequently 
vith the violence of this paſſion. To purſue it gradually downwards would be too te- 
dious. It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to arrive at a prodigious height before it deſ- 
cends to the louſe. With wha a degree of contempt may we conceive that a ſubſtantial 
free-holder of this kind, who is well eſtabliſhed in the head of a beggar wench, conſiders 


is in hourly danger of being atreſted by the mercileſs hands of her woman 


hend to a being of a ſuperior order, will appear a contemptuous man; one puffed up 
with ſome trifling, perhaps fanced ſuperiority, and looking round him with diſdain, on 


deſpiſed, as the difference between two of the meaneſt inſets may ſeem to us. 

And as a very good mind, as I have before obſerved, will give no entertainment to 
any ſuch affection; ſo neither will a ſenſible mind; I am perſuaded,:.find much oppor- 
kunity to exert it. If men would make but a moderate uſe of that ſelf examination, 


ſtitutes an object of contempt to the malevolent, becomes the object of other paſſions 


raiſe hatred and abhorrence ; and weakneſs and folly will be ſure to excite compaſſion ;-. 


that the meaneſt and baſeſt of all human beings are generally the moſt forward to deſ- 


their brethren, as to diſplay ſufficient marks of their contempt to the eye of an accu- 


which 
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I have often wiſhed that ſome of thoſe curious perſons who have employed their time 


2 poor vagabond louſe, who hath ſtrayed into the head of a woman of quality; where it 


This may perhaps ſeem to ſome a very ridiculous image, and as ridiculous as I appre- - 


thoſe who are perhaps ſo nearly his equals, that to ſuch a being as I have juſt mentioned, 
the difference may be as inconſiderable and imperceptible between the deſpiſer and the 
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wh'ch philoſophers and divines have recommended to them, it would tend greatly to the 
cure of this diſpoſition. Their conte npt would then perhaps, as their charity is (44 t 
do, begin at home. To ſay truth, a man hath this better chance of deſpiſing himſelf, 
than he hath of deſpiſing others, as he is likely to knaw himſelf beſt. 

But I am ſliding into a more ſerious vein than I intended. In the reſidue of this pa- 
per, therefore 1 wf confine myſelf to one particular conſideration only, one which wii] 
give as ridiculous an idea of contempt, and afford as ſtrong diſſuaſives agaialt it, as any 
other which at preſent ſuggeſts itſelf. 

The conſideration I mean, is, that contempt is, generally at leaſt, mutual, and that 
chere is ſcarce any one man who deſpiſes another without being at the ſame time deſpiſed 
by him, of which I ſhall endeavour to produce ſome few inſtances. 

As the Right Honourable the Lord Squanderfield, at the head of a vaſt retinue, paſſts 
by Mr. Moſes Buckram, citizen and taylor, in his chaiſe and one. See there !* ſays my 
lord, with an air of the higheſt contempt, * That raſcal Buckram, with his fat wife, |! 
ſuppoſe he is going to his country houſe, for ſuch fellows muſt have their country 
© houle, as well as their vehicle. Theſe are the raſcals that complain of want of trade. 
Buckram on the other ſide is no ſooner recovered from the fear of being run over, before 
he could get out of the way; then turning to his wife, he cries, * Very fine, faith! 
an honeſt citizen is to be run over by ſuch fellows as theſe, who drive about their 
* coaches and fix, with other people's money. See my dear, what an equipage he hath, 
and yet he cannot find money to pay an honeſt tradeſman. He is above fifteen hundred 
pounds deep in my books; how I deſpiſe ſuch lords!“ | 

Lady Fanny Rantun, from the ſide box, caſting her eyes on an honeſt pawnbroker's 
wife below her, bids Lady Betty her companion take notice of that creature in the pit; 
Did you ever ſee, Lady Betty, ſays ſhe, ſuch a ſtrange-wretch ? how the aukward mon- 
© ſter is drefied?? The good woman at the ſame time ſurveying Lady Fanny, and of- 
tended perhaps, at a ſcornful ſmile, which ſhe ſees in her countenance, —whiſpers her 
friend. Obſerve Lady Fanny Rantun. As great airs as that fine lady gives herlclf, 
my huſband hath all her jewels under lock and key; what a contemptible thing is poor 
quality l | | | 954 Sc 

Is there on earth a greater oHect of contempt than a poor ſcholar to a ſplendid beau; 
unleſs perhaps the ſplendid beau to the poor ſcholar ! the philoſopher and the world; the 
man of buſineſs, and the man of pleaſure ; the beauty and the wit; the hypocrite and 
the profligate ; the covetous and the ſquanderer, are all alike inſtances of this reciprocal 
contempt. nei ia ift 536 

Take the ſame obſervations into the loweſt life, and we ſhall find the ſame pronenels 
to deſpiſe each other. The common ſoldier, who hires himſelf out to be ſhot at for five 
pence a day; who is the only ſlave in a free country, and is liable to be ſent to any part 
of the world without his conſent, and whilſt at home ſubject to the ſevereſt puniſhments, 


for offences which are not to be found in our law books; yet this noble perſonage looks 


with a contemptuous air on all his brethren of that order in the commonwealth, Whether 
of mechanics or huſbandmen, from whence he was himſelf taken. On the other hand, 
however adorned with his brick · duſt coloured cloth, and bedaubed with worſted lace of a 
penny a yard, the very gentlemen ſoldier is as much deſpiſed in his turn, by the whiſtling 
Carter, who comforts himſelf, that he is a free Engliſhman, and will live with no mat- 
ter any longer than he likes him; nay, and though he never was worth twenty ſhillings 
in his life, Is ready to anſwer a captain if he offends him. Dn you, fir, who are you? 
is it not WE that pays you? > 1 2 
nis contemptuous diſpoſition is in reality the ſure attendant on a mean and bad mind 


4 every ſtation; on the contrary, a great and good man will be free from it whether ho 
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be placed at the top or bottom of life. I was therefore not a little pleaſed with a rebuke 
given by a blackſhoe boy to another, who had expreſſed his contempt of one of the mo- 
dern town-ſmarts. * Why ſhould you deſpiſe him, Jack, ſaid the honeft lad? we are all 
« what the Lord pleaſed to make us. 

I will conclude this paper with a ſtory which a gentleman of honour averred to me to 
be truth, His coach being ſtopt in Piccadilly by two or three carts, which, according 
to cuſtom, were placed directly acroſs the way; he obſerved a very dirty fellow, who 
appeared to belong to a mud cart, give another fellow ſeveral laſhes with his whip, and 
at the ſame time heard him repeat more than once—** Dn you, I will teach you man- 
« ners to your betters.” My friend could not eaſily from theſe words divine what might 

ſibly be the ſtation of the unhappy ſufferer, till at length, to the great ſatisfaction of 

is curioſity, he diſcovered that he was the driver of a duſt cart drawn by aſſes. 
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Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, ; 
HERE is no part in all the excellent frame of our conſtitution, which an 
| Engliſhman can, I think, contemplate with ſuch delight and admiration ; no- 
„which muſt fill him with ſuch gratitude to our earlieſt anceſtors, as that 
— — liberty from which, gentlemen, you derive your authority of aſſembling 
on ay. - | | 
The inſtitution of juries, gentlemen, is a privi which diſtinguiſhes tbe liberty of 
Engliſhmen from thoſe of «arc nations: be 2 find no — this in the anti- 
— the Jews, or Greeks, or Romans; ſo it is an advantage, which is at preſent 
y confined to this country z not ſo much, 1 apprehend, from the reaſons aſſigned 

Forteſcue, in his book de Laudibus, cap. 29. namely, ** becauſe there are more huſband. 
men, and fewer freeholders, in other countries; as becauſe other countries have 
leſs of freedom than this; and being for the moſt part ſubjected to the abſolute wills of 
their governors, hold their lives, liberties, and properties at the diſcretion of thoſe gover- 
nors, and not under the protection of certain laws. In ſuch countries it would be abſurd 

to look for any ſhare of power in the hands of the 
And if juries in general be ſo very ſignal a bleſſing to this nation, as Forteſcue, in the 
book I have juſt cited, thinks it: A method, fays he, much more available and effec. 
e tual for the trial of truth, than is the form of any other laws of the world, as it is 
* farther from the danger of corruption and ſubornation 3” what, gentlemen, ſhall — 
| | y 


- 
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ſay of the inſtitution of grand juries, by which an Engliſhman, fo far from being con 
victed, cannot be even tried, not even put on his trial in any capital caſe, at the ſuit of 
the crown ; unleſs, perhaps, in one or two very ſpecial inſtances, till twelve men at the 
leaſt have ſaid on their oaths, that there is a probable cauſe for his accuſation ! ſurely, we 
may in a kind of rapture cry out with Forteſcue, ſpeaking of the ſecond jury, „ Who 
* then can unjuſtly die in England for any criminal offence, ſeeing he may have ſo many 
<< kelps for the favour of his life, and that none may condemn him, but his neighbours, 
e good and lawful men, againſt whom he hath no manner of exception?“ — 
To trace the original of this great and ſingular privilege, or to ſay when and how it 
began, is not an eaſy taſk; fo obſcure indeed are the foot-ſteps of it through the firſt 
ages of our hiſtory, that my Lord Hale, and even my Lord Coke, ſeem to have de- 
ined it. Nay, this latter in his account of his ſecond or petty jury, is very ſuccinct , 
and 2 himſelf with ſaying, Co. Lit. 185. 5. that it is very antient and before the 
conqueſt. | 
Spelman in his life of Alfred, lib. ii. pag. 71, will have that prince to have been the 
firſt founder of juries ; but in truth they are much older, and very probably had fome 
exiſtence even 1 Be alert 200 Normans likewiſe had antiently the benefit of 
jufies, as appears in the Cuſtumier de Normandy ; and ſomething like grand juries too 
— find in — book under the title Suit de ns 92 n 
Bracton, who wrote in the reign of Henry the third, in his book de Corona, cap. 1. 
gives a plain account of this matter: and by him it appears, that the grand juries before 
the juſtices in Eyre, differed very little at that time from what they now are, before 
Juſtices aſſigned to keep the peace, oyer, and terminer, and goal-delivery, unleſs in the 
manner of chuſing them, and unleſs in one other reſpe& ; there being then a grand jury, 
ſworn Ne every 2 whereas at preſent one ſerves. for the whole county, li- 
But before this time, our anceſtors were ſenſible of the great importance of this pri- 
wilege, and extremely jealous of it, as appears by the twenty - ninth chapter of the great 
charter, granted by King John, and confirmed by Henry the third. For thus my Lord 
Coke, 2 Hit. 46. expounds that chapter. Nullus liber homo capiatur, &c. No man 
© ſhall be taken, that is (ſays he) reſtrained of liberty, by petition or ſuggeſtion to the 
king and his council; unleſs it be by indictment or preſentment of good and lawful 
men, where ſuch deeds be done. 5 | 
And fo juſt a value have our anceſtors always ſet on this great branch of our liberties, 
and fo jealous have they been of any attempt to diminiſh it, that when a commiſſion to 
* Puniſh rioters in a ſummary way, was awarded in the ſecond year of Richard the ſecond, 
5..it-was,” ſays Mr. Lambard in his Eirenarcha, fol. 305. even in the felf-ſame year of 
s the ſame king, -reſumed, as a thing over-hard (ſays that writer) to be borne, that a 
freeman ſhould be impriſoned without an indiftment, or other trial, by his peers, as 
Magna Charta ſpeaketh; until that the 8 of greater evils had prepared and 
5 made the ſtomach of the common wealth able and fit to digeſt it. 
And a hard morſel ſurely it muſt have been, when the commonwealth could not di- 
geſt it in that turbulent reign, which, of all others in our hiſtory, ſeems to have afforded 
the moſt proper ingredients to make it palatable; in a reign moreover when the common- 
| wealth ſeemed to have been capable of ſwallowing and digeſting almoſt any thing; when 
judges were ſo proſtitute as to acknowledge the to be above the law; and when a 
parhament, which even Echard cenſures, and for which Mr. Rapin, with a juſter indig- 
nation tells us, he knows no name odious enough, made no le to ſacrifice to the 
aſſions of the king, and his miniſters, the lives of the moſt diſtinguiſhed lords of che 
ingdom, as well as the liberties and privileges of the people. Even in that ah 
4 gentle- 
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gentlemen, our anceſtors could not, as Mr. Lambard remarks, be brought by any ne- 
ceſſity of the times, to give up, in any ſingle inſtance, this their invaluable privilege. 

Another conſiderable attempt to deprive the ſubject of the benefit of grand juries was 
made in the eleventh year of Henry the ſeventh. The pretence of this act of parlia- 
ment, was the wilful concealments of grand jurors, in their inqueſts; and by it © power 
© was given to the juſtices of aſſize in their ſeſſions, and to the juſtices of peace in every 
county, upon information for the king, to hear and determine all offences and con- 
c 2 (ſaving treaſon, murder, or felony) by any perſon againſt the effect of any 
« ſtatute,” 

My Lord Coke in his 4th Inſtitute, fol. 40. ſets forth this act at large, not as a law 
which in his time had any force, but in Terrorem ; and, as he himſelf ſays, that the 
like ſhould never be attempted in any future parliament. 

This act, ſays Lord Coke, had a fair flattering preamble ; but in the execution, 
* tended diametrically contrary ; viz. to the high diſpleaſure of Almighty God; and to 
« the great let, nay, the utter ſubverſion of the common law; namely, by depriving 
the ſubject of that great privilege of being indicted and tried by a jury of their coun- 
* trymen.” 

By pretext of this law, ſays the great writer I have juſt cited, Empſon and Dudley 
did commit upon the ſubje& inſufferable preſſures and oppreſſions. And we read in 
hiſtory, that, ſoon after the act took place, Sir William Capel, alderman of London, 
who was made the firſt _ of its tyranny, was fined two thouſand ſeven hundred 
pounds, ſixteen hundred of which he actually paid to the king, by way of compoſition. 
A vaſt ſum in thoſe days, to be impoſed for a crime ſo minute, that ſcarce any notice is 
taken of it in hiſtory. 

Our anceſtors, however, bore not long this invaſion on their liberties ; for in the very 
firſt year of King Henry VIII. this flagitious act was repealed, and the adviſers of all 
the extortions committed by it were deſervedly facrificed to the public reſentment. 

Gentlemen, I ſhall mention but twe more attacks on this moſt valuable of all our. 
liberties z the firſt of which was indeed the greateſt of all, I mean that curſed court of 
Star-Chamber, which was erected under the ſame king. 

I ſhall not before you, gentlemen, enter into a conteſt with my Lord Coke, whether 
this court had a much older exiſtence, or whether it firſt began under the ſtatute of 3 
Henry VII. For my part, I clearly think the latter. 

I. Becauſe the ſtatute which erects it mentions no ſuch court as then exiſting, and 
moſt manifeſtly ſpeaks the language of creation, not of confirmation. | 
II. Becauſe it was expreſly fo underftood by the judges, within five years after the 
ſtatute was made, as appears by the year-book of 8 Henry VII. Paſch. fol. 13. Plac. 7. 
Laſtly, Becauſe all our hiſtorians and law-writers before that time are ſilent concerning 
any ſuch court; for as to the records and acts of parliament cited by my Lord Coke, they 
are moſt evidently to be applied only to the king and councih to w in old time, com» 
Plaints were, in very extraordinary caſes, . | 

This old court, my Lord Coke himſelf confeſſes, fat very rarely; fo rarely indeed, 
that there are no traces left of its proceedings, at leaſt of any ſuch as were afterwards had. 
under the authority of the ſtature. Had this court had an original exiſtence in the con- 
ſtirution, I do not fee why the great lawyer is ſo ſevere againſt the before-mentioned act 
of the eleventh of Henry VII. or how he can, with any propriety, call the liberty of 
deing accuſed and tried only Dy yuries, the birth-right of an Engliſh ſubje&. 

e other inſtance was that of the high commiſſion court, inſtituted by parliament in 
the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth. 
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This act likewiſe pretends to refer to an authority in being. The title of it is, An 
Act reſtoring to the crown the antient juriſdiftion, &c. By which, ſaith Lord Coke, 
4 Inft. 325. the nature of the act doth appear, viz. that it is an act of reſtitution. 
And hence the court of common pleas, in the reign of James I. well argued, that 
the act being meant to reſtore to the crown the antient eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, the com- 
3 could derive no other power from it than before belonged to that eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction. | 5 : 
; But however neceſſary, as my Lord Coke ſays, 4 Inſt. 326. this act might have been 
at its firſt creation, or however the intention of the legiſlature might have been to re- 
ſkrain it, either as to time or perſons, certain it is, that the commiſſioners extended its 
juriſdiction in many caſes, to the great grievance. of the ſubject, and to the depriving 
_ of that privilege which I have juſt mentioned to be the birth-right of an Eng- 
man, g | 
* The uſes made of theſe courts, and particularly under that unkappy Prince Charles I. 
need not be mentioned. They are but too well known. Let it ſuffice, that the ſpirit of 
our anceſtors at laſt prevailed over theſe invaſtons of their liberties, and theſe courts were 
for ever aboliſhed. | . 5 
And, gentlemen, if we have juſt reaſon to admire the great bravery and ſteadineſs of 
thoſe our anceſtors, in defeating all the attempts of tyranny againſt this excellent branch 
of our conſtitution, we ſhall have go leſs reaſon, I apprehend, to extol that great wiſ- 
dom, which they have from time to time incubated, in well ordering and regulating 
their juries ; ſo as to preſerve them as clear as poſſible from all danger of corruption. 
In this light, gentlemen, we ought to conſider the ſeveral laws by which the morals, the 
character, the ſubſtance, and good demeanor of jurors are regulated. Theſe jurors, 
zentlemen, muſt be good and lawful men, of reputation and ſubſtance in their country, 
ſen at the nomination of neither party, abſolutely diſintereſted and indifferent in the 
cauſe which they are to try. Upon the whole, the excellence of our conſtitution, and 
rhe great wiſdom of our laws, which Forteſcue, my Lord Coke, and many other great 
writers, have ſo highly extolled, is in no one inſtance ſo truly admirable as in this inſti- 
tution of our juries. | | 
I hope, gentlemen, I ſhall not be thought impertinent, in having taken up fo much of 
your time to ſhew you the great dignity and importance of that office which you are now 
aſſembled here to execute; the duties of which it is incumbent on me conciſely to open 
to you; and this I ſhall endeavour in the beſt manner I am able. BY 
The duty, gentlemen, of a grand juror, is to enquire of all crimes and miſdemeanors 
whatſoever, which have been committed in the county or liberty for which he ſerves as 
a grand juror, and which are anywiſe cognizable by the court in which he is ſworn to 


enquire. | Y 
And this enquiry is in a twofold manner, by way of indictment, and by way of pre- 
entment. 

Which two words, Mr. Lambard, fol. 461. thus explains: 

A preſentment, ſays he, I take to be a meer determination of the jurors themſelves; 
and an indictment is the verdi& of the jurors, grounded upon the accuſation of a third 
pra: fo that a preſentment is but a declaration of the jurors, without any bill of- 

ered before; and an indictment is their finding of a bill of accuſation to be true. 

The ufual method of charge hath been to run over the ſeveral articles, or heads of 
crimes, which might poſſibly become ſubje& to the enquiry of the grand jury. 

This we find in Bracton, who writ ſo long ago as the reign of Henry III. was the prac- 
tice of the juſtices in eyre, 1. iii. c. i. And my Lord Coke ſays, 4 Inft. 183. That the 
charge to be given at the-ſ{cſlions of the peace conſiſteth of two parts; laws * 
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for the peace of the church, and laws civil and temporal for the peace of the land. 
And Mr. Lambard, in his Eirenarcha, gives the whole form of the charge at length, 
in which he recapitulates every article which was at that time enquirable in the ſeſſions, 

But, gentlemen, I think I may be excuſed at preſent from taking up ſo much of your 
time; for though we are aſſembled to exerciſe the juriſdiction of a very antient and ho- 
nourable liberty, yet, as there is another ſeſſions of juſtices within that county of which 
this liberty is a part, before whom indictments for all crimes of the deeper dye are 
uſually preferred, it ſeems rather to ſavour of oſtentation than utility, to run over thoſe 
articles which in great probability will not come before you. 

And indeed a perfect knowledge of the law in theſe matters is not neceſſary to a grand 
juror; for in all caſes of indictments, whether for a greater or leſſer, a public or private 
crime, the buſineſs of a grand jury is only to attend to the evidence for the king; and 
if on that evidence there ſhall appear a probable cauſe for the accuſation, they are to find 
the bill true, without liſtening to any circumſtances of defence, or to any matter of 
law. 

And therefore my Lord Hale, vol. II. fol. 158. puts this caſe: If A. be killed by 
© B. ſo that the perſon of the ſlayer and ſlain be certain; and a bill of murder be pre- 
« ſented to the grand jury, rly they ought to find the bill for murder, and not for 
* man-flaughter, or /e defendendo; becauſe otherwiſe offences may be ſmothered without 
s due trial; and when the party comes on his trial, the whole fa& will be examined be- 
fore the court and the petty jury; for if a man kills B. in his own defence, or per infor- 
© tunium, or poſſibly in executing the proceſs of law upon an aſſault made upon him, or 
in his own defence on the highway, or in defence of his houſe againſt thoſe that come 
to rob him (in which three Taft cafes it is neither felony nor forfeiture, but, upon not 
« guilty pleaded, he ought to be acquitted) yet if the grand inqueſt find an ignoramus 
upon the bil, or find the ſpecial matter, whereby the priſoner is diſmiſſed and diſcharged, 
he may nevertheleſs be indicted for murder ſeven years after ;* whereas, if upon a pro- 
per finding he had been acquitted, he could never afterwards be again arraigned widhout 

aving the plea of autrefoits _ | ; 

This doctrine of the learned chief juſtice will apply to whatever caſe may come 
before you : for wherever you ſhall find probable cauſe, upon the oaths of the king's 
witneſſes, you will not diſcharge your office without finding the bill to be true, ſhewing 
no regard to the nature of the crime, or the degree of the guilt ; which are matters pro- 
per for the cognizance and determination of the court only. 

I muſt not, however, omit, on the authority of the laſt nieationed judge, H. P. C. 
ii. 457. that if, upon the hearing the king's evidence, or upon your own knowledge of 
the incredibility of the witneſſes, you ſhall be diſſatisfied, you may then return the bill 
* ignoramus.? 

is true, my Lord Hale confines this to indictments for capital offences; but I ſee no 
reaſon why it may not be extended to any indictment whatever. | 

One caution more occurs on this head of indictment; and it is the duty of ſecrecy. 
To have revealed the king's counſel diſcloſed to the grand jurors was formerly taken to 
be felony; nay, juſtice Shard, in the 27th year of the book of aſſizes, Placit. 63. 
doubted whether it was not treaſon ; and though at this day the law be not fo ſevere, y 
is this ſtill a very great miſdemeanor, and fineable as ſuch, and is moreover a manifeſt 
breach of -your * * 

I come now, gentlemen, to the ſecond branch of your duty, namely, that of pre- 
ſenting all offences which ſhall come to your knowledge. 

And this is much more painful, and of greater difficulty than the former; for here you 
* without any dire 
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the truth of the fact, and in ſome meaſure likewiſe to be conuſant of thoſe laws which 

ſubject offences to your preſentment. | 

* Upon this head, therefore, I ſhall beg leave to remind you of thoſe articles which ſeem 

to be moſt worthy of your enquiry, at this time; for indeed it would be uſeleſs and 

tedious to enumerate the whole catalogue of miſdemeanours, that are to be found in our 
ſtatutes ; many of which, though ſtill in force, are, by the changes of times and faſhions, 
become antiquated, and of little uſe. Ceſſante ratione legis, ceſſat & ipſa lex; and there 
are fome accidental and temporary evils which at particular ſeaſons have, like an epide. 
mic diſtemper, affected ſociety, but have afterwards . diſappeared, or at leaſt made very 
faint efforts to corrupt the public morals. The laws made to ſuppreſs ſuch, though very 
wholeſome and neceſſary at the time of their creation, become obſolete with the evil 
which occaſioned them, and which they were intended to cure. But, gentlemen, there 
are evils of a more durable kind, which rather reſemble chronical than epidemic diſ- 
eaſes z and which have ſo inveterated themſelves in the blood of the body politic, that 
they are perhaps never to be totally eradicated. Theſe it will be always the duty of the 
magiſtrate to palliate and keep down as much as poſſible. And theſe, gentlemen, are 
the miſdeameanors of which you are to preſent as many as come to your knowledge. 
And firſt, gentlemen, I will remind you of preſenting all offences committed imme- 
_ - diately againſt the divine being; for though all crimes do include in them ſome degree 
of ſin, and may therefore be conſidered as offences againſt the Almighty ; yet there are 
oo more directly levelled at his honour, and which the temporal laws do puniſh as 
uch. 18 | ix" 

And, 1. all blaſphemous expreſſions againſt any one of the ſacred perſons. in the tri- 
nity, are ſeverely puniſhable by the common law; for, as my lord Hale ſays, in Tay- 
lor's caſe, 1 Vent. 293. 3 Keb. 607. 621. S. C. Such kind of wicked blaſphemous 
words are not only an offence againſt God and religion, but a crime againſt the laws, 
© ſtate, and government; and in that caſe the defendant for blaſphemy, too horrible in- 
deed to be repeated, was ſentenced to ſtand three times in the pillory, to pay a great 
fine, and to find ſecurity for his good behaviour during life. | 

In like'manner, all ſcandalous and contemptuous words ſpoken againſt our holy re- 
ligion, are by the wiſdom of the common law made liable to an indictment ; for Chriſ- 
_ * tranity,” (ſays that excellent chief-juſtice, in the caſe I have juſt cited) * is parcel of the 
* laws of England; therefore to reproach the chriſtian religion is to ſpeak in ſubverſion 
of the law.“ And to the ſame purpoſe is Attwood's caſe, in Cro. Jac. 421. where one 
was indicted before the juſtices of peace for ſaying, that the religion now profeſſed was a 
new religion within fifty years, &c. For as to the doubt concerning the high com- 
r N ſtarted in that caſe, and then, as it appears, over - ruled, that is now 
vaniſhed. Wt : 3 * 
Nor are c ur ſtatutes ſilent concerning this dreadful offence; ern by 1 Eliz. c. 
2. ſect. 9. a ſevere puniſhment is enacted for any perſon, who ſhall in any interludes, plays, 
ſongs, rhimes, or by other open words declare or ſpeak any thing in derogation, deprav- 
ing or deſpiſing the book of Common Prayer, &c. | 
r. Lambard, I find, mentions this act in his charge, though the execution of it be 
in the counties confined to the juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, and of aſſize; but the 
22d ſect. of the ſtatute ſeems to give a clear juriſdiction to this court, at two of our 
quarter- ſeſſions. dhe e 
The laſt offence of this kind which the wicked tongue of man can commit, is by pro- 
fane curſing and ſwearing. This is a ſin expreſly againſt the law delivered by God him- 


ſelf to the Jews, and which is as expreſsly prohibited by our bleſſed Saviour in his ſermon 
on the mount. ar gt OI <> x 
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Many ſtatutes have been made againſt this offence ; and by the laſt of theſe, which 
was enacted in the nineteenth year of the preſent king, every day-labourer, common 
ſoldier, common ſailor, and common ſeaman, forfeits one ſhilling ; every other perſon 
under the — of a gentleman, two ſhillings ; and every parſon of or above that de- 
gree, five ſhillings. 


Aud in caſe any perſon ſhall after ſuch conviction offend again, he forfeits double; and 
for every offence after a ſecond conviction, treble. 

. the execution of this act be entruſted to one ſingle magiſtrate, and no juriſdic- 
tion, unleſs by appeal, given to the ſeſſions; yet I could not forbear mentioning it here, 
when I am ſpeaking in the preſence of many peace-officers, who are to 0 forty 
ſhillings for neglecting to put the act in execution. And I mention it the rather to in- 
form them, that whenever the offender is unknown to any conſtable, petty conſtable, 
tithingman, or other peace - officer, ſuch conſtable, &c. is empowered by the act, with - 
out any warrant, to ſeize and detain any ſuch perſon, and forthwith to carry him before 
the next magiſtrate. | 

And if theſe officers would faithfully diſcharge the duty thus enjoined them, and which 
religion as well as the law requires of them, our ſtreets would ſoon ceaſe to reſound with 
this deteſtable crime, ſo injurious to the honour of God, ſo directly repugnant to his poſi- 
tive commands, ſo highly offenſive to the ears of all good men, and fo very ſcandalous 
to the nation in the ears of foreigners. 

Having diſpatched thoſe miſdemeanors (the principal ones at leaſt) which are imme- 
diately committed againſt God, I come now to ſpeak of thoſe which are committed 
againſt the perſon of the king, which perſon the law wiſely holds to be ſacred. 

* Beſides thoſe heinous offences againſt this ſacred perſon which are puniſhed ultimo ſup- 
plicio, there are many articles, ſome of which involve the criminal in the guilt of præ- 
munire, and others are conſidered in law as miſpriſions or contempts. The former of 
theſe is by Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, in his pleas of the crown, divided into two general 
heads : viz. 2515 | | | 
Into offences againſt the crown. 3 | 
And offences againſt the authority of the king and parliament. | 

Under the former head he enumerates nine ſeveral articles ; but as theſe chiefly relate 
to ſuch invaſions of the royal prerogative as were either made in popiſh ages in favour of 
the biſhops of Rome, or in thoſe times which bordered on the reformation in favour of 
the church of Rome, and are not practiſed, at leaſt not openly practiſed in theſe days, I 
ſhall have no need to repeat them here. 

Under the latter head he mentions only one, which was enacted in the reign of Queen 
Anne, 6 Ann. c. 7. If any perſon ſhall maliciouſly and directly, by preaching, teach- 
"gs or adviſed ſpeaking, declare, maintain, and affirm, that the pretended Prince of 

ales hath any right or title to the crown of theſe realms, or that any other perſon or. 
perſons hath or have any right or title to the ſame, otherwiſe than according to the acts 
of ſettlement ; or that the kings or queens of this realm, with the authority of parlia- 
ment, are not able to make laws to limit the crown and the deſcent, &c. thereof, ſhall in- 
cur a præmunire. 

A moſt wholeſome and neceſſary law. And yet ſo mild hath been our government, 
that I remember no one inſtance of putting it in execution. 3 1 

Miſpriſions or contempts are againſt the king's prerogative, againſt his title, or againſt 
his ſacred perſon or government. | | FF 

Under theſe heads will fall any act of public and avowed diſobedience ; any denying 
his moſt juſt and lawful title to the crown 1 * overt act which directly tends to encourage 

| 2 or 
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or promote rebellion. or ſedition; all falſe rumours againſt his majeſty, or his councils, 

all contemptuous language concerning his ſacred perſon, by curling, reviling him, &c. 

or by tering any thing which manifeſts an intention of leſſening that eſteem, awe and 
reverence which ſubjects ought to bear the beſt of princes. | 

Theſe are offences, gentlemen, which I muſt earneſtly recommend. to your enquiry, 
This, gentlemen, is your duty as grand jurors; and it muſt be a moſt. pleaſing taſk to 
you, as you are Engliſhmen ; for in proportion as you love and eſteem your liberties, 
you will. be fired with love and reverence toward a prince, under whoſe adminiſtration you 
enjoy them in the fulleſt and ampleſt manner. 

Believe me, gentlemen, notwithſtanding all which the malice of the diſappointed, the 
madneſs of republicans, or the folly of jacobites may inſinvate, there is bur one method 
to maintain the liberties of this country, and that is, to maintain the crown on the heads 
of that family which now happily enjoys it. | 

If ever ſubjects had reaſon to admire the juſtice of that ſentiment of the poet Claudian, 
* That liberty never flouriſhes fo happily as under a good king,” we have reaſon at 
preſent for that admiration. lier | 
I am afraid, gentlemen, this word men, though ſo much talked of, is but little un- 
derſtood. What other idea can we have of liberty, than that it is the n of our 
| lives, our perſons, and our properties in ſecurity; to be free maſters of ourſelves and 
our poſſeſſions, as far as the known laws of our country will admit; to be liable to no 
puniſhment, no confinement, no loſs but what thoſe laws ſubject us to ! Is there any man 
ignorant enough to deny that this is the deſcription of a free people; or. baſe enough to 
accuſe me of panegyric, when I ſay this is our preſent happy condition? 

But if the blefling of e like that of health, be not to be perceived by thoſe who 

joy it, or at leaſt muſt be illuſtrated by its oppoſite, let us compare our own condition 
with that of other countries; of thoſe whoſe polity ſome among us pretend ſo much to ad- 
mire, and whoſe government they ſeem fo ardently to affect. Lettres de Cacbet, baſtiles, 
and inquifitions, may, perhaps, give us a livelier ſenſe of a juſt and mild adminiſtration, 
than any of the ble we enjoy under it. | 

Again, gentlemen, let us compare the preſent times with the paſt And here I need 
not reſort back. to thoſe diſtant ages, when our unhappy forefathers petitioned their con- 
queror that he would not make them ſo miſerable, nor be ſo ſevere to them, as to 
judge them by a law they underſtood not.“ Theſe are the very words, as we find them 
. . Preſerved in Damicl'; in return to which, the hiſtorian informs us, nothing was obtained 

bur fair promiſes. I ſhall not dwell here on the tyranny of his immediate ſucceſſor, of 
whom the ſame hiſtorian records, that * ſeeking to eſtabliſh abſolute power by force, he 
made both himſelf and his people miſerable.“ p 
I need not, gentlemen; here remind you of the oppreſſions under which, our anceſtors 

have groaned in many other reigns, to ſhake off which the ſword of civil war was firſt 


drawn in the reign of King John, which was not entirely ſheathed during many ſucceſſive 
generations. | 


I might, perhaps, have a fairer title to your patience, in laying open the tyrannical 
proceedings of later times, while the crown was poſſeſſed by four ſucceſſive princes of 


the houſe of Stuart. But this, gentlemen, would be to treſpaſs on your patience in- 
deed : for to mention all their acts of abſolute power, all their attempts to ſubvert the 

- liberties of this nation, would be to relate to you the hiſtory of their regs | 
In a word, gentlemen, all the ſtruggles: which our anceſtors have ſo bravely main- 
tained with ambitious princes, and particularly with the laſt mentioned family, was to 
maintain and preſerve to themſelves and their poſterity, that very liberty which we now 
| Enjoy, 
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enjoy, under à prince to whom I may truly apply what the philoſopher long ago faid cf 
virtue, That all robo truly know him, 2 ba Ua. N : * 

The third general head of miſdemeanours, gentlemen, is of thoſe which are com- 
mitted againſt the ſubject, and theſe may be divided into two branches. 

Into ſuch as are committed againſt individuals e 

And into ſuch as affect the public in general. | 

The former of theſe will probably come before you by way of indictment; for men 
are apt enough to revenge their own quarrels ; but offences in commune nocumentum do not 
ſo-certainly find an avenger; and thus thoſe crimes, which it is the duty of every man 
to puniſn, do often eſcape with impunity. X 

f theſe, gentlemen, ir may be therefore proper to awaken your enquiry, and par- 
ticularly of ſuch as do in a more eſpecial manner infeſt the public at this time. 

The firſt of this kind is the offence of profligate lewdneſs; a crime of a very perni- 
cious nature to ſociety, as it tends to corrupt the morals of our youth, and is expreſsly 
prohibited by the law of God, under the denunciation of the ſevereſt judgment, in the 
New Teſtament. Nay, we read in the 25th chapter of Numbers the exceeding wrath 
of God-againſt the children of Iſrael for their fornication with the daughters of Moab. 
Nor did the plague, which on that occaſion was ſent among them, and which deſtroyed 
four and twenty thouſand, ceaſe, till Phineas, the ſon of Eleazer, and grandſon of 
Aaron, had ſlain the Iſraelite together with his harlot. 

And this, gentlemen, though a ſpiritual offence, arid of a very high nature too, as 
appears from what I have mentioned, is likewiſe a temporal crime, and, as Mr. Lam- 
bard (122) ſays, againſt the peace. 
| Lord Coke, in his third Inſtitute, 206, tells us, that, in antient times, adultery 
and fornication were puniſhed by fine and impriſonment, and were enquirable in turns 
and leets. And in the year-book of Henry VII. 1 H. vii. fol. 6. plac. 3. we find the 
cuſtom” of London pleaded for a conſtable to ſeize a woman taken in the act of adultery, 
and to carry her to priſon. | 

And though later times have given up this matter in general to eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
1 yet there are two ſpecies Which remain at this day cognizable by the common 


The firſt is, any open act of lewdneſs and indecency in public, to the ſcandal of good: 
manners. | * 
And therefore in Michaelmas term, 15 Car. II. B. R. Sir Charles Sidney was indicted. 
for Having expoſed himſelf naked in a balcony in Covent: Garden, to a great multitude 
of people, with many indecent words and actions; and this was laid to be contrary to 
the king's peace, and to the great ſcandal of chriſtianity. He confeſſed the indictment, 
and Siderfin, r Sid. 168. who reports the caſe, tells us, that the court, in conſideration 
of his embarraſſed fortune, fined him only two thouſand marks, with a ſhort impriſon- 
ment, and to be bound three years to his good behaviour. An infamous puniſhment for 
a gentleman, but far leſs infamous than the offence, If any facts of this nature ſhall 
come to your knowledge, you will, I make no doubt, preſent them, without any reſpect 
to perſons. Sex or quality may render the crime more atrocious, and the example more 
pernicious; but can give no ſanction to ſuch infamous offences, nor will, I hope, ever 
give impunity. | | 
The ſecond ſpecies which falls under this head, is the crime of keeping a brothel or 
bawdy-houſe. is is a kind of common nuiſance, and is puniſhable by the common 
law. \ | 
It is true, that certain houſes of this kind, under the name of public ſtews, have been 
ſometimes tolerated in chriſtian countries, to the great ſcandal of our religion, and in 
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direct contradiction to its poſitive precepts: but in the thirty-ſeventh year of Henry 
the eighth, they were all ſuppreſſed by proclamation. And thoſe infamous women who 
inhabited them were not, ſays Lord Coke, either buried in chriſtian burial when they 
were dead, nor permitted to receive the rites of the church while they lived. 

And, gentlemen, notwithſtanding the favour which the law in many caſes extends to 
married women, yet in this caſe the wife is equally indictable, and may be found guilty 
with ker huſband. _ | Fn” 

Nor is it neceſſary that the perſon be maſter or miſtreſs of the whole houſe; for if he 
or ſhe have only a ſingle room, and will therewith accommodate lewd people to perpetrate 
acts of uncleanneſs, they may be indicted for keeping a bawdy-houſe. And this was the 
reſolution of the whole court, in the Queen and Peirfon, Salk. 332. 

Nor is the guilt confined to thoſe who keep ſuch houſes ; thoſe who frequent them are 
no leſs liable to the cenſure of the law. Accordingly we find, in the ſelect caſes printed 
at the end of Lord Ch. J. Popham's reports, that a man was indicted in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles the firſt, at the ſeſſions of the peace for the town of Northamp- 
ton, for frequenting a ſuſpected bawdy-houſe. And the indictment being removed into 
the King's-Bench, ſeveral objections were taken to it, which were all over-ruled, judg- 
ment were given upon it, and the defendant fined. 

Ik you ſhall know, therefore, gentlemen, of any ſuch crimes, it will be your duty to 
preſent them to the court. | 

For however lightly this offence may be thought or ſpoken of idle and diſſolute per- 
ſons, it is a matter of ſerious and weighty conſideration. It is the cauſe, ſays my Lord 
Coke, of many miſchiefs, the faireſt end whereof is beggary ; and tends directly to the 
ove of men's bodies, to the waſting of their livelihoods, and to the indangering of 
| ouls. | 

To eradicate this vice out of ſociety, however it may be the wiſh of ſober and good 
men, is, perhaps, an impoſſible attempt; but to check its progreſs, and to ſuppreſs the 
open and more profligate practice of it, is within the power of the magiſtrate, and it is 
his duty. And this is more immediately incumbent upon us, in an age when brothels 
are become in a manner the ſeminaries of education, and that eſpecially of thoſe youths, 
whoſe birth makes their right inſtitution of the utmoſt conſequence to the future well- 
being of the public : for whatever may be the education of theſe youths, however vi- 
— and enervated their minds and bodies may be with vices and diſeaſes, they are born 
to be the governors of our poſterity. If, therefore, through the egregious folly of their 
parents, this town is to be the ſchool of ſuch youths, it behoves us, gentlemen, to take 
as much care as poſſible to correct the morals of that ſchool,  _ 

And, gentlemen, there are other houſes, rather leſs ſcandalous, perhaps, but equally 
dangerous to the ſociety ; in which houſes the manners of youth are greatly tainted and 
corrupted. Theſe are thoſe places of public rendezvous, where idle perſons of both 
ſexes meet in a very diſorderly manner, often at improper hours, and ſometimes in diſ- 
guiſed habits. ' "Theſe houſes, which pretend to be the ſcenes. of innocent diverſion and 
amuſement, are in reality the temples of iniquity. Such meetings are contra bonos mores ; 
they are conſidered in law in the nature of a nuiſance, and, as ſuch, the keepers and main- 
tainers of them may be preſented and puniſhed. g 

There is great difference, gentlemen, between a moroſe and over ſanctified ſpirit 
which excludes all kind of diverſion, and a profligate diſpoſition which hurries us into the 
moſt vicious exceſſes of this kind. The common law,“ ſays Mr. Pulton in his exce!- 
lent treatiſe de Pace, fol. 25. b. allows many recreations, which be not with intent to 
break or,diſturb the peace, or to offer violence, force, or hurt to the perſon of any; 
but eicher to try activity, or to increaſe ſociety, amity, and neighbourly 8 
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He there enumerates many ſorts of innocent diverſions of the rural kind, and which for 
the molt part belong to the lower ſort of people. For the upper part of mankind, and 
in this town, there are many lawful amuſements, abundantly ſufficient for the recreation 
of any temperate and ſober mind. But, gentlemen, ſo immoderate are the deſires of 
many, ſo hungry is their appetite for pleaſure, that they may be ſaid to have a fury after 
it; and diverſion is no longer the recreation or amuſement, but the whole buſineſs of 
their lives. They are not content with three theatres, they muſt have a fourth; where 
the exhibitions are not only contrary to law, but contrary to good manners, and where 
the ſtage is reduced back again to that degree of licentiouſneſs which was too enormous 
for the corrupt ſtate of Athens to tolerate ; and which, as the Roman poet, rather, I 
think, in the ſpirit of a cenſor than a ſatyriſt, tells us, thoſe Athenians, who were not 
themſelves abuſed, took care to aboliſh, from their concern for the public. 

Gentlemen, our news- papers, from the top of the page to the bottom, the corners of 
our ſtreets up to the very eves of our houſes, preſent us with nothing bur a view of maſ- 
querades, balls, and aſſemblies of various kinds, fairs, wells, gardens, &c. tending to 
promote idleneſs, extravagance, and immorality, among all forts of people. 

This fury after licentious and luxurious pleaſures is grown to ſo enormous a height; 
that it may be called the characteriſtic of the preſent age. And it is an evil, gentlemen, 
of which it is neither eaſy nor pleaſant to foreſee all the conſequences. Many of them, 
however, are obvious; and theſe are ſo dreadful, that they will, I doubt not, induce 
you to uſe your beſt endeavours to check the further encreaſe of this growing miſchief; 
for the rod-of the law, gentlemen, muſt reſtrain thoſe within the bounds of decency 
and ſobriety, who are deaf to the voice of reaſon, and ſuperior to the fear of ſhame. 

Gentlemen, there are another ſort of theſe temples of iniquity, and theſe are gaming- 
houſes. This, vice, gentlemen, is inſeparable from a luxurious and idle age; for while 
luxury produces want, idleneſs forbids honeſt labour to ſupply it. All ſuch houſes are 
nuiſances in the eye of the common law; and ſeyere puniſhments, as well on thoſe who 
keep them, as on thoſe who frequent and play at them, are inflicted by many ſtatutes. 
Of theſe houſes, gentlemen, you will, I doubt not, enquire with great diligence ; for 
though poſſibly there may be ſome offenders out of your reach, yet if thoſe within it 
be well and ſtrictly proſecuted; ir may, perhaps, in time have ſome effect on the others. 
Example in this caſe may, contrary to its general courſe, move upwards; and men may 
become aſhamed of offending againſt thoſe laws with impunity, by which they ſee their 
inferiors brought to puniſhment. But if this effect ſhould not be produced, yet, gentle- 
men, there is no reaſon why you ſhould not exert your duty as far as you are able, be- 
cauſe you cannot extend it as far as you deſire. And to ſay the truth, to prevent gaming 
among the lower ſort of people, is principally the buſineſs of ſociety; and for this plain 
reaſon, becauſe they are the moſt uſeful members of the ſociety ; which, by ſuch means, 
will loſe the benefit of their labour. As for the rich and great, the conſequence is gene- 
rally no other than the exchange of property from the hands of a fool into thoſe of a 
ſharper, who is, perhaps, the more worthy of the two to enjoy it. 

I will mention only one article more, and that of a very high nature indeed. It is, 
ntlemen, the offence of libelling, which is puniſhed by the common law, as it tends 
immediately to quarrels and breaches of the peace, and very often to blood · ſned and 
murder itſelf. = 3 
The puniſhment of this offence, ſaith my Lord Coke, is fine or impriſonment; and if 
the caſe be exorbitant, by pillory and loſs of ears. | PE 
And, gentlemen, even the laſt of theſe judgments will appear extremely mild, if we 
conſider in the firſt place the atrocious temper of mind from which this proceeds. 1 
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Mr. Pulton, in the beginning of his treatiſe de Pace, on of a libeller, that he is a 
© ſecret canker, which concealeth his name, hideth himſelf in a corner, and privily 
© ſtingeth his neighbour in his fame, reputation, and credit ; who neither knows from 
* whom, nor from what cauſe he receiveth his blows, nor hath any means to defend him. 


© felf:? And my Lord Coke, in his gth Report (125) compares him to a poiſoner, who 


is the meaneſt, the vileſt, and moſt dangerous of all murderers. Nor can ] help repeat. 


ing to you a moſt beautiful paſſage in the great orator Demoſthenes, who compares this 


wretch to a viper, which men ought to cruſh where-ever they find him, without ſtaying 
till he bite them. a 
In the ſecond place, if we conſider the injury done by theſe libellers, it muſt raiſe the 

indignation of every honeſt and good man : for what is this, but, as Mr. Pulton ſays, 
a note of infamy, intended to defame the perſon at whom it is levelled, to tread his 
+* honour and eſtimation in the duſt, to extirpate and root out his reputation from the 
face of the earth, to make him a ſcorn to his enemies, and to be derided and deſpiſed 
* by his neighbours ?? | 

f praiſe, and honour, and reputation, be fo highly eſteemed by the greateſt and beſt of 
men, that they are often the only rewards which they propoſe to themſelves from the 
nobleſt actions: if there be nothing too difficult, too dangerous, or too diſagreeable for 
men to encounter, in order to acquire and preſerve theſe rewards ; what a degree of 
wickedneſs and barbarity muſt it be unjuſtly and wantonly to ſtrip men of that on which 
W place ſo high a value? | 


or is reputation to be conſidered as a chimerical good, or as merely the food of va- 


nity and ambition. Our worldly intereſts are cloſely connected with our fame: by loſing 
this, we are depriyed of the chief comforts of ſociety, particularly of that which is moſt 
dear to us, the friendſhip and love of all good and virtuous men. Nay, the common law 
indulged ſo great a privilege to men of reputation in their neighbourhood, that in 
many actions the defendant's word was taken in his own cauſe, if he could bring a certain 
number of his neighbours to vouch that they believed him. 
On the contrary, , whoever robs us of our good name, doth not only expoſe us to pub- 
lic contempt and ayoidance, but even to puniſhment : for by the ſtatute 34 Edw. III. c. 
1, the juſtices of the peace are empowered and directed to bind all ſuch as be not of 
d fame to their good behayiour, and, if they cannot find ſufficient ſureties, they may 
committed to priſon. | 


i therefore, the execrable miſchiefs perpetrated by this ſecret canker, this viper, 


er, in ſociety, we ſhall not wonder to hear him ſo ſeverely condemned in ſcrip- 
ture 4. nor that Ariſtotle in his politics ſhould mention ſlander as one of thole great evils 
which it is difficult for a legiſlator to guard againſt ; that the Athenians puniſhed it with 
a very ſeyere and heavy fine, and the Romans with death. OE 

But though the libeller of private perſons be ſo deteſtable a vermin, yet is the offence 
fill capable of aggravation, when the poiſon is ſcattered upon public perſons and magi- 
ſtrates. All ſuch reflections are, as my Lord Coke obſerves, a ſcandal on the government 
itſelf : and ſuch ſcandal tends not only to the breach of the peace, but to raiſe ſeditions 
and inſurrections among the whole body of the people. 

And, gentlemen, the higher and greater the magiſtrates be againſt whom ſuch ſlanders 
are propagated, the greater is the danger to the ſociety ; and ſuch we find to have been 
the ſenſe of the legiſlature in the ſecond year of Richard II. For in the ſtatute of that 
year, chap. 5- it is ſaid, that by ſuch means diſcords may ariſe between the lords and 


© commons, whereof. great peril and miſchief might come to all- the realm, and quick 


* ſubverſion and deſtruction of the ſaid realm.” And of ſuch conſequence was this ap- 
prehended to be, that we find no leſs than four ſtatutes to prohibit and puniſh 4 * 
4 | | | eſtm. 
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Weſtm. 1. C. 33. 2 R. 2. c. 5. 12 R. 2. 11. and 2 and 3 P. & M. c. 12. By this laſt 
ſtatute a juriſdiction was given to the juſtices of peace to enquire of all ſuch offences; 
and if it was by book, ballad, letter or writing, the offender's right-hand was to be 
fricken off for the firſt offence, and for the ſecond he was to incur a præmunire. 

This laſt ſtatute was afterwards prolonged in the laſt year of Queen Mary, and in the 
firſt of Elizabeth, during the life of that princeſs, and of the heirs of her body. 

I have mentioned theſe laws to you, gentlemen, to ſhew you the ſenſe of our anceſtors 
of a crime, which, I believe, they never ſaw carried to ſo flagitious a height as it if at 


reſent; when, to the ſhame of the age be it iP 


oken, there are men who make a liveli- 
hood of ſcandal. Moſt of theſe are perſons of the loweſt rank and education, men who 


lazily declining the labour to which they were born and bred, ſave the ſweat of their 
brows at the expence of their conſciences ; and in order to get a little better livelihood, 
are content to get it, perhaps, in a leſs painful, but in a baſer way than the meaneſt 
mechanic. : 

Of theſe, gentlemen, it is your buſineſs to enquire ; of the deviſers, of the writers, 
of the printers, and of the publiſhers of all ſuch libels ; and I do heartily recommend this 
enquiry to your care. 

To conclude, gentlemen, you will conſider yourſelves as now ſummoned to the execu- 
tion of an office, of the utmoſt importance to the well-being of this community : nor 
will you, I am confident, ſuffer that eſtabliſhment, ſo wiſely and carefully regulated, and 
ſo ſtoutly and zealouſly maintained by your wiſe and brave anceſtors, to degenerate into 
mere form and ſhadow, Grand juries, gentlemen, are in reality the only cenſors of this 
nation. As ſuch, the manners of the people are in your hands, and in yours only. You, 
therefore, are the only correctors of them. If you negle& your duty, the certain conſe- 
quences to the public are too apparent: for as in a garden, however well cultivated at 
firſt, if the weeder's care be omitted, the whole muſt in time be over-run with weeds, 
and will reſemble the wildneſs and rudeneſs of a deſert ; ſo if thoſe immoralities of the 

ple, which will ſprout up in the beſt conſtitution, be not from time to time corrected 

y the hand of juſtice, they will at length grow up to the moſt enormous vices, will 
overſpread the whole nation, and in the end muſt produce a downright ſtate of wild and 
ſavage barbariſm. | 

To this cenſorial office, gentlemen, you are called by our excellent conſtitution. To 
execute this duty with vigilance, you are obliged by the duty you owe both to God and 
to your country, You are inveſted with full power for the purpoſe. This you have 
promiſed to do, under the ſacred ſanction of an oath ; and you are all met, I doubt not, 
with diſpoſition and reſolution to perform it, with that zeal which I have endeavoured to 
recommend, and which the peculiar licentiouſneſs of the age ſo ſtrongly requires. 
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* OUR candour is deſired on the peruſal of the following ſheets, as they 


are the product of a genius that has long been your delight and entertain- 
ment. It muſt be acknowledged that a lamp almoſt burnt out, does not 
give ſo ſteady and uniform a light, as when it blazes in its full vigour ; but yet it is 


well known that, by its wavering, as if ſtruggling againſt its own diffolution, it 


ſometimes darts a ray as bright as ever. In like tnanner, a ſtrong and lively genius 
will, in its laſt ſtruggles, ſometimes mount aloft, -and throw forth the moſt ſtrik- 
ing marks of its original luſtre. 

Wherever theſe are to be found, do you, the genuine patrons of extraordinary 
capacities, be as liberal in your applauſes of him who is now no more, as you were 
of him whilſt he was yet amongſt you. And, on the other hand, if in this little 
work there ſhould appear any traces of a weakened and decayed life, let your own 
imaginations place before your eyes a true picture in that of a hand trembling in 
almoſt it lateſt hour, of a body emaciated with pains, yet ſtruggling for your en- 
tertainment; and let this affecting picture open each tender heart, and call forth a 
melting tear, to blot out whatever failings may be found in a work begun in pain, 
and finiſhed almoſt at the ſame period with life. 

It was thought proper, by the friends of the deceaſed, that this little piece ſhould 
come into your hands as it came from the hands of the author ; it being judged that 
you would be better pleaſed to have an opportunity of obſerving the fainteſt traces 
of a genius you have long admired, than have it patched by a different hand; by 
which means the marks of its true author might have been effaced. 

That the ſucceſs of the laſt written, though firſt publiſhed volume, of the au} 
thor's poſthumous pieces, may be attended with ſome convenience to thoſe inno- 
cents he hath left behind, will, no doubt, be a motive to encourage its circulation 
through the kingdom, which will engage every future genius to exert itſelf for 

our pleaſure. 

: The principles and ſpirit which breathe in every line of the ſmall fragment be- 
gun in anſwer to Lord Bolingbroke will unqueſtionably be a ſufficient apology for its 
publication, although vital ſtrength was wanting to finiſh a work ſo happily begun 
and fo well deſigned, | 11 * 
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HERE would not, perhaps, be a more pleaſant, or profitable ſtudy, among 

thoſe which have their principal end in amuſement, than that of travels or voy- 

ages, if they were writ, as they might be, and ought to be, with a joint view 

to the entertainment and information of mankind. If the converſation of travellers be 

ſo eagerly ſoughtSfter as it is, we may believe their books will be ſtill more agreeable 
company, as they will, in general, be more inſtructive and more entertaining. | 

But when J ſay the converſation of travellers is uſually ſo welcome, 1 muſt be under- 

ſtood to mean that _ of ſuch as have had good ſenſe enough to apply. their peregrina- 

tions to a proper uſe, ſo as to acquire from them a real and valuable knowledge of men and 


things; both which are beſt known by compariſon. If the cuſtoms and manners of men 


were every where the ſame, there would be no office ſo dull as that of a traveller: for the 
difference of hills, valleys, rivers; in ſhort, the various views in which we may ſee the 
face of the earth, would ſcarce afford him a pleaſure worthy of his labour; and ſurely it 
would give him very little opportunity of communicating any kind of entertainment or 
improvement to others. | 
o make a traveller an agreeable companion to a man of ſenſe, it is neceſſary, not on- 

ly that he ſhould have ſeen much, but that he ſhould have overlooked much of what he 
hath ſeen, Nature is not, any more than a great genius, always admirable in. her pro- 
ductions, and therefore the traveller, who may be called her commentator, ſhould not 
expect to find every where ſubjects worthy of his notice. 

It is certain, indeed, that one may be guilty of omiſſion as well as of the oppoſite ex- 
treme: but a fault on chat ſide will be more eaſily pardoned, as it is better to be hung 


than ſurfeited, and to miſs 20 deſart at the table of a man whoſe gardens abound with. 


the choiceſt fruits, than to have your taſte affronted with every ſort af traſh that can be 
picked up at the green- ſtall, or the wheel-barrow. | 


If we ſhould carry on the analogy between the traveller and the commentator, it is 


Impoſſible to keep one's eye a moment off from the laborious much read doctor Zachary 
Grey, of whoſe redundant notes on Hudibras I ſhall only ſay, that it is, I am confident, 
the ſingle book extant in which above 'five hundred authors are quoted, not one of which. 
could be found in the collection of the late doctor Mead. 


As there are few things which a traveller is to record, there are fewer on which he is to 


offer his obſervations : this is the office of the reader, and it is fo pleaſant a one, that he ſel- 
dom chuſes to have it taken from him, under the pretence of lending him aſſiſtance. Some 
occaſions, indeed, there are, when proper obſervations are pertinent, and others when they 
are neceſſary; but good ſenſe alone mult point them out. I ſhall lay down only one general 
rule, which I believe to be of univerſal truth between relator and hearer, as it is between 


author and reader; this is, that the latter never forgive any obſervation of the former which 
doth. 
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doth not convey ſome knowledge that they are ſenſible they could not poſſibly have 
attained of themſelves. 

But all his pains in collecting knowledge, all his judgment in ſelecting, and all his art 
in communicating it, will not ſuffice, unleſs he can make himſelf, in me degree, an 

.agreeable, as well as an inſtructive companion. The higheſt inſtruction we can derive 
from the tedious tale of a dull fellow, ſcarce ever pays us for our attention. There is 
nothing, I think, half ſo valuable as knowledge, and yet there is nothing which men 
will give themſelves ſo little trouble to attain ; unleſs it be, perhaps, that loweſt degree of 
it which is the object of curioſity, and which hath therefore that active paſſion conſtantly 
employed in its ſervice. This, indeed, it is in the power of every traveller to gratify ; 
but it is the leading principle in weak minds only | 

To render his relation agreeable to the man of ſenſe, it is therefore neceſſary that the 
voyager ſhould poſſeſs ſeveral eminent and rare talents ; fo rare, indeed, that it is almoſt 
wonderful to ſee them ever united in the ſame perſon. | 

And if all theſe talents muſt concur in the relator, they are certainly in a more eminent 
degree neceſſary to the writer: for here the narration admits of higher ornaments of 
ſtile, and every fact and ſentiment offers itſelf to the fulleſt and moſt deliberate exa- 
mination. | 

It would appear therefore, I think, ſomewhat ſtrange, if ſuch writers as theſe ſhould 
be found extremely common; fince nature hath been a moſt parſimonious diſtributer of 
her richeſt talents, and hath ſeldom beſtowed many on the ſame perſon. But on the 
other hand, why there ſhould ſcarce exiſt a ſingle writer of this kind worthy our regard 
and whilſt there is no other branch of hiſtory (for this is hiſtory) which hath not exer- 
ciſed the greateſt heb» why this alone ſhould be overlooked by al men. of great genius and 
erudition, and delivered up to the Goths and Vandals as their lawful property, is alto- 

ther as difficult to determine, | 

And yet that this is the caſe, with ſome very few cxceptians, is moſt manifeſt. Of 
theſe 1 ſhall willingly admit Burnet and Addiſon ; if the former was not perhaps to be 
conſidered as a political eſſayiſt, and the latter as a commentator on the claſſics, rather 
than as a writer of travels; which laſt title perhaps they would both of them have been 
leaſt ambitious to affect. 

Indeed if theſe two, and two or three more, ſhould be removed from the mafs, there 
would remain ſuch a heap of dulneſs behind, that the appellation of voyage-writer would 
not appear very deſirable. | 

I am not here unapprized that old Homer himſelf is by ſome conſidered as a voyage-wri- 
ter; and indeed the beginning of his Odyſſy may be urged to countenance that opinion, 
Which I ſhall not controvert. But whatever ſpecies of writing the Odyſſy is of, it is 
ſurely at the head of that fpecies, as much as the lliad is of another; and fo far the ex- 
cellent Longinus would allow, I believe, at this day. 

But, in reality, the Odyfly, the Telemachus, and all of that kind, are to the voyage- 
writing 1 here intend, what romance is to. true hiſtory, the former being the . 
and corrupter of the latter. I am far from ſuppoſing, that Homer, Heſiod, and the 
other antient poets and mythologiſts, had any ſettled deſign to pervert and confuſe the 
records of antiquity ; but it is certain they have effected it; and, for my part, I mult 
confeſs I ſhould have honoured and loved Homer more had he written a true. hiſtory of 
his on times in humble proſe, than thoſe noble poems that have fo juſtly collected the 

raiſe of all ages; for though I read theſe with more admiration and aſtoniſhment, I 
ill read Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon, with more, amuſement and more 
ſatisfaction. 5 
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The original poets were not, however, without excuſe. They found the limits of 
nature too ſtrait for the immenſity of their genius, which they had not room to exert, 
without extending fact by fiction; and that eſpecially at a time when the manners of men 
were too ſimple to afford that variety, which they have ſinee offered in vain: to the choice 


of the meaneſt writers. In doing this, they are again excufable for the manner in which 
they have done it, | | 


Ut ſrenioſa dibine miracile premane. 


They are not indeed ſo ly ſaid to turn reality into fiction, as fiction into reality. 
Their paintings ate ſo bold, their colours ſo ſtrong, that every thing they touch ſeems 
to exiſt in the very mannet they repreſent it: their portraits are fo juſt, and their land- 
ſcapes ſo beautiful, that we ledge the ſtrokes of nature in both, without enquir- 
* nature herſelf, or her journeyman the poet, formed the firſt pattern of 
dhe piece. | 

But other writers (I will put Pliny at their head) have no ſuch pretenſions to indul- 
geace : they lye for lying fake, or in order infolently to impoſe the moſt monſtrous impro- 
babilities and abſurdities upon their readers on their own authority; treating them as 
ſome fathers treat children, and as other fathers do lay-men, exacting their belief of 
whatever they relate, on no other foundation than their own authority, -without ever 
taking the pains of adapting their lies to human credulity, and of calculating them for 
the meridian of a common underftanding ; but with as muck weakneſs as wickedneſs, 
and with more i often than either, they aſſert facts contrary to the honour of 
God, to the viſible order of the creation, to the known laws of nature, to the hiſtories 
of former ages, and to the experience of our own, and which no man can at once under- 
ſtand and believe. 

If it ſhould be objected (and it can no where be objefted better than where I now 
write *, as there is no where more pomp of bigotry) that whole nations have been firm 
believers in fuch moſt abſurd fuppoſitions z I reply, the fact is not true. They have 
known nothing of the matter, have believed they knew not what. It is, indeed, 
with me no matter of doubt, bat that the and his clergy might teach any of thoſe 
Chriſtian Heterodomies, the tenets of which are the moſt diamerncally oppoſite to their 
own; nay, all the doctrines of Zoroaſter, Confucius, and Mahomet, net only with cer- 
ns Gon, bor VE Car CO in a knowing he had 

is religi | | 

W — can have to fit down, and to draw forth a liſt of ſtupid, ſenſeleſs, 
incredible lies upon paper, would be difficult to determine, did not vanity preſent her- 
ſelf ſo immediately as the adequate cauſe. The vanity of knowing more than other 
men, is, perhaps, beſides hunger, the only inducement to writing, at leaſt ro publiſhing, 
at all: why then ſhould not the voyage-writer be inflamed with the gloty of having feen 
what no man ever did or will ſee but himſelf? This is the true ſource of the wonderful, 
in the diſcourſe and writings, and fomerimes, I believe, in the actions of men. There 
is another fault of a kind directly oppoſite to this, to which theſe writers are ſometimes 
liable, when, inſtead of filling their pages with monſters which no body hath ever ſeen, 

and with adventures which never have nor could wy have happened to them, waſte 
their time and paper with recording things and facts of ſo common a kind, that they 
challenge no 4 right of being remembered, chan as they had the honour of having 
happened to the author, to whom nothing ſeems trivial that in any manner happens to 


* At Liſbon. 
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ſometimes a fictitious one. One hint, however, I muſt give the kind reader; which is, 
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himſelf. : Of ſuch conſequence do his own actions appear to one of this kind, that he 
would probably think himſelf guilty of infidelity, ſhould he omit the minuteſt thing in 
che- detail of his journal. That the fact is true, is ſufficient to give it a place there, 


without any conſideration whether it is capable of pleaſing or ſurpriſing, of diverting or 


informing the reader. | 


I have ſeen a play (if I miſtake not, it is one of Mrs. Behn's, or of Mrs. Centlivre's) 
where this vice in a voyage-writer is finely ridiculed. An ignorant pedant, to whoſe go- 
vernment, for I know not what reaſon, the conduct of a young nobleman in his travels 
is committed, and who is ſent abroad to ſhew My Lord the world, of which he knows 
nothing himſelf, before his departure from a town, calls for his journal, to record the 
goodneſs of the wine and tobacco, with other articles of the ſame importance, which are 
to furniſh the materials of a voyage at his return home. The humour, it is true, is here 
carried very far; and 2 aaa very little beyond what is to be found in writers who 
ing in humour at all. | 

Of one or other, or both of theſe kinds are, I conceive, all that vaſt pile of books 


which paſs under the names of voyages, travels, adventures, lives, memoirs, hiſtories, 


&c. ſome of which a ſingle traveller ſends into the world in many volumes, and others 
are, by judicious. bookſellers, collected into vaſt bodies in folio, and inſcribed with their 


own names, as if they were indeed their own travels; thus unjuſtly attributing to them- 


ſelves the merit of others. 


8 


do from both theſe faults we have endeavoured to ſteer clear in the following narra- 
tive: which, however the contrary may be inſinuated by ignorant, unlearned, and freſh- 
water critics, who have never travelled either in books or ſhips, I do ſolemnly declare 
doth, in my own impartial opinion, deviate leſs from truth than any other voyage ex- 


tant; my lord Anſon's alone being, perhaps, excepted. 
Some few embelliſhments muſt be allowed to every hiſtorian: for we are not to con- 


£ 


ceive that the ſpeeches in Livy, Salluſt, or Thucydides, were. literally ſpoken in the 
very words in'which we now read them. It is ſufficient that every fact hath its founda- 


tion in truth, as; Ido ſeriouſly aver is the caſe in the enſuing pages; and when it is fo, 


a good critic will he ſo far from denying all kind of ornament of {tile or diction, or even 


of circumſtance to his author, that he would be rather ſorry if he omitted it: for hc 


Sag PP derive no other advantage than the loſs: of an additional ' pleaſure in the 
"per mu | 


Again, if any merely common incident ſhould appear in this journal, which will fel 


dom, I apprehend, be the caſe, the candid reader will eaſily perceive it is not introduced 
for its on ſake; but for ſome obſervations and reflexions naturally reſulting from it; 
and which, if but little to his amuſement, tend directly to the inſtruction of the reader, 


or to the information of the . to whom if I chuſe to convey ſuch inſtruction or 
information with an air of joke and laughter, none but the dulleſt of fellows will, I be- 


lieve, cenſure it; but if they ſhould, I have the authority of more than one paſſage in 
HForace to alledge in my defence. | | | 


Having thus endeavoured to obviate ſome cenſures to which a man, without the gift 


of fore-ſight, or any fear of the imputation of being a conjurer, might conceive this 
work would be liable. I might now undertake a more pleaſing taſk, and fall at once to 


the direct and poſitive praiſes of the work itſelf ; of which indeed | could ſay a thouſand 


good things: but the taſk is ſo very wege that I ſhall leave it wholly to the reader; 


and it is all the taſk that 1 impoſe on him. A moderation for which he may think him- 


. Felf obliged to me, when he compares it with the conduct of authors, who often fill a 


whole ſheet with their own praiſes, to which they ſometimes ſet their own real names, and 


that 
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that if he ſhould be able to find no fort of amuſement in the book, he will be pleaſed to 


remember the public utility which will ariſe from it. If entertainment, as Mr. Richard- 
ſon obſerves, be but a ſecondary conſideration in a romance; with which Mr, Addiſon I 
think agrees, affirming the uſe of the paſtry-cook to be the firſt; if this, I ſay, be true 
of a mere work of invention, ſure it may well be ſo conſidered in a work founded, like 
this, on truth; and where the political reflexions form ſo diſtinguiſhing a part. 

But perhaps I may hear, from ſome critic of the moſt ſaturnine complexion, that my 


vanity muſt have made a horrid dupe of my judgment, if it hath flattered me with an 
expectation of having any thing here ſeen in a grave light, or of conveying any uſeful. 


inſtruction to the public, or to their guardians. I anſwer with the great man, whom I 
juſt now quoted, that my purpoſe 1s to convey inſtruction in the vehicle of entertain- 
ment; * ſo to bring about at once, like the revolution in the Rehearſal, a perfect re- 
formation of the laws relating to our maritime affairs: an undertaking, I will not ſay 
more modeſt, but ſurely more feaſible, than that of reforming a whole people, by mak- 
ing uſe of a vehicular ſtory, to wheel in among them worſe manners than their own. 
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reputed to be almoſt infallible. But 1 had the moſt eager deſire of demoliſhing this gang 

of villains and cut-throats, which I was ſure of accompliſhing the moment I was enabled 

to pay a fellow who had undertaken, for a ſmall ſum, 1 to buy my into 2 hands a 

a ſett of thief-t; vhom I had enliſted into th 

fideliry and Imrepiciry: "_ W — 
After ſome weeks the money was wk at * treaſury, and within a few days after 

two hundred pound of it had come to my hands, the whole gang of cut-throats was en- 

5 diſperſed, 1 of 3 were in actual cuſtody, and the reſt driven, ſome out 7 


Pibock ea w C Y YA ' 

Proughm he h A ee e ed to he & DEA. 15 anl. ah ck 
8 vigour againſt theſe villains; in examining whom, we in Wag the tions 
againſt them, I have often ſpent whole days, nay, ſometimes whole nights, elpecially 
when there was any difficulty in in procuring ſufficient evidence to convict them; which is 
a very common caſe in ſtreetrobbheries, e den when the: guilt of the party is fufficien 
apparent to ſatisfy the moſt. tender conſeience. But courts of: juſtice know nothing o 
cauſe more than what is told them on oath by a witneſs g and the moſt Bagitious vil 
upon earth is tried NN a man of ihe beſt character, who: is accuſed. of 
the me eri 6113 zin 5100 f I H 00 Ii nn ON 0 eit 10:9 
Mean wb Liao arid -diſtrefles, I hail, © ſatisfaction to:find, my en. 
de 2 attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that this helliſh ſociety were almoſt un — 
extirpated, and that, inſtead of reading of murders and ſtreet · rbbbertes in the news, al- 
moſt every morning, there Was, in the remaining part: of the month af ; November, and 
in all December, not only no ſuch thing as a murdor, but not even a fireet-robbery com- 
mitted. Some ſuch; indeed, were mentioned eee e ee ee 


found, on the ſtricteſt enquiry, to be-falſe; | +: - Mt B o nem e, 
In this entire; freedom from ſtreet- f the dark-months,:n0 dv il l 

believe, ſeruple to acknowledge, that the winter of 1763 ſtands untivaled, during, a 

courſe of many years; and this may 40 _ the more extraordinary” to-thoſe who 

recollect the outrages with which it began. IN 2100 oyowad. 10 er 
Having thus fully accompliſhed my. went into the country * 2 ers 

weak and deplorable c with no —— $ diſeaſes —, 

and an aſthma, alt r- uniting; their forces in the deftru@tion- of » 


emaciated,” that it had loſt all its: muſcular fleſti.c. 331 nt _ : 
Mine was now no longer what is called a Bath — nor, gg _ ſo, bad! 
ſtrength remaining ſufficient to go thicher, a ride of f miles only being attended with 
an intolerable fatigue. I now diſcharged m lodgings at Bath, which I. had hitherto 
1 „in earneſt, to look on my c 45 deſperace, and 1 had vanity enough to 
rank m with thoſe heroes vbar as od ee became voluntary facrificesitorthe good 
of the public. 12% ti 03 guido 1 ern 
But, leſt dhe reader ſhould be too eager to 
| willing Ws indulge me with fo ſublime a 
gratify me, I will take my key a pic 
motive than the love of the 
iny private affairs at the 
plundered the public or _ 
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income of about ſive hundred pounds * a year of the dirtieſt money upon earth, to little 
more. than three hundred pound ; a conſiderable proportion of which remained with my 
clerk; and, indeed, if the whole had done fo, as it ought, he would be but ill paid for ſit- 
ting almoſt fixteen hours in the twenty-four, in the moſt unwholeſome, as well as nauſeous 
air in the univerſe, and which hath in his caſe corrupted a good conſtitution without. con- 
taminating his morals, 

But, not to trouble the reader with anecdotes, contrary to my own rule laid down in 
my preface, I aſſure him I thought my family was very ſlenderly provided for; and that 
my health began to decline ſo faſt, that I had very little more of life left to accompliſh 
what I had thought of too late. I rejoiced therefore greatly in ſeeing an opportunity, as 
1 apprehended, of gaining ſuch merit in the eye of the public, that if my life were the 
ſacrifice to it, my friends might think they did a popular act in putting my family at leaſt 
beyond the reach of neceſſity, which I myſelf began to deſpair of doing. And though I 
diſclaim-all pretence to that Spartan or Roman' patriotiſm, which loved the public ſo well 
that it was always ready to become a voluntary ſacrifice to the public good, I do ſolemnly 
declare I have that love for my family. [24 | 


# : 


After this confeſſion therefore, that the public was not the principal deity to which 
my life was offered a facrifice, and when it is farther conſidered what a poor ſacrifice this 
was, being indeed no other than the giving up what I ſaw little likelihood of being able 
to hold much longer, and which, upon the terms I held it, nothing but the weakneſs of 
human nature could repreſent to me as worth holding at all; the world may, I believe, 
without eavy allow me all the praiſe to which I have any title. mY | 

My aim, in fact, was not praiſe, which is the laſt gift they care to beſtow ; at leaſt, 
this was not my aim as an end, but rather as a means, of purchaſing ſome moderate 
proviſion for my family, which, though it ſhould exceed my merit, muſt fall infinitely 
ſhort of -my ſervice, it I ſucceeded in my attempt. | 

To fay the truth, the public never act more wiſely, than when they act molt liberally 
in the diſtribution of their rewards ; and here the good they receive is often more to be 
conſidered than the motive from which they receive it. Example alone is the end of all 

blic puniſhments and rewards. Laws never inflict diſgrace in reſentment, nor confer 
— from gratitude. For it is very hard, my lord, ſaid a convicted felon at the bar 
to the late excellent judge Burnet, to hang a poor man for ſtealing a horſe. You are not 
to be hanged, Sir, anſwered: my ever-honoured and beloved friend, for ſtealing a horſe, 


but you are to be hanged that horſes may not be ſtolen. In like manner it might have 


been ſaid to the late duke of Marlborough, when the parliament was ſo deſervedly libe- 
ral to him, after the battle of Blenheim, You receive not theſe honours and bounties 
on account of a victory palt, but that other victories may be obtained. 


A predeceſſor of mine uſed to boaſt that he made one thouſand 2 year in his office: but 
this (if indeed he did it) is to me a ſecret. His clerk, now mine, me I had more buſineſs than 
known there; I am ſure I had as much as any man could do. The truth is, the fees are fo very low, when any are 
due, and ſo much is done for nothing, chat i — — . to emp « = clerks 
w 


r The public not therefore, I hope, thi a 
ſecret when I inform them, | received from the t a yearly penſion out of the public ſervice-money; 
which, I believe, indeed would have been b my patron been convinced of an error, which I have 


heard him utter more than once, That he could not indeed ſay, that the acting as principal a juſtice of peace in Weſt- 
minſter was on all accounts very deſirable, but that all the world knew it was a 

ſhewn him plainly, that a man muſt be a rogue to make a very little this way, and that he could not make much 
by being as great a rogue as he could be, would have uired more confidence than, I believe, he had in me, and 
r the office 

my plan to my brother, who had long been my aſſiſtant. And now, leſt the caſe between me and the reader 
fold be the fame both inſtances as it was between me and the great man, I will not add another word on the 


| 
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and wickedeſt of 'peturies ; had laid ſnares for youth and i 


my plan had 
-expence, and had produced none of the ill 


Wiee eatlier. 


| month's time I had again acquired forme lirtle degree of ſtrength; 
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I was now, in the opinion of all men, dying of a complication of diſdeders; and, 
were | deſirous of playing the advocate, I have an occafion fair enough: but I diſdain 
ſueh an attempt. I relate facts plainly and fimply as they are; and let the world draw 
from them what concluſions they pleaſe, taking with them the following facts for their 
inſtruction. The one is, that the proclamation offering one hundred pound for the ap- 
Prehending felons for certain felonies committed in certain places, which I prevented 


from being revived, had formerly coſt the government ſeveral thouſand pounds within a 
ſingle year. Secondly, that all ſuch mations, inſtead of | curing the evil, had 
aQually encreaſed eit; had multiplied the number of robberies j had nd the wort 
z Which, by 
temptation of theſe rewards, had been ſometime drawn into guilty and — Which 
cannot be thought on without the higheft horror, had deſtroyed them without it. 
Thirdly, That not put the government to more than three hundred pound 
above - mentioned; but, laſtly, 
Had adtually ſuppreſſed the evil for a time, and had plainly pointed out the means of 
8 it for ever. This I would myſelf have undertaken, had my heakh permit- 
ted, at the annual expence of the abovetnemtioned fam. | 200. IAC 3 1233, 
Afeer having food the terrible ſhe weeks which ſucceeded laſt Chriftmas, and put a 
lucky end, if they had knowntheir own intereſts, to ſach numbers of aged and infirm 
valetudinarlans, who might have gaſped 8 two or three mild winters more, I re. 
turned to town in February, in a' condition deſpaired of by myſelf than by any of 
my friends. I now became che patzent of Dr. Ward, who wiſhed I had taken his ad- 


- 


Zy his advice I was tipptd, und fourween quarts of water drawn from | . 
The ſudden relaxation which this cauſed, added to my enervate, 2 
ba » ſo weakened me, that within two days I was thought to be falling into the agonies 


4 Twas at the worſt on that memorable day when the public loft: Mr; Pelham From 
that day 1 began flowly,-as it were, to draw my feet out of the grave; till in two 
— was again full 
& - water. | 


During this whole time, 1 took Mr. Ward's medicines, which had ſeldom any per- 
.ceptible operation. Thoſe in particular of the diaphoretic kind, the working of which 
+ thought to require a great frength'of conſtitution to ſupport, had fo little effect on 
me, that Mr. Ward declared it was as vain: to attempt ſweating me as a deal board. 

In this fituation I was a ſecond time. I had one quart of water lefs taken from 


me now than before; but 1 bore all the conſequences of the operation much better. 


This I attributed greatly to a doſe of laudanum preſcribed by my ſurgeon. It firſt gave 
me the moſt delicious of ſpirits, and afterwards as cotnfortable a nap. | 
_ _ The month of May, which was now begun, it ſeemed reaſonable to expect would in- 
.troduce the ſpring, and drive off. that, winter which yet maintained its footing on the ſtage. 
1 reſolved therefore to viſit a little houſe of mine in the country, which ſtands at Ealing, 
in the of Middleſex, in the beſt air, I believe, in the whole — 2 and far 
ſuperior to that of Kenfingron Gravel - Pits; for the gravel is here much wi and deeper, 
the place higher and more open towards the ſouth, whilſt it is guarded from the north 
wind by a ridge of hills, and from the ſmells and ſmoak of London by its diſtance; 
* laſt is not the fate of Kenſington, when the wind blows from any corner of the 


Obligations to Mr. Ward I ſhall always confeſs , for 1 am convinced that he omitted 
no care in endeavouring to ſerve me, without any expectation or deſire of fee or — 
£139 1 > | 1e 
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The powers of Mr. Ward's remedies want indeed no unfair puffs of mine to give 
them credit; and though this diſtemper of the dropſy ſtands, I believe, firſt in the liſt 

of thoſe over which he is always certain of triumphing; yet, poſſibly, there might be 
ſomething particular in my caſe, capable of eluding that radical force which had healed 
ſo many thouſands. The ſame diſtemper, in different conſtitutions, may poſſibly be at- 
tended with ſuch different ſymptoms, that to find an infallible noſtrum for the curing 
any — en in every patient, may be almoſt as difficult as to find a panacea for the 
cure of all. 

But even ſuch a panacea one of the greateſt ſcholars and beſt of men did lately ap- 
rehend he had diſcovered. It is true, indeed, he was no phyſician; that is, he had not 
y the forms of his education acquired a right of applying his ſkill in the art of phyſic 

to his o] private advantage; and yet, perhaps, it may be truly aſſerted, that no other 

modern hath contributed ſo much to make his phyſical ſkill uſeful to the public; at 
leaſt, that none hath undergone the pains of communicating this diſcovery in writi 
to the world, The reader, I think, will ſcarce need to be informed that the vice! 


mean, 1s the late biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, and the diſcovery, that of the virtues of 
tar water. 


I then happened to recollect, upon a hint given me by the inimitable and ſhamefully 


diſtreſſed author of the Female Quixote, that I had many years before, from curioſity 
only, taken a curſory view of biſhop Berkley's treatiſe on the virtues of tar- water, which 
I had formerly obſerved he ſtrongly contends to be that real panacea which Sydenham 


ſuppoſes to have an exiſtence in nature, though it yet remains undiſcovered, and, per- 
haps, will always remain ſo. 


pon the re-peruſal of this book, I found the biſhop only aſſerting his opinion, that | 


tar-water might be uſeful in the dropſy, ſince he had known it to have a ſurpriſing ſuc- 

ceſs in the cure of a moſt ſtubborn anaſarca, which is indeed no other than, as the word 

1 the dropſy of the fleſh; and this was, at that time, a large part of my com- 
nt. 

, After a ſhort trial, therefore, of a milk diet, which I preſently found did not ſuit with 

my caſe, I betook myſelf to the biſhop's preſcription, and doſed myſelf every morning 

and evening with half a pint of tar-water. 

It was no more than three weeks ſince my laſt tapping, and my belly and limbs were 
diſtended with water. This did not give me the worſe opinion of rar-water : for I never 
ſuppoſed there could be any ſuch virtue in tar-water, as immediately to carry off a quan- 
tity of water already collected. For my delivery from this, I well knew I muſt be again 
—_— to the trochar ; and that if the tar-water did me any good at all, it muſt be only 
by the ſloweſt degrees; and that if it ſhould ever get the better of my diſtemper, it muſt 
be by the tedious operation of undermining ; and not by a ſudden attack and ſtorm. 

Some viſible eff however, and far beyond what my moſt ſanguine hopes could with 
any modeſty expect, I very ſoon experienced; the tar-water having, from the very firſt, 
lefſened- my illneſs, increaſed my appetite ; and added, though in a very flow proportion, 
10 my bodily ſtrength. 


But if my ſtrength had encreaſed a little, my water daily encreaſed much more. So 


that, by the end of May, my belly became again ripe for the trochar, and I was a third 
time tapped ; upon which, two very favourable ſymptoms appeared. I had three quarts 
of water taken from me leſs than had been taken the laſt time; and I bore the relaxation 
with much leſs (indeed with ſcarce any) faintneſs. 


Thoſe of my phyſical friends, on whoſe judgment I chiefly depended, ſeemed to 


thin my only chance of life conſiſted in having the whole ſummer before me; in which 


I might hope to gather ſufficient ſtrength to encounter the inclemencies of the enſuing 
Vor. IV. Ooo | winter, 
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Winter. But this chance began daily to leſſen. I ſaw the ſummer mouldering away, or 
zather, indeed, the year paſſing away without intending to bring on any ſummer at all, 
In the whole month of May the ſun ſcarce appeared three times. So that the carly fruits 
came to the falneſs of their growth, and to ſome appearance of ripenefs, without ac. 
quiring any real maturity; having wanted the heat of the ſun to ſoften and meliorate their 
Juices. I ſaw the dropſy gaining rather than loſing ground; the diſtance growing ſtill 
; between the tappings. I ſaw the afthma likewiſe beginning again to become more 
troubleſome. I ſaw the Midſummer quarter drawing towards a cloſe. So that I con- 
ceived, if the Michaelmas quarter ſhould ſteal off in the ſame manner, as it was, in my 
opinion, very much to be apprehended it would, I ſhould be delivered up to the attacks 


of winter, before I recruited my forces, ſo as to be any wiſe able to withſtand them. 


I now began to recall an intention, which from the firſt dawnings of my recovery 1 
had conceived, of removing to a warmer climate; and finding this to be approved of 
by a very eminent phyſician, 1 reſolved to put it into immediate execution. 

Aix in Provence was the place firſt thought on; but the difficulties of getting thither 
were inſuperable. The journey by land, beſide the -expence. of it, was infinitely too 
long and fatiguing ; and I could hear of no ſhip that was likely to ſet out from London, 
withia any "reaſonable time for Marſeilles, or any other port in that part of the Medi- 
. Liſbon was preſently fixed on its room. The air here, as it was near four degrees to 
the ſouth of Aix, muſt be more mild and warm, and the winter ſhorter and leſs piercing, 

It was not difficult to find a ſhip bound to a place with which we carry on ſo immenſe a 
trade. Accordingly, my brother ſoon informed me of the excellent accommodations for 
pallengere which were to be found on board a ſhip that was obliged to ſail for Liſbon in 
; S. ww 4 5 | 24 | | | | 
I eagerly embraced the offer, notwithſtanding the ſhortneſs of the time; and having 


given my brother full, power to. contract for our. paſſage, I began to prepare my family 


or the voyage with the utmoſt expedition. | 
But our great haſte was needleſs ; for the captain having twice put off his ſailing, I ar 
length invited him to dinner with me at Fordhook, a full week after the time on which he 
had declared, and that with many aſſeverations, he muſt, and would, weigh anchor. 
He dined with me, according to his appointment; and when all matters were ſettled 


; between us, left me with poſitive orders to be on board the Wedneſday following; when 


he declared he would fall down the river to Graveſend ;z and would not ſtay a moment for 
the grezteſt man. in the world. 


He adviſed me ta go to Graveſend. by land, and there wait the arrival of his ſhip; 
aſſigning many reaſons. for this, eyery one of which was, as I well remember, among 
thoſe had that before determined me to go on board near the Tower. 


AE 


VOYAGE to LIS BON. 
BY THE LATE 
HENRY FIELDING, EA 


Wedneſday, June 26, 1754. — 3 
N this day, the moſt melancholy ſun I had ever beheld aroſe, and found me 
awake at my houſe at Fordhook. By the light of this ſun, I was, in my awa 
opinion, laſt to behold and take leave of ſome of thoſe creatures on whom I 

— dated with a mother-like fondneſs, guided by nature and paſſion, and uneured 
and-unhardened by all the doctrine of that philoſophical ſchoal where I had learnt to bear 
pains and to deſpiſe death. | | 

In this ſituation, as I could not conquer nature, I ſubmitted entirely to her, and ſhe 
made as great a fool of me as ſhe had ever done of any woman whatſoever : under 


tence of giving me leave to enjoy, ſhe drew me in to ſuffer the company of my — 


ones, during eight hours; and I doubt not whether, in that time, I did not undergo 
more than in all my diſtemper. | | 

At twelve preciſely my coach was at the door, which was no ſaener told me than I 
kiſſed my children round, and went into it with ſome little reſolution. My wife, who 
behaved more like a heroine and philoſopher, though at the ſame time the tendereſt mo- 
ther in the world, and wa elde cn ter, followed me; ſome friends went with us, 
and others here took their leave; and 
murs and praiſes to which I well knew I had no title ; as all other ſuch philoſophers may, 
if they have any modeſty, confeſs on the _ occaſions. | : 
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In two hours we arrived in Redriffe, and immediately went on board, and were to 
have failed the next morning; but as this was the king's proclamation-day, and conſe- 
quently a holiday at the Cuſtom-houſe, the captain could not clear his veſſel till the 
Thurſday ; for theſe holidays are as ſtrictly obſerved as thoſe in the popiſh calendar, and 
are almoſt as numerous. I might add, that both are oppoſite to the genius of trade, 
and conſequently contra bonum publicum. 

To go on board the ſhip it was neceſſary. firſt to go into a boat; a matter of no ſmal] 
difficulty, as I had no uſe of my limbs, and was to be carried by men, who, though ſuf. 
ficiently ſtrong for their burden, were, like Archimedes, puzzled to find a ſteady footing, 
Of this, as few of my readers have not gone into wherries on the Thames, they will 
eaſily be able to form to themſelves an idea. However, by the aſſiſtance of my friend 
Mr. Welch, whom I never think or ſpeak of but with love and eſteem, I conquered 
this difficulty, as I did afterwards that of aſcending the ſhip, into which I was hoiſted 
with more eaſe by a chair lifted with pullies. I was ſoon ſeated in a great chair in the 
cabin, to refreſh myſelf after a fatigue which had been more intolerable, in a quarter of 
a mile's paſſage from my coach to the ſhip, than I had before undergone in a land- jour- 
ney of twelve miles, which I had travelled with the utmoſt expedition. 

This latter fatigue was, perhaps, ſomewhat heightened by an indignation which 1 
could not prevent ariſing in my mind. I think, N * my entrance into the boat, I pre- 
ſented a ſpectacle of the higheſt horror. The total loſs of limbs was apparent to all who 
ſaw me, and my face contained marks of a moſt diſeaſed ſtate, if not of death itſelf, 
Indeed, ſo ghaſtly was my countenance, that timorous women with child had abſtained 
from my houſe, for fear of the ill conſequences of looking at me. In this condition, I 
ran the gauntlope, (ſo, I think, I may juſtly call it) through rows of ſailors and water- 
men, few of whom failed of paying their compliments to me, by all manner of inſults 
and jeſts on my miſery. No man who knew me will think I conceived any perſonal re- 
ſentment at this behaviour; but it was a lively picture of that cruelty and inhumanity, 
in the nature of men, which I have often contemplated with concern; and which leads 
the mind into a train of very uncomfortable and melancholy thoughts. It may be ſaid, 


that this barbarous cuſtom is peculiar to the Engliſh, and of them only to the loweſt 


degree ; that it is an excreſcence of an uncontrouled licentiouſneſs miſtaken for liberty, 
and never ſhews itſelf in men who axe poliſhed and refined, in ſuch manner as human 
nature requires, to produce that perfection of which ir is ſuſceptible, and to purge away 
that malevolence of diſpoſition, of which, at our birth, we partake in common with the 


ſavage creation. 


This may be faid, and this is all that can be faid; and it is, I am afraid, but little 

fatisfaftory to account for the inhumanity of thoſe, who, while they boaſt of being made 
after God's own image, ſeem to bear in their minds a reſemblance of the vileſt fpecies 
of brutes; or rather, indeed, of our idea of devils: for I don't know that any brutes 
can be taxed with ſuch malevolence. 
A ſurloin of beef was now placed on the table, for which, though little better than 
carrion, as much was charged by the maſter of the little paltry alehouſe who dreſſed it, 
as would have been demanded for all the elegance of the King's Arms, or any other 
polite tavern, or eating-houſe : for, indeed, the difference between the beft houſe and 
the wortt is, that at the former you pay largely for luxury, at the latter for nothing. 

Thurſday,” June 27. This morning the captain, who lay on ſhore at his own houſe, 

aid us a viſit in the cabin; and behaved like an angry baſhaw, declaring, that had he 
nown we were not to be pleaſed, he would not have carried us for five hundred pounds. 
He added many affeverations that he was a gentleman, and deſpiſed money; not forget- 
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AVO TAGE TO LISBON | 
ting ſeveral hints of the preſents which had been made him for his cabin, of twenty, 
thirty, and forty guineas, by ſeveral gentlemen, over and above the ſum for which they. 
had contracted. This behaviour greatly ſurpriſed me, as I knew not how to account for 
it, nothing having happened ſince we parted from the captain the evening before in 
perfect good humour; and all this broke forth on the firſt moment of his arrival this 
morning. He did not, however, ſuffer my amazement to have any long continuance, 
before he clearly ſhewed me that all this was meant only as an apology to introduce ano- 
ther procraſtination (being the fifth) of his weighing anchor; which was now poſtponed 
till Saturday, for ſuch was his will and pleaſure. | 

Beſides = diſagreeable ſituation in which we then lay, in the confines of Wapping 
and Redriffe, taſting a delicious mixture of the air of both. theſe ſweet places, and en- 
joying the concord of ſweet ſounds of ſeamen, watermen, fiſh-women, oyſter-women, 
and of all the vociferous inhabitants of both ſhores, compoſing altogether a greater va- 
rietx of harmony than Hogarth's imagination hath brought together in that print of his, 


which is enough to make a man deaf to look at; I had a more urgent cauſe to preſs our 
departure, which was, that the dropſy, for which I had undergone three tappings, ſeemed. 


to threaten me with a fourth diſcharge, before I ſhould reach Liſbon, and when I ſhould 


have no body on board capable of performing the operation; but I was obliged to hearken 


to the voice of reaſon, if I may uſe the captain's own words, and to reſt myſelf con- 


tented. Indeed, there was no alternative within my reach, but what would have coſt 
me much too dear. 


There are many evils in ſociety, from which people of the higheſt rank are ſo entirely 


exempt, that they have not the leaſt knowledge or idea of them ; nor, indeed, of the 
characters which are formed by them. Such, for inſtance, is the conveyance of goods 
and paſſengers from one place to another. Now there is no ſuch thing as any kind of 
knowledge contemptible in itſelf; and as the particular knowledge I here mean is entirely 


neceſſary to the well underſtanding and well enjoying this journal; and, laſtly, as in 


this caſe the moſt ignorant will be thoſe very readers whoſe amuſement we chiefly con- 
ſult, and to whom we wiſh to be fuppoſed principally to write, we will here enter ſome- 
what largely into the diſcuſſion of this matter; the rather, for that no antient or mo- 
dern author (if we can truſt the catalogue of Doctor Mead's library) hath ever un- 


dertaken it; but that it ſeems (in the ſtyle of Don Quixotte) a taſk reſerved for my 


pen alone. 


When l firſt conceived this intention, I began to entertain thoughts of enquiring into 
the antiquity of travelling; and, as many perſons have performed in this way (I mean. 


have travelled) at the expence of the public, I flattered myſelf that the ſpirit of improv- 


ing arts and ſciences, and of advancing uſeful and ſubſtantial learning, which fo eminently 


iſtinguiſhes this age, and hath given riſe to more ſpeculative ſocieties in Europe than I 


at preſent can recolle& the names of; perhaps, indeed, than I or any other beſides their 


very near neighbours ever heard mentioned, would affiſt in promoting ſo curious a work. 


A work ! begun with the ſame views, calculated for the ſame purpoſes, and fitted for 
the fame uſes with the labours which choſe right honourable ſocieties have ſo chearfully 
undertaken themſelves, and encouraged in others ; ſometimes with the higheſt honours, . 


even with admiſſion into their colleges, and with inrollment among their members. 

From theſe ſocieties I promiſed myſelf all aſſiſtance in their power, particularly. the 
communication of ſuch valuable manuſcripts and records as they muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have collected from thoſe obſcure ages of antiquity, when hiſtory yields us ſuch imper- 


fe& accounts of the reſidence, and much more imperfect, of the travels of the human 
race 3 unleſs, perhaps, as a curious and learned member of the young ſociety of anti- 


quarians is ſaid to have hinted his 9 that their reſidence and their travels were 
by one 


= 
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one and the ſame; and this diſcovery (far fuch it ſeems to be) he is faid to have owed 
to the lighting by accident on a book, which we ſhall have occaſion to mention preſently, 


the contents of which were then little known to the ſociety. 


The King of Pruſſia, moreover, who from a degree of benevolence and taſte, which 
1n either is a rare production in fo northern a climate, is the great encourager of art 
and ſcience, I was well aſſured would promote fo uſeful a deſign, and order his archives 
to be ſearched in my behalf. | 

But after well weighing all theſe advantages, and much meditation on the order of m 
work, my whole pc was ſubverted in a moment by hearing of the diſcovery j 
mentioned to have been made by the young antiquarian, who, from the moſt antient re- 


cord in the world (though I don't find the fociety are all agreed in this point) one long 


preceding the date of the earlieſt modern collections, either of books ar butterflies, none 
of which pretend to go beyond the flood, ſfhews us, that the firſt man was a traveller, 
and that he and his family were ſcarce ſettled in Paradiſe before they diſliked their own 
home, and became paſſengers to another place. Hence it appears, that the humour of 
ttavelling is as old as the human race, and that it was their curſe from the begioning. 
By this diſcovery my plan became much ſhortened, and I found it neceſſary to 
treat of the conveyance of goods and paſſengers from place to place; which not being 
umverfally known, feemed proper to be explained, before we examined into its original. 
There are, indeed, two different ways of tracing all thi uſed by the hiſtorian and 
the antiquary; theſe are upwards and downwards. The former ſhews you how things 
are, and leaves to others to diſcover when they began to be ſo. The latter fhews you 
how things were, and leaves their preſent exiſtence to be examined by others. Hence 


the. former ia more uſeful; the latter more curious. The former receives the thanks of 


mankind ; the latter of that valuable part, the virtuoſi. 
In 2 this myſtery of carrying goods and paſſengers from one place 


to another, o ſo profound a ſecret to the very beſt of our readers, we ſhall purſue 
the hiſtorical method, and endeavour to ſhew by what means it is at preſent ed, 
referring the more curious enquiry either to ſame other pen, or to fome oppor- 
tunity. | | | | 


Now there are two general of performing (if God permit) this canveyance ; 
viz.. by land and water, both of which have much. variety ; that by land being med 


in different vehicles, ſuch as coaches, caravans, waggons, &c. and that by water in 


ſkips, barges, and boats, of various fizes and denominations. , But as all theſe methods 
of conveyance are formed on the ſame principles, they agree ſo well together, that it is 
fully ſufficient to comprehend them all in the general view, without deſcending to ſuch 
minute particulars, as would diſtinguiſh one method from another.. | 

Common to all of theſe is one general principle, that as the goods to be conveyed are 
uſually the larger, fo they are to be chiefly confidered in the conveyance ; the owner be- 
ing indeed little more than an appendage to his trunk, or box, or bale, or at beſt a ſmall 
part of his own baggage, very little care is to be taken in ſtowing or packing them up 


with convenience td himfclf : for the conveyance is not of paficngers and goods, but of 


Secondly, From this conveyance ariſes a new kind of relation, or rather of ſubjection 
in the ſociety z by which the paſſeager becomes bound in allegiance to his conveyer. 
This allegiance is indeed only temporary and local, but the moſt abſolute during its con- 
tinuance, of any known in Great-Britain, and, to ſay truth, ſcarce conſiſtent with the 
libertics of a free people; nor coald it be reconciled with them, did it not move down- 
wards, a circumſtance univerſally apprehended to be incompatible to all kinds of —_ 
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For Ariſtotle, in his Politicks, hath proved abundantly to my ſatisfaction, that no men 
are born to be laves, except barbarians ; and theſe only to ſuch, as are not themſelves 
barbarians: and indeed Mr, Manteſquieu hath carried it very little farther, in the caſe 
of the Africans ; the real truth being, that ao man is born to be a flave, unlcG to him 
who is able to make him fo. 

Thirdly, This ſubjection is abſolute, and conſiſts af a perfect reſignation both of body 
and foul to the diſpoſal of another; after which reſignation, during a certain time, his 
ſubject retains no more power over his own will, than an Aſiatic ſlave, or an Engliſh 
with by the laws of countries, and by the cuſtoms of one of them. If I ſhould 
mention the inſtance of a {tage-coachman, many of my readers would recognize the truth 
of what I have here obſerved ; all indeed, that ever have been under the dominion of 
that tyrant, who, in this free country, is as abſolute as a Turkiſh Baſhaw. In two par- 
ticulars only his power is defective; he cannot preſs you into his ſervice, and if you enter 
yourſelf at one place, on condition of being —— at a certain time at another, he 
1s obliged to perform his ageement, if God permit: but all the intermediate time you 
are abſolutely under his government; he carries you how he will, when he will, and 
whither he will, provided it be not much out of the road; you have nothing to eat, or 
to drink, but what, and when, and where he pleaſes. Nay, you cannot ſleep, unleſs he 
pleaſes you ſhould ; for he will order you ſometimes out of bed at midnight, and hurry 
you away at a moment's warning: indeed, if you can fleep in his vehicle, he cannot 
1 ＋ it; nay, indeed, to give him his due, this he is ordinarily diſpoſed to encourage ; 
the earlier he forces you to riſe in the morning, the more time he will give you in the 
heat of the day, ſometimes even ſix hours at an alehouſe, or at their doors, where he al- 
ways gives you the ſame indulgence which he allows himſelf; and for this he is generally 
very moderate in his demands. I have known a whole bundle of rs charged no 
more than half a-crown for being ſuffered to remain quiet at an alehouſe door, for above 

a Whole hour, and that even in the hotteſt day in ſummer. 

But as chis kind of tyranny, though it hath eſcaped our political writers, hath been, 

I think, touched by our dramatic, and is more trite among the generality of readers; 
and as this · and all other kinds of ſuch ſubjection are alike unknown to my friends, I will 


quit the paſſengers hy land, and treat of thoſe who travel by water; for whatever is ſaid 


on this ſubject is applicable to both alike, and we may bring them together — 
they ate brought in the liturgy, when they are recommended to the prayers of all Chriſti 
congtegations; and (which I have often thought very remarkable) where they are joined 
with — miſerable wretches, ſuch as, women in labour, people in ſickneſs, infants juſt 
born, priſoners and captives. 8855 
Goods and paſſengers ate conveyed by water in divers vehicles, che principal of which 
being a ſhip, it ſhall ſuffice to mention that alone. Here the tyrant doth not derive his 
title, as the ſtage-coachman doth from the vehicle itſelf, in which he ſtows dis goods 
and paſſengers, but he is called the captain; a word of ſuch various uſe and uncertain 
ſignification, that it ſeems very difficult to fix any poſitive idea to it: if, indeed, there 
be any general meaning which may comprehend all its different uſes, that of the head, 
or chief, of any body of men, ſeems to be moſt capable of this comprehenſion; for whe- 
ther they be a company of ſoldiers, a crew of ſailors, or a gang of rogues, he who is at 
the head of them is always ſtiled the captain. 
The particular tyrant, whoſe fortune it was to ſtow us aboard, laid a farther claim to 
this appellation than the bare command of a vehicle of conveyance. He had been the 
captain of a privateer, which he choſe to call being in the king's ſervice, and thenoe de- 
rived a right of hoiſting the military ornament of a cockade over the button of his — 
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472 8 A VO TAGE TO LISBON. 
He likewiſe wore a ſword of no ordinary length by his ſide, with which he ſwaggered in 


his cabin, among the wretches his paſſengers, whom he had ſtowed. in cupboards on each 


He was a perſon of a very ſingular character. He had taken it into his head that 


.he was a gentleman, from thoſe very reaſons that proved he was not one; and to ſhew 


himſelf a fine gentleman, by a behaviour which ſeemed to inſinuate he had never ſeen 
one. He was, moreover, a man of gallantry ; at the age of ſeventy, he had the finical- 


. neſs of Sir Courtly Nice, with the roughneſs of Surly; and while he was deaf himſelf, 


had a voice capable of deafening all others. 

Now, as I ſaw myſelf in danger by the delays of the captain, who was, in reality, 
waiting for more freight, and as the wind had been long nefted, as it were, in the ſouth. 
weſt, where it conſtantly blew hurricanes, I began with great reaſon to apprehend that 
our. voyage might be long, and that my belly, which began already to be much ex. 
tended, would require the water to be ler out at a time when no aſſiſtance was at hand; 
though, indeed, the captain comforted me with affurances, that he had a pretty young 


fellow on board, who acted as his ſurgeon, as I found he likewiſe did as ſteward, cook, 


butler, ſailor. In ſhort, he had as many offices as Scrub in the play, and went through 
them all with great dexterity ; this of ſurgeon, was, perhaps, the only one in which his 


kill was ſomewhat deficient, at leaſt that. branch of tapping for the dropſy; for he very 


angenuouſly and modeſtly confeſſed, he had never ſeen the operation performed, nor was 
ꝓoſſeſſed of that chirurgical inftrument with which it is performed. 
Friday, June 28. By way of prevention, therefore, I this day ſent for my friend Mr. 


Hunter, the great ſurgeon and anatomiſt of Covent- garden; and, though my belly was 


not yet very full and tight, let out ten quarts of water; the young ſea-furgeon attended 
the operation, not as a performer, but as a ſtudent. 

I was now eaſed of the greateſt apprehenſion which I had from the length of the paſ- 
ſage; and I told the captain, I was become indifferent as to the time of his failing. He 
expreſſed much ſatisſaction in this declaration, and at hearing from me, that I found my- 


- elf, fince my tapping, much lighter and better. In this, I believe, he was ſincere; for, 


he was, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve more than once, a very good-natured man ; 
and as he was a very brave one too, I found that the heroic conſtancy, with which 1 had 
Horne an operation that is attended with ſcarce any degree of pain, had not a little raiſed 
me in his eſteem. That he might adhere, therefore, in the moſt religious and rigorous 


manner to his word, when he had no longer any temptation from intereſt to break it, as 


he had no longer any hopes of more goods or paſſengers, he ordered his ſhip to fall down 
to Graveſend on Sunday morning, and there to wait his arrival. 
Sunday, June 30. Nothing worth notice paſſed till that morning, when my poor 
wife, after paſſing a night in the utmoſt torments of the tooth-ach, reſolved to have it 
drawn. I diſpatched, therefore, a ſervant into Wapping, to bring, in haſte, the belt 
he could find. He ſoon found out a female of great eminence in the art; 
but when he brought her to the boat, at the water-ſide, they were informed that the 
ſhip was gone ; for, indeed, ſhe had ſet out a few minutes after his quitting her ; nor 
did the pilot, who well knew the errand on which I had ſent my ſervant, think fit to wait 
a moment for his return, or to give me any notice of his ſetting out, though I had, very 
patiently, attended the delays of the captain four days, after many ſolemn promiſes of 
weighing anchor every one of the three laſt. | ; 
But of all the petty baſhaws, or turbulent tyrants I ever beheld, this ſoure-faced pilot 
was the worſt tempered; for, during the time that he had the guidance of the ſhip, which 
was till we arrived in the Downs, he complied with no one's deſires, nor did he give à 
civil word, or, indeed, a civil look to any on board. | — FP Th 
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The toothdrawer, who, as I ſaid before, was one of great eminence among her neigh- 
bours, refuſed to follow the ſhip; ſo that my man made himſelf the beſt of his way, 
and, with ſome difficulty, came up with us before we were got under full fail ; for, after 
that, as we had both wind and tide with us, he would have found it impoſſible to over- 
take the ſhip, till ſhe was come to an anchor at Graveſend. | 

The morning was fair and bright, and we had a paſſage thither, I think, as pleaſant 
as can be conceived ; for, take it with all its advantages, particularly the number of fine 
ſhips you are always ſure of ſeeing by the way, there is nothing to equal it in all the 
rivers of the world. The yards of Deptford and of Woolwich are noble ſights; and 
give us a Juſt idea of the great perfection to which we are arrived in building thoſe float- 
ing Caſtles, and the figure which we may always make in Europe among the other mari- 
time powers, That of Woolwich, at leaſt, very ſtrongly imprinted this idea on my 
mind; for, there was now on the ſtocks there the Royal Anne, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt 
ſhip ever built, and which contains ten carriage guns more than od yet equipped a 

rate. | a 

It is true, perhaps, that there is more of oſtentation than of real utility, in ſhips of 
this vaſt and unwieldy burthen, which are rarely capable of acting againſt an enemy; 
but if the building ſuch contributes to preſerve, among other nations, the notion of the 
Britiſh ſuperiority in naval affairs, the expence, though very great, is well incurred, and 
the oftentation is laudable and truly political. Indeed, I ſhould be ſorry to allow that 
Holland, France, or Spain, poſſeſſed a veſſel larger and more beautiful than the largeſt 
and moſt beautiful of ours; for this honour I would always adminiſter to the pride of 
our ſailors, who ſhould challenge it from all their neighbours with truth and ſucceſs. 
And ſure I am that not our honeſt tars alone, but every inhabitant of this iſland, may 
exult in the compariſon, when he conſiders the king of Great-Britain as a maritime 
prince, in en to any other prince in Europe; but I am not fo certain that the 

me idea of ſuperiority will reſult from comparing our land-forces with thoſe of many 
other crowned heads. In numbers, they all far exceed us, and in the goodneſs and ſplen · 
dor of their troops, many nations, particularly the Germans and French, and perhaps 
the Dutch, caſt us at a diſtance ; for, however we may flatter ourſelves with the Edwards 
and Henrys of former ages, the change of the whole art of war ſince thoſe days, by 
which the advantage of perſonal ſtrength is, in a manner, egtirely loſt, hath produced a 
change in military affairs to the advantage of our enemies. As for our ſucceſſes in later 
days, if they were not entirely owing to the ſuperior genius of our general, they were 
not a little due to the ſuperior force of his money. Indeed, if we ſhould arraign mar- 
ſhal Saxe of oſtentation, when he ſhewed his army, drawn up, to our captive general, 
the day after the battle of La Val, we cannot ſay that the oſtentation was entirely vain ; 
ſince he certainly ſhewed him an army, which had not been often equalled, either in the 
number or goodneſs of the troops, and which, in thoſe reſpects, ſo far exceeded ours, 
that none can ever caſt any reflexion on the brave young prince who could not reap the 
lawrels of conqueſt in that day; but his retreat will be always mentioned as an addition 
to his glory. | 

In = . the caſe is entirely the reverſe, and it muſt be our own fault if it doth 
not continue ſo; for continue ſo it will, as long as the flouriſhing ſtate of our trade 
ſhall ſupport it, and this ſupport it can never want, till our legiſlature ſhall ceaſe to give 
ſufficient attention to the protection of our trade, and our magiſtrates want ſufficient 
power, ability, and honeſty to execute the laws: a circumſtance not to be apprehended, 
as it cannot happen, till our ſenates and our benches ſhall be filled with the blindeſt igno- 
rance, or with the blackeſt corruption, 
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Beſides the ſhips in the docks, we ſaw many on the water: the yatchts are ſights of 
great parade, and the king's body yatcht, is, I believe, unequalled in any country, for 
convenience as well as magnificence; both which are conſulted in building and equipping 
her with the moſt exquiſite art and workmanſhip. 

We ſaw likewiſe ſeveral Indiamen juſt returned from their voyage. Theſe are, I be- 
lieve,. the largeſt and fineſt veſſels which are any where employed in commercial affairs. 
The colliers, likewiſe, which are very numerous, and even afſemble in fleets, are ſhip; 
of great bulk; and, if we deſcend to thoſe uſed in the American, African, and Euro. 

an trades, and paſs through thoſe which viſit our own coaſts, to the ſmall craft that lie 

tween Chatham and the Tower, the whole forms a moſt pleaſing object to the eye, 
as well as highly warming to the heart of an Engliſhman, who has any degree of love 
for his country, or can recognize any effect of the patriot in his conſtitution. 
L aſtly, the Royal Hoſpital of Greenwich, which preſents ſo delightful a front to the 
water, and doth ſuch honour at once to its builder and the nation, to the great ſkill and 
ingenuity of the one, and to the no leſs ſenſible gratitude of the other, very properly 
cloſes the account of this ſcene ; which may well appear romantic to thoſe who have nor 
_ themſelves ſeen, that, in this one inſtance, truth and reality are capable, perhaps, of ex- 
 ceeding the power of fiction. 

When we had paſt by Greenwich, we ſaw only two or three gentlemen's houſes, all of 
very moderate account, till we reached Graveſend ; theſe are all on the Kentiſh ſhore, 
which affords a much drier, wholeſomer and pleaſanter ſituation than doth that of its 
oppolite, Eſſex. This circumſtance, I own, is ſomewhat ſurpriſing to me; when I re- 
flect on the numerous villas that crowd the river, from Chelſea upwards as far as Shep- 
perton, where the narrower channel affords not half ſo noble a proſpect, and where the 
continual ſucceſſion of the ſmall craft, like the frequent repetition of all things, which 
have nothing in them great, beautiful, or admirable, tire the eye, and give us diſtaſte 
and averſion inſtead of pleaſure. With ſome of theſe ſituations, ſuch as Barnes, Mort- 
lake, &c. even the ſhore of Eſſex might contend, not upon very unequal terms; but, 
on the Kentith borders, there are many ſpots to be choſen by the builder, which might 
my claim the preference over almoſt the very fineſt of thoſe in Middleſex and 

urrey. \ 

How ſhall we account for this depravity in taſte ? for, ſurely, there are none ſo very 
mean and contemptible, as to bring the pleaſure of ſeeing a number of little wherries, 
gliding along after one another, in competition with what we enjoy, in viewing a ſuc— 
ceſſion of ſhips, with all their fails expanded to the winds, bounding over the waves be- 

fore. us. 

And here I cannot paſs by another obſervation on the deplorable want of taſte in our 

enjoyments, which we ſhew by almoſt totally neglecting the purſuit of what ſeems to me 
the higheſt degree of amuſement : this is, the ſailing ourſelves in little veſſels of our own, 
contrived only for our caſe and accommodation, to which ſuch ſituations of our villas, as 
I have recommended, would be ſo convenient and even neceſſary. 
This amuſement, I confeſs, if enjoyed in any perfection, would be of the expenſive 
kind; but ſuch expence would not exceed the reach of a moderate fortune, and would 
fall very ſhort of the prices which are daily paid for pleaſures of a far inferior rate. I he 
truth, | believe, is, that failing in the manner I have juſt mentioned, is a pleaſure rather 
unknown, or unthought of, than rejected by thoſe who have experienced it; unleſs, per- 
haps, the apprehenſion of danger, or ſea ſickneſs, may be ſuppoſed, by the timorous 
and delicate, to make too large deductions; inſiſting, that all their enjoyments ſhall come 
to them pure and unmixed, and being ever ready to cry out, 


I ocet empta dolore voluptas. 
I | 


This, 
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This, however, was my preſent caſe ; for the eaſe and lightneſs which I felt from my 


* tapping, the gaiety of the morning, the pleaſant ſailing with wind and tide, and the many 


agreeable objects with which I was conſtantly entertained during the whole way, were all 
ſuppreſſed and overcome by the Tingle conſideration of my wife's pain, which continued 
inceſſantly to torment her till we came to an anchor, when I diſpatched a meſſenger in 
great haſte, for the beſt reputed -operator in Graveſend. A ſurgeon of ſome eminence 
now appeared, who did not decline tooth-drawing, though he certainly would have been 
offended with the appellation of tooth-drawer, no leſs than his brethren, the members of 
that venerable body, would be with that of barber, ſince the late ſeparation between 
thoſe long united companies, by which, if the ſurgeons have gained much, the barbers 
are ſuppoſed to have loſt very little. 

This able and careful perſon (for fo I ſincerely believe he is) after examining the guilty 
tooth, declared, that it was ſuch a rotten ſhell, and ſo placed at the very remoteſt end of 
the upper jaw, where it was, in a manner, covered and ſecured by a large, fine, firm 
tooth, that he deſpaired of his power of drawing it. q 

He ſaid, indeed, more to my wife, and uſed more rhetoric to difſuade her from having 
it drawn, than is generally employed to perſuade young ladies, to prefer $ pain of three 
moments to one of three months continuance ; eſpecially, if thoſe young ladies happen 
to be paſt forty and fifty years of age, when, by ſubmitting to ſupport a racking tor- 
ment, the only good circumſtance attending which is, *tis ſo ſhort, that ſcarce one in a 
thouſand can cry out, I feel it, they are to do a violence to their charms, and loſe one of 
thoſe beautiful holders, with which alone Sir Courtly Nice declares, a lady can ever lay 
hold of his heart. | 

He ſaid at laſt ſo much, and ſeemed to reaſon fo juſtly, that I came over to his ſide, 
and aſſiſted him in prevailing on my wife (for it was no eaſy matter) to reſolve on keeping 


her tooth a little longer, and to apply to palliatives only for relief. Theſe were opium 


applied to the tooth, and bliſters behind the ears. 

Whilſt we were at dinner this day, in the cabin, on a ſudden the window on one ſide 
was beat into the room, with a craſh, as if a twenty-pounder had been diſcharged among 
us. We were all alarmed at the ſuddenneſs of the accident, for which, however, we 
were ſoon able to account : for the ſaſh, which was ſhivered all to pieces, was purſued 
into the middle of the cabin by the bowſprit of a little ſhip, called a cod-ſmack, the maſ- 
ter of which made us amends for running (careleſly at beſt) againſt us, and injuring the 
ſhip, in the ſea way ; that is to ſay, by damning us all to hell, and uttering ſeveral pious 
wilhes that it had done us much more milchief. All which were anſwered in their own 
kind and phraſe by our men; between whom, and the other crew, a dialogue of oaths 


and ſcurrility was carried on, as long as they continued in each other's hearing, 


Ic is difficult, I think, to aſſign a ſatisfactory reaſon why ſailors in general ſhould, of all 
others, think themſelves entirely diſcharged from the common bands of humanity, and 
ſhould ſeem to glory in the language and behaviour of ſavages? They ſee more of the 
world, and have, moſt of them, a more erudite education, than is the portion of land- 
men of their degree. Nor do I believe that in any country they viſit (Holland itſelf. not 
excepted) they can ever find a parallel to what daily paſſes on the river Thames. Is it 
that they think true courage (for they are the braveſt fell ws upon earth) inconſiſtent with 
all the gentleneſs of a humane carriage, and that the contempt of civil order ſprings up 


in minds but little cultivated at the ſame time, and from the ſame principles, with the 


contempt of danger and death? Is it——? In ſhort, it is ſo; and how it comes to be 
ſo, I leave to form a queſtion in the Robin Hood ſociety, or to be propounded for ſolu- 
tion among the ænigmas in the Woman's Almanack for the next year, 
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Monday, July 1. This day Mr. Welch took his leave of me after dinner, as did a young 


lady of her ſiſter, who was proceeding with my wife to Liſbon. They both ſet out toge- 
ther in a poſt-chaiſe for London. 


Soon after their departure, our cabin where my wife and I were ſitting together, was 


viſited by two ruffians, whoſe appearance greatly correſponded with that of the ſheriff's, 


or rather the knight marſhal's bailiffs. One of theſe, eſpecially, who ſeemed to affect a 
more than ordinary degree of rudeneſs and inſolence, came in without any kind of cere- 
mony, with a broad gold lace on his hat, which was cocked with much military fierceneſs 
on his head. An inkhorn at his buttonhole, and ſome papers in his hand, ſufficiently aſ- 
ſured me what he was, and I aſked him if he and his companion were not cuſtom-houſe 
officers; he anſwered with ſufficient dignity, that they were, as an information which he 
ſeemed to conclude would ſtrike the hearer with awe, and ſuppreſs all further enquiry, 


but, on the contrary, I proceeded to aſk of what rank he was in the Cuſtom-houſe, and 


receiving an anſwer from his companion, as I remember, that the gentleman was a riding 
ſurveyor ; I replied that he might be a riding ſurveyor, but could be no gentleman, for 
that none who had any title to that denomination, would break into the preſence of a lady, 
without any apology, or even moving his hat. He then took his covering from his head, 
and laid it on the table, ſaying, he aſked pardon, and blamed the mate, who ſhould, he 
ſaid, have informed him if any perſons of diſtinction were below. I told him, he might 


—gueſs by our appearance- (which, perhaps, was rather more than could be ſaid with the 


ſtricteſt adherence to truth) that he was before a gentleman and lady, which ſhould teach 
him to be very civil in his behaviour, though we ſhould not happen to be of that number 
whom the world calls people of faſhion and diſtinction. However, I ſaid, that as he 


' ſeemed ſenſible of his error, and had aſked pardon, the lady would permit him to put his 


hat on again, if he choſe it. This he refuſed with ſome degree of ſurlineſs, and failed not 
to pi me that, if I ſhould condeſcend to become more gentle, he would ſoon grow 
more rude. | 

I now renewed a Reflexion, which I have often ſeen occaſion to make, that there is no- 
thing ſo incongruous in nature as any kind of power, with lowneſs of mind and of abi- 
lity, and that there is nothing more deplorable than the want of truth in the whimſical 
notion of Plato; who tells us that Saturn, well knowing the ſtate of human affairs, 
gave us kings and rulers, not of human, but divine original; for as we make not ſhep- 
© herds of ſheep, nor oxherds of oxen, nor goatherds of goats; but place ſome of our 


* own kind over all, as being better and fitter to govern them: in the ſame manner, were 


* demons by the Divine Love, ſet over us, as a race of beings of a ſuperior order to men, 
and who, with great eaſe to themſelves, might regulate our affairs, and eſtabliſh peace, 
* modeſty, freedom, and juſtice. And totally deſtroying all ſedition, might complete 
the happineſs of the human race. So far, at leaſt, may even now be ſaid with truth, 
* that in all ſtates which are under the government of mere man, without any divine aſ- 
© ſiſtance, there is nothing but labour and miſery to be found. From what I have ſaid 
therefore, we n. ay at leaſt learn, with our utmoſt endeavours, to imitate the Saturnian 
« inſtitution; borrowing all aſſiſtance from our immortal part, while we pay to this the 
* ſtrifteſt obedience, we ſhould form both our private œconomy, and public policy, from 
its dictates. By this diſpenſation of our immortal minds, we are to eſtabliſh a law, and 

to call it by that name. Bur if any government be in the hands of a ſingle N of 
the few, or of the many; and ſuch governor or governors ſhall abandon himſelf or them- 
ſelves to the unbridled purſuit of the wildeſt pleaſures or deſires, unable to reſtrain any 
paſſion, but poſſeſſed with an inſatiable bad diſeaſe ; if ſuch ſhall attempt to govern ; 
and at the ſame time to trample on all laws, there can be no means of Preſervation left 

for the wretched people.“ Plato de Leg. lib. iv. p. 713. c. 514. edit. Serrani. 


* 
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It is true that Plato is here treating of the higheſt of ſovereign power in a ſtate; but it 
is as true, that his obſervations are general, and may be applied to all inferior powers: 
and, indeed, every ſubordinate degree is immediately derived from the higheſt; and as it 
is equally protected by the ſame force, and ſanctifyed by the ſame authority, is alike dan- 
gerous to the well-being of the ſubject. 

Of all powers, perhaps, there is none ſo ſanctified and protected, as this which is under 
our preſent conſideration. So numerous, indeed, and ſtrong are the ſanctions given to it 
by many acts of e that having once eſtabliſhed the laws of cuſtoms on merchan- 
dize, it ſeems to have been the ſole view of the legiſlature to ſtrengthen the hands, and to 
protect the perſons of the officers, who became eſtabliſhed by thoſe laws ; many of whom 
are ſo far from bearing any reſemblance to the Saturnian inſtitution, and to be choſen from 
a degree of beings ſuperior to the reſt of human race, that they ſometimes ſeem induſtri- 
ouſly picked out of the loweſt and vileſtorders of mankind. 

ere is, indeed, nothing fo uſeful to man in general, nor ſo beneficial to particular ſo- 
cieties and individuals, as trade. This is that alma mater, at whole plentiful breaſt all 
mankind are nouriſhed. It is true, like other parents, ſhe is not always equally indulgent 
to all her children; but though ſhe gives to her favourites a vaſt proportion of redundancy 
and ſuperfluity, there are very few whom ſhe refuſes to ſupply with the conveniencies, and 
none with the neceſſaries of life. | 

Such a benefactreſs as this muſt naturally be beloved by mankind in general; it would 
be wonderful, therefore, if her intereſt was not conſidered by them, and protected from the 
fraud and violence of ſome of her rebellious offspring, who coveting more than their ſhare, 
or more than ſhe thinks proper to allow them, are daily employed in meditating miſchief 
againſt her, and in endeavouring to ſteal from their brethren thoſe ſhares which this great 
alma mater had allowed them, 

At length our governor came on board, and about (ix in the evening we weighed anchor, 
and fell down to the Nore, whither our paſſage was extremely pleaſant, the evening 
being very delightful, the moon juſt paſt the full, and both wind and tide favourable 
to us. 

TNueſday, Ju 2. This morning we again ſet fail under all the PII we had enjoyed 
the evening before : this day we left the ſhore of Eſſex, and coaſted along Kent, paſſing 
by the pleaſant iſland of Thanet, which is an iſland, and that of Sheppy, which is not an 
iſland, and about three o'clock, the wind being now full in our teeth, we came to an an- 
chor in the Downs, within two miles of Deal. My wife, having ſuffered intolerable pain 
from her tooth, again renewed her reſolution of having it drawn, and another ſurgeon was 
ſent for from Deal, but with no better ſucceſs than the former. He likewiſe declined the 
operation, for the ſame reaſon which had been aſſigned by the former: however, ſuch was. 
her reſolution, backed with pain, that he was obliged to make the attempt, which con- 
cluded more in honour of his judgment, than of his operation; for after having put my 
pou wife to inexpreſſible torment, he was obliged to leave her tooth in ſtatu quo; and ſhe 

d now the comfortable proſpect of a long fit of pain, which might have laſted her whole 
voyage, without any poſſibility of relief. 

In theſe pleaſing ſenſations, of which I had my juſt ſhare, nature, overcome with fa- 
tigue, about eight in the evening reſigned her to reſt; a circumſtance which. would have 
given me * could I have known how to employ thoſe ſpirits which were 
raiſed by it : but unfortunately for me, I was left in a diſpoſition of enjoying an agree- 
able hour, without the aſſiſtance of a companion, which has always appeared to me ne- 
ceſſary to ſuch —_ my daughter and her companion were both retired ſea- ſick to 


bed; the other ngers were a rude ſchool-boy of fourteen years old, and an. illiterate 
Portu- 
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Portugueſe friar, who underſtood no language but his own, in which I had not the leaſt 
ſmattering. The captain was the only perſon left, in whoſe converſation I might indulge 
myſelf ; but unluckily, beſides a total ignorance of every thing in the world Kon a ſhip, 
he had the misfortune of being ſo deaf, that to make him hear, I will not fay under- 
ſtand, my words, I muſt run the riſque of conveying them to the ears of my wife, who, 
though in another room (called, 1 think, the ſtate-room ; being indeed a moſt ſtately 
apartment capable of containing one human body in length, if not very tall, and three 
bodies in breadth) lay aſleep within a yard of me. In this ſituation neceſſity and choice 
were one and the ſame thing; the captain and I ſat down together to a ſmall bowl of 
punch, over which we both ſoon fell taſt aſleep, and ſo conchuded the evening. 


Wedneſday, Fuly 3. This morning I awaked at four o'clock, for my diſtemper ſeldom 
ſuffered me to ſleep later. I E got up, and had the pleaſure of enjoying the ſight 
of a tempeſtuous ſea for four 


ours before the captain was ſtirring; for he loved to in- 
dulge himſelf in morning ſlumbers, which were attended with a wind muſick, much 
more agreeable to the performers than to the hearers, eſpecially ſuch as have, as I had, 
the privilege of ſicting in the orcheſtra. At eight o'clock the captain roſe, and ſent his 
boat on ſhore, I ordered my man likewiſe to go in it, as my diſtemper was not of that 
kind which entirely deprives us of appetite. Now, though the captain had well victual- 
led his ſhip with all manner of ſalt proviſions for the voyage, and had added great quan- 
tities of freſh ſtores, particularly of vegetables at Graveſend, ſuch as beans and peas, 
which had been on board only two days, and had, poſſibly, not been gathered above two 
more, I apprehended I could provide better for myſelf at Deal, than the ſhip's ordinary 
ſeemed to promiſe. 1 accordingly ſent for freſh proviſions of all kinds from the ſhore, in 
order to put off the evil day of ſtarving as long as poſſible. My man returned with moſt 
of the articles I ſent for, and | now thought myſelf in a condition of living a week on 
my own proviſions I therefore ordered my own dinner, which I wanted nothing but a 
cook to dreſs, and a proper fire to dreſs it at; but thoſe were not to be had, nor indeed 
any addition to my roaſt mutton, except. the pleaſure of the captain's company, with 
that of the other paſſengers ; for my wife continued the whole day in a ſtate of dozing, 
and my other females, whoſe ſickneſs did not abate by the rolling of the ſhip at anchor, 
ſeemed more inclined to empty their ſtomachs than to fill them. Thus J paſſed the whole 
day (except about an hour at dinner) by myſelf, and the evening concluded with the 
captain as the preceding one had done; one comfortable piece of news he communicated 
to me, which was, that he had no doubt of a proſperous wind in the morning; but as he 
did not divulge the reaſons of this confidence, and as I ſaw none myſelf beſides the wind 
being directly oppoſite, my faith in this prophecy was not ſtrong enough to build any 
great hopes upon. 

Thurſday, Fuly 4. This morning, however, the captain ſeemed reſolved to fulfil his 
own predictions, whether the wiad would or no; he accordingly weighed anchor, and 
taking the advantage of the tide, when the wind was not very boiſterous, he hoifted his 
ſails, and, as if his power had been no leſs abſolute over Eolus than it was over Neptune, 
he forced the wind to blow him on in its own deſpight. 

But as all men who have ever been at ſea, well know how weak ſuch attempts are, 
and want no authorities of Scripture to prove, that the moſt abſolute power of a captain 


of a ſhip is very contemptible in the wind's eye, fo did it befal our noble commander; 


who having ftruggled with the wind three or four hours, was obliged to give over, 
and loſt, in a few minutes, all chat he had been ſo long a gaining; in ſhort, we re- 
turned to our farmer ſtation, and once more caſt anchor in the neighbourhood of 


Deal. 


; Here, 
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Here, though we lay near the ſhore, that we might promiſe ourſelves all the emolu- 
ment which could be derived from it, we found ourſelves deceived ; and that we might 
with as much conveniency be out of the ſight of land; for, except when the captain 
launched forth his own boat, which he did always with great reluctance, we were inca- 
pable of procuring any thing from Deal, but at a price too exorbitant, and beyond the 
reach even of modern luxury; the fair of a boat from Deal, which lay at two miles diſ- 
tance, being at leaſt three half crowns, and if we had been in any diſtreſs for it, as many 
half guineas ; for theſe good people conſider the ſea as a large common, appendant to 
their manor, in which, when they find any of their fellow creatures impounded, they 


conclude, that they have a full right of making them pay at their own diſcretion for their 
deliverance : to fay the truth, whether it be that men, who live on the ſea-ſhore, are of 


an amphibious kind, and do not entirely partake of human nature, or whatever elle may 
be the reaſon, they are ſo far from taking any ſhare in the diſtreſſes of mankind, or of 
being moved with any compaſſion for them, that they look upon them as bleſſings 
ſhowered down from above; and which the more they improve to their own uſe, the 
greater is th ir gratitude and piety. - Thus at Graveſend, a ſculler requires a ſhilling for 
going leſs way than he would row in London for three pence; and, at Deal, a boat often 
brings more profit in a day, than it can produce in London in a week, or, perhaps, in a 


month; in both places, the owner of the boat founds his demand on the neceſſity - and 


diſtreſs of one, who ſtands more or leſs in abſolute want of his aſſiſtance; and with the 


urgency of theſe, always riſes in the exorbitancy of his demand, without ever conſider- 


ing, that, from theſe very circumſtances, the power or eaſe of gratifying ſuch demand 
is in like proportion leſſened, Now, as I am unwilling that ſome concluſions, which may 
be, I am aware, too juſtly drawn from theſe obſervations, ſhould be imputed to human 


nature in general, I have endeavoured to account for them in a way more conſiſtent with 
the goodnels and dignity of that nature: however it be, it ſeems a little to reflect on 


the governors of ſuch monſters, that they do not take ſome means to reſtrain theſe im- 


poſitions, and prevent them from triumphing any longer in the miſeries of thoſe, who 


are, in many circumſtances at leaſt, their fellow creatures, and conſidering the diſtreſſes 
of a wretched ſeaman, from his being wrecked to his being barely wind bound, as a 
bleſſing ſent among them from above, and calling it by that blaſphemous name. | 
Friday, Fuly 5. This day l ſent a ſervant on board a man of war, that was ſtationed 
here, with my compliments to the captain, to repreſent to him the diſtreſs of the ladies, 
and to deſire the favour of his long-boat to conduct us to Dover, at about ſeven miles 
diſtance ; and, at the ſame time, preſumed to make uſe of a great lady's name, the wife 
of the firſt lord commiſſioner of the admiralty; who would, I told him, be pleated 


with any kindneſs ſhewn by him towards us in our miſerable condition. And this I am /) 


convinced was true, from the humanity of the lady, though ſhe was entirely unknown 
to me. 


The captain returned a verbal anſwer to a long letter; acquainting me, that what 1 


deſired could not be complied with, it being a favour not in his power to grant. This 
might be, and I ſuppoſe was true; but it is as true, that if he was able to write, and 
had pen, ink, and paper aboard, he might have ſent a written anſwer, and that it was 
the part of a gentleman fo to have done; but this is a character ſeldom maintained on 
the watery element, eſpecially by thoſe who exerciſe any power on it. Every commander 
of a veſſel here ſeems to think himſelf entirely free from all thoſe rules =" decency and 
civility, which direct and reſtrain the conduct of the members of a ſociety on ſhore ; 
and each, claiming abſolute dominion in his little wooden world, rules by his own laws 
and his owa diſcretion. 1 do not, indeed, know ſo pregnant an inſtance of the dange- 
rous conſe. uences of abſolute power, and it's aptneſs to intoxicate the mind, as that of 


thoſe 
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thoſe petty tyrants, who become ſuch in a moment, from very well - diſpoſed and ſocial 
members of that communion, in which they affect no ſuperiority, but live in an orderly 
ſtate of legal ſubjection with their fellow- citizens. 

Saturday, July 6. This morning our commander, declaring he was ſure the wind would 
change, took the advantage of an ebbing tide, and weighed his anchor. His aſſurance, 
however, had the ſame completion, and his endeavours the ſame ſucceſs, with his for- 
mer trial; and he was ſoon obliged to return once more to his old quarters. Juſt be. 
fore we let go our anchor, a ſmall ſloop, rather than ſubmit to yield us an inch of way, 
ran foul of our ſhip, and carried off her bowſprit. This obſtinate frolic would have coſt 
thoſe aboard the ſloop very dear, if our ſteerſman had not been too generous to exert 
his ſuperiority, the certain conſequence of which would have been the immediate ſink- 
ing of the other. This contention of the inferior, with a might capable of cruſhing it 
in an inſtant, may ſeem to argue no ſmall ſhare of folly or madneſs, as well as of impu- 
dence z but I am convinced there is very little danger in it: contempt is a port to which 
the pride of man ſubmits to fly with reluctance, but thoſe who are within it are always 
in a place of the moſt aſſured ſecurity ; for whoſoever throws away his ſword, prefers, 
indeed, a leſs honourable, but much ſafer means of avoiding danger, than he who de- 
fends himſelf with it. And here we ſhall offer another diſtinction, of the truth of which 
much reading and experience have well convinced us, that as in the moſt abſolute go- 
vernments, there is a regular progreſſion of ſlavery downwards, from the top to the bot- 
tom, the miſchief of which is ſeldom felt with any great force and bitterneſs, but by the 
next immediate degree ; ſo in the moſt diffolute and anarchical ſtates, there 1s as regular 
an aſcent of what 1s called rank or condition, which is always laying hold of the head 
of him, who is advanced but one ſtep higher on the ladder, who might, if he did not 
too much deſpiſe ſuch efforts, kick his purſuer head-long to the bottom. We will con- 
clude this digreſſion with one general and ſhort obſervation, which will, perhaps, ſet the 
whole matter in a Elearer light than the longeſt and moſt laboured hzrangue. Whereas 
envy of all things moſt expoſes us to danger from others; ſo, contempt of all things belt 
ſecures us from them. And thus, while the dungcart and the ſloop are always medi- 
rating miſchief againſt the coach and the ſhip, and throwing themſelves deſignedly in 
their-way, the latter conſider only their own ſecurity, and are not aſhamed to break the 
road, and let the other paſs by them. 

Monday, July 8: Having paſt our Sunday without any thing remarkable, unleſs the 
catching a great number of whitings in the afternoon may b thought ſo; we now ſet 
fail on Monday at fix o'clock, with a little variation of wind ; but this was fo very little, 
and the breeze itſelf ſo ſmall, that the tide waz our beſt, and indeed almoſt our only 
friend. This conducted us along the ſhort remainder of the Kentiſh ſhore. Here we 
paſt that cliff of Dover, which makes ſo tremendous a figure in Shakeſpear, and which, 
whoever reads without being giddy, muſt, according to Mr. Addiſon's obſervation, 
have either a very good head, or a very bad one; but, which, whoever contracts any 
ſuch ideas from the fight of, muſt have, at leaſt, a poetic, if not a Shakeſpearian genius. 
In truth, mountains, rivers, heroes, and gods owe great part of their exiſtence to the 
poets ; and Greece and Italy do fo plentifully abound in the former, becauſe they fur- 
niſhed ſo glorious a number of the latter; who, while they beſtowed * immortality on 
every little hillock and blind ſtream, left the nobleſt rivers and mountains in the world 
to ſhare the ſame obſcurity with the eaſtern and weſtern poets, in which they are cele- 
brated. | _ 

This evening we beat the ſea off Suſſex, in fight of Dungeneſs, with much more plea- 
ſure than progreſs; for the weather was almoſt a perfect calm, and the moon, which was 
almot at the full, ſcarce ſuffered a ſingle cloud to veil her from our fight. ' > 
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Tueſday, Wedneſday, July 9, 10. Theſe two days we had much the ſame fine wea- 
ther, and made much the ſame way ; but, in the evening of the latter day, a pretty 
freſh le ſprung up, at N. N.. which brought us by the morning in ſight of the 
lle of Wight. | 

Thurſday, July 11. This gale continued till towards noon ; when the eaſt end of the 
iſland bore but little a-head of us. The captain ſwaggered, and declared he would 
keep the ſea; but the wind got the better of him, ſo that about three he gave up the 
victory, and, making a ſudden tack, ſtood in for the ſhore, paſſed by Spithead and Portſ- 
mouth, and came to an anchor at a place called Ryde on the iſland. 

A moſt tragical incident fell out this day at ſea. While the ſhip was under fail, but 
making, as will appear, no great way, a kitten, one of four of the feline inhabitants of the 


cabin, fell from the window into the water : an alarm was immediately given to the cap- 


tain, who was then upon deck, and received it with the utmoſt concern and many bitter 
oaths. He immediately gave orders to the ſteerſman in favour of the poor thing, as he 
called it; the fails were inſtantly ſlackened, and all hands, as the phraſe is, employed to 
recover the poor animal. I was, I own, extremely ſurpriſed at all this; leſs, indeed, at 
the captain's extreme tenderneſs, than at his conceiving any poſſibility of ſucceſs ; for, if 

uſs had had nine thouſand, inſtead of nine lives, I concluded they had been all loſt. 

he boatſwain, however, had more ſanguine hopes; for, having ſtript himſelf of his 
jacket, breeches, and ſhirt, he leapt boldly into the water, and, to my great aſtoniſhment, 
in a few minutes, returned to the ſhip, bearing the motionleſs animal in his mouth. 


Nor was this, I obſerved, a matter of ſuch great difficulty as it appeared to my igno- | 


rance, and poſſibly may ſeem to that of my freſh water reader: the kitten was now ex- 
poſed to air and ſun on the deck, where its life, of which it retained no ſymptoms, was 
deſpaired of by all, | | ERS 

The captain's humanity, if I may ſo call it, did not fo totally deſtroy his philoſophy, 
as to make him yield himſelf. up to affliction on this melancholy occaſion. - Having felt 
his loſs like a man, he reſolved to ſhew he could bear it like one; and, having declared, 
he had rather have loſt a caſk of rum or brandy, betook himſelf to threſhing at back- 

mon with the Portugueſe friar, in which innocent amuſement they had paſſed about 
two thirds of their time. 

But, as I have, perhaps, a little too wantonly endeavoured to raiſe the tender paſſtons 
of my readers, in this narrative, I ſhould think myſelf unpardonable if I concluded it, 
without giving them the ſatisfaction of hearing that the kitten at laſt recovered, to the 
great joy of the good captain; but to the great diſappointment of ſome of the ſailors, 
who aſſerted that the drowning a cat was the very ſureſt way of raiſing a favourable 
wind: a ſuppoſition of which, though we have heard ſeveral plauſible accounts, we will 
not preſume to aſſign the true original reaſon. | 

Friday, July 12. This day our ladies went a-ſhore at Ryde, and drank their afternoon 
tea at an alehouſe there with great ſatisfaction: here they were regaled with freſh cream, 
to which they had been ſtrangers ſince they left the Downs. | 

Saturday, July 13. The wind ſeeming likely to continue in the ſame corner, where it 
had been almoſt conſtantly for two months together, I was perſuaded by my wife to go 
aſhore, and ſtay at Ryde till we failed. I approved the motion much ; for, though I am 
a great lover of the ſea, I now fancied there was more pleaſure in breathing the freſh air 
of the land; but, how to get thither was the queſtion: for, being really that dead lug- 
gage, which I conſidered all paſſengers to be in the beginning of this narrative, and in- 
capable of any bodily motion without external impulſe, it was in vain to leave the ſhip, 
or to determine to do it, without the aſſiſtance of others. In one inſtance, perhaps, the 

Vor. IV. Qqaq living 
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living kipgage'is more difficult to be moved, or removed, than an equal or much ſu- 


jor weight of dead matter; which, if of the brittle kind, may indeed be liable to be 
— through negligence; but this, by proper care, may be almoſt certainly prevented; 
whereas, the fractures to which the living lumps are expoſed, are ſometimes by no cau- 
tion avoidable, and often by no art to be amended. N 
I I was deliberating on the means of conveyance, not ſo much out of the ſhip to the 
boat, as out of a little tottering boat to the land. A matter which, as I had already 
experienced in the Thames, was not extremely eaſy, when to be performed by any other 


limbs than your own. Whilſt I weighed all that could ſuggeſt itſelf on this head, with- 


out ſtrictly examining the merit of the ſeveral ſchemes which were advanced by the cap- 
tain and ſailors, and, indeed, giving no very deep attention even to my wife, who, as 
well as her friend and my daughter, were exerting their tender concern for my eaſe and 
ſafety z fortune, for I am convinced the had a hand in it, ſent me a preſent of a buck, 
a preſent, welcome enough of itſelf, but more welcome on account of the veſſel in which 
it came, being a large hoy, which in ſome places would paſs for a ſhip, and many people 
would go ſome miles to ſee the fight. I was pretty eaſily conveyed on board this hoy, 


but to get from hence to the ſhore was not ſo eaſy a raſk ; for, however ftrange it may 


appear, the water itſelf did not extend fo far; an inſtance which ſeems to explain thoſe 
lines of Ovid. | ou! adi 


1 Oninia Pontus erant, deerant_quoque littora Panto, 


in a leſs tautological ſenſe, than hath generally been imputed to them. | 

In fact, between the ſea and the ſhore, there was, at low water, an impaſſable gulpf, 
if I may fo call it, of deep mud, which could neither be traverſed by walking nor 
ſwimming; ſo that for near one half of the twenty. four hours, Ryde was inacceflable by 
friend or foe, But as the magiſtrates of this place ſeemed more to defire the company 
of the former, than to fear that of the latter, they had begun to make a ſmall cauſeway 
to the low water mark, ſo that foot paſſengers might land whenever they pleaſed; but 
as this work was of a public kind, and would have coſt a large ſum of money, at leaft 
ten Ln, and the magiſtrates, that is to ſay, the church-wardens, the overſeers, con- 
ſable and tithingman, and the principal inhabitants, had every one of them ſome ſeparate 
ſcheme of private intereſt to nee at the expence of the public, they fell out among 
themſelves; and after having thrown away one half of the requiſite:ſum, reſolved at 
leaſt to ſave the other half, and rather be contented to fit down loſers themſelves, than to 
enjoy any benefit which might bring in a greater profit to another. Thus that unanimity 
which is ſo neceſſary in all ablic affairs, became wanting, and every man, from the fear 
of being a bubble to another, was, in reality, a bubble to himſelf. | 

However, as there is ſcarce any difficulty, to which the ſtrength of men, aſſiſted with 
the cunning! of art, is not equal, I was at laſt hoiſted into a ſmall boat, and being rowed 
pretty near the ſhore, was taken up by two ſailors, who waded with me through the mud, 


and placed me in a chair un the land, whence they afterwards conveyed me a quarter of 


a ou _ and brought me to a houſe, which-ſeemed to bid the faireſt for hoſpitality 
ot any m RNyde. 7 0 | 

We brought with us our proviſions from the ſhip, ſo that we wanted nothing but a 
fire to dreſs our dinner, and a room in which we might eat it. In neither of theſe had 


ve any reaſon to * iſappointment, our dinner conſiſting only of beans and 


bacon, and the worſt apartment in his Majeſty's dominions, either at home or abroad, 
being fully fufficient-to-anſwer our preſent ideas' of delicac p. - 
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-  Unluckily, however, we were diſappointed in both; for when we arrived about four 
at our inn, exulting in the hopes of immediately ſeeing our beans ſmoking on the table» 
we had the mortification of ſeeing them on the table indeed, but without that circum- 
ſtance which would have made the ſight agreeable, being in the ſame ftate in which we 
had diſpatched them from our ſhip. | *. 

In excuſe for this delay, though we had exceeded, almoſt purpoſely, the time ap- 
pointed, and our proviſion had arrived three hours before, the miſtreſs of the houſe ac- 
quainted us, that it was not for want of time to dreſs them that they were not ready, 
but for fear of their being cold or over - done before we ſhould come; which ſhe aſſured 
us was much worſe than 32 a few minutes for our dinner. An obſervation fo very 
juſt, that it is impoſſible to find any objection in it ; but, indeed, it was not altogether 
ſo proper at this time: for we had. given the moſt abſolute orders to have them ready at 
four, and had been ourſelves, not without much care and difficulty, moſt exactly punc- 
tual in keeping to the very minute of our appointment. But tradeſmen, inn-keepers, 
and ſervants never care to indulge us in matters contrary to our true intereſt, which they 
always know better than ourſelves, nor can any bribes corrupt them to go out of their 
way, Whilſt they are conſulting our good in our own deſpight. | ET 

Our diſappointment in the other particular, in defiance of our humility, as it was 
more extraordinary, was more provoking. In ſhort, Mrs. Francis (for that was the 
name of the good woman of the houſe) no ſooner received the news of our intended ar- 
rival, than ſhe conſidered more the gentility, than the humanity of her gueſts, and ap- 
plied herſelf not to that which kindles, but to that which extinguiſhes fire, and, forget- 
ting to put on her pot, fell to waſhing her houſe. 

As the meſſenger who had brought my veniſon was impatient to be diſpatched, I or- 
dered it to be brought and laid on the table, in the room where I was ſeated; and the 
table not being large enough, one ſide, and that a very bloody one, was laid on the 
brick floor. "Taka ordered Mrs. Francis to be called in, in order to give her inſtructions 
concerning it; in particular, what I would have roaſted, and what baked ; concluding 
that ſhe would be highly pleaſed with the proſpe& of ſo much money being ſpent in her 
houſe, as ſhe 42 now reaſon to expect, if the wind continued only a few days 
longer to blow from the ſame points whence it had blown for ſeveral weeks paſt. 

1 ſoon ſaw cauſe, I muſt confeſs, to deſpiſe my own ſagacity. Mrs. Francis hav- 
ing received her orders, without IG any anſwer, ſnatched the ſide from the floor, 
which remained ſtained with blood, and bidding a ſervant take up that on the table, left 
the room with no pleaſant countenance, muttering to herſelf, that had *ſhe known the litter 
* which was to have been made, ſhe would not have taken ſuch pains to waſh her houſe 
that morning, If this was gentility, much good may it do ſuch gentlefolks, for her 
part ſhe had no notion of it a 

From theſe murmurs I received two hints. The one, that it was not from a miſtake of 
gur inclination that the good woman had ſtarved us, but from 8 conſulting her own 

dignity, or rather, perhaps, her vanity, to which our hunger was offered up as a ſacrifice. 
- The other, that I was now fitting in a damp room; a circumſtance, though it had hither- 
. to eſcaped my notice, from the colour of the bricks, which was by no means to be neg- 

lected in a valetudinary ſtate. | 
My wife, who, beſides diſcharging excellently well her own, and all the tender offices be- 
coming the female character; who, beſides being a faithful friend, an amiable companion, 
and a dender nurſe, could likewiſe ſupply the wants of a decrepid huſband, and occaſion- 
2 ally perform his part, had, before this, diſcovered the immoderate attention to neatneſs 
in Mrs, Francis, and provided againſt . conſequences. She had found, though not 
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under the ſame roof, a very ſnug apartment belonging to Mr. Francis, and which had 
8 the mop by his wite's being ſatisfied it could not poſſibly be viſited by gentle. 
olks. | 

This was a dry, warm, oaken floored barn, lined on both ſides with wheaten ſtraw, 
and opening at one end into a green field, and a beautiful proſpect. Here, without 
heſitation, ſhe ordered the cloth to be laid, and came haftily to ſnatch me from work 
perils by water than the common dangers of the ſea. | 

Mrs. Francis, who could not truſt her own ears, or could not believe a footman in fo 


extraordinary a phenomenon, followed my wife, and aſked her if ſhe had indeed or- 


dered the cloth to be laid in the barn: ſhe anſwered in the affirmative; upon which Mrs. 
Francis declared ſhe would not diſpute. her pleaſure, but it was the firſt time, ſhe be- 
lieved, that quality had ever preferred a barn to a houſe. She ſhewed at the ſame time 
the moſt pregnant marks of contempt, and again lamented the labour fhe had under- 
gone, through her ignorance of the abſurd taſte of her gueſts. : | 

At length we were ſeated in one of the moſt pleaſant ſpots, I believe, in the kingdom, 


and were regaled with our beans and bacon, in which there was nothing deficient but 
the quantity. This defect was, however, ſo deplorable, that we had conſumed our 
whole diſh, before we had viſibly leſſened our hunger. We now waited with impatience 


the arrival of our ſecond courſe, which neceſſity and not luxury had dictated. This was 


2 joint of mutton which Mrs. Francis had been ordered to provide; but when being tired 
with expectation, we ordered our ſervants 10 ſee for ſomething elſe, we were informed that 


there was nothing elſe ; on which Mrs. Francis being ſummoned, declared there was no 


ſuch thing as mutton to be had at Ryde. When I exprefſed ſome aſtoniſhment at their 


having no butcher in a village fo ſituated, ſhe anſwered they had à very good one, and 


one that killed all ſorts of meat in ſealon, beef two or three times a year, and mutton 
the whole year round; but that it being then beans and peaſe time, he killed no meat, 


by reaſon he was ſure of not ſelling it. This ſhe had not thought worthy of communi- 
cation, any more than that there lived a fiſherman at next door, who was then provided 
with plenty of ſoals, and whitings, and lobſters, far ſuperior to thoſe which adorn 3 
city-feaſt. This diſcovery being made by accident, we completed the beſt, the pleaſanteſt. 
and the merrieſt meal, with more appetite, more real, ſolid luxury, and more feſtivity, 


than was ever ſeen in an entertainment at White's, 
It may be wondered at, perhaps, that Mrs. Francis ſhould be ſo negligent of provid- 


ing for her gueſts, as ſhe may ſeem to be thus inattentive to her own intereſt : but this 
was not the caſe; for having clapt a poll-tax on our heads at our arrival, and determined 


at what price to diſcharge our bodies from her houſe, the leſs ſhe ſuffered any other to 
ſhare in the levy, the clearer it came into her own pocket; and that it was better to get 


twelve pence in a ſhilling than ten pence, which latter would be the caſe if ſhe afforded 


us fiſh at any rate. | 
Thus we paſt a moſt agreeable day, owing to good appetites and good humour; two 


. tearty feeders, which will devour with ſatisfaction whatever food you place before them: 
whereas without theſe, the elegance of ere the charde, the perigord - pye, or the 
_<itolan, the veniſon, the turtle, or the cu 


ard, may titillate the throat, but will never 
convey. happineſs to.the heart, or cheerfulneſs to the countenance. 
As the wind appeared ſtill immoveable, my wife propoſed my lying on ſhore. I pre- 


ſently agreed, though in defiance of an act of r x by which perſons wandering 
abroad, and lodging in alehouſes, are decreed to 


rogues and vagabonds z and this too, 

after having been very ſingularly officious in putting that law in execution. 

My wife having reconnoitred the houſe, reported, that there was one room in which 

were two beds. It was concluded, therefore, that ſhe and Harriot ſhould occupy _ 
| | = 
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and 3 take poſſeſſion of the other. She added likewiſe an ingenious recommenda” 
tion of this. room, to one who had ſo long been in a cabin, which it exactly reſembled? 
as it was ſunk down with age on one fide, and was in the form of a ſhip with gun- 
nels to. | | 

For my own part I make little doubt but this apartment was an ancient temple, built 
with the materials of a wreck, and probably dedicated to Neptune, in honour of Tur 
BLes$ING ſent by him to the inhabitants, ſuch bleſſings having, in all ages, been very 
common to them, The timber employed in it confirms this opinion, being ſuch as is 
ſeldom uſed by any but ſhip-builders. I do not find; indeed, any mention of this mat- 
ter in Hern; but, perhaps, its antiquity was too modern to deſerve his notice. Certain 
it is that this iſland of Wight was not an early convert to chriſtianity ; nay, there is ſome 
reaſon to doubt whether it was ever entirely converted. But I have only time to touch 
ſlightly on things of this kind, which, luckily for us, we have a ſociety whoſe peculiar 
profeſſion it is to diſcuſs and develope. | 

Sunday, July 19. This morning early I ſummoned Mrs. Francis, in order to pay her 
the preceding day's account. As I could recolle& only two or three articles, I thought 
there was no neceſſity of pen and ink. In a ſingle inſtance only we had exceeded what 
the law allows gratis to a foot ſoldier on his march, viz. vinegar, ſalt, &c. and dreſſing 
his meat. I found, however, I was miſtaken in my calculation; for when the good wo- 
man attended with her bill, it contained as follows: | 


„ 

Bread and beer — 7 
Wind — — © 2 ©. 
Rum — 0 2 © 
Dreſſing dinner — oO 3 © 
Tea — — 8 
Firing — — . 
Lodging — — — =... 6 
Servants lodging — o 0 6 
Lo 13 10 


Now that five people, and two ſervants ſhould live a day and a night at a public houſe 
for ſo ſmall a ſum, will appear incredible to any perſon in London above the degree of 
a chimney-ſweeper ; but more aſtoniſhing will it ſeem, that theſe people ſhould remain ſo 
long at ſuch a houſe, without taſting uy other delicacy than bread, ſmall beer, a tea 
cup full of milk called cream, a glaſs of rum converted into punch by their own mate- 
rials, and one bottle of wind, of which we only taſted a ſingle glaſs, though poſlibly, in- 
deed, our ſervants drank the remainder of the bottle. . 
This wind is a liquor of Engliſh manufacture, and its flavour is thought very delicious 
by the generality of the Engliſh, who drink it in great quantities. Every ſeventh year 

is thought to produce as much as the other ſix. It is then drank fo plentifully, that the 
whole nation are in a manner intoxicated by it, and conſequently, very little buſineſs is 
carried on at that ſeaſon. 

It reſembles in colour the red wine, which is imported from Portugal, as it doth in 
its intoxicating quality z hence, and from this agreement in the orthography, the one is 
often confounded with the other, though both are ſeldom eſteemed by the ſame perſon. 
It is to be had in every pariſh of the kingdom, and a pretty large quantity is "conſumed 

2 in 
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in the metropolis, where ſeveral taverns are ſet apart ſolely for the vendition of this liquor, 
the maſters never dealing in any other. 

The diſagreement in our computation produced ſome ſmall remonſtrance to Mrs. 
Francis on my fide ; but this received an immediate anſwer, * She ſcorned to overch 
* gentlemen : her houſe had been always frequented by the very beſt gentry of the iNand; 
© and ſhe had never had a bill found fault with in her life, though ſhe had lived up- 
< wards of forty years in the houſe, and within that time the greateſt gentry in Hamp- 
© ſhire had been at it, and that Lawyer Willis never went to any other, when he came 
to thoſe parts. That for her part ſhe did not get her livelihood by travellers, who were 
gone and away, and ſhe never expected to ſee them more, but that her neighbours 
might come again; wherefore, to be ſure, they had the only right to complain. 

She was proceeding thus, and from her volubility of tongue ſeemed likely to ftretch 

= diſcourſe to an immoderate length, when I ſuddenly cut all ſhort by paying the 
ill. mw | 
This morning our ladies went to church, more, I fear, from curioſity than religion; 
they were attended by the captain in a moſt military attire, with his cockade in his hat, 
and his ſword by his (ide. So unuſual an appearance in this little chapel drew the atten- 
tion of all preſent, and, probably, diſconcerted the women, who were in diſhabille, 
| 8 1 themſelves dreſt, for the ſake of the curate, who was the greateſt of their 

olders. | 

While I was left alone I received a viſit from Mr. Francis himſelf, who was much more 
conſiderable as a farmer, than as an innholder. Indeed, he left the latter entirely to the 
care of his wife, and he acted wiſely, I believe, in ſo doi 1 

As nothing more remarkable paſt on this day, I will cloſe it with the account of theſe 
two characters, as far as a few days reſidence could inform me of them. If they ſhould 
a _- new to the reader as they did to me, he will not be diſpleaſed at finding 

em here. 5 3 
This amiable couple ſeemed to border hard on their grand climacteric; nor indeed 
were they ſhy of owning enough to fix their ages within a year or two of that time, 
They appeared to be rather proud of having employed their time well, than aſhamed of 
having lived fo long; the only reaſon which I could ever aſſign, why ſome fine ladies, 
and fine gentlemen too, ſhould defire to be thought younger than they really are by 


the contemporaries of their children. Some, indeed, who too haſtily credit ap- 
pearances, might doubt whether they had made ſo good a uſe of their time as I would 
inſinuate, ſince there was no ap ce of any thing but poverty, want, and wretched- 


neſs about their houſe ; nor could they produce any thing to a cuſtomer in exchange for 
his money, but a few bottles of wind, and ſpirituous liquors, and ſome very bad = to 
drink; with ruſty bacon and worſe cheeſe to eat. But then it ſhould be conſidered, on 
the other ſide, - that whatever they received was almoſt as entirely clear profit as the bleſ- 
ſing of a wreck itſelf ; ſuch an inn being the very reverſe of a coffse-hoyle : for here you 
can neither fit for nothing, nor have any thing for your money. a a; 
Again, as many marks of want abounded every where, ſo were the marks of anti- 
quity viſible. - Scarce any thing was to be ſeen which had not ſome ſcar upon it, made 
by the hand of time; not an utenſil, it was manifeſt, had been purchaſed within a dozen 
years laſt paſt ; ſo that whatever money had come into the houſe during that period, at 
leaſt, mult have remained in it, unleſs it had been ſent abroad for food, or other periſh- 
able commodities 3 but theſe were ſupplied by a ſmall portion of the fruits of the farm, 
in which the farmer allowed he had a very bargain. In fact, it is inconceivable 
what ſumy may be collected by ſtarving only, and how eaſy it is for a man to die rich, if 
he will but be contented to live miſerable, | | 


Nor 
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Nor is there in this kind of ſtarving any thing ſo terrible as ſome apprehend. It nei- 
ther waſtes a man's fleſn, nor robs him of his cheerfulneſs, The famous Cornaro's cafe 
well proves the contrary, and ſo did farmer Francis, who was of a round ſtature, had a 
plump round face, with a kind of ſmile on it, and ſeemed to borrow an air of wretched- 
neſs, rather from his coat's age, than from his own. * | | 

The truth is, there is a certain diet which emaciates men more than any poſſible degree 
of abſtinence ; though I do not remember to have ſeen any caution againſt it, either in 
Cheney, Arbuthnot, or in any other modern writer on regimen. Nay, the very name 
is not, I believe, in the learned Dr. James's dictionary; all which is the more extraordi- 
nary, as it is a very common food in this kingdom, and the college themſelves were not 
long ſince very liberally entertained with it, by the preſent attorney and other eminent 
lawyers, in Lincoln's-inn hall, and were all made horribly ſick by it. | 

But though it ſnould not be found among our Engliſh phyſical writers, we may be 
aſſured of meeting with it among the Greeks ; for nothing conſiderable in nature eſcapes. 
their notice; though many things conſiderable in them, it is to be feared, have eſcaped 

the notice of their readers. The Greeks then, to all fuch as feed too voraciouſly on this 
diet give the name of HzauToraci, which our phyſicians will, I ſuppoſe, tranſlate men 
that eat themſelves. 

As non is ſo deſtructive to the body as this kind of food, fo nothing is ſo plentiful. 
and cheap; but it was perhaps the only cheap thing the farmer diſliked. Probably liv- 
ing much on fifh might produce this diſguſt ; for Diodorus Siculus attributes the ſame 
averſion in a le of Æthiopia to the ſame cauſe : he calls them the fiſh-eaters ; and 
aſſerts, that they cannot be brought to eat a ſingle meal with the Heautofagi by any per- 
— = „or violence whatever, not even though they ſhould kill their children be- 

r faces. | 

What hath puzzled our phyſicians, and prevented them from ſetting this matter in the 
cleareſt light, is poſſibly one ſimple miſtake, ariſing from a very excuſable ignorance; 
chat the paſſions of men are capable of ſwallowing food as well as their appetites; that 
the former, in feeding reſemble the ſtate of thoſe animals who chew the cud ; and there- 

fore, / ſuch men, in ſome ſenſe, may be ſaid to prey on themſelves, and as it were, to de- 
vour their own entrails. And hence enſues a meagre aſpect, and thin habit of body, as 
ſurely as from what is called a conſumption. | | 

Our farmer was one of theſe. He had no more paſſion than an Ichthuofagus or 
Ethiopian fiſher. He wiſhed not for any thing, thought not of any thing; indeed, he 
ſcarce did any thing, or ſaid any thing. Here I cannot be underſtood ftriftly ; for then 
I muſt deſcribe a non-entity, whereas I would -rob him of nothing but that free-agency 
which is the cauſe of all the corruption, and of all the miſery of human nature. No 
man, indeed, ever did more than the farmer, for he was an abſolute ſlave to labour all 
the week; but in truth, as my ſagacious reader muſt have at firſt apprehended, when 1 
ſaid, he reſigned the care of the houſe to his wife, I meant more than I then expreſſed ; 
even the houſe-and all that belonged to it; for he was really a farmer, only under the 
direction of his wife. In a word, ſo compoſed, fo ſerene, fo placid a countenance, I never 
ſaw ; and he fatisfied himſelf by anſwering to every queſtion he was aſked; I don't 
know any thing about it, Sir, I leaves all that to my wife.” 

Now as — of this kind would, like two veſſels of oil, have made no compoſi- 
tion in life, and for want of all ſavour muſt have palled every taſte; nature, or fortune, 
or both of them, took care to provide a proper of acid, in the materials that 
formed the wife, and to render her a perfect Heip-· mate for fo tranquil a huſband. She 
abounded in whatſoever' he was defective ; that is to ſay, in almoſt every thing. She 

| : | | . | Was 
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was indeed as vinegar to oil, or a briſk wind to a ſtanding- pool, and preſerved all from 
ſtagnation and corruption. | i * 

Quin the player, on taking a nice and ſevere ſurvey of a fellow- comedian, burſt forth 
into this exclamation, If that fellow be not a rogue, God Almighty doth not write a 
* legible hand.” Whether he gueſſed right or no, is not worth my while to examine. 
Certain it is, that the latter having wrought his features into a proper harmony to be- 
come the characters of Iago, Shylock, and others of the ſame caſt, gave us a ſemblance 
of truth to the obſervation, that was ſufficient to confirm the wit of it. Indeed, we may 
remark, in favour of the phyfiognomiſt, though the law has made him a rogue and 
vagabond, that nature is ſeldom curious in her works within; without employing ſome 

little pains on the outſide ;- and this more particularly in miſchievous characters, in 
forming which, as Mr. Derham obſerves, in venomous inſects, as the ſting or ſaw of 
a waſp, ſhe is ſometimes wonderfully induſtrious. Now, when ſhe hath thus completely 
armed her hero, to carry on a war with man, ſhe never fails of furniſhing that innocent 
lambkin with ſome means of knowing his enemy, and foreſeeing his deſigns. Thus ſhe 
hath been obſerved to act in the caſe of a rattle-ſnake, which never meditates a human 
prey without giving warning of his approach. | | 

This obſervation will, I am convinced, hold moſt true, if applied to the moſt veno- 
mous individuals of human inſects. A tyrant, a trickſter, and a bully, generally wear 
the marks of their ſeveral diſpoſitions in their countenances ; ſo do the vixen, the ſhrew, 


| the ſcold, and all other females of the like kind. But, Fuer nature had never af- 


forded a ſtronger example of all this, than in the caſe. of Mrs. Francis. She was a ſhort, 
ſquat woman; her head was cloſely joined to her ſhoulders, where it was fixed ſomewhat 
awry; every feature of her countenance was ſharp and pointed; her face was furrowed 
with the ſmall-pox ; and her complexion, which ſeemed to be able to turn milk to curds, 
not a little reſembled in colour ſuch milk as had already undergone that operation. She 
appeared, indeed, to have many ſymptoms of a deep jaundice in her look ; but the 


ſtrength and firmneſs of her voice over-balanced them all; the tone of this was a ſharp 


treble at a diſtance, for, I ſeldom heard it on the ſame floor; but was uſually waked 
3 it in the morning, and entertained with it almoſt continually through the whole 
Though vocal be uſually put in oppoſition to inſtrumental muſic ; I queſtion whether 
this might not be thought to partake of the nature of both; for ſhe played on two in- 
inſtruments, which ſhe ſeemed to keep for no other uſe from morning till night; theſe 
were two. maids, or rather ſcolding-{tocks, who, I ſuppole, by ſome means or other, 
earned their board, and ſhe gave them their lodging gratis, or for no other ſervice than 
to keep her lungs in conſtant exerciſe. | 


3 


She differed, as I have faid, in every particular from her huſband ; but very re- 
markably in this, that as it was impoſlible to diſpleaſe him, ſo it was as impoſſible 
to kw; her; and as no art could remove a ſmile from his countenance, ſo could 
no art carry it into hers. If her bills were remonſtrated againſt, ſhe was offended 
with the. tacit cenſure; of her fair-dealing; if they were not, ſhe ſeemed to regard 
it as a tacit ſarcaſm on her folly,” which might have ſet down larger prices with the 
ſame ſueceſs. On this latter hint ſhe did indeed improve; for ſhe daily raiſed ſome 
of her articles. A .pennyworth of fire was to-day rated at a ſhilling, to-morrow at 
eighteen-pence ;. and if ſhe dreſt us two diſhes for two ſhillings on the Saturday, we paid 
half a crown for the cookery of one on the Sunday ; and wherever ſhe was paid, ſhe never 
left the room without lamenting the ſmall amount of her bill; ſaying, * ſhe knew not how 
it was that others got their money by gentlefolks, but for her part ſhe had not the art 
of it.” When ſhe was aſked, 'why ſhe complained, when ſhe was paid all ſhe ä 
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ſhe anſwered, * ſhe could not deny that, nor did ſhe know ſhe omitted any thing, but that 
it was but a poor bill for gentlefolks to pay.” 
IL accounted for all this by her having heard, that it is a maxim with the principal 
innholders on the continent, to levy conſiderable ſums on their gueſts, who travel with 
many horſes and ſervants, though ſuch gueſts ſhould eat little or nothing in their houſes. 
The method being, I believe, in ſuch caſes, to lay a capitation on the horſes, and not 
on their maſters. But ſhe did not conſider, that in moſt of theſe inns a very great de- 
gree of hunger, without any degree of delicacy, may be ſatisfied z and that in all ſuch 
inns there is ſome appearance, at leaſt, of proviſion, as well as of a man cook to dreſs 
it, one of the hoſtlers being always furniſhed with a cook's cap, waiſtcoat and apron, 
ready to attend gentlemen and ladies on their ſummons ; that the caſe therefore of ſuch 
inns differed from hers, where there was nothing to eat or to drink; and in reality no 
houſe to inhabit, no chair to ſit upon, nor any bed to lie in; that one third or fourth 
part therefore of the levy impoſed at inns was in truth a higher tax than the whole was 
when laid on in the other, whete, in order to raiſe a ſmall ſum, a man is obliged to ſub- 
mit to pay as many various ways for the ſame thing as he doth to the government, for 
the light which enters through his own window into his own houſe, from his own eſtate ; 
ſuch are the articles of bread and beer, firing, eating, and dreſſing dinner. 

The foregoing is a very imperfect ſketch of this extraordinary couple; for every thing 
is here lowered inſtead of being heightened. Thoſe who would ſee them ſet forth in 
more hvely colours, and with the proper ornaments, may read the deſcriptions of the 
_ in ſome of the claſſical poets, or of the ſtoic philoſophers in the works of 

ucian. 

Monday, July 20. This day nothing remarkable paſſed; Mrs. Francis levied a tax of 
fourteen ſhillings for the Sunday. We regaled ourſelves at dinner with veniſon and good 
claret of our own; and, in the afternoon, the women, attended by the Captain, walked 
to ſee a delightful ſcene two miles diſtant, with the beauties of which they declared them- 
ſelves moſt highly charmed at their return, as-well as with the goodneſs of the lady of 
the manſion, who had flipt out of the way, that my wife and her company might refreſh 
themſelves with the flowers and fruits with which her garden abounded. 

Tueſday, July 21. This day, having paid our taxes of yeſterday, we were permitted to 
regale ourſelves with more veniſon. Some of this we would willingly have exchanged 
for mutton ; but no ſuch fleſh was to be had nearer than Portſmouth, from whence it 
would have coſt more to convey a joint to us, than the freight of a Portugal ham from 
Liſbon to London amounts to : for though the water-carriage be ſomewhat cheaper here 
than at Deal, yet can you find no waterman who will go on board his boat, unleſs by two 
or three hours rowing he can get drunk for the reſidue of the week. 

And here I have an opportunity which poſſibly may not offer again, of publiſhing 
ſome obſervations on that political ceconomy of this nation, which, as it concerns onl 
the regulation of the mob, is below the notice of our great men though, on the due 
regulation of this order depend many emoluments which the great men themſelves, or, 
at leaſt, many who tread cloſe on their heels, may enjoy, as well as ſome dangers, which 
may ſome time or other ariſe from introducing a pure ſtate of anarchy among them. [I 
will repreſent the caſe as it appears to me very fairly and impartially between the mob 
and their betters. Ip 3 

The whole miſchief which infects this part of our oeconomy, ariſes from the vague 
and uncertain uſe of a word called Liberty, of which, as ſcarce any two men with whom 
I have ever converſed, ſeem to have one and the ſame idea, I am inclined to doubt whe- 
ther there be any ſimple univerſal notion repreſented by this word, or whether it con- 
veys any clearer or more determinate idea, than ſome of thoſe old punic compoſitions of 
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4 
is, preſerved in one of the comedies of Plautus, but at preſent, as I conceive, not 
uppoſed to be underſtood by any one. | 
By liberty, however, I apprehend, is commonly underſtood the power of doing what 
we pleaſe : not abſolutely ; for then it would be inconſiſtent-with law, by whoſe control 
the liberty of the freeſt people, except only the Hottentots and wild Indians, muſt always 
be reſtrained. 25 | | | 

But, indeed, however largely we extend, or however moderately we confine the ſenſe 
of the word, no politician will, I preſume, contend that it is to pervade in an equal de- 
gree, and be with the ſame extent enjoyed by every member of ſociety ; no ſuch polity 
having been ever found, unleſs» among thoſe vile people juſt before commemorated. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, the ſervile and free conditions were oppoſed to each 
other; and no man who had the misfortune to be enrolled under the former, could lay any 
claim to liberty, till the right was conveyed to him by that maſter whoſe ſlave he was, 
either dy the means of conqueſt, of purchaſe, or of birth. 1 
This was the ſtate of all the free nations in the world; and this, till very lately, was 
underſtood to be the caſe of our own. , 
I will not indeed fay this is the caſe at preſent, the loweſt. claſs of our people having 
ſhaken off all the ſhackles of their ſuperiors, and become not only as free, but even 
treer, than moſt of their ſuperiors. I believe it cannot be doubted, though, perhaps, 
we have no recent inſtance of it, that the perſonal attendance of every man who hath 
three hundred pounds per annum, in parliament, is indiſpenſably his duty; and that, if 
the citizens and burgeſſes of any city or borough ſhall chuſe ſuch a one, however reluctant 
he appear, he may be obliged to attend, and be forcibly brought to his duty by the ſer- 


. — 


jeant at arms. 


Again, there are numbers of ſubordinate offices, ſome of which are of burthen, and 
others of expence in the civil government: all of which, perſons who are qualified, are 
liable to have impoſed on them, may be obliged to undertake and properly execute, not- 


withſtanding any: bodily labour, or even danger, to which they may ſubject themſelves 


under the penalty of fines and impriſonment ; nay, and what may appear ſomewhat hard, 
may be compelled. to ſatisfy the loſſes which are eventually incident to that of ſheriff 11 
particular, out of their own private fortunes ; and though this ſhould prove the ruin of 
a family, yet the public, to whom the price is due, incurs no debt or obligation to pre- 
ſerve its officer harmleſs, let his innocence appear ever ſo clearly. 

1 purpoſely omit the mention of thoſe military or militiary duties, which our 64 


. *eonftiturion laid upon its greateſt members. Theſe might, indeed, ſupply their itz 


with ſome other able-bodied men; but, if no ſuch could have been found, he 
gation nevertheleſs remained, and they were compellable to ſerve in their own pr, 
rſons. * 
Pee only one, therefore, who is poſſeſſed of abſolute liberty, is the loweſt member 
the ſociety, who, if he prefers hunger, or the wild product of the fields, hedges, lanes 
and rivers, with the indulgence of 'eaſe and lazineſs, to a food a little more delicate, bur 
purchaſed at the expence of labour, may lay himſelf under a ſhade ; nor can be forced 
ro take the other alternative from that which he hath, 1 will not affirm whether wiſely or 
tooliſhly, choſen. | | | 
Here I may, perhaps, be reminded of the laſt vagrant act, where all ſuch perſons are 


- compellable to work for the uſual and accuſtomed wages allowed in the place; but this 


is a clauſe little known to the juſtices of the peace, and leaſt likely to be executed by 

thoſe who-do know it, as they know likewiſe that it is formed on the antient power of the 

Juſtices to fix and ſertle theſe wages every year, making proper allowances for the 0 
| | > | an 
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and plenty of the times, the cheapneſs and dearneſs of the place; and that the uſual and 


accuſtomed wages, are words without any force or meaning, when there are no ſuch; but 
every man ſpunges and raps whatever he can get ; and will haggle as long, and ftruggle 
as hard ro cheat his employer of two-pence in a day's labour, as an honeſt tradeſman will 
to cheat his cuſtomers of the ſame ſum in a yard of cloth or ſilk. e 
It is a great pity then that this power, or rather this practice, was not revived; but 
this having been ſo long omitted, that it is become obſolete, will be beſt done by a new 
law, in which this power, as well as the conſequent power of forcing the poor to labour 
at a moderate and reaſonable rate, ſhould be well conſidered, and their execution facili- 
tated : for gentlemen who give their time and labour .gratis, and even voluntarily, to the 
public, have a right to expect that all their buſineſs be made as eaſy as poſlible ; and to 
enact laws without doing this, is to fill our ſtatute books, much too full already, ſtill 
fuller with dead letter, of no uſe but to the printer cf the acts of parliament. | 

That the evil which I have here pointed at is of itſelf worth redreſſing, is, I appre- 
hend, no ſubject of diſpute : for why ſhould any perſons in diſtreſs be deprived of the 
aſſiſtance of their fellow-ſubje&ts, when they are willing amply to reward them for their 
labour? or, why ſhould the loweſt of the people be permitted to exact ten times the 
value of their work? For thoſe exactions encreaſe with the degrees of neceſſity in their 
object, inſomuch that on the former ſide many are horribly impoſed upon, and that 
often in no trifling matters. I was very well aſſured that at Deal no leſs than ten guineas 
was required, — paid by the ſupercargo of an Indiaman, for carrying him on board 
two miles from the ſhore, when ſhe was juſt ready to fail; ſo that his neceſſity, as his 
pillager well underſtood, was abſolute. Again, many others whoſe indignation will not 
ſubmit to ſuch plunder, are forced to refuſe the aſſiſtance, though they are often great 
ſufferers by ſo doing. On the latter ſide, the. loweſt of the people are encouraged in 
lazineſs and idleneſs; while they live by a twentieth part of the labour that ought to main- 
tain them, which is diametrically oppoſite to the intereſt of the public ; for that requires 
a great deal to be done, not to be paid, for a little. And moreover, they are confirmed 
in habits of exaction, and are taught to conſider the diſtreſſes of their ſuperiors as their 
own fair emolument. 1A 0 13 bh 

But enough of this matter, of which I at firſt intended only to convey a hint to thoſe 
who are alone capable of applying the remedy, though they are the laſt to whom the 
notice of thoſe evils would occur, without ſome ſuch monitor as myſelf, who am forced 
to travel about the world in the form of a paſſenger. I cannot but ſay I heartily wiſh 
our governors would attentively conſider this method of fixing the price of labour, and 
by that means of compelling the poor to work, ſince the due execution of ſuch powers 
will, I apprehend, be found the true and only means of making them. uſeful, and of ad- 
vancing trade, from its preſent viſibly declining ſtate, to the height to which Sir William 
Petyt, in his Political Arithmetic, thinks it capable of being carried. | | 
In the afternoon the lady of the above-mentioned manſion called at our inn, and left 
her compliments to us with Mrs. Francis, with an aſſurance, that while we continued 


wind-bound in that place, where ſhe feared we could be but indifferently accommodated, 


we were extremely welcome to the uſe of any thing which her garden or her houſe af- 
forded. So polite a meſſage convinced us, in ſpite of ſome arguments to the contrary, 
that we were not on the coaſt of Africa, or on ſome iſland, where the few ſavage. inhabi- 
tants have little of human in them beſides their form. . | K 
And here I mean nothing leſs than to derogate from the merit of this lady, who is not 
only extremely polite in her behaviour to ſtrangers of her own rank, but ſo extremely 
and charitable to all her neighbours, who ſtand in need of her aſſiſtance, that 


ſhe hath the univerſal love and praiſes of all who live near her. But, in reality, haw - -. 
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little doth the acquiſition of ſo valuable a character, and the full indulgence of fo worthy 
a diſpoſition, coſt thoſe who poſſeſs it ? Both are accompliſhed by the very offals which 
fall from a table moderately plentiful. That they are enjoyed therefore by ſo few, ariſes 
truly from there being ſo few who have any ſuch diſpoſition to gratify, or who aim at any 
ſuch character. | | 
Wedneſday, July 22. This morning, after having been mulcted as uſual, we diſ- 
Patched a ſervant with proper acknowledgments of the lady's goodneſs ; but confined 
our wants entirely to the productions of her garden. He ſoon returned, in company with 
the gardener, both richly laden with almoſt every particular which a garden at this moſt 


fruitful ſeaſon of the year produces. 


While we were regaling ourſelves with theſe, towards the cloſe of our dinner, we re- 
ceived orders from our commander, who had dined that day with ſome inferior officers 


on board a man of war, to return inſtantly to the oy for that the wind was become 
. - 


favourable, and he ſhould weigh that evening. Theſe orders were ſoon followed by the 


captain himſelf, who was ftill in the utmoſt hurry, though the occaſion of it had long 


fiace ceaſed : for the wind had, indeed, a little ſhifted that afternoon, but was before this 
very quietly ſer down in its old quarters. | 

This laſt was a lucky hit for me: for, as the captain, to whoſe orders we reſolved to 

y no obedience, unleſs delivered by himſelf, did not return till paſt ſix ; ſo much time 
ſeemed requiſite to put up the furniture of our bed-chamber or dining-room, for almoſt 
every article, even to ſome of the chairs, were either our own or the captain's property; 
ſo much more in conveying it as well as myſelf, as dead a luggage as any, to the ſhore, 
and thence. to the ſhip, that the night threatened firſt to overtake us. A terrible cir- 
cumſtance to me, in my decayed condition; eſpecially as very heavy ſhowers of rain, 
attended with a high wind, continued to fall inceſſantly; the being carried through 
2 miles in the dark, in a wet and open boat, ſeemed little leſs than certain 

eath. DE 1 | 

However, as my commander was abſolute, his orders peremptory, and my obedience 
neceſſary, I reſolved to avail myſelf of a philoſophy which hath been of notable uſe to 
me in the latter part of my life, and which is contained in this hemiſtich of Virgil. 


| — Saperanda omnis fortune ferendo ef: 


The meaning of which, if Virgil had any, I think 1 rightly underſtood and rightly 


applied. | | 

As I was therefore to be entirely paſſive in my motion, I reſolved to abandon myſelf 
8 thoſe who were to carry me into a cart when it returned from unload- 
ing the 8. | ; 

Hur before this the captain perceiving what had happened in the clouds, and that the 
wind remained as much his enemy as ever, came up ſtairs to me, with a reprieve till the 
morning. This was, I own, very agreeable news, and I little regreted the trouble of re- 
9 my apartment, by ſending back for the goods. 

Mrs. Francis was not well pleaſed with this. As ſhe underſtood the reprieve to be only 
till the morning, ſnhe ſaw nothing but lodging to be poſſibly added, out of which ſhe 
was to deduct fire and candle, and the remainder, ſne thought, would ſcarce pay her 
for her trouble. She exerted therefore all the ill humour of which ſhe was miſtreſs, and 
did all ſne could to thwart and perplex every thing during the whole evening. - 

* 'Thurſday, Fuly 23. Early in the morning the captain, who had remained on ſhore all 

night, came to viſit us, and to preſs us to make haſte on board. I am reſolved,” ſays he, 

not to loſe a moment, now the wind is coming about fair: for my own part, I never 
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© was ſurer of a wind in all my life.“ I uſe his very words; nor will I preſume to inter- 
wn 1 comment upon them farther, than by obſerving that they were ſpoke in the ut- 
moſt hurry. 
Me promiſed to be ready as ſoon as breakfaſt was over; but this was not ſo ſoon as 
2 1 for in removing our goods the evening before, the tea-cheſt was unhap- 
y loſt. 
"7 Every place was immediately ſearched, and many where it was impoſlible for it to be ; 
for this was a loſs of much greater conſequence than it may at firſt ſcem to many of my 
readers. Ladies and valetudinarians do not eaſily diſpenſe with the uſe of this ſovereign 
cordial, in a ſingle inſtance ; but to undertake a long voyage without any probability of 
being ſupplied with it the whole way, was above the reach of patience. And yet, dread- 
ful as this calamity was, it ſeemed unavoidable. The whole town of Ryde could nor 
ſupply a fingle leaf; for as to what Mrs. Francis and the ſhop called by that name, it 
was not of Chineſe growth. It did not indeed in the leaſt reſemble tea, either in ſmell 
or taſte, or in any particular, unleſs in being a leaf: for it was in truth no other than a 
tobacco of the mundungus ſpecies. And as for the hopes of relief in any other port, they 
were not to be depended upon; for the captain had poſitively declared he was ſure of a 
wind, and would let go his anchor no more till he arrived in the Tajo. 
When a good deal of time had been ſpent, moſt of it indeed waſted on this occaſion, 
a thought occurred, which every one wondered at its not having preſented itſelf the firſt 
moment. This was to apply to the good lady, who could not fail of pitying and reliev- 
ing ſuch diſtreſs, A meſſenger was immediately diſpatched, with an account of our 
misfortune, till whoſe return we employed ourſelves in preparatives for our departure, 
that we might have nothing to do but to ſwallow our breakfaſt when it arrived. The 
tea-cheſt, though of no leſs conſequence to us than the military cheſt to a general, was 
given up as loſt, or rather as ftolen; for though I would not, for the world, mention 
any | 2 name, it is certain we had ſuſpicions, and all, I am afraid, fell on the 
On. 1 
The. man returned from the worthy lady with much expedition, and brought with him 
a caniſter of tea, diſpatched with ſo true a generoſity, as well as politeneſs, that if our 
voyage had been as long again, we ſhould have incurred no danger of being brought to 
a ſhort allowance in this moſt important article. At the very ſame inſtant likewiſe ar- 
rived William the footman, with our own tea-cheſt. It had been, indeed, left in the 
| hoy, when the other goods were re-landed, as William, when he firſt heard it was miſ- 
ſing, had ſuſpected; and whence, had not the owner of the hoy been unluckily out of 
the way, he had retrieved it ſoon enough to have prevented our giving the lady an {op- 
portunity of diſplaying ſome part of her goodneſs. | 
To ſearch the hoy was, indeed, too natural a ſuggeſtion to have eſcaped any one, nor 
did it eſcape being mentioned by many of us; but we were diſſuaded from it by my 
wife's ma, who perfectly well remembered ſhe had left the cheſt in the bed-chamber ; - 
for that ſhe had never given it out of her hand in her way to or from the hoy ; but Wil- 
liam, perhaps, knew the maid better, and beſt underſtood how far ſhe was to be believed; 
for otherwiſe he would hardly of his own accord, after hearing her declarations, have 
hunted out the hoy man, with much pains and difficulty. 
Thus ended this ſcene, which begun with ſuch appearance of diſtreſs, and ended with 
becoming the ſubje& of mirth and laughter. | 
Nothing now remained but to pay our taxes, which were indeed laid with inconceivable 
ſeverity. Lodging was raiſed ſix-pence, fire in the ſame proportion, and even candles, © b. 
which had hitherto eſcaped, were charged with a wantonneſs of impoſition, from the be- | 1 
- ganing 4 1 
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ginning, and placed uhder the tile of overſight. We were raiſed a whole pound, whereas 
we had only burnt ten, in five nights, and the pound conſiſted of twenty four. 

Laſtly, an attempt was made, which almoſt as far exceeds human credulity to believe, 
as it did human patience to ſubmit to. This was to make us pay as much for exiſting 
an hour or two as for exiſting a whole day; and dreſſing dinner was introduced as an ar- 
ticle, though we left the houſe before either pot or ſpit had approached the fire. Here I 
own my patience failed me, and I became an example of the truth of the obſervation, 
That all tyranny and oppreſſion may be carried too far, and that a yoke may be made 
too intolerable for the neck of the tameſt ſlave.” When remonſtrated with ſome warmth 
againſt this grievance, Mrs. Francis gave me a look, and left the room without making 
any anſwer. She returned in a minute, running to me with pen, ink, and paper in her 
hand, and deſired me to make my own bill; for ſhe hoped, ſhe ſaid, I did not expect 
that her houſe was to be dirtied, and her goods ſpoiled and conſumed for nothing. The 
whole 1s but thirteen ſhillings. Can gentlefolks lie a whole night at a public houſe for 
leſs? If they can, I am ſure it is time to give off being a landlady : but pay me what 
vou pleaſe ; I would have people know that I value money as little as other folks. But 
I was always a fool, as I ſays to my huſband, and never knows which ſide my bread is 
buttered of. And yet to be ſure your honour ſhall be my warning not to be bit ſo 
again. Some folks knows better than other ſome, how to make their bills. Candles ! 
why, yes, to be ſure ; why ſhould not travellers pay for candles? I am fure I pays 
for 13 and the chandler pays the King's Majeſty for them; and if he did not, 
I muſt, fo as it comes to the ſame thing in the end. To be ſure I am out of ſixteens 
at preſent, but theſe burn as white and as clear, though not quite ſo large. I expects 
my chandler here ſoon, or T would ſend to Portſmouth, if your honour was to ſtay any 
time longer. But when folks ſtays only for a wind, you knows, there can be no de- 
* pendance on ſuch !* Here ſhe put on a little ſlyneſs of aſpect, and ſeemed willing to 
ſubmit to interruption. I interrupted her, accordingly, by throwing. down half a guinea, 
and declared I had no more Engliſh money, which was indeed true ; and as ſhe could 
not immediately change the thirty-ſix ſhilling pieces, it put a final end to the diſpute. 
Mrs, Francis ſoon left the room, and we ſoon after left the houſe ; nor would this good 
woman fee us, or wiſh us a voyage. | | — 3 
I muſt not, however, quit this place, where we had been ſo ill treated, without 
eb. it impartial juſtice, and recording what may, with the ſtricteſt truth, be ſaid in its 
avour. | . | 
- Firſt then, as to its ſituation, it is, I think, moſt delightful, and in the moſt pleaſant 
ſpot in the whole iſland, It is true it wants the advantage of that beautiful river, which 
leads from Newport to Cowes : but the proſpect here extending to the ſea, and taking in 
Portſmouth, Spithead, and St. Helen's, would be more than a recompence for the loſs 
of the Thames itſelf, even in the moſt delightful part of Berkſhire or Buckinghamſhire, 

though another Denham, or another * I ſhould unite in celebrating it, For my own 
part, I confeſs myſelf fo entirely fond of a ſea proſpect, that I think nothing on the land 
can equal ĩt; and if it be ſet off with ſhipping, I deſire to borrow no ornament from the 
terra . A fleet of ſhips is, in my opinion, the nobleſt object which the art of man 
hath ever produced; and Far beyond the power of thoſe architects who deal in brick, in 
ſtone, or in marble. | 

When the late Sir Robert Walpole, one of the beſt of men and of miniſters, uſed to 
equip us a yearly fleet at Spithead, his enemies of taſte muſt have allowed that he, at 
leaſt; treated the nation with a fine ſight for their money. A much finer, indeed, than 
the ſame expence in an encampment could have produced. For what, indeed, is the 


beſt idea which the proſpect of a number of hats can furniſh to the mind? but A a 
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number of men forming themſelves into a ſociety, before the art of building more ſub- 
ſtantial houſes was known, This, perhaps, - would be agreeable enough ; but in truth, 
there is a much worſe idea ready to ſtep in before it, and that is of a body of cut-throats,, 
the ſupports of tyranny, the invaders of the juſt liberties and properties of mankind, 
the plunderers of the induſtrious, the raviſhers of the chaſte, the murderers of the inno- 
cent, and, in a word, the deſtroyers of the plenty, the peace, and the ſafety of their 
fellow- creatures. 

And what, it may be ſaid, are theſe men of war, which ſeem ſo delightful an object 
to our eyes? Are they not alike the 3 of tyranny, and oppreſſion of innocence, 
carrying with them deſolation and ruin wherever their maſters pleaſe to ſend them? This 
is indeed too true, and however the ſhip of war may, in its bulk and equipment, ex- 
ceed the honeſt merchant-man, I heartily wiſh there was no neceſſity for it; for though 
T muſt own the ſuperior beauty of the object on one ſide, I am more pleaſed with the 
ſuperior excellence of the idea, which I can raiſe in my mind on the other; while I re- 


fle& on the art and induſtry of mankind, engaged in the daily improvements of com- 


mA, 20 the mutual benefit of all countries, and to the eſtabliſhment and happineſs of 
ſocial life. 

his pleaſant village is ſituated on a gentle aſcent from the water, whence it affords 
that charming proſpect I have above deſcribed. Its foil is a gravel, which, aſſiſted with 
its declivity, preſerves it always ſo dry, that immediately after the moſt violent rain, a. 
fine lady may walk without wetting her ſilken ſhoes. The fertility of the place is ap- 
parent from its extraordinary verdure, and it is fo ſhaded with large and flouriſhing elms, 
that its narrow lanes are a natural grove or walk, which, in the regularity of its plantation, 
vies with the power of art, and in its wanton exuberancy greatly exceeds it. 

In a field, in the aſcent of this hill, about a quarter 2 mile from the ſea, ſtands a 
neat little chapel. It is very ſmall, but adequate to the number of inhabitants: for the 
pariſh doth not ſeem to contain above thirty houſes. 

At about two miles diſtant from this pariſh, lives that polite and good lady to whoſe 
kindneſs we were ſo much obliged. - It is placed on. a hill, whoſe bottom is waſhed by 
the ſea, and which, from its eminence at top, commands a view of great part of the 
iſland, as well as it does that of the oppoſite ſhore, This houſe was formerly built by 
one Boyce, who from a blackſmith at Goſport, became poſſeſſed, by great ſucceſs in 
ſmuggling, of forty out ae. With part of this he purchaſed an eſtate her, 
and by chance, probably, fixed on this ſpot for building a large houſe. Perhaps the 
convenience of carrying on his buſineſs, to which it is ſo well adapted, might dictate the 
ſituation to him. We can hardly, at leaſt, attribute it to the ſame taſte with which he 
furniſhed his houſe, or at leaſt his library, by ſending an order to a bookſeller in Lon- 
don, to pack him up five hundred pound's worth of his handſomeſt books. They tell 
here ſeveral almoſt incredible ſtories of the ignorance, the folly, and the pride which this 
poor man and his wife diſcovered during the ſhort continuance of his proſperity z for he 
did not long eſcape the ſharp eyes of the revenue-olicitors, and was by extents from the 
Court of Exchequer, ſoon reduced below his original ſtate, to that of confinement in 
the Fleet. All his effects were fold, and among the reſt, his books by an auction at 
Portſmouth, for a very ſmall price ; for the bookſeller was now diſcovered to have been 
perfectly a maſter of his trade, and relying on Mr. Boyce's finding little time to read, 
Fad ſent him not only the moſt- laſting wares of his ſhop, but duplicates. of the ſame, 
under different titles. 

His eſtate and houſe were purchaſed by a gentleman of theſe parts, whoſe. widow now 
enjoys them, and who hath improved them, particularly her gardens, with ſo elegant a 
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taſte, that the painter who would aſſiſt his imagination in the compoſition of a moſt ex- 
ifite landſcape, or the poet, who would deſcribe an earthly paradife, could no where 

Grniſh themſelves with a richer pattern. 


We left this'place about eleven in the morning, and were again conveyed with more 
ſunſhine than wind aboard our ſhip. 

Whence our captain had acquired his power of prophecy, when he promiſed us and 
himſelf a proſperous wind, I will not determine; it is ſufficient, to obſerve that he was a 
falſe prophet, and that the weathercocks continued to point as before. 

He would not, however, fo eaſily give up his ſkill in prediction. He perſevered in 
aſſerting that the wind was changed, and having weighed his anchor, fell down that after- 
noon to St. Helen's, which was at about the diſtance of five miles; and whither his 
friend the tide, in defiance of the wind, which was moſt manifeſtly againſt him, ſoftly 
wafted him in as many hours. | - | 
Here about ſeven in the evening, before which time we could not procure it, we fat 
down to regale ourſelves with ſome roaſted veniſon, which was much better dreſt than 
we imagined it would be, and an excellent cold paſty which my wife had made at R 
and which we had reſerved uncut to eat on board our ſhip, whither we all chearfully 
exulted in being returned from the preſence of Mrs. Francis, who, by the exact re- 
— ſhe bore to à fury, ſeemed to have been with no great propriety ſettled in 

E. 

72 4, Fuly 24. As we paſſed by Spithead on the preceding evening, we ſaw the two 
regiments of ſoldiers who were juſt returned from Gibraltar and Minorca; and this day 
a lieutenant belonging to one of them, Who was the captain's nephew, came to pay a 
viſit to his uncle. He was what is called by ſome a very pretty fellow ; indeed, much 
too pretty a fellow at his yeats ; for he was turned of thirty-four, though his addreſs and 
converſation would have become him more before he had reached twenty. In his conver- 
ſation, it is true, there was ſomething military enough, as it conſiſted chiefly of oaths, and 
of the great actions and wiſe ſayings of Jack, and Will, and Tom of our regiment, a 
eternally in his mouth; and he ſeemed to conclude, that it conveyed to all the 
officers fuch a degeee of public notoriety and importance, that it intitled him, like the 
head of a profeſſion, or a firſt miniſter, to be the ſubje& of converſation among thoſe 
who had not the leaft perſonal — with him. This did not much ſurpriſe me, 
us T have ſeen ſeveral examples of the ſame; but the defects in his addreſs, eſpecially to 
the women, were ſo great, that they ſeemed abſolutely inconſiſtent with the behaviour of 
a pretty fellow, much leſs of one in a red coat; and yet, beſides having been eleven 
years in the army, he had had, as his uncle informed me, an education in France. This, 
Town, would have appeared to have been abſolutely thrown away, had not his animal 
ſpirits, which were likewiſe thrown away upon him in great abundance, borne the viſible 
ſtamp of the growth of that e The character, to which he had an indiſputable 

title, was that of a merry fellow; ſo very merry was he, that he laughed at every thing, 

he ſaid, and always before he ſpoke. Poſſibly, indeed, he often 1 at what he did 
not utter, for every ſpeech begun with a laugh, though it did not always end with a jeſt. 
There was no great analogy between the characters of the uncle and the nephew, and yet 
they ſeemed intirely to agree in enjoying the honour which the red-coat did to his fa- 
milly. This the uncle expreſſed with great pleaſure in his countenance, and ſeemed de- 
firous of ſhewing all preſent the honour which he had for his nephew, who, on his fide, 
was at ſome pains to convince us of his concurring in this opinion, and, at the ſame 
time, of diſplaying the contempt he had for the parts, as well as the occupation of his 
uncle, Which he ſeemed ta think reflected ſome diſgrace on himſelf, who was a — 
0 0 
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of that profeſſion which makes eyery man a gentleman. Not that I would be underſtaod 
to inſinuate, that the nephew endeayoured to ſhake off or diſown his uncle, or indeed, 
to keep him at any diſtance, On the contrary, he treated him with the utmoſt familiarity, 
often calling him Dick, and dear Dick, and old Dick, and frequently beginning an ora- 
tion with Dn me, Dick. | 
All this condeſcenſion on the part of the young man, was received with ſuitable mark 
of complaiſance and obligation by the old one; eſpecially, when it was attended with 
evidences of the ſame familiarity with general officers, and other perſons of rank; one 
of whom, in particular, I know to have the pride and inſolence of the devil himſelf, and 
who, without ſome ſtrong biaſs of intereſt, is no more liable to converſe familiarly with a 
lieutenant, than of being miſtaken in his judgment of a fool; which was not, perhaps, 
ſo certainly the caſe of = worthy lieutenant, who, in declaring to us the qualifications 
which recommended men to his countenance and converſation, as well as what effectually 
ſet a bar to all hopes of that honour, exclaimed, * No, Sir, by the D—, I hate all 
fools No, dna me, excuſe me for that. That's a little too much, old Dick, There 
ate two or three officers of our regiment, whom I know to be fools; but d—n me if 
I am ever ſeen in their company. If a man hath a fool of a relation, Dick, you know 
* he can't help that, old boy.” | 
Such jokes as theſe the old man not only took in good part, but glibly gulped down 
the whole narrative of his nephew; nor did he, I am convinced, in the leaſt doubt of 
our as readily ſwallowing the ſame. This made him ſo charmed with the lieutenant, that 
it is probable we ſhould have been peſtered with him the whole evening, had not the 
north wind, dearer to our ſea-captain, even than this glory of his family, ſprung ſud- 
denly up, and called aloud to him to weigh his anchor, | 
While this ceremony was performing, the ſea-captain ordered out his boat to row the 
land-captain to ſhore ; not indeed on an uninhabited iſland, but one which, in this. part, 
looked but little better, not preſenting us the view of a ſingle houſe. Indeed, our old 
friend, when his boat returned on ſhore, perhaps being no longer able to ſtifle his envy 
of the ſuperiority of his nephew, told us, with a ſmile, that the young man had a 
good five mile to walk, before he could be accommodated with a paſſage to Portſ- 


It appeared now, that the captain had been only miſtaken in the date of his e - 
tion, by placing the event a day earlier than it happened; for the wind which now 
aroſe, was not only favourable but briſk, and was no ſooner in reach of our fails than it 
ſwept us away by the back of the Iſle of. Wight, and having in the night carried us 

by Chriſt-chuoch and Peveral-point, brought us the next noon, Saturday, Fuly"29, off 
the iſland of Portland, ſo famous for the ſmallneſs and ſweetneſs of its-mutton, of which 
a leg ſeldom weighs four pounds, We would have bought a ſheep, but our captain 
would not permit it; though he needed not have been in ſuch a hurry, for preſently the 
wind, | will not poſitively aſſert in reſentment of his. ſurlineſs, ſhewed him a dog's trick, 
and Qlily ſlipt back again to his ſummer-houſe in the ſouth - weſt. 

The captain now grew outrageous, and declaring open war with the wind, took a re- 
ſolution, rather more bold than wiſe, of failing in defiance of it, and in its teeth. He 
ſwbre he would let go his anchor no more, but would beat the fea while he had either 
yard or fail left. He accordingly ſtood from the ſhore, and made ſo large a tack, that 
—_— though be: ſeemed. to advance but lute on his way, he was got out of, 

| Towgres che evening, the wind began, in the captain's own language, and, indeed, 


it feſhned ſo much. that before ten it blew a petfect Hurricane, Ihe captain having got, 
as&he ſuppoſed, to a ſafe diſtance, tacked e the Engliſh ſhore; = now 
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the wind veered a point only in his favour, and continued to blow with ſuch violence, 
that the ſhip ran above eight knots or miles an hour, during this whole day and tem- 
peſtuous night, till bed-time. I was obliged to betake myſelf once more to my ſoli- 
tude : for my women were again all down in their ſea-ſickneſs, and the captain was buſy 
on deck; for he began to grow uneaſy, chiefly, I believe, becauſe-he did not well know 
where he was, and would, I am convinced, have been very glad to have been in Port- 
land. road, eating ſome ſheep's-head broth. - | 
Having contracted no great degree of 8 by living a whole day alone, 
without a ſingle ſoul to converſe with, I took but ill phyſic to purge it off, by a bed-con- 
verſation with the captain; who, amongſt many bitter lamentations of his fate, and pro- 
teſting he had more patience than a Job, frequently intermixed ſummons to the com- 
manding officer on the deck, who now happened to be one Morriſon, a carpenter, the 
only fellow that had either common ſenſe or common civility in the ſhip. Of Morriſon 
he enquired every quarter of an hour concerning the ſtate of affairs; the wind, the care 
of the ſhip, and other matters of navigation. The frequency of theſe ſummons, as well 
as the ſolicitude with which they were made, fſuffitiently teſtified the ſtate of the cap- 
tain's mind; he endeavoured to conceal it, and would have given no ſmall alarm to a 
man, who had either not learnt what it is to die, or known what it is to be miſerable. 
And my dear wife and child muſt pardon me, if what I did not conceive to be any great 
evil to myſelf, I was not much terrified with the thoughts of happening to them: in 
truth, I have often thought they are both too good, and too gentle, to be truſted to the 
power of any man I know, to whom they could poſſibly be ſo truſted, | | 
Can I ſay then I had no fear; indeed, I cannot, reader, I was afraid for thee, left 
thou ſhouldſt have been deprived of that pleaſure thou art now enjoying; and that J 
ſhould not live to draw out on paper, that military character which thou didſt peruſe in 
the journal of yeſterday. | | 
From all theſe fears we were relieved, at fix in the morning, by the arrival of Mr. 
Morriſon, Who acquainted us that he was ſure he beheld land very near; for he could 
not ſee half a mile, by reaſon of the hazineſs of the weather,” This land, he ſaid, was, 
he believed, the Berry head, which forms one fide of "Torbay ; the captain declared that 
it was impoſſible, and ſwore, on condition he was right, he would give him his mother 
for a maĩd. A forfeit which became afterwards ſtrictly due, and payable; for the captain 
whipping on his night-gown, ran up, without his breeches, and within half an hour. re- 
turning into the cabin, wiſhed me joy of our lying ſafe at anchor in the bay. * 
Sunday, Tuly 26. Things now began to put on an aſpecb very different from what they 
kad lately worn: the news that the ſhip had almoſt loſt its mizen, and. that we had pro- 
eured very fine clouted cream and freſh: bread and butter from. the ſhore, reſtored health 
and ſpirits to our women, and we all fat down to a very chearful breakfaſt. 5 
But however pleaſant our ſtay promiſed to be here, we were all deſirous it ſhould be 
ſhort+ L reſolved immediately to diſpatch my man into- the country, to purchaſe a pre- 
ent of cyder for my friends of that which is called Southam, as well as to-take with me 
a hogſhead of it to Liſbon ; for it is, in my opinion, much more delicious than that 
which is the growth of Herefordſhire. I purchaſed three hogſheads for five pounds ten 
fhillings, all which I ſhould have ſcarce thought worth mentioning, had I not believed it 
might be of equal ſervice to the honeſt farmer who ſold it me, and who is by the. neigh- 
bouring gentlemen reputed to deal in the very beſt, and to the reader, who. from 1gno- 
rance of the means of providing better for himſelf, ſwallows at a dearer rate the juice 
of Middleſex turnip,” inſtead of that Vinom Pomonz, which Mr. Giles Leverance of 
Cheeſhurſt, near outh. in Devon, will, at the price of. forty ſhillings per — 
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ſend in double caſks to any part of the world. Had the wind been very ſudden in ſhitt- 
ing, I had loſt my cyder, by an attempt of a boatman to exact, according to cuſtom, 
He required five ſhillings for conveying my man a mile and half to the ſhore, and four 
more if he ſtaid to bring him back. This I thought to be ſuch inſufferable impudence, 
that I ordered him to be immediately chaſed from the ſhip, without' any anſwer. In- 
deed, there are few inconveniencies that I would not rather encounter than encourage the 
inſolent demands of theſe wretches, at the expence of my own indignation, of which l 
own, they are not the only objects, but rather thoſe who purchaſe a paultry convenience 
by encouraging them. But of this I have already ſpoken very largely. 1 ſhall con- 
clude, therefore, with the leave which this fellow took of our ſhip; ſaying, he ſhould 
know 'it again, and would not put off from the ſhore to relieve it in any diſtreſs 
—ͤ— 7 25 b ien 5 
It will, doubtleſs, ſurpriſe many of my readers to hear, that when we lay at anchor 
within a mile or two of a town, ſeveral days together, and even in the moſt temperate 
weather, we ſhould frequently want freſn proviſions and herbage, and other emoluments 
of the ſhore, as much as if we had been a hundred leagues Tock land. And this too, 
while numbers of boats were in our ſight, whoſe owners get their livelihood by rowing 
people up and down, and could be at any time ſummoned by a ſignal to our "aſſiſtance, 
and _ the captain had a little boat of his own with men always ready to row it at his 
command. | eee 

This, however, hath been accounted for already, by the impoſing diſpoſition 
of the people; who aſked fo * than the proper price of their 1 N00 as 
to the uſefulneſs of the captain's boat, it requires to be a little expatiated upon, as it 
will tend to lay open ſome of the grievances which demand the utmoſt regard of our le- 
giſlature, as they affect the moſt valuable part of the king's ſubjects, thoſe by whom the 
commerce of the nation is carried into execution. | WY 

Our captain then, who was a very good and experienced ſeaman, having been above 
thirty years the maſter of a veſſel, part of which he had ſerved, ſo he phraſed it, as 
commander of a privateer ; and had diſcharged himſelf with great courage and conduct, 
and with as great ſucceſs, diſcovered the utmoſt averſion to the ſending his boat aſhore, 
whenever we lay wind-bound in any of our harbours. This averſion did -not arife from 
any fear of wearing out his boat by uſing it, but was, in truth, the reſult of experience, 
that it was eaſier to ſend his men on ſhore than to recal them. They acknowledged him 
to be their maſter while they remained on ſhip-board, but did not allow his power to 
extend to the ſhores, where they had no ſooner ſet their foot, than' every man became ſui 
juris, and thought himſelf at full liberty to return when he pleaſed. Now it is not any 
delight that theſe fellows have in the freſh air, or verdant fields on the land. Every one 
of them would prefer his ſhip and his hammock to all the ſweers of Arabia the happy ; 
but unluckily for them, there are in every ſea-port in England certain houſes, whoſe 
chief livelihood depends on providing entertainment for the gentlemen of the jacker. 
For this purpoſe, they are always well-furniſhed 'with thoſe cordial liquors, which do 
immediately inſpire the heart with gladneſs, baniſhing all careful thoughts, and, in- 
deed, all others from the mind, and opening the mouth with ſongs of chearfulneſs 
and thankſgiving, for the many wonderful bleſſings with which a ſea-faring lite 
overflows. ; 9 

For my own part, however whimſical it may appear, I confeſs, I have thought th 
ſtrange ſtory of Circe in the Odyſſey, no other than an ingenious allegory; in Which 
Homer intended to convey to bis countrymen the ſame kind of inſtruction, which we in- 
tend to communicate to our own in this digreſſion. As teaching the art of war to the 


8112 Greeks, 
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of all ages and nations; re perhaps may be 


tites wich comempt, have, among other inſtances, inſiſted very ſtrongly on tha 
which is ſo. apt to oventake them, even in the very act of enyoyment. And here they - 
more particularly deſerve our attention, as moſt of them may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak from 
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.Greeks, wes the plain deſign of the Ilind ; ſo was teaching them the art of navigation 
the no leſs manifeſt intention of the Odyſſey. For the improvement of this, their ſitua- 


tion was moſt:excallently adapted 8 we find Thucydides, in che begin- 
ning of his hiſtory, conſiders. che Greeks as a Ert of pirates, or privateers, plundering 
each other by ſea. This being probably the fiſt inſtitution of commerce before the Ars 


ia Was invented, and merchants, inſtead of robbing, began to cheat and outwit 


each other, and rees changed the Metabletic, the only kind of traffic allowed 
Ariſtotle in his . into the Chrematiſtic. | y oy 


=_— . 


By this allegory then I f. Ulyſſes to have hing the. captain of a merchant-(hip, 


and Circe ſome good alewife, who made his crew drunk with the ſpirituous liquors of 
_ thoſe days. With this the transformation into ſwine, as well as all other incidents of the 


fable, will notably. agree ; and thus a key will be found out for unlocking the whole 


. myſtery, al forging, at leaſt, ſome meaning to a ſtory which, at preſent, appears very 


= 
* * 


ence, moreover, will the very near reſemblance between the ſea · faring men 
8 a | kr SN the truth and . of that 
obſervation, which will oceur oftener than once in this voyage, that all human fleſh 


5 that there is one kind of Heſh of landmen, and another of 
ſeamen. | 


Philoſophers, 6 45 wad others, who have treated the gratification of human Se 
icty 


their own experience; and very probably gave us their leſſons with a full ſtomach. Thus 


hunger and thirſt, whatever delight they may affard while we are eating and drinking, 


paſs both away from us with the plate and the cup; and though we ſhould imitate t 


Romans, if, indeed, they were ſuch dull beaſts, which I can ſcarce believe, to unload 
the belly like a gungpot, in order to fall it again with another load, yet would the plea- 
lure be fo conſiderably leſſened, that it would ſcarce repay us the trouble of purchaſing 


it with ſwallowing a baſon of camomile tea. A ſecond haunch of veniſon, or a ſecond 


. dofe of turtle, would hardly allure a city glutton with its ſmell. Even the celebrated 
Jew himſelf, when well filled with Calipaſh and Calipee, goes contentedly home to tell 


his money, and expects no more pleaſure from his throat, during the next twenty-four 
hours. Hence I ſuppoſe: Dr. South took that elegant compariſon of the Jay's of a ſpecu- 
lative man to the ſolemn filence of an Archimedes over a problem, and thoſe of a glutton 


to the ſtillneſs of a ſow at her waſh, A ſimile, which, if it became the pulpit at all, 
could only become it in the afternoon | 


Whereas, in thoſe potations which the mind ſeems to enjoy, rather than the bodily ap- 


petite, chere is happily no ſuch ſatiety; but the more a man drinks the more he deſires; as 
i, like Mark Anthony in Dryden, his appetite encreaſed with feeding, and this to ſuch an 
immoderate degree, ut nullus fit dgliderio aut pudor aut modus. Hence, as with the gang of 
Captain Ulyſſes, enſues ſo total a transformation, that the man no more continues what 
he was. Perhaps he ceaſes for a time to be at all; or, though he may retain the ſame 
. outward form and figure he had before, yet is his nobler part, as we are taught to call it, 


ſo changed, that, inſtead of being the ſame man, he ſcarce remembers what he was a few 


* _ - hours before. And this transformation being once obtained, is ſo eaſily preſerved by the 

ame potations, which induce no ſatiety, that the captain in vain ſends or goes in queſt of 

his crew. They know him no longer ; or, if they do, they acknowledge not his power, 

| having, indeed as entirely forgotten themſelves as if they had taken a large draught of the 
tiver of Lethe. yy ks 


Nor 
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Nor is the captain always ſure of even finding out the place to which Circe hath con- 
yeyed them. There are many of thoſe houſes in every port-town. Nay, there are ſome 
where the ſortereſs doth not truſt only to her drugs; but hath inflrumencs of a different 
kind to execute her purpoſes, by whoſe means the tar is effectually ſecreted from the 
knowledge and purſuit of his captain. This would, indeed, be very fatal, was it not for 
one-circumſtance ; hat the ſailor is ſeldom provided with the proper bait for theſe har- 
pics. However, the contrary ſometimes happens, as theſe harpies will bite at almoſt any 
thing, and will ſnap at a pair of filver buttons or buckles, as Girely as at the ſpecie itſelf. 
Nay, fometimes they are ſo voracious, that the very naked hook will go down, and the 
jolly youne ſailor is facrificed for his own ſake. 

In vain, at ſuch a ſeaſon as this, would the vows of a pious heathen have run 
over Neptune, olus, or any other marine deity. In vain would the prayers of a Chriſ- 
tian captain he attended with the like ſucceſs. The wind may change, how it pleaſes, 
while all hands are on ſhore ; the anchor would remain firm in the ground, and the ſhip 
would continue in durance, unleſs, like other forcible priſon-breakers, it forcibly got 
looſe for no good p 

Now, as the favour of winds and courts, and ſuch like, is always to be laid hold on 
at the very firſt motion, for within twenty-four hours all may be changed again; fo, in 
the former caſe, the lok of a day may be the loſs of a voyage: for, though it may ap- 
pear 40 perſons not well ſkilled in navigation, who fee ſhips meet and fail by each other, 
chat the wind blows ſometimes eaſt and weſt, north and ſouth, backwards and forwards, 
at the ſame inſtant; yet, certain it is, that the land is fo contrived, that even the ſame 
wind will not, like the ſame horſe, always bring a man to the end of his journey; but, 
that the gale which the mariner prayed heartily for yeſterday, he may as heartily depre- 
cate to+ morrow z while all uſe and benefit, which would have ariſen to him from the 
weſterly wind of to-morrow, may be totally loſt and thrown away, by neglecting the offer 
of thecaſterly blaſt which blows to-day. 

Hence enſues grief and diſreputation to the innocent captain, lofs and difappointment 
to the worthy merchant, and not ſeldom great prejudice to the trade of a nation, whole 
manufactures are thus liable to lie unſold in a foreign warehouſe, the market being 
ſoreſtalled by ſome rival whoſe ſailors are under a better diſcipline. To guard againſt 
theſe inconveniencies, the prudent captain takes every precaution in his power: he makes 
the ſtrongeſt contracts with his crew, and thereby binds them fo firmly, that none but the 
greateſt or leaſt of men can break through them with impunity : but for one of theſe two 
-reaſons, which I will not determine, the failor, like his brother fiſh the eel, is too ſlippery 
to be held, and plunges into his element with perfect impunity. 

Io ſpeak a plain truth, there is no truſting to any contract with one whom the wiſe 
citizens of London call a bad man; for, with ſuch a one, though your bend be ever fo 
ſtrong, it will prove in the end for nothing. 


What then is to be done in this caſe ? What, indeed! but to call in the aſſiſtance of 


that tremendous magiſtrate, the juſtice of peace, who can, and often doth, lay good and 
bad men in equal durance ; and, though he ſeldom cares to ſtretch his bonds to what 
is great, never finds any thing too minute for their detention, but will hold the 
— reptile alive ſo faſt in his nooſe, that he can never get out till he is let drop 
through it. | 
Why, therefore, upon the breach of thoſe contracts, ſhould not an immediate appli- 
cation 2 made to the neareſt magiſtrate of this order, who ſhould be empowered to con- 
vey the delinquent, either to ſhip or to priſon, at the election of the captain, to be fet- 
tered by the leg in either place, | | . 
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But, as the caſe. now ſtands, the condition of this poor captain, without any com- 
miſſion, and of this abſolute commander without any power, is much worſe than we have 
hitherto ſhewn it to be; for, notwithſtanding all the aforeſaid contracts to fail in the 
ſhip the Elizabeth, if che ſailor ſhould, for better wages, find it more his intereſt to go 
on. board the better ſhip, the Mary, either before their ſetting out, or on their ſpeedy 
meeting in ſome port, he may prefer the latter without any other danger, than that of 
doing what he ought not to have done, contrary to a rule which he is ſeldom Chriſtian 
1 4 to have much at heart, while the captain is generally too good a. Chriſtian to 
puniſh a man out of revenge only, when he is to be at a conſiderable expence for ſo do- 
ing. There are many other deficiencies in our, laws, relating to maritime affairs, anq 
which would probably have been long ſince corrected, had we any ſeamen in the Houſ- 
of Commons. Not that I would inſinuate that the legiſlature wants « ſupply of many 
gentlemen in the ſea-ſervice: but, as theſe gentlemen are, by their attendance in the 
houſe, unfortunately prevented from ever going to ſea, and there learning what they 
might communicate to their landed brethren, theſe latter remain as ignorant in that branch 
of knowledge, as they would be if none but courtiers and fox-hunters had been elected 
into parliament, without a ſingle fiſh among them. The following ſeems to me to be 
an effect of this kind, and it ſtrikes me the ſtronger, as I remember the caſe to have hap- 
pened, and remember it to have been diſpuniſhable. A captain of a trading veſſel, of 
which he was part owner, took in a large freight of oats at Liverpool, conſigned to the 
market at Bear-key ; this he carried to a port in Hampſhire, and there ſold it as his own, 
and freighting his veſſel with wheat for the of Cadiz in Spain, dropt it at Oporto in 
his way, and there ſelling it for his own ule, took in a lading of wine, with which he 
failed again, and having converted it in the ſame manner, together with a large ſum of 
money with which he was intruſted, for the benefit of certain merchants, fold the ſhip 
and cargo in another port, and then wiſely fat down contented with the fortune he had 
made, and returned to London to enjoy the remainder of his days, with the fruits of his 
former labours and a good conſcience. | © | 
The ſum he brought home with him, conſiſted of near ſix thouſand pounds, all in 
ſpecie, and moſt of it in that coin which Portugal diſtributes ſo liberally over Europe. 
He was not yet old enough to be paſt all ſenſe of pleaſure, nor ſo puffed up with the 
pride of his good fortune, as to overlook his old acquaintances the journeymen taylors, 
from among whom he had been formerly preſſed into the ſea-ſervice, and — 
laid the foundation of his future ſucceſs, by his ſhares in prizes, had afterwards me 
captain of a trading veſſel, in which he purchaſed an intereſt, and had ſoon begun to trade 
in the honourable manner above- mentioned. f 

The captain now took up his reſidence at an alchouſe in Drury-lane, where, having 
all his money by him in a trunk, he ſpent above ſive pounds a day among his old friends 
the gentlemen and ladies of thoſe parts. | . 

\ The merchant of Liverpool having luckily had notice from a friend, during the blaze 
of his fortune, did, by the aſſiſtance of a juſtice of peace, without the aſſiſtance of the 
law, recover his whole loſs. The captain, however, wiſely choſe to refund no more; 
but perceiving with what haſty ſtrides envy was purſuing his fortune, he took ſpeedy 
means to retire out of her reach, and to enjoy the reſt of his wealth in an inglorious ob 
ſcurity ; nor could the ſame juſtice overtake him time enough to aſſiſt a ſecond merchant, 
as he had done the firſt. | | IPO PH 246) | 
This was a very extraordinary caſe, and the more fo, as the ingenious gentleman had 
ſteered entirely clear of all crimes in our law. 
Now, how it comes about that a robbery ſo very eaſy to be committed, and to which 
there is ſuch immediate temptation always before the eyes of thele fellows, ſhould receive 


the 
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the encouragement of impunity, is to be accounted for only from the over-ſight of the 
legiſlature, as that overſight can only be, I think, derived from the reaſons I have 
aſſigned for it. ? | 5 | 
But I will dwell no longer on this ſubject. If what I have here ſaid ſhould ſeem of 
ſufficient conſequence to engage the attention of any man in power, and ſhould thus be 
the means of applying any remedy, to the moſt inveterate evils at leaſt, I have obtained 
my whole deſire, and ſhall have lain ſo long wind- bound in the ports of this kingdom to 
ſome purpoſe. I would indeed have this work, which, if I ſhould live to finiſh it, a 
matter of no great certainty, if indeed of any great hope to me, will be probably 
2 laſt I fhall ever undertake, to produce ſome better end than the mere diverſion of the 
reader. | | 

Monday. This day our captain went aſhore, to dine with a gentleman who lives in 
theſe 22 and who ſo exactly reſembles the character given by Homer of Axylus, 
that the only difference I can trace between them is, the one living by the highway, erected 
his hoſpitality chiefly in favour of land travellers; and the other living by the water-ſide, 
gratified his humanity by accommodating the wants of the mariner. 

In the evening our commander received a viſit from a brother baſhaw, who lay wind- 
bound in the ſame harbour. This latter captain was a Swiſs. He was then maſter of a 
veſſel bound to Guinea, and had formerly been a privateering, when our own hero was 
employed in the ſame laudable ſervice. The honeſty and freedom of the Switzer, his 
vivacity, in which he was in no reſpect inferior to his near neighbours the French, the 
aukward and affected politneſs, which was likewiſe of French extraction, mixed with the 
brutal roughneſs of the Engliſh tar ; for he had ſerved under the colours of this nation, 
and his crew had been of the ſame, made ſuch an odd variety, ſuch a hotch-potch of 
character, that I ſhould have been much diverted with him, had not his voice, which 
was as loud as a ſpeaking trumpet, unfortunately made my head ach. The noiſe which 
he conveyed into the deaf cars of his brother captain, who ſat on one ſide. of him, the 
ſoft addreſfes, with which, mixed with aukward bows, he ſaluted the ladies on the other, 
were ſo agreeably contraſted, that a man muſt not only have been void of all taſte of hu- 
mour, and inſenſible of mirth, but duller than Cibber is repreſented in the Dunciad, who 
could be unentertained with him a little while: for, I confiſs ſuch entertaiments ſhould 
always be very ſhort, as they are very liable to pall. But he ſuffered not this to happen 
at prefent. For having given us his company a quarter of an hour only, he retired, after 
many apologies for the ſhortneſs of his viſit. Ry | | 

Tueſday. The wind being leſs boiſterous than it had hitherto been ſince our arrival 
here, ſeveral fiſhin ts, which-the tempeſtuous weather yeſterday had prevented from 
working, came de beats with fiſh. This was ſo freſh, ſo good in kind, and fo very 
cheap, that we ſupplied ourſelves in great numbers, among which were very large ſoals 
at four-pence a pair, and whitings, of almoſt a prepoſterous ſize, at nine-pence a ſcore. 

The only fiſh which bore any price was a john doree, as it is called. 1 bought one of 
at leaſt four pounds weight for as many ſhillings. It reſembles a turbot in ſhape, but ex+ 
eceds it in firmneſs and flavour. The price had the appearance of being conſiderable, 
when oppoſed to the extraordinary cheapneſs of others of value; but was, in truth, ſo 
very reaſonable, when eſtimated by its goodneſs, that it left me under no other ſurpriſe, 
than how the gentlemen of this country, not greatly eminent for the delicacy of their 
taſte, had diſcovered the preference of the doree to all other fiſh : but I was informed 
that Mr. Quin, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tooth hath been ſo juſtly celebrated, had lately viſited 
Plymouth, and had done thoſe honours to the doree, which are ſo juſtly due to it from 


that ſe& of modern Philoſophers, who, with Sir Epicure Mammon, or Sit Epicure Quin, 
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certainly be the rarer, 1 of the two. 
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their head, ſeem more to delight in a fiſh-pond than in a garden, as the old Epicureans 


are faid to have done. 5 | 
nfortunately for the fiſhmongers of London, the dorẽe reſides only in thoſe ſeas; 
for could any of this company but convey one to the temple of luxury under the Phezza, 
where Macklin the high prieſt daily ferves up his rich offerings to that goddeſs, great 
would be the reward of that fiſnmonger, in bleſſings poured down him from the 
as great would his merit be towards the high prieſt, who could never be thought 

to over-rate ſuch valuable incenſe. 

And here having mentioned the extreme cheapneſs of fiſh in the Devonſhire ſea, 
and Bren ſome little hint of the extreme dearneſs with which this commodity is diſpenſed 
y thoſe who deal in it in London, I cannot paſs on without throwing forth an obſervation 


b 
or two, with the ſame view with which I have ſcattered wy ſeven) remarks through this 


voyage, ſufficiently ſatisfied in having finiſhed my life, as I have, probably, loſt it, in the 
ſervice of my country, from the of motives, though it ſhould be attended with the 
worſt of ſucceſs. Means are always in our power; ends are very ſeldom ſo. 
Of all the animal foods with which man is furniſhed, there are none ſo plenty as 6h. 
A little rivulet, that glides almoſt unperceived through a. vaſt tract of rich land, will 
ſupport more hundreds with the fleſh of its inhabitants, than the meadow will nouriſh 
individuals. But if this be true of rivers, it is much truer of the ſea ſhores, which 
abound with ſuch immenſe variety of fiſh, that the curious fiſherman, after he hath made 
his ht, often culls only the daintieſt part, and leaves the reſt of his. prey to periſh 
on the ſhore. | | 
If this be true, it would appear, I think, that there is nothing which . might be had 
in ſuch abundance, and conſequently ſo cheap, as fiſh, of which nature ſeems to have 
provided ſuch inexhauſtible ſtores with ſome peculiar _ In the production of ter. 
reſtrial animals, ſhe proceeds with ſuch ſlowneſs, that in the larger kind a ſingle female 
ſeldom produces more than one a year, and this again requires three, four, or five years 
more to bring it to perfection. And though the leſſer quadrupeds, thoſe of the wild 
kind particularly, with the birds, do multi much faſter, yet can none of theſe bear 
any proportion with the aquatic animals, of whom every female matrix is furniſhed with 
an annual offspring, almoſt exceeding the power of numbers, and which, in many in- 
ſtances at leaſt, a ſingle year is capable of bringing to ſome degree of maturity. | 
What then ought in general to be fo plentiful, what ſo cheap as fiſh? What then ſo 
properly the food of the poor? So in many places they are, and ſo. might they. always 
be in great cities which are always ſituated near the ſea, or on the conflux of large rivers, 
How comes it then, to look no farther abroad for inſtances, that in our city of London 
the caſe is To far otherwiſe, that except that of ſprats, there is not one poor palate in a 
hundred that knows the taſte of fiſh. | f 
It is true, indeed, that this taſte is generally of ſuch excellent flavour, that it exceeds 
the Hover of French cookery to treat the palates of the rich with any thing more ex- 
tely delicate; ſo that was fiſh the common food of the poor, it might put them too, 
much upon an equality with their betters, in the great article of eating, in which, at 
preſent, in the opinion of Tome, the great difference in happineſs between man and man 
conſiſts. But this argument I mall treat with the utmoſt diſdain :, for if ortolans were as 
big as buſtards, and at the Tame time as plenty as ſparrows, I ſhould hold it yet reaſon- 
able to indulge the poor with the dainty, and that for this cauſe 5 chat the rich 
would Toon Had a ſparrow, I as ſcare as an ortolan, to be much the greater, as it would 
Vanity or Tearcity will be always the favourite of luxury, but honeſt hunger will be 
ſatisged with plenty. Not to 2 deeper into the 3 of the evil, I ball _ 
* | abundantly 
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abundantly ſufficient to propoſe the remedies of it. And, firſt, I humbly ſubmit the 
abſolute neceſſity of immediately hanging all the fiſhmongers within the bills of morta- 
lity 3 and however it might have been ſome time ago the opinion of mild and temporiz ing 
men, that the evil complained of might be remaved by gentler methods, I ſuppoſe at 
this day there are none who do not fee the impoſſibility of uſing ſuch with any effect. 
Can##a: prius teutanda might have been formerly urged with ſome plauſibility, but cuncta 
prius tentata may now be replied : for ſurely, if a few monopolizing fiſhmongers could 
defeat that excellent ſcheme of the Weſtminfter market, to the erecting which ſa many 
juſtices of peace, as well as other wiſe and learned men, did ſo vehemently apply them- 
ſelves, that they might be truely ſaid not only to have laid the whole ftrength of their 
beads; but of their {ders too, to the bufineſs, it would be a vain endeavour for any 
other body of men to attempt to remove fo ſtubborn a nuſance. 1 

If it ſhould be doubted, whether we can bring this caſe within the letter of any capital 
law now ſubſiſting ? I am aſhamed to own it cannot; for ſurely no crime better deferves 
ſuch puniſhment; but the remedy may, nevertheleſs, be immediate, and if a law was 
made the beginning of next ſeſſions, to take place immediately, by which the ſtarving 
thauſands of poor was declared to be felony, withour benefit of clergy, the fiſhmongers 
would be hanged before the end of the ſeſſions. | | 

A ſecond method of filling the mouths of the poor, if not with loaves, at leaſt with 

fiſhes, is to deſire the magiſtrates to carry into execution one, at leaft, out of near a 
hundred acts of parliament, for preſerving the ſmall fry of the river of Thames, by 
which means. as fiſh would ſatisfy thoufands, as may now be devoured by a ſmall 
number of individuals. But while a fiſherman can break through the ſtrongeſt meſhes 
of an act of parliament, we may be aſſured he will learn ſo to contrive his own meſhes, 
that the ſmalleſt fry will not be able to ſwim through them. | n 
Other methods may, we doubt not, be ſuggeſted by thoſe who ſhalt attentively con- 
ſider the evil here hinted at; but we have dwelt too long on it already, and ſhall con- 
dude with obſerving, that it is difficult to affirm, whether the atrocity of the evil itſelf, 
the facility of curing it, or the ſhameful neglect of the cure, be the more ſcandalous, or 
more a ng. 

After having, however, glorioufly regaled myſelf with this food, I was waſhing it 
down wich ſome good clarer, with my wife and her friend in the cabin, when the cap- 
tain's valet de chambre, head cook, houſe and ſhip ſteward, footman in livery and out 
duet, ſecretary and fore-maſt-man, all burſt into the cabin at once, being, indeed, all 
but one perſon, and without ſaying, by your leave, began to pack half a hogſhead of 
ſmalbbeer-in bottles, the neceſſary conſequence of which muſt have been, either a toial 
ſtop to con verſation at that chearful ſeaſon, when it is moſt agreeable, or the admitting 
that polyonymous officer aforeſaid to the participation of it. I deſired him, therefore, to 
delay his purpoſe a little longer, but he refuſed to grant my requeſt ; nor was he prevailed 
on to quit the room till he was threatened with having one bottle to pack more than his 
number, which then happened to ſtand empty within my reach. 


Wich theſe menaces he retired at laſt, but not without muttering ſome menaces on his 


ſide, and which, to our great tercor, he failed not to put into immediate execution; 
Our captain was gone to dinner this day with his Swiſs brother; and he was a 
very ſober man, was a little elevated with ſome champaign, which, as it colt be Swils 


little or nothing, he diſpenſed at his table more liberally than our hoſpuable Engliſh-noble- | 


men put about thofe bottles, which the ingenious. Peter Taylor teaches a» led Captain 
ro-avaid'by diſtinguiſhing by the name of that generous liquor, which. all humble- com- 
pauioms are taught to poſtpone to the flavour of methuen, or honeſt port, IF 
Vor. IV. 7 | While 
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| - While our two captains were thus regaling themſelves, and celebrating their own he- 
roic exploits, with all the inſpiration which the liquor, at leaſt, of wit could afford them, 
the polyonymous officer arrived, and being ſaluted by the name of honeſt Tom, was or- 
dered to fit down and take his glaſs before he delivered his meſſage ; for every ſailor is 
by turns his captain's mate over a cann, except only that captain baſhaw who preſides in a 
man of war, and who, upon earth, has no other mate, unleſs it be another of the ſame 
baſhaws. ; | 

Tom had no ſooner ſwallowed his draught, than he haſtily began his narrative, and 
faithfully related what had happened on board our ſhip ; we ſay faithfully, though from 
what happened it may be ſuſpected that Tom choſe to add, perhaps, only five or fix im- 
material circumſtances, as is always, I believe, the caſe, and may poſſibly have been done 
by me in relating this very ſtory, though it happened not many hours ago. | 
No ſooner was the captain informed of the interruption which had been given to his 
officer, and, indeed, to his orders, for he thought no time ſo convenient as that of his 
abſence for cauſing any confuſion in the cabin, than he' leapt with ſuch haſte from his 
chair, that he had like to have broke his ſword, with which he always begirt himſelf when 
he walked out of his ſhip, and ſometimes when he walked about in it, at the ſame time 
graſping eagerly that other implement called a cockade, which modern ſoldiers wear on 
their helmets, with the ſame view as the antients did their creſts, to terrify the enemy; 
he muttered ſomething, but ſo inarticulately, that the word damn was only intelligible ; 
he then haſtily took leave of the Swiſs captain, who was too well bred to preſs his ſtay 
on ſuch an occaſion, and leapt- firſt from the ſhip to his boat, and then from his boat to 
his own ſhip, with as much fierceneſs in his looks as he had ever expreſſed on boarding 
his defenceleſs prey, in the honourable calling of a privateer. = 45 596 

Having regained the middle deck, he pauſed a moment, while Tom and others loaded 

| themſelves with bottles, and then deſcending into the cabin exclaimed with a thundering 
voice, Dn me, why arn't the bottles ſtoed in, according to my orders? 

. I anſwered him very mildly, that I had prevented his man from doing it, as it was at 
an inconvenient time to me, and as in his abſence, at leaſt, I eſteemed the cabin to be 
my own: © Your cabin,“ repeated he many times, no d—me, *tis my cabin. Your 
cabin! D- mel I have brought my hogs to a fair market. I ſuppoſe, indeed, you 
think it your cabin, and your ſhip, by your commanding in it; but I will command 
< in it, dn me! I will ſhew the world I am the commander, and no body but I! Did 
«* you think I fold you the command of my ſhip for that pitiful thirty pounds ? I wiſh I 
©, had not ſeen you nor your thirty pounds aboard of her.“ He then repeated the words 
thirty: pounds often, with great diſdain, and with a contempt which, I own, the ſum 
did not ſeem to deſerve in my eye, either in itſelf, or on the preſent occaſion ; being, in- 
deed, paid for the freight of —— weight of human fleſh, which is above fifty per cent. 
dearer than the freight of any other luggage, whilſt in reality it takes up leſs room, in 
fact, no room at all. Ih | | 

In truth the ſum was paid for nothing more, than for a liberty to ſix perſons, (two of 

them ſervants)" to ſtay on board a ſhip while ſhe ſails from one port to another, every 
ſhilling of which comes clear into the captain's pocket. Ignorant people may perhaps 
imagine, eſpecially when they are told that the captain is obliged to ſuſtain them, that 
their diet; at leaſt, is worth ſomething ;- which may probably be now and then fo far the 
caſe; as to deduct a tenth part from the neat profits on this account; but it was otherwiſe 
at prefenty for when I had contracted with the captain at a price which I by no means 
thought moderate, I had ſome content in thinking I ſhould have no more to pay for my 
voyage; but I was whiſpered that it was — the paſſengers ſhould find themſelves 
n 12 0 in 
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in ſeveral things; ſuch as tea, wine, and ſuch- like; and particularly that gentlemen 
ſhould ſtowe of the latter a much larger quantity than they could uſe, in order to leave 
the remainder as a preſent to the captain, at the end of the voyage ; and it was expected, 
likewiſe, that gentlemen ſhould put aboard ſome freſh ſtores, and the more of ſuch things 
were put aboard, the welcomer they would be to the captain. | | 

I was prevailed with by theſe hints, to follow the advice propoſed ; and accordingly, 
beſides tea, and a large hamper of wine, with ſeveral hams and tongues, I cauſed a num- 
ber of live chickens and ſheep to be conveyed aboard; in truth, treble the quantity of 
proviſion which would have ſupported the perſons I took with me, had the voyage con- 
tinued three weeks, as it was ſuppoſed, with a bare poſſibility, it might. 

Indeed, it continued much longer; but, as this was occaſioned by our being wind- 
bound in our own ports, it was by no means of -any ill conſequence to the captain, as the 
additional ſtores of fiſh, freſh meat, butter, bread, &c. which I conſtantly laid in, 
4 exceeded the conſumption, and went ſome way in maintaining the ſhip's crew. 
t is true, I was not obliged to do this; but it ſeemed to be expected; for the captain 
did not think himſelf obliged to do it; and, I can truly ſay, I ſoon ceaſed to expect it 
of him. He had, I confeſs, on board, a number of fowls and ducks ſufficient for a 
Weſt-India voyage: all of them, as he often ſaid, * Very fine birds, and of the largeſt 
* breed.” This, I believe, was really the fact, and, I can add, that they were all ar- 
rived at the full perfection of their ſize. Nor was there, I am convinced, any want of 
proviſions of a more ſubſtantial kind; ſuch as dried beef, pork, and fiſh; ſo that the 
captain ſeemed ready to perform his contract, and amply to provide for his paſſengers. 
What I did then, was not from neceſſity, but, perhaps, from a leſs excuſable motive, 
and was, by no means, chargeable to the account of the captain, "MP 

But let the motive have been what it would, the conſequence was ſtill the ſame; and 
this was ſuch, that I am firmly perſuaded the whole vitiful thirty pound came pure and 
neat into the captain's pocket, and not only ſo, but attended with the value of ten pound 
more in ſundries, into the bargain. . I muſt confeſs myſelf therefore at a loſs how the. 
epithet pitiful came to be annexed to the above ſum: for not being a pititul price or 
what it was given, I cannot conceive it to be pitiful in itſelf; nor do I believe it is ſo 
thought by the greateſt men in the kingdom; none of whom would ſcruple to ſearch for 
it in the red henael, where they had only a reaſonable hope of ſucceſs. | 
Ho, therefore, ſuch a ſum ſhould acquire the idea of pitiful, in the eyes of th 
maſter of a ſhip, ſeems not eaſy to be accounted for; ſince it appears more likely to pro- 
duce in him ideas of a different kind. Some men, perhaps, are no more fincere in the; 
contempt for it which they expreſs, than others in Geir contempt of money in general; 
and I am the rather inclined to this perſuaſion, as I have ſeldom heard of either, who 
have refuſed or refunded this their deſpiſed object. Beſides, it is ſometimes impoſſible 
to believe theſe profeſſions, as every action of the man's life is a contradiction to it. 
Who can believe a tradeſman, who ſays he would not tell his name for the profit he 
gets by the ſelling ſuch a parcel of goods, when he hath told a thouſand lies in order to 
et it | | 
p Pitiful, indeed, is often applied to an object, not abſolutely, but comparatively with 
our expectations, or with a greater object: In which ſenſe it is not eaſy to ſet any bounds 
to the uſe of the word. Thus, a handful of halfpence daily appear pitiful to a porter, 
and a handful of ſilver to a drawer. The latter, I am convinced, at a polite tavern, Will 
not tell his name (for he will not give you any anſwer) under the price of gold. And. 
in this ſenſe, thirty pound may be accounted pitiful by the loweſt mechanic, 

One difficulty only ſeems to occur, and that is this: How comes it that, if the profits 
of the meaneſt arts are ſo conſiderable, the profeſſors of them are not richer than we 
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generally jee thein ? One anſwer to this Thall ſuffice. Men do not become rich by What 
they get, but by what they keep. He who is worth no more chan his annual wages or 
falary, ſpends the whole; he will be always a beggar, let his incotne be What it will; 
and id will be his Family when he dies. This we fee daily to be the caſe of eccleſiaſtics, 
who, during their lives, are extremely well provided for, only becuuſe they deſtre to main- 
tain the honour of the cloth by living like gentlemen, Which would, perhaps, be better 
maintained by living unlike them. | 

But, to return from ſo long a digreſſion, to which the uſe of fo improper an epithet 
gave occaſion, and to which the novelty of the ſubject allured, I will -make the reader 
amends by conciſely telling him, that the captain poured forth ſuch a torrent of abuſe, 
"that J very haſtily, and very fookfhly, reſolved to quit the Thip. I gave immediate or- 
ders to ſummons a hoy to carry me that evening to Dartmouth, Without conſidering any 
conſequence. Thoſe orders I gave in no very low voice ; fo that thoſe above ſtairs might 
poſſibly conceive there was more than one maſter in the cabin. In the ſame tone I like- 
wiſe threatened the captain with that which, be aſterwards faid, he feared more than any 
rock or quick fand. Nor can we wonder at-this, when we are told he had been twice ob- 
liged to bring to, and caft anchor there before, and had neither time èſcaped without the 
loſs of almoſt his whole RT : | 

The moſt diftant found of law thus frightened a man, who had often, I am convinced, 
heurd numbers of cannon roar round him with intrepidity. Nor did he ſooner fee the 
hoy approaching the veſſel, than he ran down again into the cabin, and, his rage be- 
ing perfectly ſubſided, he tumbled on his knees, and a Rttle too abjectly implored for 
MY 0 not ſuffer a brave man and an did man, to remain a moment in this poſture ; but 
I immediately forgave him. | 
And here, that I may not be thought the fly trumpeter of my own praiſes, I do ut- 


*terly diſelaim all praiſe on the occaſion. Neither did the gteatneſs of my mind dictate, 
nor the force of my Chriſtianity exact this forgiveneſs. To ſpeak truth, 1 forgave him 


om a motive which weuld make men much more forgis ing, if they were much wifer 
than they are; betauſe it was convenient for me ſd to do. A ; 

_ Woaneſday. This morning the captain dreſt himſelf in fearlet, in order to pay a viſit 
to a Devonſnire ſquire, to whom a captain of a ſhip is a gueſt of no ordinary conſequence, 
as he is a ſtranger and a gentleman, hg hath feen a great deal of che world in foreign 
Parts, and knows all the news of the times. | « 


be ſquire, therefore, was to fend his boat for the captain; but a moſt unfortunate ac- 
ent happened: for, as the wind was extremely rough, and againſt the hey, while this 
Was endeavouring to avail itſelf of great ſeamanſnip, in hawling up againſt the wind, a 


ſudden ſquall carried off ſail and yard; or, at leaſt, ſo diſabled them, that they were no 
longer of any uſe, and unable to reach the hip; but the captain, from the deck, ſaw 
hid hopes of veniſon diſappointed,” and was forced either to ſtay en board his ſhip, or to 
hoiſt forth his own long- boat, which he could not prevail with himſelf to think of, 

though the ſmell of the veniſon had had twenty times its attraction. He did, indeed, love 
Kis ſhip as his wife, and his boats as children, and never willjingly truſted the latter, poor 
things] to the dangers of the ſeas. ö 


JT ꝰ̃o ſay truth, notwithſtanding the ſtrict rigour with which he preſerved the dignity of 


his ſtation, and the haſty impatience with which he reſented any affront to his — or 
orders, diſobedience to which he ebuld in no inſtance brook in any perſon on board, he 


was one of the beſt natured fellows alive. He acted the part of a father to his ſailors; 
be expreſſed great tenderneſs for any of them when ill, and never ſuffered any, the — 
, | | 12 19 2 4 | Work 
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wwotk of ſupererogation to go unrewarded by a glaſs of gin. He even extended his hu- 
manity, if I may ſo call it, to animals, and even his cats and kittens had large ſhares in 
his affections. An inſtance of which we ſaw this evening, when the cat, which had fhewn 
it oould not be drowned, was found ſuffocated under a feather-bed in the cabin. I will 
not endeavour to deſcribe his lamentations with more prolixity than barely by ſaying, 
they were grievous, and ſeemed to have ſome mixture of the Iriſn howl in them. Nay, 
he carried his fondneſs even to inanimate objects, of which we have above ſet down a 
pregnant example in his demonſtration of love and tenderneſs towards his boats and ſhip. 
He ſpoke of a ſhip which he had commanded formerly, and which was long ſince no 
more, which he had called the Prineeſs of Braſil, as a widower of a deceaſed wife. This 
ſhip, after having followed the honeſt buſineſs of carrying goods and paſſengers for hire 
many years, did at laſt take to evil courſes and turn privateer, in which ſervice, to uſe his 
on words, ſhe received many dreadful wounds, which he himſelf had felt, as if they had 
been his own. | 

Thurſday. As the wind did not yeſterday diſcover any purpoſe of ſhifting, and the wa- 
ter in my belly grew troubleſome, and rendered me ſhort-breathed ; I began a ſecond time 
to have apprehenfions of wanting the afliſtance of a trochar, when none was to be found: 
I therefore concluded to be tapped again, by way of precaution ; and accordingly I this 

morning ſummoned on board a ſurgeon from a neighbouring pariſh, one whom the cap- 
tain greatly recommended, and who did indeed perform his office with much dexterity. 
He was, I believe likewiſe, a man of great judgment and knowledge in the profeffion ; 
but of this I cannot ſpeak with perfect certainty ; for when he was going to open on the 
dropſy at large, and on the particular degree of the diſtemper under which I laboured, 

I -was obliged to ſtop him ſhort, for the wind was changed, and the captain in - 
utmoſt hurry to depart ; and to deſire him, inſtead of his opinion, to affiſt me with his 
execution. 

I was now once more delivered from my burthen, which was not indeed fo great as 

I had-epprehended, wanting two quarts of what was let out at the laſt operation. 

While the ſurgeon was drawing away my water, the failors were drawing up the an- 

chor: both were finiſhed at the lame time, we unfurled our fails, and ſoon paſſed the 
Berry-head, -which forms the mouth-of the bay. . 

We had not however failed far, when the wind, which had, though with a "ſlow 
kept us company about fix miles, ſuddenly turned about, and offered to conduct us 

back again: a favour, which, though ſorely againſt the grain, we were obliged to 
accept. 

l Nothing remarkable happened this day; for as to the firm perſuaſion of the captain 
' that he was under the ſpell of witchcraft, I would not repeat it too often, though indeed 

he repeated it an hundred times every day; in truth, he talked of nothing eli& and 
ſeemed not only to be fatisfied in general of his being bewitched, but actually to have 
Axed, with good certainty, on the-perſon of the witch, whom, had he lived in the days 
of Sir Matthew Hale, he would have infallibly indicted, and very poſſibly have hanged 
for the deteſtable ſin of witchcraft ; but that law, and the whole doctrine that ſupported 
it, are now out of faſhion ; and witches, as a learned divine once | choſe to expreſs him- 
ſelf, are put down by act of parliament. This witch, in the captain's opinion, was no 
other than Mrs. Francis of Ryde, who, as he inſinuated, out of anger to me, for not 
ſpending more money in her houſe than ſhe could produce any thing to exchange for, or 
any pretence to charge for, had laid this ſpell on his ſhip. | 

Though we were again got near our harbour by three in the afternoon, yet it ſeemed 
o-require a full hour or more, before we could come to our former place of 1 
or birth, as the captain called it. On this occaſion we exemplified one of the few ad- 
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vantages, which the travellers by water have over the travellers by land. What would 
the latter often give for the ſight of one of thoſe hoſpitable manſions, where he is aſſured 
that there is good entertainment for man and horſe ; and where both may conſequently pro- 
miſe themſelves to aſſuage that hunger which exerciſe is ſo ſure to raiſe in a healthy 
conſtitution. 

At their arrival at this manſion, how much happier is the ſtate of the horſe' than that 
of the maſter ? The former is immediately led to his repaſt, ſuch as it is, and whatever 
it is, he falls to it with appetite. But the latter is in a much worſe ſituation, His hun. 
ger, however violent, is always in ſome degree delicate, and his food muſt have ſome 
ind of ornament, or as the more uſual phraſe is, of dreſſing, to recommend it. Now 
all drefling requires time; and therefore, though, perhaps, the ſheep might be juſt killed 
before you came to the inn, yet in cutting him up, fetching the joint, which the land- 
lord by miſtake ſaid he had in the houſe, from the butcher at two miles diſtance, and 
afterwards warming it a little by the fire, two hours at leaſt muſt be conſumed, while 
hunger for want of better food, preys all the time on the vitals of the man. 

- How different was the caſe with us? we carried our proviſion, our kitchen, and our 
cook with us, and we were at one and the ſame time travelling on our road, and ſitting 
down to a repaſt of fiſh, with which the greateſt table in London can ſcarce at any rate 


be ſupplied. | 
Friday. As we were diſappointed of our wind, and obliged to return back the pre- 
_ ceding evening, we reſolved to extract all the good we could out of our misfortune, and 
to — conſiderably to our freſh ſtores of meat and bread, with which we were very in- 
differently provided when we hurried away yeſterday. By the captain's advice we like- 


 . wiſe laid in ſome ſtores of butter, which we ſalted and potted ourſelves, for our uſe at 


Liſbon, and we had great reaſon afterwards to thank him for his advice. 

In the afternoon, I perſuaded my wife, whom it was no eaſy matter for me to force 
from my ſide, to take a walk on ſhore, whither the gallant captain declared he was ready 
to attend her. Accordingly, the ladies ſet out, and left me to. enjoy a ſweet and com- 
fortable nap after the operation of the preceding day. 

Thus we enjoyed our ſeparate pleaſures full three hours, when we met again; and my 
wife gave the foregoing account of the gentleman, whom I have before compared to 
Axylus, and of his habitation, to both which ſhe had been introduced by the captain, in 
the ſtile of an old friend and acquaintance, though this foundation of intimacy ſeemed to 
her to be no deeper laid than in an accidental dinner, eaten many years before, at this 
temple of hoſpitality, . when the captain lay wind bound in the ſame bay. 
Saturday. Early this morning the wind ſeemed inclined to change. in our favour. Our 
alert captain ſnatched its: very firſt motion, and got under fail with ſo very gentle a 
breeze, that as the tide was againſt him, he recommended to a fiſhing hoy to bring after 
him a vaſt ſalmon and ſome other proviſions which lay ready for him on ſhore. 

Our anchor was up at ſix, and before nine in the morning we had doubled the Berry- 
head, and were arrived off Dartmouth, having gone full three miles in as many hours, 
in direct oppoſition to the tide, which only befriended us out of our harbour; and 
though the wind was, perhaps, our friend, it was ſo very ſilent, and exerted itſelf ſo 
- little in our favour, that, like ſome cool partiſans, it was difficult to ſay whether it was 
with us or againſt us. The captain, however, declared the former to be the caſe, during 
the whole three hours; but at laſt he perceived his error; or rather, perhaps, this friend, 
which had hitherto wavered in chuſing his fide, became now more determined. The 
captain then ſuddenly tacked about, and aſſerting that he was bewitched, ſubmitted to 
return to the place from whence he came. Now, though I am as free from ſuperſtition as 
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any man breathing, and never did believe in witches, notwithſtanding all the excellent 
arguments of my Lord Chief Juſtice Hale in their favour, and long before they were 


put down by act of parliament, yet by what power a ſhip of burthen ſhould fail three 
miles againſt both wind and tide, I cannot conceive; unleſs there was ſome ſupernatural # 


interpoſition in the caſe : nay, could we admit that the wind ſtood neuter, the difficulty 
would ſtill remain. So that we muſt of neceſſity conclude, that the ſhip was either be- 
winded or bewitched, | 
The captain, perhaps, had another meaning. He imagined himſelf, I believe, be- 
witched, becauſe the wind, inſtead of perſevering in its change in his favour, for chan 


it certainly did that morning, ſhould ſuddenly return to its favourite ſtation, and blow 


him back towards the Bay. But if this was his opinion, he ſoon ſaw cauſe to alter; for 
he had not meaſured half the way back, when the wind again declared in his favour, and 
ſo loudly that there was no poſſibility of being miſtaken. - | 

The orders for the ſecond tack were given, and obeyed with much more alacrity, 
than thoſe had been for the firſt, We were all of us indeed in high ſpirits on the occa- 
fion ; though ſome of us a little regretted the good things we were likely to leave behind 


us by the fiſherman's neglect: I might give it a worſe name, for he faithfully promiſed . 


to execute the commiſſion, which he had had abundant opportunity to do; but Nautica 
fides deſerves as much to be proverbial, as ever Punica fides could formerly have done. 
Nay, when we conſider that the Carthaginians came from the Phenicians, who are ſup= 
poſed to have produced the firſt mariners, we wy probably ſee the true reaſon of the 
adage, and it may open a field of very curious diſcoveries to the antiquarian: 

We were, however, too eager to purſue our voyage, to ſuffer any thing we left be- 
hind us to interrupt our happineſs, which, indeed, many agreeable circumſtances con- 
ſpired to advance. The weather was inexpreſſibly pleaſant, and we were all ſeated on 
the deck, when our canvas began to ſwell with the wind. We had likewiſe in our view 
above thirty other fail around us, all in the ſame ſituation. Here an obſervation occurred 
to me, which, perhaps, though extremely obvious, did not offer itſelf to every indivi- 
dual in our little fleet : when I perceived with what different ſucceſs we proceeded, under 
the influence of a ſuperior power, which, while we lay almoſt idle ourſelves, puſhed us 
forward on our intended voyage, and compared this with the ſlow progreſs which we had 
made in the morning, of ourſelves, and without any ſuch aſſiſtance, I could not help 
reflecting how often the greateſt abilities he wind- bound as it were in life; or if they ven- 
ture out, and attempt to beat the ſeas, they ſtruggle in vain againſt wind and tide, and 
if they have not ſufficient prudence to put back, are moſt probably caſt away on the 
rocks and quickſands, which are every day ready to devour them. 

It was now our fortune to ſet out melioribus avibus. The wind freſhned fo briſkly in 
our poop, that the ſhore appeared to move from us, as faſt as we did from the ſhore. 
The captain declared he was ſure of a wind, meaning its continuance ; but he had diſ- 
appointed us fo often, that he had loſt all credit. However, he kept his word a little 
better now, and we loſt ſight of our native land, as joyfully, at leaſt, as it is uſual to 
regain it. 8 84 4 . 

Sunday. The next morning, the captain told me he thought himſelf thirty miles to 
the weſtward of Plymouth, and before evening declared that the Lizard point, which is 
the extremity of Cornwall, ſeveral leagues to leeward. Nothing remarkable 
this day, except the captain's devotion, who, in his own phraſe, ſummoned all hands to 
prayers, which were read by a common failor upon deck, with more devout force and 


addreſs, than they are commonly read by a country curate, and received with more de- 


cency and attention by the ſailors than are uſually preſerved in city 3 Tam 
indeed aſſured, that it any ſuch affected diſregard of the ſolemn office in hi 
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ſhip's crew. | 
During this calm we likewiſe found the 'maſt of a large veſſel, which the captain 
thought had lain at leaſt three years in the ſea. It Was ſtuck all over with a little ſhell- 
fath or reptile called a barnacle, and which probably are the prey of the-rock: fiſh, as our 
captain calls it, aſſerting, that it is the fineſt fiſh in the world,; 

; * | 
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engaged, as L have ſeen practiſed by fine gentlemen and ladies, expreſſing a kind of 
rehenſion leſt they ſhould be falpetted of wing really in . ther devotion, 20 
n ſne wn: here, they would have contracted the contempt of the whole audience. To 
ſay: the truth, from what I obſerved in the behaviour of the failors in this voyage, and 
on comparing it with what I have formerly ſeen of them at ſea and on ſhore, I am 
convinced that on land there is nothing more idle and diſſolute; in their own element, 
there are no perſons near the level of their degree, who live in the conſtant practice of half 
ſo many good qualities. They are, for much the greater part, perfect maſters of their 
huſineſs, and always extremely alert, and ready in executing it, without any regard to 
fatigue or hazard. The ſoldiers themſelves are not better diſciplined, nor more obedienc 
to orders than theſe whilſt aboard; they ſubmit to every difficulty which. attends their 
calling with chearfulneſs, and no leſs virtues than patience and fortitude are exerciſed by 
them every day of their lives. F . 178 
All theſe good qualities, however, they $ leave behind them on ſhipboard : the 
falor out > an is, indeed, as wretehed ag Haber as the fiſh out of water 2 though 
the fotmer hath in common with amphibious animals the bare power of exiſting on the 
lahd; yet if he be kept there any time, he never fails to become a nuiſance. 
The ſhip having had a good deal of motion ſince ſhe was laſt under fail, our women 


 wetutned-t0 their ſickneſs, and I to my folitude; having, for-twenty-tour hours together, 


ſearce my lips to a ſingle perſon. This circumſtance of being ſhut up within the 
circtumference of a few yards, with a ſcore of human creatures, with not one of whom 
it was poſſible to converſe, was perhaps ſo rare, as ſcarce ever to have happened before, 
not culd it ever happen to one Who difliked it more than myſelf, or to myſelf at a ſea- 
ſon when I wanted more food for my ſocial diſpoſition, or could converſe leſs wholeſomely 
and happily with my own thoughts. To chis accident, which fortune opened to me in 
the Downs, was owing the firſt ſerious thought which I ever entertained of enrolling my- 
ſelf among the voyage - writers; ſome of the moſt amuſing pages, if, indeed, there be 
any which deſerve hat name, were poſſibly the production of the moſt diſagreeable hours 
which ever haunted the author. diy „ 1 | 

dey. . At noon the captain took an obſervation, by which it appeared that U ſhant 


: thore ſome leagues northward of us, and that we were juſt entering the bay of Bilcay. 


We had advanced a very few miles in this bay before we were entirely becalmed ; we 
Turled our ſails, as being of no uſe to us, while we lay in this moſt diſagreeable ſituation, 
more deteſted by the fallors than the molt violent tempeſt; we were alarmed with the 


J oſs of a fine piece of ſalt beef, which had been hung in the ſea to freſnen it; this being, 


it ſeems, the ſtrange property of ſalt - water. The thief was immediately ſuſpected, and 
Preſently afterwards" taken by the ſailors. He was, indeed, no other than a huge ſiark, 
who, not knowing when lie was well off, ſwallowed another piece of beef, 2 
with a great iron crook on which it was bung, and by which he was dragged into 


- the ſbip. 


I I fhould ſcarce have mentioned the catching: this ſhark, though ſo exactly conformable 
to the rules and practice of voyage-writing, had it not been for a ſtrange circumſtance 


that attended it. This was the recovery of the ſtolen beef out of the ſhark's maw, 
Where it lay unchewed and undigeſted, and whence ny, | conveyed into the pot, the 
r 


fleſh, and the thief that had itokn-it, joined together in furniſhing variety to the 


for which we are obliged 
ro 
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to confide entirely in his taſte; for, though he ſtruck the fiſh with a kind of harping iron, 
and wounded him, I am convinced, to death, yet he could not poſſeſs himſelf of his 
body z but the poor wretch eſcaped to linger out a few hours, with probably great 
torments. Pt 5 * | 

In the evening our wind returned, and . ſo briſkly, that we ran upwards of twenty 
leagues before the next day's [Tae/doy's} Obſervation, which brought us to-Lat.-479. 42 
The captain promiſed us a very ſpeedy paſſage through the bay, but he deceived us, or 
the wind deceived him, for it fo ſlackened at ſun- ſet, that it ſcarce carried us a mile in an 

bour during the whole ſucceeding night. © 

Wedneſday. A gale ftruck up a little after ſun- riſing, which carried us between three 
and four knots or miles an hour. We were this day at noon about the middle of the 
bay of Biſcay, when the wind once more deſerted us, and we were ſo entirely becalmed, 
that we did not advance a mile in many hours. My freſh-water reader will perhaps con- 
ceive no unpleaſant idea from this calm; bur it affected us much more than a ſtorm could 
have done; for as the iraſcible paſſions of men are apt to ſwell with indignation long after 
the injury which firſt raiſed them is over, ſo fared it with the ſea. It roſe mountains 
high, and lifted our poor ſhip up and down, backwards and forwards, with fo violent an 
emotion, that there was ſcarce a man in the ſhip better able to ſtand than myſelf. Every 
utenſil in our cabin rolled up and down, as we ſhould have rolled ourſelves, had not our 
chairs been faſt laſhed to the floor. In this ſituation, with our tables likewiſe faſtened 

y ropes, the captain and myſelf took our meal with ſome difficulty, and ſwallowed a 
little of our broth, for we ſpilt much the greater part. The remainder of our dinner be- 
ing an old, lean, tame duck roaſted, I regretted bur little the loſs of, my teeth not being 
good enough to have chewed it. | | | 

Our women, who began to creep out of their holes in the morning, retired again within 
the cabin to their beds, and were no more heard of this day, in which my whole comfort 
was to find, by the captain's relation, that the ſwelling was ſometimes much worſe ; he 
did, indeed, take this occaſion; to be more communicative than ever, and informed me 
of ſuch miſadventures that had befallen him within forty-ſix years at ſea, as might frighten 
a very bold ſpirit from undertaking even the ſhorteſt voyage. Were theſe, indeed, but 
univerſally known, our matrons of eee would poſſibly be deterred from venturing 
their tender offspring at ſea; by which means our navy would loſe the honour of many a 
young commodore, who at twenty- two is better verſed in maritime affairs than real ſea- 
men are made by experience at ſixtx. | 

And this may, perhaps, appear the more extraordinary, as the education of both ſeems + 
to be pretty much the ſame ; neither of them having had their courage tried by Virgil's | 
deſcription of a ſtorm, in which, inſpired as he was, I doubt whether our captain doth 
not exceed him. | b 2 | 1 N * 

In the evening the wind, which continued in the N. W. again freſhened, and that fo 
briſkly, that Cape Finiſter appeared by this day's obſervation to bear a few miles to the 
ſouthward. Wo eos indeed failed, or rather flew, near ten knots an hour; and the cap- 
rain, in the redundancy of his good humour, declared he would go to church at Liſbon 
on Sunday next, for that he was ſure of a wind; and, indeed, we all firmly believed 
him. But the event again contradicted him: for we were again viſited by a calm in the 
evening. | | 

But here, though our voyage was retarded, we were entertained with a ſcene which as 
no one can behold without going to ſea, ſo no one can form an idea of any thing equal 
to it on ſhore. We were ſeated on the deck, women and all, in the ſereneſt evening that 
can be imagined. Not a ſingle cloud preſented itſelf to our view, and the ſun himſelf 
was the only object which engroſſed our whole attention. He did indeed ſet with a ma. 
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zeſty which is incapable of deſcription, with which, while the horizon was yet blazing 
«with glory, our eyes were called off to the oppoſite part to ſurvey the moon, which was 
then at full, and which in riſing preſented us with. the ſecond object that this world hath 
offered to our viſion. Compared to theſe the pageantry of theatres, or ſplendor of courts, 
are ſights almoſt below the regard of children. Hate itz n 
We did not return from the deck till late in the evening: the weather being inex- 
preſſibly pleaſant, and ſo warm, tht even my old diſtemper perceived the alteration of 
the climate. There was indeed a ſwell, but nothing comparable to what we had felt be- 
fore, and it affected us on the deck much leſs than in the cabin. Rien 
Friday. The calm continued till ſun- riſing, when the wind likewiſe. aroſe; but un- 
luckily for us, it came from a wrong quarter: it was S., S. E. which is that very wind 
which Juno would have ſolicited of Eolus, had neas been in our latitude bound for 


The captain now put on his moſt melancholy aſpect, and reſumed his former opinion, 
that he was bewitched. He declared, with great ſolemnity, that this was worſe and 
worſe, for that a wind directly: in his teeth was worſe than no wind at all. Had we pur- 
ſued the courſe which the wind: perſuaded us to take, we had gone directiy for Newfound- 
land, if we had, not fallen in with Ireland in our way. Two ways remained to avoid this; 
one was to put into a port of Galicia; the other, to beat to the weſtward with as little 
tail as poſſible; and this was our captain's election. *. | * &/ aer 

As for us, poor paſſengers, any port would have been welcome to us; tally, as 
not only our freſh — — ex "A number of old ducks and fowls, but 4 
our bread was come to an end, 1 ing but ſea biſcuit remained, which I could not 
chew. So that now, for the firſt time in my life, I ſaw what it was to want a bit of 

The wind, however, was not ſo unkind as we had apprehended ; but having declined 
with the ſun, it changed at the approach of the moon, and became again favourable to 
us z though ſo gentle, that the next day's obſervation carried us very little to the ſouth- 
ward of Cape Finiſter. This eyening at ſix the wind, which had been very quiet all day, 
roſe very high, and continuing in our favour, drove us ſeven knots an hour. 

This day we ſaw a fail, the only one, as I heard of, we had ſeen in our whole paſſage 
through the Bay. I mention this an account of what appeared to me ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary. Though ſhe was at ſuch a diſtance, that I could only perceive ſhe was a ſhip, 
the ſailors diſcovered ſhe was a ſnow bound to a port in Galicia. | 

Sunday. ' After prayers, which our good captain read on the deck with an audible voice, 
and with but one miſtake, of a lion for Elias, in the ſecond leſſon for this day, we found 
ourſelves far advanced in 425, and the captain declared we ſhould ſup off Porte. We 
had not much wind this day; but, as this was directly in our favour, we made it up 
with fail, of which we crowded all we had, We went only at the rate of four miles an 
hour, but with ſo uneaſy a motion, continually rowling from ſide to fide, that I ſuffered 
more than I had done in our whole voyage; my bowels being almoſt twiſted out of my 
belly. However, the day was very ſerene and bright, and the captain, who was in high 
ſpirits, affirmed he had 9 a pleaſanter at ſea. 20 

he wind continued ſo briſk that we ran upward of ſix knots an hour the whole 
night. | 
" In the morning, our captain concluded that he was got into lat. 40%, and 
was very little ſhort of the Burlings, as they are called in the charts. We came up with 
them at five in the afternoon, being the firſt land we had diſtinctly ſeen ſince we left 
Devonſhire. They conſiſt of abundance of little rocky iſlands, a little diſtant from the 
ſhore, three of them only ſhewing themſelves above the water: | | 2 

9 ö re 
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Here the Portugueſe maintain a kind of garriſon, if we may allow it that name. It 

conſiſts of malefactors, who are baniſhed hither for a term, for divers ſmall - offences: 

A policy which they may have copied from the Egyptians, as we may read in Diodorus 
Siculus. That wiſe people, to prevent the corruption of good manners by evil: com- 
munication, built a town on the Red. Sea, whither they tranſported: a great number of 
their criminals, having firſt ſet an indelible mark on them, to prevent their returning and 
mixing with. the ſober part of their citizens. 

Theſe rocks lie about fifteen leagues north-weſt of cape Roxent; or, as it is commonly 
called, the rock of Liſbon ; which we paſt early the next morning. The wind, indeed. 
would have carried us thither ſooner ;. but the captain was not in a hurry, as he was to 
Joſe nothing by his delay. Tucſday. This is a very high mountain, ſituated on the nor- 
thern ſide of the mouth of the river Tajo, which riſing above Madrid, in Spain, and 
ſoon becoming navigable for ſmalt craft, empties itſelf, after a long courſe, into the ſes, 
about four. leagues below Liſbon. 

On the ſummit of the rock ſtands a hermitage, which is now in the poſſeſſion of an 
Engliſhman, who was formerly maſter of a veſſel trading to- Liſbon ; and, having changed 
his religion and his manners, the latter of. which, at leaſt, . were none of the beſt, betook 
himſelf to this place, in order to do penance for his ſins. He is now very old, and hath 
inhabited this hermitage for a great number of years, during which he hath received 
ſome countenance from the royal family; and particularly from the preſent queen dowa- 
ger, whoſe piety refuſes no trouble or expence by which ſhe may e a proſelyte; bo- 

ng uſed to ſay, that the ſaving one ſoul would repay all the endeavours of her life. 

| we waited for the tide, and had the pleaſure of ſurveying the face of the coun- 
try, the ſoil of which, at this ſeaſon, exactly reſembles an old brick kill, or a field where 
the green-ſward. is pared up and ſet a burning, or rather a ſmoaking, in little heaps, to 
manure the land. This fight will, perhaps, of all others, make an Engliſhman proud 
of, and pleaſed with, his own country, which in verdure excels, I believe, every other : 
country. Another deficiency here, is the want of large trees, nothing above a ſhrub bo- 

ing here to be diſcovered in the circumference of many. miles. 

At this place we took a pilot on board, who, being the firſt - Portugueſe - we ſpoke to, 

ve us an inſtance of that religious obſervance which is paid by all nations to their laws: 

r, whereas, it is here a capital offence to aſſiſt any perſon in going on ſhore from a 
foreign veſſel, before it hath · been examined, and every perſon in it viewed by the mag}- 

ſtrates of health, as they are called, this worthy pilot, for a very ſmall reward, rowed the 
Portugueſe prieſt to ſhore at this place, beyond which he did not dare to advance; and, 
in. venturing whither he had given ſufficient teſtimony of love for his native country. 

We did not enter the Tajo till noon, when after paſſing ſeveral old caſtles, and other 
buildings, which had greatly the aſpect of ruins, we came to the caſtle of Belliſle, where 
we had a full 2 Liſbon, and were, indeed, within three miles of it. 

Here we were ſaluted wick a gun, which was a ſignal to paſs no farther, till we had 
compred with certain ceremonies, which the. laws of this country require to be obſerved - 
by all ſhips which arrive in this port. We were obliged then to caſt anchor, and expect 
the arrival of the officers of: the cuſtoms; .. without / whoſe paſſport no ſhip muſt proceed 
farther than this place, | | 

Here likewiſe we received a viſit from-one-of thoſe magiſtrates of health before-men- 
tioned. He refuſed to come on board the ſhip, till every perſon in her had been drawn 
up on deck, and perſonally viewed by him. This occaſioned ſome delay on my part, 
as it was not the work of a minute to lift me from the cabin to the deck. The captain 

thought my particular caſe might have been excuſed from this ceremony; and that it 
would be ——— ſufficient if the magiſtrate, who was obliged afterwards to viſit the 
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cabin, ſurveyed me there. But this did not ſatisfy the magiſtrate's ſtrict regard to his 
duty. When he was told of my lameneſs, he called out with a voice of authority, Let 
him be brought up, and his orders were preſently complied with. He was, indeed, a 
perſon of great dignity, as well as of moſt exact fidelity in the difcharge' of his truſt. 
Both which are the more admirable, as his falary is leſs than thirty pounds Engliſh, per 


Before a ſhip hath been viſited by one of thaſe magiſtrates, no perſon can lawfully go 
on board her; nor can any on board depart from her. This 1 ſaw exemplified in a re- 
markable inſtance. The young lad, whom I have mentioned as one of our paſſengers, 


was here met by his father, who, on the firſt news of the captain's arrival, came from 


Liſbon to Bellifle in a boat, being-eager to embrace a ſon whom he had not ſeen for many 
years. But when he came along-ſide our ſhip, neither did the father dare aſcend, nor the 
1on deſcend, as the magiſtrate of health had not been yet on board... - 

Some of my readers will, perhaps, admire the great caution of this policy, ſo nicely 
calculated for the preſervation of this country from all peftilential diſtempers. Others 
will as probably regard it as too exact and formal to be - conſtantly perſiſted in, in ſeaſons 
of the utmoſt ſafety, as well as in times of danger. I will not decide either way; but 
will content myſelf with obſerving, that I never yet ſaw or heard of a place where a 
traveller had ſo much trouble given him at his landing as here. The only uſe of which, 
as all ſuch matters begin and end in form only, is to put it into the power of low and 
mean fellows to be either rudely officious, or groſsly corrupt, as they ſhall fee occaſion 
to prefer the gratification of their pride or of their avarice, e. 

Of this kind, likewiſe, is that power which is lodged with other officers here, of tak- 
ing away every grain of ſnuff, and every leaf of tobacco, brought hither from other 
countries, though only for the temporary uſe of the perſon, during his reſidence here. 
This is executed with great inſolence, and as it is in the hands of the dregs of the people, 
very ſcandalouſſyʒ: for, under pretence of ſearching for tobacco and ſnuff, they are Fore 
to ſteal whatever they can find, infomuch; that when they came on board, our ſailors ad- 
dreſſed us in the Covent-Garden language, Pray, gentlemen and ladies, take care of 


your ſwords and watches.“ Indeed, I never yet wo thing equal to the contempt 
or t 


and hatred which our honeſt tars every moment expreſſed for Portugveſe officers. 

At Belliſſe lies buried Catharine of Arragon, widow of Prince Arthur, eldeſt ſon of 
our Henry VII. afterwards married to, and divorced from, Henry VIII. Cloſe by the 
church where her remains are depoſited, is à large convent of Geronymites, one of the 
moſt beautiful piles of building in all Portugal. -  * 6 

In the evening at twelve, our ſhip having received previous viſits from all the neceſſary 
parties, took the advantage of the tide, and having ſailed up to Liſbon, caft anchor 
there, in a calm, and a moon-ſhiny night, which made the paſſage incredibly pleaſant to 
the women, who remained three hours enjoying it, whilſt I was left to the cooler tranſ- 


ports of enjoying their pleaſures at ſecond - hand; and yet, cooler as they may be, who- 
ever is totally ignorant of ſuch ſenſation, is at the ſame time void of all ideas of friend- 


:Wedneſday. Liſbon, before which we now lay at anchor, is ſai to be built on the ſame 
number of hills with old Rome; but theſe do not all appear to the water; on the con- 
trary, one ſees from thence one vaſt high hill and rock, with buildings arifing above one 
another, and that in ſo ſteep and almoſt perpendicular a manner, that they all ſeem to 
have but one foundation. | Us be | 
As the houſes, convents, churches, &c. are large, and all built with white ſtone, 
they look very beautiful at a diſtance, but as you a h nearer, and find them to 
want every kind of ornament, all idea of beauty vaniſhes at once, While I was furvey- 
rake ing 
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ing the proſpect of this city, which bears ſo little reſemblance to any other that I have 
ever ſeen, a reflexion occurred to me, that if a man was ſuddenly to be removed from 
Palmyra hither, and ſhould take a view of no other city, in how glorious a light would 
the antient architecture appear to him? and what deſolation and deſtruction of arts and 
ſciences would he conclude had happened between the ſeveral æra's of theſe cities? 

I had now waited full three hours upon deck, for the return of my man, whom I had 
ſent to beſpeak a good dinner (a thing which had been long unknown to me) on ſhore, 
and then to bring a Liſbon chaiſe with him to the ſea-ſhore ; but, it ſeems, the imperti- 
nence of the providore was not yet brought to a concluſion. At three o'clock, when I 
was from emptineſs rather faint than hungry, my man returned, and told me, there was 
a new law lately made, that no paſſenger ſhould ſet his fobt on ſhore without a ſpecial or- 
der from the providore ; and that he himſelf would have been ſent to priſon for diſobeying 
it, had he not been protected as the ſervant of the captain. He informed me likewiſe, 
that the captain had been very induſtrious to get this order, but that it was then the pro- 
vidore's hour of ſleep, a time when no man, except the king himſelf, durſt diſturb him. 

To avoid prolixity, though in a part of my narrative which may be more agreeable to 
my reader than it was to me, the providore having at laſt finiſhed his nap, diſpatched this 
abſurd matter of form, and gave me leave to come, or rather to be carried, on ſhofe, 

What it was that gave the firſt hint of this ſtrange law is not eaſy to gueſs, Poflibly, 
in the infancy of their defection, and before their government could be well 8 
they were willing to guard againſt the bare poſſibility of ſurpriſe, of the ſucceſs of 
bare poſſibility the Trojan horſe will remain for ever on record, as a great and memorabie 


example. Now the Portugueſe have no walls to ſecure them, and a veſſel of tt & 


three hundred tuns will contain a much larger body of troops than could be concealed in 
that famous machine, though Virgil tells us (ſomewhat hyperbolically, I believe) that it 
was as big as a mountain. 

About ſeven in the evening I got into a chaiſe on ſhore, and- was driven through the 
naſtieſt city in the world, though at the ſame time one of the moſt populous, to a Kind of 
coffee-houle, which is very pleaſantly ſituated on the brow of a hill, about a mils f 
the city, and hath a 2 fine proſpect of the river Tajo from Liſbon to the ſea. 

e 


- Here we regaled ourſelves with a good ſupper, for which we were as well chargsd, 4 
if the bill had been made on the Bath road, — Newbury and London. 


And now we could joyfully ſay, 
Egreſſi optata Trots potiuntur arena. 


Therefore in the words of Horace, 
Lic Finis chartæque Vieque. 
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MUST confeſs myſelf to be one of thoſe who brought with me to the peruſal of 

the late publiſhed volumes of Lord Bolingbroke, a very high prejudice to the doc- 
' 8 trines-ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed in them; but at the 2 time, can as truly 
aſſert, that I had the higheſt, and ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſion, in favour of the abilities of 
the author. Such, indeed, was this prepoſſeſſion, that it might, I think, be a ſufficient 
warrant of a man's candour againſt any prejudice whatever: and it is in the true ſpirit 
of this candour that I declare, upon the peruſal, I have found my prepoſſeſſions greatly 
abated, and my prejudices not in the leaſt removed. 

Could it therefore be ſuppoſed, that all mankind were alike able to try the cauſe of 
truth, and to form their judgment on the weight of argument and evidence only, 1 
think there could be no danger in leaving the deciſion of this matter upon his lordſhip's 
own reaſoning, without any attempt to anſwer him. But when we conſider how very 
weak the abilities of mankind in general are, in diſquiſitions of this nature; how much 
weaker they are rendered for this purpoſe by want of due attention; and, laſtly, how 
apt they are to carry any little partiality which they have pre-conceived before the exa- 
mination of a cauſe, up to the final deciſion of it in their minds, it may poſlibly be very 
dangerous to the ſociety to ſuffer ſuch pernicious doctrines to ſtand unobjected to with ſo 

reat a name at their head. Many, I am convinced, will think the authority of this 
| Lag alone ſufficient to eſtabliſh their own belief upon, without any farther inquiry at 

Many others will imagine very little inquiry neceſſary, and, though they did not in- 
tirely acquieſce in taking his word, will be eaſily cajoled with his reaſons, which, how- 
ever little they may have of ſubſtance, have much of the ſpecious ornaments of wit and 
la ge, with all the allurements of novelty both of ſtyle and manner ; and, finally, 
with an appearance, at leaſt, of reading very ſingular and extenſive, a | 

From which laſt particular may ariſe a third fort very worthy of receiving ſome aſſiſtance 
on this occaſion; ſuch, I mean, as have not the leaſt inclination to his lordſhip's doc- 
trines, nor would, indeed, aſſent to them on the authority of any man breathing, who 


may yet have wanted leiſure or opportunity ſufficient to provide themſelves with a pro- 


per fund of knowledge, to give a ready anſwer to various aſſertions which will occur in 
the works now under conſideration, and which, though they have the worſt of tenden- 
cies, have in reality themſelves no better ſupport (and not always ſo good a one) than 
ſome very weak and ſlender hypotheſes, and are at other times built on the revival of old 
chimerical principles which have been confuted and exploded long ago. "Wer 
Now, to all theſe indifferent conſtitutions, we ſhall endeavour to apply our ſeveral 
antidotes. And here, luckily for us, we are provided with an argument which muſt 
moſt effectually ſilence thoſe who are the moſt difficult of all others to be uſually dealt 
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with in the way of reaſoning: ſuch are the perſons I mentioned in the firſt claſs, who 
believe from authority only, and who have not yet, with the ſchools, given up the irre- 
ſiſtible argument of, he Himſelf ſaid it. 

The force of this argument, however; even in che: Grys wherrir flourifhed-mott;- 
all its ſtrength from a ſuppoſition that, if he himſelf ſaid it, he himſelf believed it: 
for, if it could have been proved of Ariſtotle that he had aſſerted pro and con, and had, 
with the ſame clearneſs, affirmed in one part of his works the ſame thing to be, and in 
another the fame thing not to be, none of his ſcholars would have known which he be- 
lieved, and all others would, perhaps, have thought that he had no belief at all in, nor 
indeed any knowledge of, the matter. 

If, therefore, his lordſhiꝑ ſhall appear to have made uſe of this duplicity of aſſertion, 
and that not in one or two, but ir many inſtances, may de nor draw the like conclu- 
ſions? Luckily, perhaps, for his lordſhip, we may not be driven to the ſame abſolute 
degree of uncertainty as muſt have reſulted from the caſe of Ariſtotle, as J have put it 
above; ſince our noble author himſelf ſeems to have left us a kind of clue, which, wil} 
ſufficiently lead to the diſcovery of his meaning, and will ſhew us, as often as he is pleaſed 
to aſſert both ſides of a contradiction, on which ſide we are to believe him. f 
And here I ſhall premiſe two cautions; one of which 1 ſhall bbrrow from the rules 
eſtabliſhed among writers; the reaſonableneſs of the other I ſhall endeavour to evince, 
from a rule given us by one of the greateſt lawyers whom this kingdom ever bred. 

The firſt is, that of interpreting the ſenſe ' of an author with the utmoſt candour, ſo 
as not to charge him with any groſs and invidious meaning, when his words are ſuſcep- 
tible of a much more benign and favourable ſenſe. Io 

The ſecond'is, the obſervation formed upon the works of judge Littleton by lor chief 
juſtice Coke: this is, that whenever that great lawyer is pleaſed to put down two opinions 
directly contradicting each other, that the latter opinion is always the beſt, and always 
Wen govt neon * 8 e 
To apply theſe to the preſent purpoſe, I firſt of all recommend to the candour of the 
reader, that whenever he ſhalt find two aſſertions directly contrary to each other (and 
many ſuch we do promiſe to produce to him) one of which directly tends to take away 
all religion whatever, and the other as directly to eſtabliſn natural religion at leaſt, that 
he will be ſo kind, ſince it is impoſſible that my lord ſhould have believed both, to im- 
agine that he rather believed the latter; eſpecially as this latter, from its contradicting 
the apparent purpoſe of the author, appears to have been laſt ſet down; and, conſe- 
quently, will have my lord Coke's ſanction in favour of the ſuperior authority. 

Laſtly, if it ſhould ever happen that his lordſhip's ſentiments ſhould be more- clearly 
expreſſed in favour of the worſe than of the better doctrine, we will endeavour- all that 
in us lies to explain and illuſtrate thoſe hints; by which, we truſt, he will always aſſiſt 
a careful and accurate examiner in reſcuing the eſoteric purity of his doctrines from th 
leſs amiable appearance in which their exoteric garb repreſents them. 
In ſhort, we doubt not but to make it appear as a fact beyond all conteſt, that his 
lordſhip was in jeſt through the whole work which we have undertaken to examine. If 
an inflamed zealot ſhould, in his warmth, compare ſuch jeſting to his in the Pſalmiſt; or, 
if a cooler diſpoſition ſhould aſk, how it was poſſible to jeſt with matters of ſuch impor- 
rance? 'I confeſs 1 have no defence againſt the accuſation, nor can give any ſatisfactory 
anſwer to the queſtion, To this, indeed, I could fay, and it is all that I could ſay, that 
my lord Bolingbroke 'was a great genius, ſent into the world for t and aftoniſhing 
purpoſes. That the ends, as well as means of action in ſuch perſonages, are above the 
comprehenſion of the vulgar. That his life was one ſcene of the won throughout. 
That, as the temporal happineſs, the civil liberties and properties of Europe, were the 
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game of his earlieſt youth, there could be no ſport ſo adequate to the entertainment of 
his advanced age, as the eternal and final happineſs of all mankind. That this is the 
nobleſt conſervation of character, and might, if perceived in himſelf, poſſibly lead our 
great genius to ſee the Supreme Being in the light of a dramatic poet, and that part of 
his works which we inhabit as a drama. The ſenſitive inhabitants of our globe,“ ſays 
lord Bolingbroke *, like the dramatis perſore, have different characters, and are ap- 
« plied to different purpoſes of action in ever ſcene. The ſeveral parts of the material 
world, like the machines of a theatre, were contrived not for the actors, but for the 
action: and the whole order and ſyſtem of the drama would be diſordered and ſpoiled, 
© if any alteration was made in either. The nature of every creature, his manner of 
being, is adapted to his ſtate here, to the place he is to inhabit, and, as we may ſay, 
to the part he is to act.“ It hath been, I think, too common with poets to aggran- 
dize their profeſſion with ſuch kind of ſimilies, and I have, ſomewhere in an Engliſh 
dramatic writer, met with one ſo nearly reſembling the above, that his lordſhip might be 
almoſt ſuſpected to have read it likewiſe ; but ſuch conceits are inconſiſtent with any 
(even the leaſt) pretence to philoſophy. I recolle&, indeed, a ſingle inſtance, in the 
writings of Jordano Bruno who was burnt at Rome for hereſy, or, if we believe Sciop- 
pius, tor moſt horrid blaſphemy, the latter end of the fifteenth century ; and who, from 
a want of a due correſpondence between the paſſive powers of matter, and the active 
power of God, compares the Supreme Being to a fidler, who hath kill to play, but can- 
not for want of a fiddle. This, it muſt be confeſſed, is going ſomewhat farther ; as 
much farther, in reality, as to deſcend from the ſtage to the orcheſtra. This ludicrous 
treatment of the Being ſo univerſally (for half a dozen madmen muſt not be allowed to 
ſtrip any opinion of univerſality) be to be the cauſe of all things, whilſt it 
ſounds ſo ill in the grave voice of reaſon, very well becomes the lips of a droll: 
for novelty, boldneſs, and even abſurdity, as they all tend to ſurpriſe, do often give a 
poignancy to wit, and ſerve to enhance a jeſt. This affords a ſecond reaſon why we may 
ſuſpect his lordſhip was not over ſerious in the work before us. | 

Thirdly, That his lordſhip never thought proper to reviſe this performance, is a very 
ſtrong argument that he could not be in earneſt either in believing himſelf in his own 
doctrines, or in endeavouring to imprint ſuch a belief on others. That he did not in 
fact reviſe his works is manifeſt, from the numerous contradictions that occur in them, 
and theſe often in the ſame page; ſo that, for the moſt part, they could not eſcape the 
dulleſt and blunteſt degree of penetration; ſurely we cannot impute ſuch repeated over- 
ſights to one who hath ſo explicitly aſſerted, + That to be liable to contradict yourſelf, is 
to be liable to one of the greateſt of human imperfeftions! An author, in the firſt 
hurry of ſetting down his thoughts on a ſubje& which warms him, may poſſibly, indeed, 
aſſert two opinions not perfectly reconcileable with each other; nay, there are ſome wri- 
ters from whom we can reaſonably expect no leſs; ſince, as Archbiſhop Tillotſon ob- 
ſerves, it is hard to contradict truth and nature, without contradicting one's ſelf. But to 
expunge ſuch miſtakes is the office of reviſal and correction; and therefore, a work in 
which theſe miſtakes abound, is very juſtly called an incorrect performance. As this 
work therefore doth more than any ich 1 ever ſaw, afford us inſtances of what his 
lordſhip calls the greateſt human imperfection, charity ſhews me no more candid way of 
accounting for them than this which I have mentioned. 

Laſtly, The very form and title, under which the noble lord hath thought proper to 
introduce his philoſophy into the world, is a very ſtrong evidence of the juſtice of all the 
foregoing obſervations. We may form, I think, one general precept from the trite ſtory 


Vol. V. p. 377. 3 + Edlays, p. 181, 4 
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of Archimedes: this is, not to undertake any great work without preconcerting ſuch 
means as may be adequate to the execution. Now to, turn the material word topſy- 


turvy, is a project ſcarce more difficult in appearance, than to perform the ſame notable 
exploit in the intellectual. And yet Archimedes might as judiciouſly have fixed his ma- 


chine in vacuo, as his lordſhip hath choſen to argue againſt the beſt eſtabliſned ſyſtems in 


the intellectual world, in fragments of eſſays. This method, not to mention the indig- 
nity it offers to the ſubject in diſpute, is treating the whole body of the learned with 
more ſupercilious diſreſpect than nature ſeems yet to have qualified any member of that 


body to expreſs towards the reſt of his brethren ; and which muſt appear to be wonder- 


ful, if ſerious, in one who expreſſes ſo modeſt an opinion of his. own critical talents , 
though, as to his modeſty, it muſt indeed be confeſſed to be ſomewhat ſeaſoned, with a 
due mixture of contempt. 

But whatever may leſſen the idea of his lordſhip's modeſty, there is only one way to 
leſſen that of his abſurdity ; this is to conclude that he was in jeſt : nay, there is one wa 
ro ſee this abſurdity in an amiable light ; for in ſuch a light will he appear, if we ſuppoſe 
that he puts on the jack-pudding's coat with the noble view of expoſing and ridiculing 


thoſe pernicious tenets which have lately been propagated with a zeal more difficult to be 
accounted for than its ſucceſs. | 


: + 7 


That ſuch an attempt of expoſing any popular error would always prove victorious is, 
I think, extremely probable. My Lord Shaftſbury hath been blamed tor ſaying, © That 
« ridicule is one 4; thoſe principal lights or natural mediums by which things are to be 
viewed, in order to a thorough recognition: for that truth, it is ſuppoſed, may bear 
all lights“, Perhaps there may be ſome juſtice in this cenſure, as truth may by ſuch 
a trial be ſubjected to miſrepreſentation, and become a more eaſy prey to the malice of its 
enemies; 2 flagrant inſtance of which we have in the caſe of Socrates. 

But whatever objection there may be againſt trying truth by ridicule, there can be 
none, I apprehend, of making uſeꝰ of its aſſiſtance in expelling and baniſhing all falſhood 
and impoſture, when once fairly convicted, out of ſociety ; and as this method is for 
this purpoſe very unexceptionable, ſo is it generally the moſt efficacious. that can be in- 
vented; as will appear by ſome examples which will occur in the courſe of our comment 
on his lordſhip's eſſays, or fragments of eſſays, ow which we ſhall. now enter without fur- 
ther preface or apology, CY 


EQ T: i: 


AND here, as a proof that we are as liable to be corrupted by our books as by our. 
& companions, I am in danger of ſetting out with a contradiction. Nay, I muſt yet 


venture to do this in ſome degree with my eyes open, and muſt lay my defence on a diſ- 


tinction rather too nice, and which relies too much on the candour of my reader. 

The truth is, our noble author's chief ſtrength Hes in that very circumſtance which 1 
have Before aſſerted to be of itſelf alone a ſufficient. argument of his weakneſs ; whereas 
on the contrary his manner affords ſuch a protection to his matter, that if he had deſigned 


to reſerve to himſelf the ſole privilege of anſwering his own doctrine, he could not have 


invented a more ingenious or effectual contrivance. It hath been alledged as a good rea- 
ſon for not anſwering certain books, that one muſt be obliged firſt to read them; but 
ſurely we ſhall find few men fo very charitable, or ſo much our friends, to give them or- 
der and method with a view only of complimenting them with an anſwer, 


* Eday on the freedom of wit and humour, part I. lg. J. Thi 
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This, however, I attempted, though I own with no great ſucceſs ; and that not ſo 


much, I apprehend, from want of ſufficient matter to make out ſuch colourable ſyſtems 
as may be expected in ſuch a writer, as from a certain dark, cautious, and looſe manner 
of expreſſing; his- ſentiments, which-muſt ariſe either from a-writer's deſire of not bein 
very. eaſily explained, or from an incapacity of making himſelf very clearly underſtood. 
The difficulties ariſing to the commentator on theſe fragments, will appear to be aſſign- 
able only to the former cauſe : for a very indifferent reader will be ſeldom” at a loſs in 
comprehending his lordſhip in his own works; but to transfer his doctrines with their au- 
thority (i. e. the ip/e dixit of the author) into another work, is often very difficult, and 
without long quorations, too apt to tire the reader, impoſſible. In this light a very fine 
thought of Mr. Pope's occurs to my memory. 


Tho” index-learning turns no ſtudent pale, 
It holds the eel of ſcience by the tail. 


The beſt way then of proceeding with ſo ſlippery a reaſoner; the only way, indeed, 
in which I fee any poſſibility of proceeding with him, is firſt to lay down ſome general 
rules, all of which will hereafter be proved out of his writings, and then purfuing him 
— by chapter, to extract the ſeveral proofs, however ſcattered and diſperſed, which 
tend to eſtabliſh both parts of the contradictions, which I ſhall now ſet down. 

Our noble author ſets out in his firſt ſection, with a ſly inſinuation, that it is; poſſible 
for the graveſt of philoſophers on the graveſt of ſubjects, to advance propofitions in jeſt. 
It is more probable,* ſays Lord B——, and it is more candid to believe, that this 
* philoſoper (Deſcartes) was in earneſt, than that he was in jeſt, when he advanced this 
« propoſition “, concerning the immutability and eternity of certain mathematical truths. I will 
add, that 1 believe that an idea of ſuch jeſting had never any footing in a human head, 
till it firſt found admiſſion into that of this noble lord. 

In the ſame ſeftion, his lordſhip proceeds thus: The antients thought matter eter- 
nal, and aſſumed that the Demiurgus, or Divine Architect, compoſed the frame of the 
© world with materials which were ready prepared, and independently on him, in a con- 
+ fuſed chaos. Much in the ſame manner ſuch metaphyſicians as the learned Cudworth 
© have imagined a fort of intellectual chaos, a chaos of eternal ideas, of incorporeal eſ- 
* ſences, independent on God, ſelf- exiſtent, and therefore co-eval with the Supreme Be- 
ing, and therefore anterior to all other natures. In this intellectual chaos God fees, 
and man muſt endeavour to fee, the natures, the real eſſences of things: and thus the 
© foundations of morality are laid higher than the exiſtence of any moral agents, before 
© there was any ſyſtem of being from which the obligations to it could reſult, or to 
© which they could be applied: juſt as the ſame philoſophers ſuppoſe the incorporeal eſ- 
ſences of white and black to have exiſted when there was no ſuch thing as colour, and 
+ thoſe of a ſquare and circle, when there was neither form nor figure . 1 25 

Here I am afraid the learned peer hath gone no farther for his erudition than the firſt. 
or ſecond pages of Ovid's Metamorphoſis: for could he be recalled from the dead, con- 
trary to his own doctrine, as he hath recalled Deſcartes, and were aſked whom he meant 
by the antients, he could not certainly anſwer in general, the antient philoſoph-ts, :or- - 
then the whole tribe of atheiſts would be ready to teſtify againſt him. If he ſhouid a 
fwer, that he meant the antient theiſts only, and leſs he cannot be ſuppoſed too 
thoſe who are well-bred enough to ſuppoſe he meant any thing, he will be far fror 
ing even among theſe an univerſal concurrence with his opinion. T hales, the chiet C. 


* : » Eſlays, page 4+ + Ibid. page 6. 
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the Grecian ſages, and who is ſaid to have firſt turned his thoughts to phyſiological en- 
quiries, affirmed the independent pre-exiſtence of God from all eternity. The words 
of Laertius are remarkable, and I will render them with the moſt literal exactneſs in my 
power. He aſſerted, ſays Laertius, That God was the oldeſt of all beings, for he 
© exiſted without a Previous cauſe EVEN IN THE WAY OF GENERATION; that the world 
* was the moſt beautiful of all things; for it was cREATED BY God, &c.“ This no- 
tion of the creation Ariſtotle tells us, was agreeable to the concurrent voice of all anti- 
quity; All,“ ſays he, aſſert the creation of the world; but they differ in this, that 
* ſome will have the world ſuſceptible of diſſolution, which others deny. On this oc- 
caſion Ariſtotle names Empedocles and Heraclitus, but, which is ſomewhat remarkable, 
never mentions Thales. The opinion itſelf is oppoſed by the Stagyrite; and this oppo- 
ſition he was forced to maintain, or he muſt have given up the eternity of the world, 
which he very juſtly aſſerts to be inconſiſtent with any idea of its creation. But we will 
diſmiſs the antients from the bar, and ſee how his lordſhip will ſupport his arraignment of 
the moderns. The charge againſt them is, that they have holden certain ideas, or in- 
corporeal eſſences to be ſelf- exiſtent. Concerning theſe doctrines his lordſhip thus ha- 
rangues in the very ſame page , Mr. Locke obſerves, how impoſſible * it is for us to 
© conceive certain relations, habitudes, and connections, viſibly included in ſome of our 
< ideas, to be ſeparable from them even by infinite power. Let us obſerve, on this oc- 
cCaſion, how impoſſible, or, at leaſt, how extremely difficult it is for us to ſeparate the 
© idea of eternity from certain moral and mathematical truths, as well as from ſuch as 
© are called neceſſary, and are ſelf-evident on one hand: and, on the other, how im- 
C 2 it is to conceive that truths ſhould exiſt before the things to which they are re- 
< lative;z or particular natures and eſſences, before the ſyſtem of univerſal nature, and 
< when there was no being but the ſuper-eſſential Being 5. 

If I had any inclination to cavil, I might, with truth, aſſert that no ſuch paſſage is to 
be found in Mr. Locke. His words are: In ſome of our ideas there are certain rela- 
< tions, habitudes, and connections, ſo - viſibly included in the nature of the ideas them- 
< ſelves, that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any power whatſoever.” 
It may be anſwered, perhaps, that the violence is done rather to the expreſſion, than to 
the meaning of this truly great man; but if I ſhould candidly admit that he ſeems, from 
the immediate context, to mean no leſs (I ſay, ſeems to mean: for, whoever will care- 


fully compare what is ſaid in another part of the ſame book ||, of the powers of the mind 
in forming the archetypes of its complex ideas of mixed modes, may poſſibly think he 


ſees ſufficient reaſon for reſolving what is here affirmed of arbitrary (not infinite) power, 
into the human mind only.) I may yet reply, that ſuch a violence even to the expreſſion 
of ſuch a writer on ſuch a ſubject, is by no means void of blame, nor even of ſuſpicion, 
when it is left without a reference to conceal itſelf in a large folio, where it will not be 


. eaſily detected by any but thoſe who are pretty familiarly acquainted with the original. 


But it ĩs time to cloſe this article, which, I think, ſeems to eſtabliſh contradiction the 
firſt : for under what other term ſhall we range the arguing pro and con in the fame breath: 
for where 1s the force of the accuſation, or, as a lawyer would call it, the giſt of the 
indictment againſt poor Cudworth ? Is it not (to uſe my lord's own phraſe) * the laying 
the foundations of morality higher than the exiſtence of any moral agents ? And what 
ſays my lord to enforce the charge? Why, truly, he alledges in defence of the accuſed, 


* Diop. Laert lib. I. ſect. rere 
, 


to the different import of terms ayinyro and woinua ; the firſt of which may be conſidered as a q 
the latter as an abſolute cauſe. + Ariſtot. De cclo, lib. i. cap. 10. t Eſſay, page 6. 
$ Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, l. iv, cap. 3. 5 29. || Locke's Eſſay, I. iu, cap. 31. 


that 
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that it was impoſſible for him to have done otherwiſe, and produces the authority of Mr. 
Locke to confirm this impoſſibility. 

The generoſity of this ſudden tranſition from accuſer to advocate would convince all 
men on which ſide his lordſhip had here delivered his real ſentiments, was it not ſome- 
what controled by his having concealed from his readers, that the philoſopher a little 
afterwards, in the ſame book *, hath endeavoured to prove, and, I think, actually hath 
proved, that there is no abſurdity in what my lord Bolingbroke objects, provided the 
doctrine be rightly underſtood, ſo as not to eſtabliſh innate principles. That the actual 
exiſtence of the ſubjects of mathematical or moral ideas is not in the leaſt neceſſary to 

ive us a ſufficient evidence of the neceſſity of thoſe ideas ; and that, in the diſputes of 
* mathematician as well as of the moraliſt, the exiſtence of the ſubject matter is rarely 
called in queſtion; nor is it more neceſſary to their demonſtrations and concluſions, than 
it would be to prove the truth of Tully's Offices, to ſhew that there was ſome man who 
lived up to that idea of perfect goodneſs, of which Tully hath given us a pattern. There 
is ſomewhat very myſterious in all this; but we have not promiſed to explain contradictions 
farther than by ſhewing to which ſide his lordſhip's authority ſeems to incline. And ſurely 


it is better to decide in favour of poſſibility, and to lay the foundations of morality too 
high, than to give it no foundation at all, — | 


Deſunt cetera. 
* Locke's Eſſays, Lib. iv, cap. . 
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Into the CAUSES of the late 


Increaſe of Robbers, Oc. 


WITH SOME 


PROPOSALS for Remedying this GRowING EIL. 


SN IN WHICH 


The Preſent Reigning Vice s are impartially expoſed; and the 
| Laws that relate to the Proviſion for the Poor, and to the 
Puniſhment of FzLons are largely and freely examined. 


Nen jam mediocres hominum libidines, nn humans audacie ac tor ende. Nibhil cogitant 
niſi niſi incendia, nifi rapinas. Cic. in Catil. 2. 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


_ PHILIP Lord Hardwick, 


Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
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My Lo xp, 


S the reformation of any part of our civil polity requires as much the know. 
ledge of the ſtateſman 1 of the lawyer, 1 ſheets are, with the 
ſtricteſt propriety, addreſſed to a perſon of the higeſt eminence in both theſe 
capacities. 
The ſubject of this treatiſe cannot be thought unworthy of ſuch a protection, be- 
cauſe it touches only thoſe evils which have ariſen in the lower branches of our 
{ conſtitution. This conſideration will account for their having hitherto eſcaped your: 
lordſhip's notice; and that alone will account for their having fo long prevailed :: 
but your lordſhip will not, for this reaſon, think it below your regard; ſince, how- 
ever ignoble the parts may be in which the diſeaſe is firſt engendered, it will in time 
be ſure to affect the whole body. 
The ſubject, indeed, is of ſuch importance, that we may truly apply to it thoſe words 
of Cicero, in his firſt book of laws: Ad Reipublice formandas et flabiliendas wires, et 
ad ſanandos Populus omnis pergit Oratio. How far 1 have been able to ſucceed in the 
execution, muſt. be ſubmitted to your lordſhip's candour. I hope E have no im- 
modeſt opinion of my own abilities; but, in truth, I have much leſt confidence in 
my authority. Indeed the higheſt authority is neceſſary to any degree of ſucceſs in 
an attempt of this kind. Permit me, therefore, my lord, to fly to the protection of 
the higheſt which doth now exiſt, or which perhaps ever did exiſt, in this kingdom. 
This great ſanction is, I am convinced, always ready to ſupport what really tends 
to the public oy : if I fail, therefore, of obtaining. the honour of it, I ſhall be 
fully ſatisfied that I do not deſerve it, and ſhall fit down contented with the merit of 
a good intent: for ſurely there is ſome praiſe due to the bare. deſign of doing a 


ſervice- 


&F 
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ſervice to the public. Nor can m 122 I think, deny that I am entirel — 
intereſted in my endeavour, unleſs th U a beter the gratification w 
ambition finds in the opportunity of 


Tan with the moſt profeund repel 
My Lonb, 


Nur lordſpip's miſt obedient, 


n Auel bumble ſervant, 


HENRY FIELDING. 


FFA 


HERE is nothing ſo much talked of, and ſo little underſtood in this country, as 
the Conſtitution, It is a word in the mouth of every man; and yet when we come 
dc diſcourſe of the matter, there is no ſubject on which our ideas are more con- 
fuſed and perplexed, Some, when they ſpeak of the conſtitution, confine their notions to 
the law; others to the legiſlature; others, again, to the governing or executive part; and 
many there are, who jumble all theſe together in one idea. One error, however, is com- 
to them all: for all ſeem to have the conception of ſomething uniform and per- 
Fee as if the conſtitution of England partook rather of the nature of the ſoil than of 
climate, and was as fixed and conſtant as the former, not as changing and variable 
as the latter. 
Now in this word, The Conſtitution, are included the original and fundamental law of 
the kingdom, from whence all 8 are derived, and by which they are circumſcribed; 
all legiſlative and executive authority; all thoſe municipal proviſions which are commonly 
called The Laws ; and, laſtly, the cuſtoms, manners, and habits of the people. Theſe, 
joined! together, do, I apprehend, form the political, as the ſeveral members of the body, 
the animal ceconomy, with the humours and habit, compoſe that which is called the 
natural conſtitution. | 
The Greek philoſophy will, perhaps, help us to a better idea: for neither will the 
ſeveral conſtituent parts, nor the contexture of the whole, give an adequate notion of the 
word. By the Conftitution is, indeed, rather meant ſomething which reſults from the 
order and diſpoſition of the whole; ſomething reſembling that harmony for which the 
Theban in Plato's Pheds contends ; which he calls ad 1 xa} dowparor, ſomerbing inviſible 
and mmcorporeal, For many of the Greeks: imagined the ſoul to reſult from the zezc:is or 
compoſition of the parts of the body; when theſe were properly tempered together, as 
harmony doth from the proper compoſition of the ſeveral parts in a well toned muſical. 
inſtrument: In the fame manner, from the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts in a ſtate; ariſes 
that which we call the Conſtitution. | 
In this diſpoſition the laws have ſo conſiderable a ſhare, that, as no man can perfectly 
underftand the whole, without knowing the parts of which it is compoſed, it follows, that, 
to have a juſt notion of our conſtitution, without a competent knowledge of the laws, is 
impoſſible. Without this, the reading over our hiſtorians, may afford amuſement, but 
will very little inſtruct us in the true eſſentials of our conſtitution. Nor will this know- 
ledge alone ſerve our purpoſe. The mere lawyer, however fkilful in his profeſſion, who is. 
not verſed in the genius, manners, and habits of the people, makes but a wretched politi- 
cian. Hence the hiſtorian, who is ignorant of our law, and the lawyer who is ignorant 
of our hiſtory, have agreed in that common error, remarked above, of conſidering our 
conſtitution as- ſomething fixed and permanent : for the exterior form of government 
(however the ple are changed) ſtill, in a great degree, remains what it was; and the 
ſame, norwithſfandin all its alterations, may be ſaid of the la. . 
To explain this » like farther: From the original of rhe lower houſe of parliament to 
this day, the ſupreme power hath been-veſted in the king and the two houſes of parliament. 
Theſe rwo houſes have, each at diffe.ent times, carried very different weights in the 
balance, and yet the form of government remained. ſtill one and the fame : fo hath it 
to the law; the ſame courts of juſtice, the ſame form of trials, &c. have pre- 


ſerved the notion of identity, though; in real truth, the preſent governing powers, _ 
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the preſent legal proviſions, bear ſo little reſemblance to thoſe of our anceſtors in the reign 
of king John, or indeed in later times, that could any lawyer or ſtateſman of thoſe days 
be recalled to life, he would make, I believe, a very indifferent figure in Weſtminſter-hall, 
or in any of the parts there adjacent. 

To perceive the alterations in our conſtitution doth, in fact, require a pretty juſt know- 
ledge both of the people and of the laws: for either of theſe may be greatly changed, 
ut producing any immediate effect on the other. The alterations in the great wheels 
of ſtate abovementioned, which are ſo viſible in our hiſtorians, are not noticed in our 
laws, as very few of the great changes in the law have fallen under the eye of our 
hiſtorians. | 
Many of both kinds have appeared in our conſtitution ; but I ſhall * confine 
08 to one only, as being that which principally relates to the ſubject of the following 
treatiſe. | | | | 

If the conſtitution, as I have above aſſerted, be the reſult of the diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral parts beforementioned, it follows, that this diſpoſition can never be altered, with - 


out producing a proportional change in the conſtitution. * If the ſoul,” ſays Simmias 


in Plato, be a harmony reſulting from the diſpoſition of the corporeal parts, it follows, 
that when this diſpoſition is confounded, and the body is torn by diſeaſes or other evils, 
© the ſoul immediately (whatever be her divinity) muſt periſh.” This will be apparent, if 
we caſt our eyes a moment towards the animal ceconomy ; and it is no leſs true in the 
olitical. | 

— cuſtoms, manners, and habits of the people, do, as I have ſaid, form one part of 
the political eonſtitution; if theſe are altered therefore, this muſt be changed likewiſe ; 
and here, as in the natural body, the diſorder of any part will, in its conſequence, affect 

One known diviſion of the people in this nation is into the nobility, the gentry, and 
the commonalty. What alterations have happened among the two former of theſe, I ſhall 
not at preſent enquire; but that the laſt, in their cuſtoms, manners, and habits, are greatly 


changed from what they were, I think to make appear. 


If we look into the earlieſt ages, we ſhall find the condition of this third part to have 
been very low and mean, The higheſt order of this rank, before the conqueſt, were thoſe 
tenants in ſocage ; who held their lands by the ſervice of the plough ; who, as Lyttleton 
tells us, were to come with their plough for certain days in the year, to plow and ſow 
the demeſne of the lords; as the villains, faith the ſame author, were to carry and 
* recarry the dung of his lord, ſpread it upon his land, and to perform ſuch like ſervices.” 

This latter was rightly accounted a ſlaviſh tenure. The villains were indeed conſidered 


in law as a kind of chattle belonging to their maſters : for though theſe had not the power 


of life and death over them, nor even of maiming them with impunity, yet theſe villains 
had not even the capacity of purchaſing lands or goods ; but the lord, on ſuch. purchaſe, 


might enter into the one, and ſeize the other for his own uſe. And as for the land which 


they held in villenage, though lord Coke ſays, it was not only held at the will of the lord, 
but according to the cuſtom of the manor ; yet, in antient times, if the lord ejected them, 
they were manifeſtly without remedy. 

And as to the former, though they were accounted freemen, yet were they obliged to 
ſwear fealty to-their lord ; and though Mr. Rapin be miſtaken, when he ſays they could 
not alienate the land (for before the ſtatute of Magna Charta, chap. 32. they could have 
given or fold the whole, but without any alteration of the tenure) yet was the eſtate of 
theſe but very mean. Though they are called freemen,* ſays lord Coke, © yet they 
* ploughed, harrowed, reaped, and mowed, &c. for the lord; and Bracton, Dicuntur 
Socmanui eo quod deputati ſunt tantummodo ad culturam. fab 3 
1 | : 1 
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Beſides ſuch as were bound by their tenures to the ſervice of agriculture, the number of 
freemen below the degree of gentry, and who got their livelihood in the mercantile or me- 
chanical way, was very inconſiderable. As to the ſervants, they were chiefly bound by 
tenure, and thoſe of the lower ſort differed very little from ſlaves. 

That this eitate of the commonalty is greatly changed, is apparent ; and to this alteration 
many cauſes in ſubſequent ages have contributed. 

Firſt, The oath of fealty, or fidelity, which of old time was adminiſtered with great 
ceremony, became afterwards to be omitted ; and though this fealty ſtill remained incidear 
to every ſocage tenure, yet the omiſſion of the form was not without its conſequences 
for, as lord Coke ſays, ſpeaking of homage, Prudent antiquity did, for the more ſolemnity and 
better memory and obſervation of that which is to be done, expreſs ſubſtances under ceremonies. 

2dly, Whereas in the antient tenures the principal reſervation was of perſonal ſervices 
from the inferior tenants, the rent being generally trifling, ſuch as hens, capons, roſes, 
ſpurs, hawks, &c. afterwards the avarice or neceſſity of the lords incited them to convert 

eſe for the moſt part into money, which tended greatly to weaken the power of the lord, 
and to raiſe the freedom and independency of the tenant. 

3dly, The diſmembering manors by leaſes for years, as it flowed from the ſame ſources, 
ſo it produced, the ſame effects. Theſe were probably very rare before the reign of 
Edward 1, at which time the ſtatute of Gloceſter ſecured the eſtate of this tenant. 

4thly, The eſtate of the villain or copy holder ſeems clearly, as I have ſaid, to have ori- 
ginally been holden only at the will of the lord ; but the law was afterwards altered, and 
in the reign of Edward IV, ſome of the belt judges were of opinion, that if the copyholder 
was unlawfully ejected by his lord, he ſhould have an action of treſpaſs againſt him at the 
common law. 

From this time the eſtate of the copyholder (which, as Briton tells us, was formerly a 


baſe tenure) began to grow into repute, and, though {till diſtinguiſhed in ſome privileges 


from a freehold, became the poſſeſſion of many opulent and powerful perſons. 

By theſe and ſuch like means the commonalty, by degrees, ſhook off their vaſſalage, and 
became more and more independent on their ſuperiors. Even ſervants, in proceſs of time, 
acquired a ſtate of freedom and independency, unknown to this rank in any other nation; 
and which, as the law now ſtands, is inconſiſtent with a ſervile condition. 

But nothing hath wrought ſuch an alteration in this order of people, as the introduction 
of trade. This hath indeed given a new face to the whole nation, hath in a great meaſure. 
ſubverted the former ſtate of affairs, and hath almoſt totally changed the manners, cuſtoms, 
and habits of the people, more eſpecially of the lower ſort. The narrowneſs of their for- 
tune is changed into wealth; the ſimplicity of their manners into craft; their frugality into 
luxury; their humility into pride, and their ſubjection into equality. 7 
The philoſopher, perhaps, will think this a bad exchange, and may be inclined to cry 

out with the poet, | 
Luxuria incubuit. — 
Nullum crimen abeſt, facinuſque libidinis, ex quo 
| Paupertas Romana perit. 

Prima peregrinos obſcana pecunia mores 

Intulit, et turpi fregerunt ſecula lux 

Divitiæ molles —— 

But the politician finds many emoluments to compenſate all the moral evils introduced 
by trade, by which the grandeur and power of the nation is carried to a pitch that it could 
never otherwiſe have reached; arts and ſciences are improved, and human life is embel- 

Vol. IV. 2 2 2 liſhed 
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liſhed with every ornament, and furniſhed with every comfort which it is capable of 
taſting. | 

In al theſe aſſertions he is right; but ſurely he forgets himſelf a little, when he joins the 
philoſopher in lamenting the introduction of luxury as a caſual evil; for as riches are the 
certain conſequence of trade, ſo is luxury the no leſs certain conſequence of riches; nay, trade 
and luxury do indeed ſupport each other; and this latter, in its turn, becomes as uſeful to 
trade, as trade had been before to the ſupport of luxury. ; | 

To prevent this 9 therefore of a flouriſning commerce is totally to change the 

parate the effect from the cauſe. A matter as impoſſible in the 

political body as in the natural. Vices and diſeaſes, with like phyſical neceſſity, ariſe from 
certain habits in both; and to reſtrain and palliate the evil conſequences, is all that lies 
within the reach of art. How far it is the buſineſs of the politician to interfere in the caſe 
of luxury, we have attempted to ſhew in the following treatiſe. 

Now, to conceive that ſo great a change as this in the people ſhould produce no change 


in the conſtitution, is to diſcover, I think, as great ignorance as would appear in the phy- 


ſician, who ſhould aſſert, that the whole ſtate of the blood may be entirely altered from 
poor to rich, from cool to inflamed, without producing any alteration in the conſtitution of 
the man. 0 FD A 

To put this in the cleareſt light : there appear to me to be four ſorts of political power ; 
that of bodily ſtrength, that of the mind, the power of the purſe, and the power of the 
ſword. Under the ſecond of theſe diviſions may be ranged all the art of the legiſlator and 
politician, all the power of laws and government. Theſe do conſtitute the civil power ; 
and a ſtate may then be ſaid to be in good order, when all the other powers are ſubſervient 
to this; when they own its ſuperior excellence and energy, pay it a ready obedience, and 
all unite in ſupport of its rule. | 
But fo far are theſe powers from paying ſuch voluntary ſubmiſſion, that they are all ex- 
tremely apt to rebel, and to aſſert their own ſuperiority ; but none is more rebellious in 
its nature, or more difficult to be governed, than that of the purſe or money. Selt- 
opinion, - arrogance, inſolence, and impatience of rule, are its almoſt inſeparable com- 

anions. 3 | 

Now if theſe aſſertions are true, what an immenſe acceſſion of this power hath accrued 
to the commonalty by the increaſe of trade? for though the other orders have acquired 
an addition by the ſame means, yet this is not in the ſame proportion, as every reader, 
who will revolve the propoſition but a moment in his own mind, muſt be ſatisfied. 

And what may we hence conclude? is that civil power, which was adapted to the 


government of this order of people in that ſtate in which they were at the conqueſt, 
capable of ruling them in their preſent ſituation ? hath this civil power kept equal pace 


with them in the increaſe of its force, or hath it not rather, by the remiflneſs of the 
magiſtrate, loſt much of its antient energy? where is now that power of the ſheriff, 
which could formerly awaken and arm a whole county in an inſtant? where is that 
paſſe comitatus, which attended at his beck? what is become of the conſtitutions of 
Alfred, which the reader will find ſet forth at large in the following treatiſe ? what of the 
antient conſervators of the peace? have the juſtices, on whom this whole power devolves, 
an authority ſufficient for the purpoſe? in ſome counties, perhaps, you may find an 
overgrown tyrant, who lords it over his neighbours and tenants with deſpotic ſway, and 
who is as regardleſs of the law as he is ignorant of it; but as to the magiſtrate of a leſs 
fortune, and more knowledge, every riotous independent butcher or baker, with two 
or three thouſand pounds in his pocket, laughs at his power, and every pettyfogger makes 
him tremble. 1 | : | 
| t 
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It is a common and popular complaint, that the juſtices of peace have already too much 
power. Indeed a very little is too much, if it be abuſed; but, in truth, this complaint 
proceeds from a miſtake of buſineſs for power: The buſineſs of the juſtice is indeed mul- 
tiplied by a great number of ſtatutes ; but I know not of any (the riot act perhaps ex- 
cepted) which hath at all enlarged his power. And what the force of that act is, and 
how able the magiſtrate is, by means of the civil power alone, to execute it in any popular 
commotion, I have myſelf experienced. But when a mob of chairmen or ſervants, or a 
gang of thieves and ſharpers, are almoſt too big for the civil authority to ſuppreſs, what 
muſt be the caſe in a ſeditious tumult, or general riot of the people? 

From what hath been ſaid, I may, I think, conclude, that the conſtitution of this country 
is altered from its antient ſtate. 

2dly, That the power of the commonalty hath received an immenſe addition; and that 
the civil power having not increaſed, bur decreaſed, in the ſame proportion, is not able to 
govern them. | 

What may and muſt be the conſequences of this, as well as what remedy can be applied 
to it, I leave to the conſideration of others: I have proceeded far enough already on the 
ſubject, to draw ſufficient ill- will on myſelf, from unmeaning or ill- meaning people, who 
either do not foreſee the miſchie vous tendency of a total relaxation of government, or who 
have ſome private wicked purpoſe to effect from public confuſion. | 

In plain truth, the principal deſign, of this whole work, is to rouſe the crviL power from 
its preſent lethargic ſtate. A deſign, which alike oppoſes thoſe wild notions of liberty that 
are inconſiſtent with all government, and thoſe pernicious ſchemes of government, which 
are deſtructive of true liberty. However contrary indeed theſe principles may ſeem to 
each other, they have both the ſame common intereſt ; or, rather, the former are the 
wretched tools of the latter : for anarchy is almoſt ſure to end in ſome kind of tyranny. 

Dr. Middleton, in his life of Cicero, hath a fine obſervation to my preſent purpoſe, with 
which 1 will conclude this Preface. 

From the railleries of the Romans,“ (ſays he) on the barbarity and miſery of our iſland, 
© one cannot help reflecting on the ſurpriſing fate and revolutions of kingdoms : how 
Rome, once the miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of arts, empire, and glory, now lies ſunk 
© in ſloth, ignorance, and poverty; enſlaved to the moſt cruel, as well as to the moſt con- 
* temptible of tyrants, ſuperſtition and yeligicus impeſture: while this remote country, an- 
* ciently the jeſt and contempt of the polite Romans, is become the happy ſeat of liberty, 
plenty, and letters; flouriſhing in all the arts and refinements of civil lite; yet running 
perhaps the ſame courſe, which Rome itſelf had run before it; from virtuous induſtry to 
« wealth; from wealth to luxury; from luxury to an impatience of diſcipline and corrup- 
tion of morals; till, by a total degeneracy and loſs of virtue, being grown ripe for de- 
ſtruction, it falls a prey at laſt to ſome hardy oppreſſor, and, with the loſs of liberty, loſing 
every thing elſe that is valuable, ſinks gradually again into its original barbariſm,” 
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HE great increafe of robberies within theſe few years, is an evil which to me 
appears to deſerve ſome attention; and the rather as it ſeems (though already 
L become fo flagrant) not yet to have arrived to that height of which it is capable, 
and which it is likely to attain: For diſeaſes in the political, as in the natural body, 
ſeldom fail going on to their criſis, eſpecially when nouriſhed and encouraged by faults" 
in the conſtitution. In fact, I make no doubt, but that the ſtreets of this town, and the 
roads leading to it, will ſhortly be impaſſable without the utmoſt hazard; nor are we 
threatned with ſeeing leſs. dangerous gangs of rogues among us, than thoſe which the 
Italians call the Banditti. 

Should this ever happen to be the caſe, we ſhall have ſufficient reaſon to lament that 
remiſſneſs by which this evil was ſuffered to grow to ſo great a height. All diſtempers, 
if I may once more reſume the alluſion, the ſooner they are oppoſed, admit of the eaſier 
and the ſafer cure. The great difficulty of extirpating deſperate gangs of robbers, when 
once collected into a body, appears from our own hiſtory in former times. France hath 
given us a later example in the long reign of Cartouche, and his Banditti; and this under 
an abſolute monarchy, which affords much more ſpeedy and efficacious remedies againſt 
theſe political diſorders, than can be adminiſtred in a free ſtate, whoſe forms of correction 
are extremely ſlow and incertain, and whoſe puniſhments are the mildeſt and the moſt 
void of terror of any other in the known world. 

For my own part, I cannot help regarding theſe depredations in a moſt ſerious light: 
nor can I help wondering that a nation ſo jealous of her liberties, that from the ſlighteſt 
cauſe, and often without any cauſe at all, we are always murmuring at our ſuperiors, 
ſhould tamely and quietly ſupport the invaſion of her property by a few of the loweſt 
and vileſt among us: doth not this ſituation in reality level us with the moſt enſlaved 
countries? if I am to be aſſaulted, and pillaged, and plundered ; if I can neither ſleep in 
my own houſe, nor walk the ſtreets, nor travel in ſafety; is not my condition almoſt. 
equally bad whether a licenced or unlicenced rogue, a dragoon or a robber, be the perſon 
who aſſaults and plunders me? the only difference which I can perceive is, that the 
latter evil appears to be more eaſy to remove. 

If this be, as I clearly thiak it 1s, the caſe, ſurely there are few matters of more general 
concern than to put an immediate end to theſe outrages, which are already become ſo- 
notorious, and which, as I have obſerved, ſeem to threaten us with fuch a dangerous 
increaſe, What indeed may not the public apprehend, when they are informed as an 
unqueſtionable fact, that there are at this time a great gang of rogues, whoſe —_— 
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falls little ſhort of a hundred, who are incorporated in one body, have officers and a 
treaſury ; and have reduced theft and robbery into a regular ſyſtem. - There are of this 
ſociety of men Who appear in all diſguiſes, and mix in moſt companies. Nor are they 
better verſed in every art of cheating, thieving, and robbing, than they are armed with 
every method of evading the law, if they ſhould ever be diſcovered, and ah attempt made 
to bring them to juſtice, Here, if they-fail in reſcuing the priſoner, or (which ſeldom 
happens) in bribing or deterring the proſecutor, they have for their laſt reſource ſome 
rotten members of the law to forge a. defence for them, and a great number of falſo 
witneſſes ready to ſupport 1t. | | 

Having ſeen the molt convincing proofs of all this, I cannot help thinking it high time 
to put ſome ſtop to the further progreſs of ſuch impudent and audacious inſults, not only 


on the properties of the ſubject, but on the national juſtice, and on the laws themſelves. 
The means of accompliſhing this (the beſt which ſuggeſt themſelves to me) I ſhall ſubmit 


to the public conſideration, after having firſt enquired into the cauſes of the preſent 
growth of this evil, and whence we have great reaſon to apprehend its further increaſe? 


Some of theſe I am too well verſed in the affairs of this world to expect to ſee removed; 
but there are others, which, without being over ſanguine, we may hope to remedy ; 


and thus perhaps one ill conſequence, at leaſt, of the more ſtubborn political diſeaſes 
may ceaſe. | | 


| "$2" Of » Fs WS [ «M1029 
Of too frequent and extenſive diverſions among the lower kind of people. 


IRST then, I think, that the vaſt torrent of luxury, which of late years hath poured 

itſelf into this nation, hath greatly contributed to produce, among many others, the 
miſchief I here complain of. I aim not here to ſatirize tie great, among whom luxury is 
probably rather a moral than a political evil. But vices no more than diſeaſes will ſtop 
with them; for bad' habits are as infectious by example, as the plague itſelf by contact. 
In free countries, at leaſt, it is a branch of liberty claimed by the people to be as wicked 
and as profligate as their ſuperiors. Thus while the nobleman will emulate the grandeur 
of a prince; and the gentleman will aſpire to the proper ſtate of the nobleman, the tradeſ- 
man ſteps from behind his counter into the vacant place of the gentleman. Nor doth the 
confuſion end here: it reaches the very dregs of the people, who aſpiring ſtill to a degree 
beyond that which belongs to them, and not being able by the fruits of honeſt labour to 
ſupport the ſtate which they affect, they diſdain the _ ro which their induſtry would 
intitle them; and abandoning themſelves to idleneſs, the more ſimple and poor-ſpirited 
betake themſelves to a ſtate ot ſtarving and beggary, while thoſe of more art and courage 
become thieves, ſharpers, and robbers. 

Could luxury be confined to the palaces of the great, the ſociety would not perhaps be 
much affected with it; at leaſt, the miſchiefs, which I am now intending to obviate, can 
never be the conſequence. For though, perhaps, there is not more of real virtue in the 
higher ſtate, yet the ſenſe of honour is there more general and prevalent. But there is a 
much ſtronger reaſon. The means bear no probable proportion to the end : for the loſs of 
thouſands, or of a great eſtate, is not to be relieved or ſupplied by any means of common 
theft or robbery. With regard to ſuch evils therefore 2 legiſlature might be juſtified in 
leaving the puniſhment as well as the pernicious r apr to end in the miſery, diſtreſs, 
and ſometimes utter ruin of a private family. But when this vice deſcends downward to 
the tradeſman, the mechanic, and the labourer, it is certain to engender many political 
miſchiefs, and among the reſt it is moſt evidently the parent of theft and robbery, to which 


nut 
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not only the motive of want but of ſhame conduces : for there is no greater degree of 
ſhame than the tradeſman generally feels at the firſt inability to make his regular pay- 
ments; nor is there any difficulty which he would not undergo to avoid it. Here then the 
highway promiſes, and hath, 1 doubt not, often given relief. Nay I remember very 
lately a highwayman who confeſſed ſeveral robberies before me, his motive to which, he 
aſſured me (and ſo it appeared) was to pay a bill that was ſhortly to become due. In this 
caſe — 1 the public becomes intereſted, and conſequently the legiſlature is obliged to 
interpoſe. 

To give a final blow to luxury by any general prohibition, if it would be adviſeable, is 
by no means poſſible. To ſay the truth, bad habits in the body politic, eſpecially if of any 
duration, are ſeldom to be wholly eradicated. Palliatives alone are to be applied; and 
theſe too in a free conſtitution muſt be of the gentleſt kind, and as much as poſſible adapted 

to the taſte and genius of the people. 2 

The gentleſt method which I know, and at the ſame time perhaps one of the moſt 
effectual, of ſtopping the progreſs of vice, is by removing the temptation. Now the two 
great motives to luxury, in the mind of man, are vanity and voluptuouſneſs. The former 
of theſe operates but little in this regard with the lower order of people. I do not mean 
that they have leſs of this paſſion than their betters ; but the apparent impoſſibility of gra- 
tifying it this way deters them, and diverts at leaſt this paſſion into another channel; for 
we find it puts them rather on vying with each other in the reputation of wealth, than 
in the outward appearance of ſhow and grandeur. Voluptuouſneſs or the love of pleaſure 
is that alone which leads them into luxury. Here then the temptation is with all poſſible 
care to be withdrawn from them. 

Now what greater temptation can there be to voluptuouſneſs, than a place where every 
ſenſe and appetite of which it is compounded, are fed and delighted ; where the eyes are 
feaſted with ſhow, and the ears with muſic, and where gluttony and drunkenneſs are allured 
by every kind of dainty; nay, where the fineſt women are expoſed to view, and where the 
meaneſt perſon who can dreſs himſelf clean, may in ſome degree mix with his betters, and 
thus perhaps ſatisfy his vanity as well as his love of pleaſure ? 

It may poſſibly be ſaid that theſe diverſions are cheap: I anſwer, that is one objection I 
have to them: was the price as high as that of a ridotto, or an opera, it would, like 
theſe diverſions, be confined to the higher people only; beſides, the cheapneſs is really a 
deluſion. Unthinking men are often deceived into expence, as I once knew an honeſt 
gentleman, who carried his -wife and two daughters to a maſquerade, being told that he 
could have four tickets for four guineas ; but found afterwards, that in dreſſes, maſques, 
chairs, &c. the night's entertainment coſt him almoſt twelve. I am convinced that many 
thouſands of honeſt tradeſmen have found their expences exceed their computation in a 
much greater proportion. And the ſum of ſeven or eight ſhillings (which is a very 
moderate allowance for the entertainment of the ſmalleſt family) repeated once or twice a 
week through a ſummer, will make too large a deduction from the reaſonable profits of any 
low mechanic. | 

Beſides the actual expence in attending theſe places of pleaſure, the loſs of time and 
neglect of buſineſs are conſequences which the inferior tradeſman can by no means ſupport. - 
To be born for no other purpoſe than to conſume the fruits of the earth is the privilege | 
(if it may be really called a privilege) of very few. The greater part of mankind muſt 
ſweat hard to produce them, or ſociety will no longer anſwer the purpoſes for which it was 
ordained. Six days ſoalt thou labour, was the poſitive command of God in his own republic. 
A ſeverity, however, which the divine wiſdom was pleaſed ſomewhat to relax; and 
appointed certain times of reſt and recreation for his people. Such were the feaſt of the 
ea bread, the feaſt of the weeks, and the feaſt of the tabernacles. On * oc- 
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caſions it is written, Thou ſhalt rejoice before the Lord thy God, thou, and thy ſon, and thy 
daughter, and thy ſervant, and thy maid, and the levite that is within thy gates, and the ſtranger, 
and the fatherleſs, and the widow | a]. 

All other nations have imitated this divine inſtitution. It is true among the Greeks, 
ariſing from the nature of their ſuperſtition, there were many feſtivals ; yet ſcarce any of 
theſe were univerſal, and few attended with any other than religious ceremonies [5]. The 
Roman calendar is thinner ſtrewed with theſe ſeaſons of idleneſs. Indeed there ſeems to 
have been one only kind of univerſal ſport and revelling amongſt them, which they called 
the Saturnalia, when much too great indulgence was given to all kinds of licentiouſneſs. 
Public ſcenes of rendezvous they had none. As to the Grecian women, it is well known 
they were almoſt intirely confined to their own houſes ; where the very entertainment of 
their fineſt ladies was only works of the finer fort. And the Romans by the Orchian law, 
which was made among many others for the ſuppreſſion of luxury, and was publiſhed in 
the third year from Cato's cenſorſhip, thought proper to limit the number of perſons who 
were to aſſemble even at any private feaſt [c]. Nay, the exhibitions of the theatre were 
_ ſuffered only at particular ſeaſons, and on holydays. | 

Nor are our own laws ſilent on this head, with regard at leaſt to the loweſt ſort of people, 
whoſe diverſions have been confined to certain ſtated times. Mr. Pulton [d], ſpeaking of 
thoſe games and aſſemblies of the people which are lawful, ſays, that they are lawful at 
certain places and ſeaſons of the year, allowed by old and ancient cuſtoms. The ftatute 
of Henry VIII. [e] goes farther, and expreſly enacts, that no manner of artificer or craftſ- 
man, of any handicraft or occupation, huſbandman, apprentice, &c. ſhall play at the 
tables, tennis, dice, cards, bowls, &c. out of Chriſtmas, under the penalty of 205. 

Thus we find that by divine as well as human inſtitution, as well by our own laws as 
thoſe of other countries, the diverſions of the people ve been limited and reftrained to 
certain ſeaſons = Under which limitations, Seneca calls theſe diverſions the neceſſary tem- 
perameat of labour. Some remiſſion, ſays he, muft be given to our minds, which will 
« ſpring up the better, and more briſk from reſt. It is with the mind as with a fruitful 
field, whoſe fertility will be exhauſted if we give it no intermiſſion. The ſame will 
© accrue to the mind by inceſſant labours, whereas both from gentle remiſſion will acquire 
* ſtrength. From conſtant labour ariſes a certain dulneſs and languor of the ſpirits ; nor 
* would men with ſuch eagerneſs affect them, if ſport or merriment had not a certain 
natural ſweetneſs inherent in themſelves; the frequent uſe of which however will deſtroy 
all gravity and force in our minds. Sleep is neceſſary to our refreſhment, but if this be 
continued night and day, it will become death. There is a great difference between the 
< remiſſion of any thing and its diſſolution. Lawgivers, therefore, inſtituted certain 
« holydays, that the people might be compelled by law to merriment, interpoſing this as a 
neceſſary temperament to their labours [/]. | 
Ihus the Greek and Latin philoſopher, though they derive-the inſtitution differently, the 
one alledging a divine and the other a human original, both agree that a neceſſary relaxa- 
'tion-from labour was the only end for which diverſion was invented and allowed to the 
people. This inſtitution, as the former of theſe great writers tells us, was groſly perverted 
- even in his time; but ſurely neither then, nor in' any age or nation, until now, was this 

perverſion carried to fo ſcandalous an exceſs as it is at preſent in this kingdom, and 
eſpecially in and near the metropolis, where the places of pleaſure are almoſt become num- 

a] Exod, chap. xxxiv. Deut. chap. xvi. 

[+] Thegods,fays Plato, ptying the laborious condition to which-menwere-born, appointed holy rites to themſelves 
As 
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ns of reſt to men; and gave them the Muſes, — their leader, and Bacchus, 2o/afiiLin the celebrations, 
Ec. De Leg. I. ii. p. 787. edit. Ficini. 


J Macrob. Saturnal. lib. ii. c. xiii, Note, This Rior Acr paſſed in one of the freeſt ages of the Roman republic. 
1, De Pace, fol. 25, le) 33 Hen. VIII. c. ir. [/] Sen. De Tranquill. Auimi, p. 167. * ſ 
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berleſs : for, beſides thoſe great ſcenes of rendezvous, where the nobleman and his taylor, 
the lady of quality and her tirewoman, meet together and form one common aſſembly, 
what an immenſe variety of places have this town and its neighbourhood ſet apart for the 
amuſement of the loweſt order of the people; and where, the maſter of the houſe, or 
wells, or garden, may be ſaid to angle only in the kennels, where, baiting with the vileſt 
materials, he catches only the thoughtleſs and taſtleſs rabble ? and theſe are carried on, 
not on a ſingle day, or in a ſingle week; but all of them during half, and ſome during 
the whole year. 

If a computation was made of the money expended in theſe temples of idleneſs by the 
artificer, the handicraft, the apprentice, and even the common labourer, the ſum would 
appear exceſſive ; but without putting myſelf to that trouble, I believe the reader will 
permit me to conclude that it is much greater than ſuch perſons can or ought to afford; 
eſpecially as idleneſs, its neceſſary attendant, adds greatly to the debtor's fide in the ac- 
count; and that the neceſſary conſequence muſt be ruin to many, who, from being uſeful 
members of the ſociety, will become a heavy burden or abſolute nuiſance to the public. 


It being indeed a certain method to fill the ſtreets with beggars, and the goals with debtors 


— 


and thieves. 


That this branch of luxury hath grown to its preſent height, is owing partly to a defect 
in the laws; and this defect may, with great decency and reſpect to the legiſlature, be very 
truly impured to the recency of the evil; for as our anceſtors knew it not, they may be 
well excuſed for not having foreſeen and guarded againſt it. If therefore it ſhould ſeem 
now neceſſary to be retrenched, a new law will, I apprehend, be neceſſary for that 
purpoſe; the powers of the magiſtrate being ſcarce extenſive enough, under any proviſion 
extant, to deſtroy a hydra now become ſo pregnant and dangerous. And it would be too 
dangerous as well as too invidious a taſk to oppoſe the mad humours of the populace, by 
the force of any doubtful obſolete law; which, as I have hinted before, could not have 
been directly levelled at a vice, which did not exiſt at the time when the law was made. 

But while I am recommending ſome reſtraint of this branch of luxury, which ſurely 
appears to be neceſſary, I would be underſtood to aim at the retrenchment only, not at 
the extirpation of diverſion ; nay, and in this reſtraint, I confine myſelf entirely to the 
lower order of people. Pleaſure always hath been, and always will be, the principal. 
buſineſs of perſons of faſhion and fortune, and more eſpecially of the ladies, for whom [I 
have infinitely too great an honour and reſpect to rob them of any their leaſt amuſement, 


Loet them have their plays, operas, and oratorios, their maſquerades and ridottos ; their 


aſſemblies, drums, routs, riots, and hurricanes; their Ranelagh and Vauxhall ; their 
Bath, Tunbridge, Briſtol, Scarborough, and Cheltenham ; and let them have their beaus 
and danglers to attend them at all theſe ; it is the only uſe for which ſuch beaus are fit; 
and I have ſeen, in the courſe of my life, that it is the only one to which, by ſenſible women, 
they are applied. | | 

In diverſion, as in many other particulars, the upper part of life is diſtinguiſhed from 
the lower. Let the great therefore anſwer for the employment of their time, to them- 
felves, or to their ſpiritual governors. The ſociety will receive ſome temporal advantage 
from their luxury. The more toys which children of all ages conſume, the briſker will 
be the circulation of money, and the greater the increaſe of trade. | 

The buſineſs of the politician is only to prevent the contagion from ſpreading to the 
uſeful part of mankind, the ENINONUN HESTKOE TENOE [g]; and this is the buſineſs of 
perſons of faſhion and fortune too, in order that the labour and induſtry of the reſt may 
adminiſter to their pleaſures, and furniſh them with the means of luxury. To the upper 
part of mankind time is an enemy, and (as they themſelves often confeſs) their chief 

| x Je] Plato. ' ; 
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labour is to kill it; whereas, with the others, time and money are almoſt ſynonymous ; 
and as they have very little of each to ſpare, it becomes the legiſlature, as much as poſſible, 
to ſuppreſs all temptations whereby they may be induced too profuſely to —_— either 
the one or the other; ſince all ſuch profuſion muſt be repaired at the coſt of the public. 

Such places of pleaſure, therefore, as are totally ſet apart for the uſe of the great world, 
I meddle not with. And though Ranelagh and Vauxhall, by reaſon of their price, are 


not entirely appropriated to the people of taſhion, yet they are ſeldom frequented by any 


below the middle rank; and a ſtrict regard to decency is preſerved in them both. But 
ſurely two ſuch places are ſufficient to contain all thoſe who have any title to ſpend their 
time in this idle, though otherwiſe innocent way. Nor ſhould ſuch a faſhion be allowed 
to ſpread into every village round London, and by degrees all over the kingdom; by 


which means, not only idleneſs, but all kinds of immorality, will be encouraged. 


I cannot diſmiſs this head, without mentioning a notorious nuiſance which hath lately 
ariſen in this town; I mean, thoſe balls where men and women of looſe reputation meet in 
diſguiſed habits. As to the maſquerade in the Hay-market, I have nothing to fay; 1 
really think it a filly rather than a vicious entertainment: but the caſe is very different 
with theſe inferiour maſquerades; for theſe are indeed no other than the temples of 
drunkenneſs, leudneſs, and all kind of debauchery. | 


ST. II. ä 
Of DrxunxenNEss, a ſecond conſequence of luxury among the vulgar. 


IDUT the expence/of money, and loſs of time, with their certain conſequences, are not 

the only. evils which attend the luxury of the vulgar; drunkenneſs is almoſt in- 
ſeparably annexed to the pleaſures of ſuch people. A vice by no means to be conſtrued 
as a ſpiritual offence alone, ſince ſo many tem miſchiefs ariſe from it ; amongſt which 


I do not know a more excellent inſtitution than that of Pittacus, mentioned by Ariſtotle 

in his Politics [G]; by which a blow given by a drunken man, was more feverely puniſhed 
than if it had been given by one that was ſober; for Pittacus, ſays Ariſtotle, con- 
fidered the utility of the public (as drunken men are more apt to ftrike) and not the excuſe, which 
might otherwiſe be allowed to their drunkenneſs. And ſo far both the civil law and our own 
have followed this inſtitution, that neither have admitted drunkenneſs to be an excuſe for 
any crime. | 

This odious vice (indeed the parent of all others) as hiſtory informs us, was firſt intro- 
duced into this kingdom by the Danes, and with very miſchievous effects. Wherefore 
that excellent prince Edgar the peaceable, when he ſet about reforming the manners of 
his people, applied himſelf very particularly to the remedy of this great evil, and ordered 
filver or gold pins to be fixed to the ſides of their pots and cups, beyond which it was not 
lawful for any perſon to drink [i]. | | 

What penalty was affixed to the breach of this inſtitution, I know not; nor do I find any 
puniſhment in our books for the crime of drunkenneſs, till the time of Jac. I. in the 
fourth year of ,whoſe reign it was enacted, That every perſon lawfully convicted of 
* drunkenneſs, ſhall, for eyery ſuch offence, forfeit the ſum of five ſhillings, to be paid 


© within a week next after his, her, or their conviction, to the hands of the churchwardens 


©. of the pariſh where, &c. to the uſe of the poor. In default of payment, the ſum to be 
< levied by diſtreſs, and, in default of diſtreſs, the offender is to be committed to the ſtocks, 


chere to remain for the ſpace of fix hours [+], 
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For the ſecond offence they are to be bound to their good behaviour, with two ſureties, 


in a recognizance of ten pounds [I]. OY 
Nor is only that degree of drunkenneſs forbidden, which Mr. Dalton deſcribes, * fo as 
© to ſtagger and real to and fro, and where the ſame legs which carry him into a houſe, 
cannot carry him out again [m];* for, by the ſame act of parliament, all perſons who 
continue drinking or tipling in any inn, victualling-houſe, or ale-houſe, in their own city, 
town or pariſh (unleſs ſuch as being invited by a traveller, ſhall accompany him during his 
neceſſary abode there; or except labouring and handicraftſmen in cities, and corporate and 
market towns, upon a working day, for an hour at dinner- time, in ale-houſes, where they 
take their diet; and except labourers and workmen, who, during their continuance in any 
work, ſhall lodge or victual in any inn, &c. or except for ſome urgent and neceſſary 
occaſion, to be allowed by two juſtices of the peace) ſhall forfeit the ſum of three ſhillings 
and ſixpence, for the uſe of the poor; to be levied as before, and, for want of diſtreſs, to 
be put in the ſtocks for four hours [x]. | 
This act hath been till farther enforced by another in the ſame reign [0]. By the latter 
act, the tipler is liable, whether his habitation be within the ſame or any other pariſh. 
2dly, The proof by one witneſs is made ſufficient; and, 3dly, A very extraordinary clauſe 
is adceJl, by which the oath of the party offending, after having confeſſed his own crime, 
is made evidence againſt any other offender, hon at the ſame time. 
Thus we ſee the legiſlature have taken the utmoſt care not only to puniſh, but even to 
prevent this vice of drunkenneſs, which the preamble of one of the foregoing ſtatutes 
calls a loathſome and odious fin, and the root and foundation of many other enormous ſins, 
as murder, &c. Nor doth the wiſdom of our law ſtop here. Our cautious anceſtors have 
endeavoured to remove the temptation, and, in a great meaſure, to take away from the 
people their very power of offending this way. And this by going to the fountain-head, 
and endeavouring to regulate and reſtrain the ſcenes of theſe diſorders, and to confine 
them to thoſe uſes for which they were at firſt deſigned; namely, for the reſt, refreſhment, 
and convenience of travellers. | | 
A curſory view of the ſtatutes on this head will demonſtrate of what conſequence to 
ſociety the fuppretion of this vice was in the opinion of our anceſtors. | 
By the common law, inns and ale-houſes might be kept ad &b.tum ; but if any diſorders 
were ſuffered in them, they were indictable as a common nuiſance. ' ; 
- The firſt reform which I find to have been made by parliament, was in the reign of 
Henry VII [p], when two juſtices were empowered to ſuppreſs an ale-houſe. 
The ſtatute of Edward VI[g] is the firſt which requires a precedent licence. By this act 
no man can keep an ale houſe, without being licenced by the ſeſſions, or by two juſtices ; 
but now, by a late ſtatute, all licences granted by juſtices out of their ſeſſions are void [r]. 
By the ſtatute of Charles I [5], which alters the penalties of that of Edward VI. the 
puniſhment for keeping an ale-houſe, or common ſelling ale, beer, cyder, and perry, 
without a licence, is to pay twenty ſhillings to the uſe of the poor, to be levied by diſtreſs; 
which, if ſatisfaction be not made within three days, is to be fold. And if there be no 
$ whereon to reſtrain, and the money be not paid within fix days after conviction, the 
offender is to be delivered to the conſtable, or ſome inferior officer, to be whipped. For 
the ſecond offence, he is to be committed to the houſe of correction for a month; and 
for the third, he is to be committed to the ſaid houſe, till, by order of the juſtices, at their” 
general ſeſſions, he be diſcharged. T 


II Jac I. v. ec. 6. »] Dalt. chap. vii. ſect. 5. - [#] Jac. I. chap: iv. ſect. 4. & 
ons f 1. 1 21 Jac. I. — vj. [sI ue Lien, VII. [9] 5-Edw. VI. c. xxv. 
UI 2 G. II. e. xxviti. ſect. is] 2 Car. I. cap. iv. | 
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The conviction is to be on the view of the juſtice, conſeſũon of the party, or by 
the oath of two witneſſes. 

And by this ſtatute, if the conſtable. or officer to wham the party is committed to be 
whipt, &c. do not execute his warrant, the juſtice ſhall commit him to priſon, there to 
remain till he ſhall procure ſome one to execute the {aid warrant, or until he ſhall 

pay forty ſhillings to the uſe of the poor. | 

I! be juſtices, at the time of granting the licence, ſhall take a recognizance from the 
party, not to ſuffer any unlaw ful games, nor other diſorders, in his houſe ; which is to be 
certified to the ſeſſions, and the juſtices there have a power to proceed for the for- 
feiture [z}. ; 4] | 
- By the ſtatute of Jac. I IA, ale-bouſe-keepers, who ſuffer townſmen to. fit tipling 
| 2 in the caſes abovementioned [u]) forſeit ten ſhillings to the poor; the diſtreſs to 

be fold within fix days; and if no diſtreſs can be had, the party is to be committed till 
the forfeiture is paid. | 

Vintners, who keep inns or victualling- houſes, are within this act [x]. | 

And by two feveral ſtatutes [y], ale-honſe-keepers, convicted of this offence, are pro- 
hibited from keeping an ale houſe for the ſpace of three years. | 
- Juſtices of peace likewiſe, for any diſorders committed in ale- houſes contrary to the 
condition of the recognizance, may ſuppreſs ſuch. houſes [z]; but, then the procecding 
muſt be on the recognizance, and the breach of the condition proved [a]. 

Now, on the conciſe view of theſe ſeveral laws, it ap that the legiſlature have 
been abundantly careful on this head; and that the only blame lies on the remiſſneſs 
with which theſe wholeſome proviſions have been executed. | 
But though I will not undertake to defend the magiſtrates of former times, who have 
ſurely been guilty of ſome negle& of their duty; yet, on behalf of the preſent com- 
miſſioners of the peace, I mult obſerve, their caſe is very different What phyſicians 
tell us of the animal functions, will hold true when applied to laws; both, by long 
diſuſe, loſe all their elaſticity and force. Froward habits grow on men, as they do on 
children, by long indulgence; nor will either ſubmit eaſily to correction in matters where 
they have been accuſtomed to act at their pleaſure. They are very different offices to 
execute a new Or a well known law, and to revive one which is obſolete. In the caſe of a 
known law, cuſtom brings men to ſubmiſſion ; and in all new-proviſions, the ill-will, is 

any, is levelled at the legiſlature, who are much more able to ſupport it than a few, or a 
fingle magiſtrate. If therefore it be thought proper to r this vice, the legiſlature 
muſt once more take the matter into their hands; and to this, perhaps, they will be the 
more inclined, when it comes to their knowledge, that a new kind of drunkenneſs, un- 
known to our anceſtors, is lately ſprung up amongſt us, and which, if not put a ſtop to, 
will infallibly deſtroy a great part of the inferiour people. | 

The —— here intend, is that acquired by the ſtrongeſt intoxicating liquors, 
and particularly by that poiſon called gin; which I have great reaſon to think, is the 
principal ſuſtenance (if it may be ſo called) of more than an hundred thouſand people in 
this metropolis. Many of theſe wretches there are, who ſwallow pints of this poiſon 

within the twenty-four hours; the dreadful effects of which I have — misfortune every 
day to fee, and to ſmell too. But I have no need to inſiſt on my own credit, or on that 
of my informers; the great revenue ariſing from the tax on this liquor (the conſumption 
of which is almoſt wholly confined to the loweſt order of people) will prove the quantity 
conſumed better than any other evidence. "a LES | 


EY VI. ubi ſup. -. [Du] Cap. ix. ubi fi in the caſe of Tiplers. 
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Now, befides the moral ili conſequences occafioned by this drunkenneſs, with which, 
in this treatiſe, | profefs. not to deal; how greatly muſt this be ſuppoſed to contribute to 
thoſe political miſchiefs which this effay propotes to remedy ? this will appear from con- 
fidering, that however cheap this vile portion may be, the poorer fort will not eaſily be 
able to ſupply themſelves w ich the quantities they deſire; for the intoxicating draught it- 
ſelf difqualifies them from ufing any honeſt means to acquire it, at the ſame time that it 
removes all fenſe of fear and ſhame; and emboldens them to commit every wieked and 
deſperate enterprize. Many inftances of this I fee daily : wretches are oſten brought: 
before me, charged with thefr and robbery, whom 1 am forced to: confine before they are 
in a condition to be examined; and when they have afterwards: become ſober, I have 
plainly perceived, from the ſtate cf the caſe, that the gin alone was the cauſe of the 
tranſgreſſion, and have been ſometimes ſorry that Þ was obliged to commit them to priſon. 
But beyond all this, there is a political ill confequence of this drunkenneſs; which, 
though it doth not ſtrictly fall within my preſent purpoſe, I ſhall be excuſed for mention 
ing, it being indeed the greateſt evil of all, and which muſt, I think, awaken'our legiſlature 
to put a final period. to ſo deſtructive a practice. And this is that dreadful conſequence 
which muſt attend the poiſonous quality of this pernicious liquor to the health, the 
ſtrength, and the very being of numbers of his majeſty's moſt uſeful ſubjects: I have 
not enough of phyſical knowledge, to diſplay the ill effects which ſuch poiſonous liquors 
produce in the conſtitution; for theſe I ſhall refer the reader to be phyfical account of the” 
nature of all diſtilled ſpirituous liquors, and the fist they bave on buman bodies{b). And 
though, perhaps, the conſequence of this poiſon, as it operates ſlowly, may nor ſo viſibly 
appear in the diminution of the ſtrength, health and lives of the preſent generation; yet 
let a man caſt his eyes but a moment towards our poſterity, and there the dreadful con- 
ſequences muſt ſtrike on the meaneſt capacity, and muſt alarm, I think, the moſt fluggiſh 
degree of public ſpirit. What muſt become of the infant who is conceived in gin? with 
the poiſonous diſtillations of which it is nouriſhed both in the womb and at the breaſt. 
Are theſe wretched infants (if ſuch can be ſuppoſed capable of arriving at the age of 
maturity) to become our future ſailors, and our future grenadiers? is it by the labour of 
ſuch as theſe, that all the emoluments of peace are to be procured us, and all the dangers. , 
of war averted from us? what could an Edward or an Henry, a Marlborough or a: 
Cumberland, effect with an army of ſuch wretches ? doth not this polluted ſource; inſtead 
of producing ſervants for the huſbandman, or artificer ; inſtead of providing recruits for 
the ſea or the field, promiſe only to fill alms-houſes and hoſpitals, and to infect the ſtreets 
with ſtench and diſeaſes? 7 — 
In ſolemn truth, there is nothing of more ſerious confideration, nor which more loudly” 
calls for a remedy, than the evil now complained againſt. For what can be more worthy 
the care of the legiſlature, than to preſerve the morals, the innocence, the health, ſtrengtł 
and lives of a great part (I will repeat, the moſt uſeful part).of the people? So far am I, 
in my own opinion, from repreſenting, this in too ſerious or. too ſtrong a light- that I can 
find no words, or metaphor, adequate to my ideas on this ſubject. 1 he firſt inventer of 
this diabolical liquor may be compared to the poiſoner of a fountain, whence a large city 
was to derive its waters; the higheſt crime, as it hath been thought, of which human 
nature is capable. A degree of villainy, indeed, of which I cannot recollect any example: 
hurt ſurely if ſuch was ever practiſed, the governors of that city could not be thought 
blamelels, did they not endeavour, to the utmoſt, to withold the citizens from drinking; 
the poiſonous, draught; and if ſuch a general. thirſt after it prevailed, as, we are told, 


(ii This was compoſed by a very learned divine, with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral phyſicians, and publiſhed-in the- 
El He The tive is, DIM Shirts Liquor the Bane- of the-Nation. . 
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poſſeſſed the people of Athens at the time of the plague [c], what could juſtify the not 
effectually cutting off all aqueducts, by which the poiſon was diſperſed among the people? 
Nor will any thing leis than abſolute deletion ſerve on the preſent occaſion, It is not 
making men pay 530l. or 5ool. for a licence to poiſon ; nor enlarging the quantity from 
two gallons to ten, which will extirpate ſo ſtubborn an evil. Here may, perhaps, be no 
little difficulty. To lay the axe to the ſtill-head, and prohibit all diſtillery in general, 
would deſtroy the ehymiſt. If diſtilling this or that ſpirit was forbidden, we know how 
.ealily all partial prohibitions are evaded; nay, the chymiſt (was the matter confined to 
him) would ſoon probably become a common diſtiller, and his ſhop no better than a gin- 
ſhop; ſince what is more common than for men to adopt the morals of a thief at a fire, 
and to work their own private emolument outof a public miſchief. Suppoſe all-ſpirituous 
>, liquors were, together with other poiſon, to be locked up in the chymiſts or apothecaries 
ſhops, thence never to be drawn, till ſome excellent phyſicians calls them forth for the 
cure of nervous diſtempers ! or ſuppoſe the price was to be raiſed fo high, by a ſevere im- 
poſt, that gin would be placed entirely beyond the reach of the vulgar ! or perhaps the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature may deviſe a better and more effectual way. ' 
But if the difficulty be really inſuperable, or if there be any political reaſon againſt the 
total demolition of this poiſon, ſo ſtrong as to countervail the preſervation of the morals, 
health and beings of ſuch numbers of his majeſty's ſubjects, let us, however, in ſome 
meaſure, palliate the evil, and leflen its immediate ill conſequences, by a more effectua 
_ proviſion againſt drunkenneſs than any we have at preſent, in which the method of con- 
viction is too tedious and dilatory. Some little care on this head is ſurely neceſſary : 
Foc though the encreaſe of thieves, and the deſtruction of morality; though the loſs of our 
labourers, our failors, and our ſoldiers, ſhould not be ſufficient reaſons, there is one which 
ſeems to be unanſwerable, and that is, the loſs of our gin-drinkers: fince, ſhould the 
drinking this poiſon be continued in its preſent height during the next twenty years, 
there will, by chat time, be very few of the common people left to drink it. 


e, 8 E C T. III. 
e Gain among the vulgar ; @ third conſequence of their luxury. 


1 COME now to the laſt great evil which ariſes from the luxury of the vulgar; and 
& this is gaming: a ſchool in which moſt highwaymen of great eminence have been bred. 
This vice is the more dangerous, as it is deceitful, and, contrary to every other ſpecies of 
luxury, flatters its votaries with the hopes of increaſing their wealth; ſo that avarice 
itſelf is fo far from ſecuring us. againſt its temptations, that it often betrays the more 
thoughtleſs and giddy part of mankind into them ; promiſing riches without bounds, 
and thoſe to be acquired by the moſt ſudden as well as eaſy and indeed pleaſant means. 
And here I muſt again remind the reader, that I have only the inferiour part of man- 
kind under my confideration. I am not © ill-bred as to diſturb the company at a polite 
aſſembly ; nor ſo ignorant of our conſtitution, as to imagine, that there is a ſufficient 
energy in the executive part to controul the ceconomy of the great, who are beyond the 
reach of any, unleſs capital laws. © Faſhion under whoſe guidance they are, and which 
: created the evil, can alone cure it. With patience therefore muſt we wait, till this notable 
| | ' miſtreſs of the few ſhall, in her good time, accompliſh fo defirable a change: in fact, till 
| great men become wiſer or better; till the prevalence of ſome laudable taſte ſhall teach 
them a worthier manner of employing their time; till they have ſenſe enough to be rea- 
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foned, modeſty enough to be laughed, or conſcience enough to be frightened out of a 
filly, a ſhameful and a finful profligacy, attended with horrid waſte of time, and the cruel 
deſtruction of the families of others, or of their own. | 

In the mean time we may, I think, reaſonably deſire of theſe great perſonages, that 
they would keep their favorite vice to themſelves, and not ſuffer others, whoſe birth or 
fortune gives them no title to be above the terror of the laws, or the cenſure of their bet- 
ters, to ſhare with them in this privilege. Surely we may give great men the ſame ad- 
vice, which Archer, in the play, gives to the officers of the army ; To kick out all — in 
red but their own. What temptations can gameſters of faſhion have, to admit inſeriour 
ſharpers into their ſociety ? common ſenſe, ſurely, will not ſuffer a man to riſque a fortune 
againſt one who hath none of his own to ſtake againſt it. | 

I am well appriſed that this is not much the caſe with perſons of the firſt figure; but 
to gentlemen (and eſpecially the younger ſort) of the ſecond degree, theſe fellows have 
found much too eaſy an acceſs. Particularly at the ſeveral public places (I might have 
ſaid gaming places) in this kingdom, too little care is taken to prevent the promiſcuous. 
union of company; and ſharpers of the loweſt kind have frequently there found admiſſion: 
to their ſuperiours, upon no other pretence or merit than that of a laced coat, and with 
no other ſtock than that of aſſurance | 

Some few of theſe fellows, by luckily falling in with an egregious bubble, ſome 
thoughtleſs young heir, or more commonly heireſs, have ſucceeded in a manner, which, 
if it may give ſome encouragement to others to imitate them, ſhould, at the ſame time, as 
ſtrongly admoniſh all gentlemen and ladies to be cautious with whom they mix in public 
places, and to avoid the ſharper as they would a peſt. But much the greater part of ſuch 
adventures have met with a more probable and more deferved fate; and having exhauſted 
their little fund in their attempts, have been reduced to a dilemma, in which it required 
more judgment and reſolution than are the property of many men, and more true ſenſe of 
honour than belongs to any debauched mind, to extricate themſelves by honeſt means, 
The only means, indeed, of this kind, are to quit their aſſumed ſtation, and to return to 
that calling, however mean and laborions, to which they were born and bred.. +4 

But beſides that the way to this is often obſtructed with almoſt infuperable difficulties ;. 
and falſe ſhame, at its very entrance, daſhes them in the face, how eaſily are they diſſua 
from ſuch diſagreeable thoughts by the temptations with which fortune allures them, of a 

ſibility, at leaſt, of ſtil] 2 their falſe appearances, and of retrieving all their 

rmer hopes? how greedily, may we imagine, this enchanting alternative will be em- 
braced by every bold mind, in ſuch circumſtances ? for what but the danger of the under-. 
taking can deter one, who hath nothing of a gentleman but his dreſs, to attain which he 
hath already diveſted himſelf of all ſenſe of honeſty? how eaſy is the tranſition from fraud 
to force? from a gameſter to a rogue? perhaps, indeed, it is civil to ſuppoſe it any 
tranſition at all. | - : 

From this ſource, therefore, ſeveral of our moſt: notable highwaymen have proceeded ;: 
and this hath likewiſe been the ſource of many other depredations on the honeſt part of 
mankind. So miſchievous have been this kind of ſharpers in ſociety, that they have fallen 
under the particular notice of the legiſlature : for a ſtatute in the reign of queen Anne, re- 
citing, * That divers lewd and diſſolute perſons live at great expences, having no viſible 
« eſtate, profeſſion, or calling, to maintain themſelves, but ſupport thoſe expences by 
gaming only; enacts, That any two Juſtices of the peace may cauſe to be brought be- 
b Fee them all perſons within their reſpective limits, whom they ſhall have juſt. cauſe to 
« ſuſpect to have no viſible eſtate, profeſſion, or calling, to maintain themſelves by, but do, 
for the moſt part, ſupport themſelves by gaming; and if ſuch perſons ſhall not make the 
* contrary appear to ſuch juſtices, they are to be. bound to their good behaviour = a 
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+ ewelyemonth4 and, in default of ſufficient ſecurity, to be committed till they can find 
* ſuch ſecurity ; which ſecurity: (in caſe they give in is to be forfeited on their playing or 
< betting at any one time for more than the value of 20 5s. [d]. 

As to gaming in the lower claſſes of life, ſo plainly tending to the ruin of tradeſmen 
che deſtruction of youth, and to the multiplication of every kind of fraud and violence, the 
legiſlature hath provided very wholeſome laws [e]. 

By the 33d of Henry VIII. Every artificer, craftſman of any handycraft or occupation, 
< huſbandman, labourer, ſervant at huſbandry, journeyman or ſervant of artificer, mariners, 
* fiſhermen, watermen, or any ſerving men, are prohibited from playing at tables, dice, 
* cards, &c. out of Chriſtmas, and in Chriſtmas are permitted to. play only in their maſters 
* houſes, or in his preſence, under the penalty of 20s. And all manner of perſons are 
prohibited from playing at any bowl or bowls, in any open place out of their garden or 
< orchard, under the penalty of 65. 8d. 

* The conviction to be by action, information, bill, or otherwiſe, in any of the king's 
* courts ; one half of the penalty to the informer. | 

Provided that ſervants may play at any times with their-maſters, or by their licence; 
< and all perſons, who have 1097. per annum, freehold, may give their ſervants, or others, 


L reſorting to their houſes, a licence to play within the precinct of their houles, gardens, 


< or orchard.” | | | 

By this ſtatute likewiſe, * No perſon whatever, by himſelf, factor, deputy, ſervant, or 
* other perſon, ſhall, for gain, keep, &c. any common, houſe, alley, or place of bowling, 
s coyting, claſh-coyls, half-bowl, tennis, dicing-table, or caxding, or any other manner of 
game, prohibited by any ſtatute heretofore made, or any unlawful game invented or made, 
+ or any other new unlawful game hereafter to be invented or made: the penalty is 40s, 


per day, for keeping the houſe, &c, and 65. 8 d. for every perſon haunting and playing 


© at ſuch houſe. .. Theſe penalties to be recovered, &c. as above. 
And all leafes of gaming-bouſes, alleys, &c. are made void at the election of the 


_ © leſſee,? 


_ Farther by the ſaid ſtatute, * Power is given to all juſtices of peace, mayors, or other 
< head-officers, in every city, &c. to enter ſuſpected houſes and places, and to commit the 
4 keepers of the ſaid houſes, and the perſons there haunting, reſorting, and playing, to pri- 
s ſon; and to keep them in priſon, till the keepers have found ſureties to enter into a 
© recognizance to the king's uſe, no longer to keep ſuch houſe, &c. and the perſons there 
found, to be bound by themſelves, or with ſureties, & c. at the diſcretion of the juſtice, 
s &c. no more to haunt the ſaid places, or play at any of the ſaid games.“ at 

And now, by the ſtatute of George II. this laſt clauſe is enforced, by giving the juſtice 
the ſame power on the information of two perſons, as he had before on view; and, by a 
more explicite power, to take ſureties or not of the party, at his diſcretion. 


4] 9 Annz, . xiv. ſect. 6, 7. It would be of great ſervice to the public, to extend this ſtatute to idle 
ALE; — ie themkelycs by Lande, and . 
ing; and have the impudence to appear in the dreſs of gentlemen, 23 pre- 
tenſions of birth or fortune, or without any honeſt or viſible means of livelihood w Sach a law would not 
be without a precedent ; for ſuch is the excellent inſtitution mentioned by Herodotus, in his Euterpe.—* Amaſis 's 4 
n that every Egyptian ſhould annually declare before the governor o the 
province, by what means he maintained himlelf; and all thoſe who did not or who could not prove that they 
Y fad ſome lawful livelihood, were, puniſhed by death, This law Solon introduced into Athens, where it was long 
* inviolably preſerved as a moſt juſt and equitable proviſion. Herod. edit. Hudſoni, p. 158. This puniſhment is 
2 but the law, under a milder penalty, is well worthy to be adopted. , 

le By a ſtatute made in the reign of Edward IV. now repealed, playing at ſeveral games therein mentioned men- 
tioned, was puniſhed by two years impriſonment; and the ſorfeiture of 10 J. and the maſter of the houſe was to be 
imptiſoned for three years, and to forfeit 20 /. A great ſum in thoſe days!. KEE : 
s N 119 1 # » ; F Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, The ſtatute of Henry VIII enjoins the juſtices, &c. to make due ſearch weekly, 
or once per month, at the fartheſt, under the penalty of forfeiting 40s. for every month, 
during their neglect. 

Thus ſtands the law; by which it may appear, that the magiſtrate is armed wich ſufficient 
authority to deſtroy all gaming among the inferiour people; and that, without his negle& 
or connivance, no ſuch nuiſance can poſſibly exiſt. 

And yet, perhaps, the fault may not fo totally lie at his door; for the recognizance is a 
mere bugbear, unleſs the party who breaks it, ſhould be ſued thereon ; which, as it is 
attended with great expence, is never done; ſo that though many have forfeited ir, not a 
ſingle example of an eſtreat hath been made within my remembrance. 

Again, it were to be wiſhed, that the ſtatute of George II had required no more than one 
witneſs to the information : for even one witneſs, as I have found by experience, is very 
difficult to be procured. | 

However, as the law now is, ſeeing that the general bent of the people oppoſes itſelf to 
this vice, it is certainly in a great meaſure within the magiſtrate's power to ſuppreſs it, and 
ſo to haraſs ſuch as propoſe to find their account in it, that theſe would ſoon be diſcouraged 
from the undertaking; nor can I conclude without obſerving, that this hath been lately 
executed with great vigour within the liberty of Weſtminſter. | 

There are, beſides, ſeveral other proviſions in our ſtatute books againſt this deſtructive 
vice. By the ſtatute of queen Anne [f], whoever cheats at play, forfeits five times the 
ſum won by ſuch cheating, ſhall be deemed infamous, and ſuffer ſuch corporal puniſhment 
as in caſe of perjury. And whoever wins above 104. at any one fitting, ſhall likewiſe 
forfeit five times the ſum won. Going ſhares with the winner, and betting on his ſide, are, 
in both inſtances, within the act. 

By the ſame act, all ſecurities for money won at play, are made void; and if a mort- 
gage be made on ſuch account, the mortgage doth not only loſe all benefit of it, but the 
mortgage immediately enures to the uſe of the next heir [g]. 

By this law perſons who have loſt above 10/7. and have actually paid it, may recover 
the ſame by adio within three months; and if they do not ſue for it within that time, 
any other perſon may [Y]. And the defendant ſhall be liable to anſwer a bill for diſcover- 
ing ſuch ſum loſt, upon oath. 

By 18 George II II] whoever wins or loſes 10 J. at play, or by betting at any one time, 
or 20 l. within 24 hours, is liable to be indicted, and ſhall be fined five times the value of 
the money loſt. | : 

By 12 George II [&] the games of Pharaoh, the Ace of hearts, Baſſet, and Hazard, are 
declared to be lotteries; and all perſons who ſet up, maintain, and keep them, forfeit 
2001, and all who play at them, forfeit 50/. The conviction to be before one juſtice 
of peace, by the oath of one witneſs, or confeſſion of the | ge And the juſtice neglect- 
ing his duty, forfeits 10/, Note, The proſecution againſt the keeper, &c. may be for a 
lottery, on the 8 George I where the penalty is 300 l. 8 

The act of 18 George II includes the game of Roly poly, or other prohibited game at 
cards or dice, within the penalties of the abovementioned. 1 

I have given this ſhort ſketch of theſe ſeveral acts, partly for the uſe and encouragement 
of informers, and partly to inſinuate to certain perſons with what decency they can openly 
offend againſt ſuch plain, ſuch ſolemn laws, the ſevereſt of which many of themſelves 
have, perhaps, been the makers of. How can they ſeriouſly anſwer, either to their honour 


Anne, chap. xiv. by which the ſtatute of 16 C. II. is enlarged and made more ſevere. 
2 Ibid. ſeR. 1. [5] Ibid. ſect. 2. DL Chap. xxxiv. [+] Chap. xxviii. 
Vol. IV. ; 4 B or 
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or conſcience; giving the pernicious example of a vice, from which, as the legiſlature juſtly 
ſays in the preamble to the 16th of Charles II. Many miſchiefs and inconveniences do 
* ariſe, and are daily found, in the encouraging of ſundry idle and diſorderly perſons in 
© their-diſhoneſt, lewd, and diſſolute courſe of life; and to the circumventing, deceiving, 
* couſening, and 1 of many of the younger ſort, both of the nobility and gentry 
* and others, to the loſs of their precious time, and the utter ruin of their eſtates and 
* fortunes, and withdrawing them from noble and laudable employments and exerciſes !* 
will a nobleman, I aſk, confeſs that he can employ his time in no better amuſement ; or 
will he frankly own that he plays with any other view than that of amuſement ? laſtly, 
what can a man, who fins. in open. defiance of the laws of his country, anſwer to the 
vir bonus eft quis ? can he ſay, | | 

Ni conſult patrum, qui len jeraque ſervat ? 
Or can he apply that celebrated line, | 

Oderunt peccare. boni virtutis honore- 
to himſelf, who-owes to his greatneſs, and not to his innocence, that he is not deterredi 
from ſuch. vices—Formidine pane ? 


. 
Of the laws that relate to the Paovis rox for the poor. 


FT AVING now run through the ſeveral immediate conſequences of a general luxury 
among the lower people, all which, as they tend to —_— their diſtreſſes, may be 
reaſonably. ſuppoſed to put many of them of the bolder kind upon unlawful and violent 
means. of relieving the miſchief which*ſuch vices. have brought upon them; I come now 
to a. ſecond cauſe of the evil, in the improper regulation of what is called the poor in this 
kingdom, ariſing, I think, partly from the abuſe of ſome laws, and partly from the total 
neglect of others; and (if I may preſume to ſay ir) ſomewhat perhaps from a defect in the 
ws themſelves. | 

It muſt be matter of aſtoniſhment to any man to reflect that in a. country where the poor 
are, beyond all compariſon, more liberally provided for than in any other part of the ha- 
bitable globe, there ſhould be found more beggars, more diſtreſt and miſerable objects than 
are to be ſeen throughout all the ſtates of 7 

And yet, undoubted as this fact is, I am far from agreeing with Mr. Shaw [I], who ſays, 
There are few, if any, nations or countries where the poor are more neglected, or are in 
© a more ſcandalous naſty condition than in England. Whether (ſays he) this is owing to 
that natural inbred cruelty, for which Engliſhmen are ſo much noted among foreigners, 
© or to that medley of religions, which are ſo plentifully ſown, and ſo carefully cheriſhed. 
© among us; who think it enough to take care of themſelves, and take a ſecret pride and 
© pleaſure in the poverty and diſtreſſes of thoſe of another perſuaſion, &c.“ | 

That the poor are in a very naſty and ſcandalous condition is perhaps too true; but 
ſure the general charge againſt the people of. England, as well as the invidious aſperſion on 
particular bodies of them, is highly unjuſt and groundleſs. Nor do I know that any 
nation hath ventured to fix this character of cruelty on us. Indeed our inhoſpitality to 
foreigners hath been ſometimes remarked ; but that we are cruel to one another is not, I 
believe, the common, I am ſure it is not the true opinion. Can a general neglect of the 


poor be juſtly charged on a nation in which: the poor. are provided for by a tax frequently 
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equal to what is called the land-tax, and where there are ſuch numerous inſtances of 
13 ſuch numbers of hoſpitals, alms houſes, and charitable proviſions of 
nds? * 

Nor can any ſuch neglect be charged on the legiſlature; under whoſe inſpection this 
branch of polity hath been almoſt continually from the days of queen Elizabeth to the 
preſent time. Inſomuch, that Mr. Shaw himſelf enumerates no leſs that thirteen acts of 
parliament relating to the indigent and helpleſs poor. | 

If therefore there be till any deficiency in this reſpect, it muſt, I think, ariſe from one 
of the three cauſes abovementioned ; that is, from ſome defect in the laws themſclves, or 
from the perverſion of theſe laws; or, laſtly, from the neglect in their execution. 

I will conſider all theſe with ſome attention. 

The 43d of Eliz. In] enacts: 

Firſt, That the church-wardens of every pariſh, and two ſubſtantial houſe-holders at 
leaſt, ſhall be yearly appointed to be overſeers of the poor. | 

Secondly, That theſe overſeers ſhall, with the conſent of two juſtices of the peace, put 
out apprentices the children of poor people. And all married or unmarricd perſons, who 
have no means or trade to maintain themſelves, ſhall be put to work. | 

Thirdly, That they ſhall raiſe by a parochial tax a convenient ſtack of flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, and other ware and ſtuff, to ſet the poor to work. 

Fourthly, That they ſhall from the ſame tax provide towards the neceſſary relief of the 
lame, impotent, old, blind, and others, being poor and not able to work. | 

Fiftbly, That they ſhall, out of the ſame tax, put the children of poor perſons apprentices, 

That theſe proviſions may all be executed, that act veſted the overſeers with the fol - 
lowing powers; and enforced the executing them by the following penalties. 

I. The overſeers are appointed to meet once at leaſt every month in the church after 
divine ſervice; there, ſays the act, to conſider of ſome good courſe to be taken, and ſome 
meet order to be ſet down in the premiſes. And to do this they are enjoined by a penalty: 
for every one abſenting himſelf from ſuch meeting without a juſt excuſe to be allowed by 
two juſtices of the peace, or being negligent in his office, or in the execution of the orders 
aforeſaid, forfeits 20 5s. | : 

And after the end of their year, and after other overſeers nominated, they are within 
four days to make and yield up to two juſtices of the peace a true and perfect account af 
all ſums of money by them received or aſſeſſed, and of ſuch ſtores as ſhall be in their 
hands, or in the hands of the poor, to work, and of all other things concerning their 
office, &c. And if Khe church-wardens and overſeers refuſe to account, they are to be 
committed by two juſtices till they ſhall have made a true account. 

II. The overſeers and church-wardens, both preſent and ſubſequent, are empowered by 
warrant from two juſtices to levy all the monies aſſeſſed, and all arrear thoſe who 
refuſe to pay, by diſtreſs and ſale of the refuſers goods; and the ſubſequent overſeers 
may, in the ſame manner, levy the money and ſtock in the hands of the precedent: 
and for „ mibawes the party is to be committed by two juſtices, without bail, till the 
ſame be paid. | 

III. They have a power to compel the poor to work; and ſuch as refuſe or neglect, the 
juſtice may commit to the houſe af correction or common. goal. : 

IV. The overſeers may compel children to be apprentices, and may bind them where 
they ſhall ſee convenient; till the man- child ſhall attain the age of cwenty-four, or the 
woman-child the age of twenty-one, or till the time of her marriage; the indenture to 
be as effectual to all purpoſes as the covenant of one af full age. 


[+5] Chap. iii, 
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V. They have a power to contract with the lord of the manor [u], and on any parcel 
of ground on the waſte, to erect, at the general charge of the pariſh, convenient houſes of 
dwelling for the impotent poor ; and to place ſeveral inmates in the ſame cottage, not- 
withſtanding the ſtatute [o] of cottages. | 

VI. They can compel the father and grandfather, mother and grandmother, and 
children of every poor, old, blind, and impotent perſon, or of any other perſon not being 
able to work (provided ſuch father, &c. be of ſufficient ability) at their own charges to 
relieve and maintain fuch poor perſon in ſuch manner and after ſuch rate, as ſhall be 
aſſeſſed by the ſeſſions, under the penalty of 20 s. for every month's omiſſion. 

VII. If no overſeers be named, every juſtice within the diviſion forfe its 5; /. 

So far this ſtatute of Elizabeth, by which the legiſlature may ſeem very. fully to have 
provided, Firſt, For the abſolute relief of ſuch poor as are by age or infirmity rendered 
unable to work ; and Secondly, For the employment of ſuch as are able. | 

The former of theſe, ſays lord Hale in his diſcourſe on this ſubject, Seems to be a 
© charity of more immediate exigence ; but the latter (viz. the employment of the poor) 
* is a Charity of greater extent, and of very great and important conſequence to the public 
wealth and peace of the kingdom, as alfo to the benefit and advantage of the poor.” 
And this, as Mr. Shaw obſerves, * Would prevent the children of our poor being 
brought up in lazineſs and beggary, whereby beggary is entailed from generation to ge- 
© neration : this is certainly the greateſt charity; for though he who gives to any in want, 
© does well, yet he who employs and educates the poor, ſo as to render them uſeful to 
© the public, does better ; for that would be many hundred thouſand pounds per ann. be- 
© nefit to this kingdom.” | 

Now the former of theſe proviſions hath, perhaps,, though in a very ſlovenly and in- 
adequate manner; been partly carried into execution; \þut the latter, I am afraid I may too 
boldly aſſert, hath been utterly neglected and diſregarded. Surely this is a moſt ſcandal- 
ous perverſion of the deſign of the legiſlature, which through the whole ſtatute ſeems to 
have had the employment of the able poor chiefly under their conſideration : for to this 
purpoſe only almoſt every power in it is eſtabliſhed, and every clauſe very manifeſtly 
directed. To ſay the truth, as this law hath been perverted in the execution, it were, 
perhaps, to be wiſhed it had never been made. Not becauſe it is not our duty to relieve 
real objects of diſtreſs ; but becauſe it is ſo much the duty of every man, and I may add, 
ſo much the inclination of moſt Engliſhmen, that it might have been ſafely left to pri- 
vate charity; or a public proviſion might ſurely have been made for it in a much cheaper 
and more effectual manner. | 

To prove the abuſe of this law, my lord Hale «i reps to all the populous pariſhes in 
England (he might, I believe, have included ſome which are not over populous) © Indeed, 
* ſays he, there are rates made for the relief of the impotent poor; and, it may be, the 

« ſame relief is alſo given in a narrow meaſure unto ſome others that have great families, 
and upon this they live miſerably, and at beſt from hand to mouth; and if they cannot 
© get work to make out their livelihood, they and their children ſet up a trade of beggin 
at beſt; but it is rare to ſee any proviſion of a ſtock in any pariſh for the relief of the 
poor; and the reaſons are principally theſe: 1. The generality of people that are 
able, are yet unwilling, to exceed the preſent neceſſary charge; they do chooſe to live 
_ © for an hour rather than project for the future; and although poſſibly trebling their 
_ * exhibition in one groſs ſum at the beginning of the year, to raiſe a ſtock, might in all 

] This muſt be done by conſent-and order of ſeſſions. 
14 Thele cottages are never after to be applied to any other uſe. | 
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probability render their future yearly payments, for ſeven years together, leſs by half, or 
* two thirds, than what muſt be without it; yet they had rather continue on their yearly 
payments, year after year, though it exhauſt them in time, and make the poor nothing 
the better at the year's end. 2. Becauſe thoſe places, where there are moſt poor, conſiſt 
for the moſt part of tradeſmen whoſe eſtates lie principally in their ſtocks, which they 
* will not endure to be ſearched into to make them contributary to raiſe any conſiderable 
* ſtock for the poor, nor indeed ſo much as to the ordinary contributions: but they lay 
* all the rates to the poor upon the rents of lands and houſes, which alone, without the 

help of the ſtocks, are not able to raiſe a ſtock for the poor, although it is very plain 
that ſtocks are as well by law rateable as lands, both to the relief and raiſing a ſtock for 
the poor. 3, Becauſe the church-wardens and overſeers, to whom this power is given, 
* are inhabitants of the ſame pariſh, and are either unwilling to charge themſelves or to 

« diſpleaſe their neighbours in charging more than they needs muſt towards the poor: 

and although it were to be wiſhed and hoped that the juſtices of the peace would be 

* forward to enforce them if they might, though it may concern them alſo in point of 
* preſent profit; yet if they would do any thing herein, they are not empowered to compel 

the church-wardens and overſeers to do it, who moſt certainly will never go about it to 

burden, as they think, themſelves, and diſpleaſe their neighbours, unleſs ſome com- 

< pulſory power were not only lodged by law, but alſo executed by ſome that may have a 

© power over them to enforce it; or to do it, if they do it either partially or too ſparingly. 
4. Becauſe people do not conſider the inconvenience that will in time grow to themſelves 

© by this neglect, and the benefit that would in a little time accrue to them by putting it in 
practice, if they would have but a little patience.” 

To theſe I will add a fifth reaſon : becauſe the church-wardens and overſeers are too apt 
to conſider their office as a matter of private emolument. To waſte part of the money 
raiſed for the uſe of the poor in feaſting and riot, and too often to pervert the power given 
them by the ſtatute to foreign, and ſomerimes to the very worſt of purpoſes. 

The above conſiderations bring my lord Hale to complain of ſeveral defects in the law 
itſelf; © in which,” ſays he, There is no power from the juſtices of the peace, nor any 
« ſuperintendent power, to compel the raiſing. of a ſtock where the church-wardens and 
© overſeers neglect it. ; 

The act chargeth every pariſh apart, where it may be they are liable to do little to- 
* wards it; neither would it be ſo effectual as if three, four, five, or more contiguous 
© pariſhes did contribute towards the raiſing of a ſtock proportionably to their poor 
© reſpectively. : 

© There is no power for hiring or erecting a common houſe, or place, for their com- 
mon work-houſe ; which may be, in ſome reſpects, and upon ſome occaſions, uſeful 
© and neceſſary. | 
As to the firſt of theſe, I do not find any alteration hath been made, nor if there was, 
might it poſſibly produce any deſired effect, The conſequence, as it appears, would be 
only making church-wardens of the juſtices of peace, which many of them are already, 
not highly to the ſatisfaction of their pariſhes ; too much power veſted in one man being, 
too apt perhaps to beget envy. | wy 

The ſecond and third do pretty near amount to one and the ſame defect; and this, I 
think, is at preſent totally removed. Indeed, in my lord Hale's own time, though pro- 
bably after he had written this treatiſe, a work-houſe was erected in. London under the 
powers given by the ſtatute made in the 13 and 14 of [p] Charles II. and I believe with, 


ſucceſs. 
2 le] Chap. xi. 
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Since that time other corporations have followed the example, as the city of Briſtol in 
the reign of king William [z], and that of Worceſter in the reign of queen Anne [y], and 
in other places. | 

And now by a late ſtatute, made in the reign of king [5] George I. the power of erecting 
work houſes is made general over the kingdom. 

Now either this method, propoſed by ford Hale, is inadequate to the purpoſe ; or this 
act of parliament hath been groſly perverted : for certain it is that the exilis not removed, 
if indeed it be leſſened, by the erection of work-houſes, Perhaps, indeed, one objection 
which my lord Hale makes to the ſtature of Eliz. may here recur, ſeeing that there is 
nothing compulſory, but all left to the will and direction of the inhabitants. 

But in truth the method itſelf will never produce the deſired effect, as the excellent Sir 
Joſiah Child well obſerves [t]. It may be objected, ſays he, that this work (the proviſion 
for the poor) may as well be done in diſtin& pariſhes, if all pariſhes were obliged to build 
* work-houſes, and employ their poor therein, as Dorcheſter and ſome others have done 


© with good ſucceſs, I anſwer, that ſuch attempts have been made in many places to my 


© knowledge, with very intents and ſtrenuous endeavours z but all that I ever heard 
* of proved vain and ineffectual. For the truth of which, I believe, we may appeal to 
common experience, | 

And, perhaps, no leſs ineffectual would be the ſcheme propoſed by this worthy gentle- 
man, though it ſeems to promiſe fairer than that of the learned chief juſtice; yer neither of 
them ſeem. to ſtrike at the root of the evil. Before I deliver any ſentiments of my own, 1 
ſhall briefly take a view of the many ſubſequent proviſions with which the legiſlature hath 
from time to time enforced and ſtrengthened the foregoing ſtatute of Elizabeth. | 
The power of putting out children [u] apprentices is enforced by the 3d of [ww] 
Charles I. which enafts, © That all perſons to whom the overſeers ſhall bind children by 
virtue of the ſtatute. of Eliz. may receive and keep them as apprentices. But there yet 
wanted, as lord Hale ſays, a /uffictent- compulſory for perſons to take. them; wherefore it is 
eaacted, by 8 and 9 [x] Will. III. That all perſons to whom ntices are appointed 
to be bound by the overſeers with the conſent of the juſtices, receive them, and 
* execute the other part of the indenture, under the penalty of 10/. for refuſing, to be 


recovered before two juſtices, on the oath of one of the church-wardens or overſcers 


The power of ſetting the poor to work is enlarged by [(y] Charles I. This act gives 
the church-wardens and overſeers of the poor a power, with the conſent of two juſtices, 
or of one, if no more juſtices ſhall be within their limits, to ſet up and occupy any trade 
for the ſetting the poor to work. | 

The power of relieving the impotent poor (i. e. of diſtributing the public money). the 
only one which hath much exerciſed the mind of the pariſh officers, the legiſlature ſeems 
to think rather wanted reſtraining than enlarging ; accordingly, in the reiga of king [z] 
William they made an act to limit the power of the officers. in this reſpect. As the act 
contains the ſenſe of parliament of the horrid abuſe of the ſtatute of Elizabeth, I will 
tranſcribe part of a paragraph from it verbatim. 

And whereas many inconveniences do daily ariſe in cities, towns corporate, and 
4 pariſhes, where the inhabitants are very numerous, by reaſon of the unlimited power af 
* the church · wardens and oyerieers of the poor, who do frequently upon frivolous pre- 
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®tences (but chiefly for their own private ends) give relief to what perſons and number 
„they think fit, and ſuch perſons being entred into the collection bill, do become after 
© that a great charge to the pariſh, notwithſtanding the occaſion or pretence of their col - 
© Ieftion oftentimes ceaſes, by which means the rates for the poor are daily increaſed, con- 
© trary to the true intent of a ſtature made in the 43d yearof the reign of her majeſty queen 
Elizabeth, intituled, An alt for the relief of the poor; for remedying of which, the ſtature 
© enacts, that for the future, a book ſhall be provided and kept in every pariſh (at the 
charge of the ſame pariſh) wherein the names of all perſons receiving eollection, &c. 
© ſhall be regiſtered, with the day and year of their firſt receiving it. This book to be 
« yearly, or oftener, viewed by the pariſhioners, and the names of the perſons who receive 
collection ſhall be called over, and the reaſon of the receiving it examined, and a new liſt 
made; and no other perſon is allowed to receive collection but by order of a juſtice of 
© peace, &c. except in caſe of peſtilential diſeaſes or ſmall-pox [a]. 

The 8th and gth. of the fame king, reciting the fear of the legiſlature, That the money 
raiſed only for the relief of ſueb as are as well impotent as poor, ſhould be miſapplied and conſumed 
by the idle, finrdy, and diſorderiy beggars, * Enacts that every perſon, his wife, children; &c. 
© who ſhall receive relief from the pariſh ſhall wear a badge marked with the letter P, &e. in 
default of which, a juſtice of peace may order the relief of ſuch perſons to be abridged, 
© ſuſpended, or withdrawn, or may commit them for twenty-one days to the houſe of cor- 
© reftion, there to be kept to hard labour. And every church-warden or overſeer who 
* relieves any one without a badge, being convicted before one juſtice, forfeits 20 5.” 

Whether the juſtices made an ill uſe of the power given them by the ſtatute of the 3d 
and 4th of king William, I will not determine; but the parliament thought proper after- 
wards to abridge it, for by the gth of [5] George I, the juſtices are forbidden © to make 
any order for the relief of a poor perſon, till oath is firſt made of a reaſonable cauſe ; and 
© that application hath been made to the pariſhioners at the veſtry, or to two officers, and 
that relief hath been refuſed. Nor can the juſtice then give his order, till he hath ſum- 
© moned the overſeers to ſhew cauſe why relief ſhould not be given.“ 

By the ſame ſtatute, * Thoſe perſons to whom the juſtices order relief, are to be re- 
giſtered in the pariſh books, as long only as the cauſe of the relief continues. Nor ſhall 
© any pariſh officer be allowed any money given to the unregiſtered poor, unleſs on the 
© moſt emergent occaſion. The penalty for charging ſuch money to the pariſh account is 
J. The conviction is to be before two juſtices.” A, 

Laſtly, That the pariſh may in all poſſible caſes be relieved from the burden of the 
poor, whereas the ſtatute of Elizabeth obliges the father, mother, &c. and children, if 
able, to relieve their poor children and parents; fo, by the 5th of George I [e], it is pro- 
vided, * That where any wife or child ſhall be left by the huſband or parents a charge 
© to any pariſh, the church-wardens or overſeers may, by the order of two juſtices, ſeize 
* ſo much of the goods and chattles, and receive ſo much of the annual rents and profits 
of the lands and tenements of ſuch huſband or parent, as the juſtices ſhall order, 
© towards the diſcharge of the pariſh; and the ſeſſions may empower the church-wardens 
© and overſeers, to diſpoſe thereof, for the providing for the wife and bringing up the 
© children, &c.? 

Such is the law that relates immediately to the maintenance of the impotent-poor; a 
law ſo very ample in its 2 ſo ſtrongly fortified with enforcing powers, and ſo 
cautiouſly limited with all proper reſtraints, that, at firſt ſight, it appears ſufficiently 


a) The fame ſtatute in another part the overſeers, &c. with applying the poors money to their own uſe. 
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adequate to every purpoſe for which it was intended, but experience hath convinced us of 
the contrary. IDS | 
And here I am well aware of the delicate dilemma to which I may ſeem reduced; 
ſince: how ſhall I preſume to ſuppoſe any defects in a law, which the legiſlature ſeems to 
have laboured with ſuch inceſſant diligence? but 1 am not abſolutely driven to this diſ- 
agreeable neceſſity, as the fault may ſo fairly be imputed to the non-execution gf the 
law; and indeed to the ill execution of the ſtatute of Elizabeth, my lord chief quſtice 
Hale chiefly imputes the imperfect proviſion for the poor in his time. 
Sir Joſiah Child, it is true, ſpeaks more boldly, and charges the defects on the laws 
themſelves: one general poſition, however, which he lays down, That tbere never was a 
ood law made, that was not well executed, is ſurely very queſtionable. So therefore muſt 
be his opinion, if founded on that maxim; and this opinion, pehaps, he would have 
changed, had he lived to ſee the latter conſtitutions on this head. 
But whatever defects there may be in the laws, or in the execution of them, I much 
doubt whether either of theſe great men hath foùnd the means of curing them. And this 
IT am'the more forward to ſay, as the legiſlature, by, a total neglect of both their ſchemes, 
ſeems to give ſufficient countenance to my aſſertion. 
In a matter then of ſo much difficulty, as well as ſo great importance, how ſhall I ven- 
ture to deliver my own opinion? ſuch, indeed, is the difficulty and importance of this 
queſtion, that Sir Joſiah Child thinks, Fa whole ſeſſion of parliament were employed on this 
ſingle concern, it would be time ſpent as much to the glory of God, and good of this nation, as in 
any thing that noble and wworthy patriots of their country can be engaged in. | 
However, under the protection of the candid, and with deference to the learned 
reader, I will enter on this ſubject, in which, I think, I may with modeſty ſay, I have had 
ſome experience; and in which I can with truth declare, I have employed no little time. 
If any gentleman, who hath had more experience, hath more duly conſidered the matter, 
-or whoſe ſuperior abilities enable him to form a better judzment, ſhall think proper to 
improve my endeavours, he hath my ready conſent. Provided the end be effected, I 
mall be contented with the honour of my ſhare (however inconſiderable) in the means. 
Nay, ſhould my labours be attended only with neglect and contempt, I think I have 
learned (for I am a pretty good hiſtorian) to bear ſuch misfortunes without much repining. 
By Taz Poor, then, I underſtand ſuch perſons as have no eſtate of their own to 
ſupport them, without induſtry ; nor any profeſſion or trade, by which, with induſtry, 
they may be capable of gaining a comfortable-ſubliſtence. 
This claſs of the people may be conſidered under theſe three diviſions : 
Firſt, Such poor as are unable to work, | _ 
- 2dly, Such as are able and willing to work. 
3dly, Such as are able to work, but not willing. 887 
As to the Firſt of theſe, they are but few. An utter incapacity to work maſt ariſe from 
ſome defect, occaſioned either by nature or accident. Natural incapacities are greatly the 
moſt (perhaps the only) conſiderable ones; for as to accidental maims, how very Ee do 
they happen, and, I muſt add, how very nobly are they 2 for, when they do hap- 
pen! Again, as to natural incapacities, they are but few, unleſs thoſe two general cir- 
cumſtances, one of which muſt, and the other may befal all men; I mean, the extremes 
of youth and age: for, beſides theſe, the number of perſons who really labour under an 
utter incapacity of work, will, on a juſt inſpection, be found fo trifling, that two of the 
London hoſpitals might contain them all. The reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, I ſay 
of thoſe who really labour, c. for he is much deceived, who computes the number of ob- 
jeects in the nation, from the great number which he daily fees in the ſtreets of London. 
| | N Among 
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Among whom I myſelf have diſcovered ſome notorious cheats, and my good friend Mr. 
Welch, the worthy high conſtable of Holborn diviſion, many more. Nothing, as I have 
been well informed, is more common among theſe wretches, than for the lame, when pro- 
voked, to uſe their crutches as weapons inſtead of ſupporters ; and for the blind, if they 
ſhould hear the beadle at their heels, to outrun the dogs which guided them before. As 
to diſeaſes to which human nature is univerſally liable, they ſometimes (though very rarely; 
for health is the happy portion of poverty) befal the poor; and at all ſuch times they are 
certainly objects of charity, and entitled, by the law of God, to relief from the rich. 

Upon the whole, this firſt claſs of the poor is ſo truly inconſiderable in number, and to 
provide for them in the moſt ample and liberal manner would be ſo very eaſy to the 
public; to ſupport and cheriſh them, and to relieve their wants, is a duty ſo poſitively 
commanded by our Saviour, and is withal ſo agreeable and delightful in itſelf, affording 
the molt deſirable object to the ſtrong paſſion of pity ; nay, and in the opinion of ſome, 
to pride and vanity alſo; that I am firmly perſuaded it might be ſafely left to voluntary 
charity, unenforced by any compulſive law. And if any man will profeſs fo little know- 
ledge of human nature, and ſo mean and unjuſt an opinion of the chriſtianity, I might ſay 
the humanity, of his country, as to affect a contrary opinion, notwithſtanding all I have 
ſaid, let him anſwer the following inſtance, which may be called an argument & poſterior, 
for the truth of my aſſertion. Such, I think, is the preſent bounty to beggars z for, at a 
time when every man knows the vaſt tax which is raiſed for the ſupport of the poor, and 
when all men of property muſt feel their contributions to this tax, mankind are ſo forward 
to relieve the appearance of diſtreſs in their fellow-creatures, that every beggar, who can 
but moderately well perſonate miſery, is ſure to find relief and encouragement; and this, 
though the giver muſt have great reaſon to doubt the reality of the diſtreſs, and when he 
can ſcarce be ignorant that his bounty is illegal [4], and that he is encouraging a nuiſance. 
What then muſt be the caſe, when there ſhould be no ſuch tax, nor any ſuch contribution ; 
and when, by relieving a known and certain object of charity, every good man muſt be 
aſſured, that he is not only doing an act which the law allows, but which chriſtianity and 
humanity too exact of him? 

However, if there be any perſon who is yet unwilling to truſt the poor to voluntary 
charity, or if it ſhould be objected, that there is no reaſon to lay the whole burden on 
the worthier part of mankind, and to excuſe the covetous rich; and that a tax is therefore 
neceſſary to force open the purſes of theſe latter; let there be a tax then, and a very in- 
conſiderable one would effectually ſupply the purpoſe [e]. 

I come now to conſider the ſecond claſs. Theſe are in reaſon, though not in fact, 
N objects of the regard of the compaſſionate man, and much more worthy the care 


the politician; and yet, without his care, they will be in a much worſe condition than 


the others: for they have none of thoſe incitements of pity which fill the packets of the 
artful ar, and procure relief for the blind, the lame, and other viſible objects of com- 

on: ſuch therefore, without a law, and without an honeſt and ſenſible execution of 
that law, muſt languiſh under, and often periſh with, want. A melancholy and dreadful 
reflexion ! and the more ſo, as they are capable of being made not only happy in them- 
ſelues, but highly uſeful to the ſervice of the community. 


| This was forbidden many ſtatutes, and by the aft of 27 Henry VIII. every perſon giving any money in 
Ee ee V . 
[e] The reader is deſired to conſider the author here as ſpeaking only of the impotent poor, and as hoping that 
hen? effoltinl means way be found cutef procuring wank, and*conlegquently malncmance fer-the able and indalling rious. 
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that it is of ſuch infinite concern to the good of the community. 
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To provide for theſe, ſeems, as I have ſaid, to have been the chief deſign of the ſtatute 
of Elizabeth, as well as of ſeveral laws enacted ſince; and that this deſign hath hitherto 
failed, may poſſibly have ariſen from one ſingle miſtake, but a miſtake which muſt be 
fatal, as it is an error in the firſt concoction. The miſtake I point at is, that the legiſlature 
have left the whole work to the overſeers. They have rather told them what they are 
to do (viz. to employ the induſtrious poor) than how they ſhall do it. It is true, the 
original act directs them, by a parochial tax, to raiſe a convenient ſtock of flax, hemp, 
wool, thread, iron, and other ware and ſtuff, to ſet the poor to work. A direction fo 
general and imperfect, that it can be no wonder, conſidering what fort of men the overſters 
-of the poor have been, that it ſhould never have been carried into execution. 

To ſay the truth, this affair of finding an univerſal employment for the induſtrious poor, 
is of great difficulty, and requires talents not very bountifully ſcattered by nature among 
the whole human ſpecies. And yet difficult as it is, it is not I hope impracticable, ſeeing 

Hands for the work are 
already ſuppoſed, and ſurely trade and manufacture are not come to ſo low an ebb, that 
we ſhould not be able to find work for the hands. The method of —_— only ſeems 
to be wanting. And though'this may not be eaſy to diſcover, it is a taſk ſurely not above 


the reach of the Britiſh parliament, when they ſhall think proper to apply themſelves to 
it. Nor will it, I hope, be conſtrued preſumption in me to ſay, that I have myſelf 


thought of a plan for this purpoſe, which I am ready to produce, when I ſhall have any 
reaſon to fee the leaſt glimpſe of hope, that my labour in drawing it out at length would 


not be abfalutely and certainly thrown away. 


. The laſt, and much the moſt numerous claſs of poor, are thoſe who are able to work, 


and not willing. This likewiſe hath fallen under the eye of the legiſlature, and proviſions 


have been made concerning it ; which, if in themſelves efficacious, have at failed of 


producing any good effect, from a total neglect in the execution. 


By the 43 Eliz. the church-wardens and overſeers, or greater part of them, with the 
conſent of two juſtices, ſhall take order for the ſetting to work the children of all ſuch 


parents as they ſhall think not able to maintain them; as alſo, all fuch married or unmar- 


ried perſons, as ſhall have no means to maintain themſelves, nor any ordinary trade or 
calling whereby to get their living. i 
Beſides this power of compelling the poor to work, the legiſlature hath likewiſe com- 
pelled them to become, 1. Apprentices, and, 2. Servants. We have already ſeen the 
power of the overſeers, with the affiſtance of the juſtices, to put poor children apprentices ; 
and likewiſe to oblige their maſters to receive them. And long before, a compulſion was 
enacted [] on poor perſons to become apprentices ; ſo that any houſholder, having and 
uſing half a ploughland in tillage, may compel any poor perſon under twenty-one and un- 
married, to ſerve as an apprentice in huſbandry, or in any other kind of art, myſtery, or 
icience (before expreſſed in the at [g]:) and if fuch perſon, being fo required, refuſe to 
become an. apprentice, one juſtice of peace may compel him, or commit him to priſon, 
there to remain till he will be bound. | 
gay, The poor are obliged to become ſervants. | 

By the 5th of Eliz. [Ib] it is enacted, © That every perſon being unmarried, and every 
other perſon under the age of thirty, who hath been brought up in any of the ſciences, 
« &c. of clothiers, woollen cloth weavers, tuckers, fullers, clothworkers, ſhearmen, dyers, 
© hoſiers, taylors, ſhoe-makers, tanners, pewterers, bakers, brewers, glovers, cutlers, 


CF] 5 Eliz. c. iv. ſect. 35. WS Viz. Every trade then uſed, * [3] Chap. jr ſect, 4. 
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* ſmiths, farriers, curriers, ſadlers, ſpurriers, turners, tappers, hat - makers or felt- makers, 

* butchers, cooks or millers, or who hath exerciſed any of theſe trades by the ſpace of 
three years or more; and not having in lands, rents, &c. an eſtate of 405. clear yearly 
value, freehold, nor being worth in goods 10/. and fo allowed by two juſtices of the 
county, where he hath moſt commonly inhabited, or by the mayor, &c. nor being re- 
* tained with any perſon in huſbandry, nor retained in any of the above ſciences, or in any 
* other art or ſcience; nor lawfully retained in houſhold, or in any office, with any noble- 
man, gentleman, or others: nor having a convenient farm, or other holding, in tillage, 
* whereupon he may lawfully employ his labour, during the time that he ſhall continue 
* unmarried, or under the age of thirty, upon requeſt made by any perſon uſing the art or 
* myſtery, wherein the perſon ſo required hath been exerciſed as aforeſaid, ſhall be retained: 

And every perſon between the age of twelve and ſixty, not being lawfullyretained in 
the ſeveral ſervices mentioned in the ſtatute [i], nor being a gentleman born, or a ſcholar 
© in either univerſity or in any ſchool, nor having an eſtate of freehold, of 40 5. per annum 
© value, nor being worth in goods 10/7. nor being heir to 10 J. per annum, or 40/. in 
goods; nor being a neceſſary or convenient ſervant. lawfully retained ; nor having à 
convenient farm or holding, nor otherwiſe lawfully retained, ſhall be compelled to be 
4 Fn to ſerve in huſbandry, by the year, with any perſon uſing huſbandry within the 

me ſhire. 

Every ſuch perſon refuſing to ſerve upon requeſt, or covenanting to ſerve, and not 
* ſerving ; or departing from his ſervice before the end of his term, unleſs for ſome reaſon- 
able cauſe to be allowed before a juſtice of the peace, mayor, &c. or departing at the 
© end of his term without a quarter's warning given before two witneſſes, may be com- 
* mitted by two juſtices of the peace to priſon, there to remain without bail or mainprize, 
< till he ſhall become bound to his maſter, &c. to ſerve, &c [&]. 

© Nor ſhall any maſter in any of the arts and ſciences aforeſaid, retain a ſervant for leſs 
than a year [I]; nor ſhall any — away a ſervant retained by this act within his 
6 * nor at the end of the term Mithout a quarter's warning, under the penalty 
* of 40s [m]. | a 

© Artificers, &c. are compellable by a juſtice of the peace, or the conſtable or other 
< head-officer of a townſhip, to ſerve in the time of hay or corn harveſt. The penalty of 
« diſobedience is impriſonment in the ſtocks by the ſpace of two days and one night [x]. ' 

Women between the age of twelve and forty, may be obliged, by two juſtices, to 
© enter into ſervice by the year, week, or day; or may be committed guou/que [o. 

The legiſlature having thus appointed what perſons ſhall ſerve, have gone farther, and 
have directed a method of aſcertaining how they ſhall ſerve : for which uſe principally is 
that excellent conſtitution of 5 Elizabeth {p], That the juſtices of the peace, with the 
© ſheriff of the county, if he conveniently may, the mayor, &c. in towns corporate, ſhall 
« yearly within ſix weeks of Eaſter, aſſemble together, and, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
« diſcreet perſons as they ſhall think proper to call to them, and reſpecting the plenty or 
< ſcarcity of the time, and other circumſtances, ſhall, within the limits of their commiſſion, 
rate and appoint the wages of artificers, labourers, &c. by the year, month, week, or 
day, with or without meat and drink. Then the ſtatute enumerates ſeveral particulars, 
in the moſt explicit manner, and concludes with theſe general words: And for any 
other kind of reaſonable labour and ſervice.” 

© Theſe rates are appointed to be engroſſed in parchment, and certified into chancery, 
before the 12th day of July; and before the firſt day of September, ſeveral printed 


i] iv. ſect. 7. #4] Ib. ſect. 5, 6, [7] Ib. fe 3. [] Ib. ſect. 5, 6, 8. 
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* proclamations, containing the rates, and a command to all perſons to obſerve them, are 
to be ſent to the ſheriff and juſtices, and to the mayor, &c. Theſe proclamations are 
to be entered of record with the clerk of the peace, to be fixed up in the market-towns, 
and to be publicly proclaimed in all the markets till Michaelmas fg}. | 
And if any perſon, after the ſaid proclamations ſhall be ſo ſent down and publiſhed, 


_ * ſhall, by any ſecret ways or means, directly or indirectly retain or keep any ſervant, 


* workman, or labourer, or ſhall give any greater wages, or other commodity, contrary to 


the true intent of the ſtatute, or contrary to the rates aſſeſſed, he ſhall forfeit 5 /. and be 


* ;zmpriſoned by the ſpace of ten days [r]. 

And every perſon who is retained, or takes any wages contrary to the ſtatute, ſhall be 
* impriſoned rwenty-one days [(s]. And every ſuch retainer, promiſe, gift and payment, or 
* writing and bond for that purpoſe, are made abſolutely void. 

Every juſtice of peace, or chief officer, who ſhall be abſent at the rating of wages, 
* unleſs the juſtices ſhall allow the reaſonable cauſe of his abſence, forfeits 107. []. 

That this ſtatute may, from time to time, be carefully and diligently put in execution, 
The juſtices are appointed to meet twice à year, to make a ſpecial and diligent enquiry of 
© the branches and articles of this ſtatute, and of the good execution of the ſame, and 
* ſeverely to correct and puniſh any defaults: for which ſervice they are allowed 5s. per 
day [u]. No inconſiderable allowance at that time ; | 

By all this care of the legiſlature proved, it ſeems, ineffectual; for forty years after the 
making this ſtatute, we find the parliament complaining, © That the ſaid act had not, 
according to the true meaning thereof, been duly put in execution; and that the rates of 
wages for poor artificers, labourers, and other perſons, had not been rated and pro- 
portioned according to the politic intention of the ſaid act [w]."” A neglect which ſeems 


to have been occaſioned. by ſome doubts raiſed in Weſtminſter-hall, concerning the 


perſons who were the ſubjects of this law, For the clearing therefore any ſuch doubt, this 


. ſubſequent ſtatute gives the juſtices an expreſs power to rate the wages of any labourers, 
_ © weavers, ſpinſters, and workmen or workwomen whatſoever, either working by the day, 


week, month, year, or taking any work at any perſon's hands whatſoever, to be done by 
the great, or otherwiſeſx].* - e 

And to render the execution of this law the more eafy, the ſtatute of James I. enacts, 1. 
hat ia all counties where general ſeſſions are kept in ſeveral diviſions, the rating wages 
at ſuch reſpective general ſeſſions, ſhall be as effectual within the diviſion, as if they had 
been rated at the grand general ſeſſion [y]. 


2. The method of certifying the rates in chancery appearing, I apprehend, too trouble - 


ſome and tedious, Such certificate is made no longer neceſſary, but the rates being aſſeſſed 


* and engroſſed in parchment, under the hands and ſeals of the juſtices, the ſheriff or 
chief officer of towns corporate, may immediately proclaim the ſame [z]. a 
And whereas wool is the great ſtaple commodity of this kingdom, and the woolen trade 
its principal manufacture, the parliament have given particular attention to the wages of 
artificers in this trade. | | Wan 
For, 1. By the ſtatute of Jimes I. W No clothier, being a juſtice of peace in any 
precinct or liberty, ſhall be a rater of wages for any artizan depending upon the making 


© of cloth. Eq 
Hoe iv. ea 66. IA ga 8. | [ Ib. cd. 19, 20. [.I Ib. Kd. 17, 
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. 2, Clothiers not paying ſo much wages to their workmen or workwomen, as are rated 
© by the juſtices, forfeit 105. for every offence [s. 

3. By a late ſtatute [c}, All perſons anywiſe concerned in employing any labourers in 
* the woollen manufactory, are required to pay the full wages or price agreed on, in 
© money, and not in goods, truck, or otherwiſe; nor ſhall they make any deduction from 
* ſuch wages or price, on account of any goods ſold or delivered previous to ſuch agree- 
ment. And all ſuch wages are to be levied, on conviction, before two juſtices, by 
* diſtreſs ; and, for want of diſtreſs, the party is to be committed for ſix months, or until 
full ſatisfaction is made to the party complaining. Beſides which the clothier forfeits 
the ſum of 100 l. [d]. 

4. By the ſame ſtatute; © All contracts, by-laws, &c. made in unlawful clubs, by 
© perſons: brought up in, or exerciſing the art of, a wool!-comber-or weaver, for regulatin 
the ſaid trade, ſettling the prices of goods, advancing wages, or leſſening the hours o 
work, are declared to be illegal, and void; and any perſon concerned in the woollen 
*- manufactures, who-ſhall knowingly be concerned in ſuch contract, by-law, &c. or ſhall. 
© attempt. to put it in execution, ſhall, upon conviction before two juſtices, ſuffer three 
© months impriſonment [e]. | 

But long before this act, a general law was made [], to puniſh all conſpiracies for 
railing wages, limiting hours of work, &c. among artificers, workmen, and labourers; 
and it ſuch conſpiracy was to extend to a general advance of wages all over the kingdom,. 
any inſurrection of a number of perſons, in conſequence of it; would be an overt act of 
high treaſon. 

From this curſory view. it appears, I think, that no blame lies at the door of the 
legiſlature, which hath not only given the magiſtrate, but even private perſons, with his 
aſſiſtance, a power of compelling the poor to work; and, 2dly, hath allotted the fulleſt 
1 and preſcribed the moſt effectual means for aſcertaining and limiting the price of 
their labour. 

But ſo very faulty. and remiſs hath been the execution of theſe laws; that an ineredulous 
reader may almoſt doubt whether there are really any ſuch exiſting. Particularly as to 
that which relates to the rating the wages of labourers; a law which at firſt, it ſeems, 
was too careleſsly executed, and which hath ſince grown into utter neglect and diſuſe. 

Hath this total diſuſe ariſen, in common with the negl.& of other wholeſome proviſions, 
for want of due attention to the public good? or is the execution of this law attended with 
any extraordinary difficulty? or, laſtly, are we really grown, as Sir Joſiah Child ſays, 
wiler than our forefathers, and have diſcovered any fault in the conſtitution itſelf; and 
that to retrench the price of labour by a law is an error in policy.? 

This laſt ſeems to me, I own, to be very ſtrange doctrine, and ſomewhat: of a paradox 
ia politics; however, as it is the ſentiment of a truly wiſe and great man, it deſerves a fair 
diſcuſſion. Such. will endeavour. to give it; ſince no man is more inclined to reſpect 
the opinions of ſuch perſons, and as the revival of the law, which he. oppoles,-is, I think, 
| abſolutely neceſſary to the purpoſe I am contending for. 

I will give the paſſage from Sir Joſiah at length. It is in anſwer to this poſition, That 
the dearneſs of wages ſpoils the Engliſh trade. Here, ſays he. the author propounds the 
making a law to retrench the hire of poor mens labour {an honeſt charitable project, and 
© well becoming an uſurer |) the anſwer. to this is eaſy. Firſt, I affirm and. can prove, he 


3] Preamble to 1 Jac; c. vi. ſect. 7. e 12 Geo. I. c. xxxiv. ſect. 3. LI Ib. ſect. 4. 
5 Ib. ect. 1. ] {/] 2 and 3 E. VI. c. xv. 
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is miſtaken in fact; for the Dutch, with whom we principally contend in trade, give ge- 
© nerally more wages to all their manufacturers, by at leaſt rwo-pence in the ſhilling, than 
the Engliſh. Secondly, Wherever wages are high, univerfally throughout the whole 
© world, tis an infallible evidence of the riches of that country; and wherever wages for 
© labour run low, it is a proof of the poverty of that place. Thirdh, It is multitudes of 
© people, and good laws, ſuch as cauſe an encreaſe of people, which principally enrich any 
© country; and if we retrench by law the labour of our people, we drive them from us to 
© other countries that give better rates; and ſo the Dutch have drained us of our ſeamen 
© and woollen manufacturers, and we the French of their artificers and ſilk- manufacturers; 
© and many more we ſhould, if our laws otherwiſe gave them fitting encouragement ; of 
* which more in due place, Fourtbiy, If any particular trades exact more here than in 
- © Holland, they are only ſuch as do it by virtue of incorporations, privileges, and charters, 
* of which the cure is eaſy, by an act of naturalization, and without compulſory laws. It 
is true, our great grandfathers did exerciſe ſuch policy, of endeavouring to retrench the 
price of labour by a law (although they 'could never effect it;) but that was before 
trade was introduced into this kingdom; we are ſince, with the reſt of the trading world, 
grown wiſer in this matter, and I hope ſhall ſo continue [g]. 

To this I reply, 1. That the making ſuch a law is not only an honeſt, but a charitable 
praqject z as it-propoſes, by retrenching the price of poor mens labour, to provide labour, 
and conſequently hire for all the poor who are capable of libour. In all manufactures 
whatever, the lower the price of labour is, the cheaper will be the price to the conſumer ; 
and the cheaper this price is, the greater will be the conſumption, and conſequently the 
more hands employed. This is likewiſe a very charitable law to. the poor farmer, and never 
more neceſſary than at this day, when the rents of lands are rated to the higheſt degree. 
The great which the farmer hath (indeed his common relief from ruin) is of an 
exportation of corn. This exportation cannot be by law, unleſs when the corn is under 

ſuch a particular price. How neceſſary then is it to him, that the price of labour ſhould 
be. confined within moderate bounds, that the exportation of corn, which is of ſuch general 
advantage to the kingdom, ſhould turn, in any conſiderable manner, to his private profit? 
and what reaſon is there to imagine, that this power of limiting wages ſhould be executed 
in any diſhoneſt or uncharitable manner? is it not a power entruſted to all the juſtices of 
the county, or diviſion, and to the ſheriff, with. che affiſtance of grave, ſober, and ſubſtan- 
tial perſons, who muſt be ſufficient judges of the matter, and who are directed to have 


regard to the plenty and ſcarcity of the times? is it to he ſuſpected, that many perſons of 


this kind ſhould unite in a cruel and flagitious act, by which they would be liable to the 
condemnation of their own conſciences, to the curſes of the poor, and to be reproached by 
the example of all their neighbouring counties? are not much groſſer exorbitancies to be 
feared on the other fide, when the loweſt artificers, huſbandmen, and labourers, are made 
* judges in their own cauſe ; and when it is left to their own diſcretion, to exact what price 
they pleaſe for their labour, of the poor farmer or clothier ; of whom if they cannot exact 
an extravagant price, they will fly to that alternative which idleneſs often prefers, of beg- 
ging or ſtealing? Lafth, Such a reſtraint is very wholeſome to the poor labourers them- 
ſelves; of whom Sir Joſiah obſerves [5], That they live better in the deareſt countries for 
« proviſions, than in the cheapeſt, and better in a dear year than in a cheap, eſpecially in 
relation to the public good; for, in a cheap year, they will not work above two days in 
© week; their —— being ſuch that they will not provide for a hard time, but juſt 
* work ſo much, and no more, as may maintain them in that mean condition to which they 


5 have been accuſtomed.* ls it not therefore, upon this conceſſion, demonſtrable, that the 


Le] Preface to his Diſcourſe on Trade. [5] Diſcourſe on Trade. 
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poor man himſelf will live much better (his family certainly will) by theſe means? again, 
many of the poor, and thoſe the more honeſt and induſtrious, will probably gain by ſuch a 
law : for, at the ſame time that the impudent and idle, if left to themſelves, will certainly 
exact on their maſters; the modeſt, the humble, and truly laborious, may often (and fo I 

doubt not but the caſe is) be oppreſſed by them, and forced to accept a lower price for 
their labour, than the liberality of gentlemen would allow them. 

2dly, The two aſſertions contained in the next paragraph both ſeem to me ſuſpicious. 
Firſt, That the Dutch and other nations have done all that in them lies, to draw from us 
our ſeamen, and ſome of our manufacturers, is certainly true; and this they would do at 
any ow: bur that the Dutch do in general give more wages to their manufacturers than 
the Engliſh, is, I believe, not the fact. Of the manufacturers of Holland, the only 
conſiderable article which we ourſelves take of them, except linen, are toys; and to this 
we are induced, not becauſe the Dutch are ſuperior to our workmen in genius and 
dexterity _ in which they are not greatly celebrated) but becauſe they work much 
cheaper. Nor is, 2dly, The immenſe tranſition from trade to manufacture altogether ſo 
fair. The Dutch, it is true, are principally our rivals in trade in general, and chiefly as 
carriers; but not ſo in manufacture, particularly in the woollen manufacture. Here our 
chief rivals are the French, amongſt whom the price of labour is known to be conſiderably 
lower than with us. To this, among other cauſes (for I know there are others, and ſome 
very ſcandalous ones) they owe their ſucceſs over us in the Levant. It is indeed a truth 
which needs no comment nor proof, that where goods are of equal value, the man who 
ſells cheapeſt will have the moſt cuſtom ; and it is as certainly true, that he who makes 
up his goods in the cheapeſt manner, can ſell them ſo. 

3dly, Sir Joſiah aſſerts, That wherever wages are high univerſally. throughout the 
world, tis an infallible evidence of the riches of that country; and wherever wages for 
labour run low, it is a proof of the poverty of that place. If this be true, the con- 
ceſſion will do him no ſervice; for it will not prove, that to give high wages is the way 
to grow rich; ſince it is much more probable, that riches ſhould cauſe the advance of 
wages, than that high wages ſhould produce riches: This latter, I am fure, . would 
appear a high ſoleciſm in private life, and I believe it is no lefs ſo in public. | 
Aby, His next aſſertion, That to retrench by law the labour of our people, is to drive them 
from us, hath partly received an anfwer already. To give this argument any force, our 
wages muſt be reduced at leaſt below the ſtandard of other countries; which is, I think, 
very little to be apprehended ; but, on the contrary, if the labourer ſhould carry his 
demands ever ſo little higher, as may be reaſonably expected, the conſumption of many 
manufactures will not only be confined to our own. people, but to a very few of thoſe- 


le. 
Fe Thus I hope, I have given a full anſwer to this great man, whom I cannot diſmiſs, 
without obſerving a manifeſt miſtake of the queſtion, which runs t h all his argu-- 
ments; all that he advances concluding only to the quantum of wages which ſhall be given + 
for labour. He ſeems rather to argue againſt giving too little, than againſt regulating 
what is to be given; fo that his arguments are more proper for the conſideration of the 
juſtices at their meeting for ſettling the rates of wages, than for the conſideration of the 
legiſlature, in a debate concerning the expediency of the above law. To evince the 
expediency of which, I appeal to the concurrent ſenſe of parliament in ſo many different 
ages; for this is not only teſtified expreſsly in the above ſtatute of Elizabeth and James, 
but may be fairly implied from thoſe of Edward VI. and George I. above recited. _ 
I have moreover, I think, demonſtrated, 1. The equity of this law; and that it is as 
much for the ſervice of the labourer as of his maſter. 2. The utility of it to trade: I 
ſhall only add the neceſſity of it, in order to execute the intention of the legiſlature, in 
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compelling the idle to work; for is it not the ſame thing to have the liberty of working 
or not at your own pleaſure, and to have the abſolute nomination of the price at which 
vou will work? the idleneſs of the common people in this town is, indeed, greatly to be 
attributed to this liberty; moſt of theſe, if they cannot exact an exorbitant price for their 
labour, will remain idle. The habit of exacting on their ſuperiors is grown univerſal, 
and the very porters expect to receive more for their work than the ſalaries of above half 
the officers of the army amount to. 

I conclude then, that this law. is neceſſary to be revived (perhaps with ſome enlarge- 
ments) and that ſtill upon one account more; which is, to enable the magiſtrate clearly 
to diſtinguiſh the corrigible from the incorrigible in idleneſs: for when the price of labour 
is once eſtabliſhed, all thoſe poor who ſhall refuſe to labour at that price, even at the com- 
mand of a magiſtrate, may properly be deemed incorrigibly idle. 

For theſe the legiſlature have, by ſeveral acts of parliament, provided a puniſhment, by 


commitment to Bride well either for more or leſs time: and a very ſevere puniſhment this 


1s, if being confirmed in habits of idleneſs, and in every other vicious habit, may be 
eſteemed ſo. 

Theſe. houſes are commonly called houſes of correction, and the legiſlature intended 
them certainly for places of correction of idleneſs at leaſt: for in many acts, where perſons 
are ordered to be committed to Bride well, it is added, There to be kept to hard labour; nay, 
In the ſtatute of Jac. I. [i] theſe houſes of correction are directed © to be built with a 
convenient backſide adjoining; together with mills, turns, cards, and ſuch like neceſſary 
implements, to ſet rogues and other idle people on work.“ Again, in the ſame ſtatute, 
authority is given to the maſter or governor, © To ſet to work ſuch rogues, vagabonds, 
idle and diſorderly perſons, as ſhall be brought or ſent unto the ſaid ho iſe. (being able) 
* while they ſhall continue in the ſaid houſe; and to puniſh them, by putting fetters on 


them and by whipping; nor are the ſaid rogues, &c. to have any other proviſion than 


< what they ſhall earn by their labour.” 


The erection of theſe houſes, as is uſual with new inſtitutions, did at firſt greatly anſwer 
the good purpoſes for which they were deſigned, inſomuch that my lord Coke obſerves, 
That upon the making of the ſtatute 39 Eliz. for the erection of houſes of correction, 
and a good ſpace after, whilſt juſtices of peace and other officers were diligent and in- 
© duſtrious, there was not a rogue to be ſeen in any part of England.“ And again he 
prophecies, that from the erection of theſe houſes we ſhall have neither beggar nor idle 
< perſon in the commonwealth [EK]. 

But this great man was a much better lawyer than he was a het ; for whatever 
theſe houſes were deſigned to be, or whatever they at firſt were, the is, that they are 
at preſent in general, no other than ſchools of vice, ſeminaries of idleneſs, and common- 
ſhores of naſtineſs and diſeaſe. As to the power of whipping, which the act of James I. 
veſts in the governor, that, I believe, is very ſeldom uſed, and perhaps when it is, not 


properly 1 70 And the juſtice in very few inſtances (in none of idleneſs) hath any 


power of ordering ſuch puniſhment [I]. 

And with regard to work, the intention of the law is, I apprehend, as totally fruſtrated. 
Inſomuch, that they muſt be very lazy perſons indeed who can eſteem the labour impoſed 
in any of theſe houſes as a puniſhment. In ſome, I am told, there is not any proviſion made 


IL Chap. iv. | Theſe houſes were firſt to be erefted Ann. 13 Eliz. the priſon for idleneſ being, before 
that time, the ſtocks. In the 12 th year of VII. vagabonds, beggars, &c. are ordered to be ſer three days 
and three nights in the ftocks. 1 14 Inſt. 729 


former, rogues and vagabonds are to be whipt, on ſent to 
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for work. In that gf Middleſex in particular, the governor hath confeſſed to me that he 
hath had no work to employ his priſoners, and hath urged as a reaſon, that having gene- 
rally great numbers of moſt deſperate felons under his charge, who, notwithſtanding his 
— care, will ſometimes get acceſs to his other priſoners, he dares not truſt thoſe who 
are committed to hard labour with any heavy or ſharp inſtruments of work, leſt they ſhould 
be converted into weapons by the felons. 

What good conſequence then can ariſe from ſending idle and diſorderly perſons to a place 
where they are neither to be corrected nor employed; and where, with the converſation of 
many as bad, and ſometimes worſe than themſelves, they are ſure to be improved in the 
knowledge, and confirmed in the practice of iniquity? can it be conceived that ſuch per- 
ſons will not come out of theſe houſes much more idle and diſorderly than they went in? 
the truth of this I have often experienced in the behaviour of the wretches brought before 
me; the moſt impudent and flagitious of whom, have always been ſuch as have been be- 
fore acquainted with the diſcipline of Bridewell: a commitment to which place, though it 
often cauſes great horror and lamentation in the novice, is uſually treated with ridicule 
and contempt by thoſe who have already been there. 

For this reaſon, I believe, many of the worthieſt magiſtrates have, to the utmoſt of 
their power, declined a rigorous execution of the laws for the puniſhment of idleneſs, think - 
ing that a ſevere reprimand might more probably work the converſion of ſuch perſons than 
the committing them to Bridewell. This I am ſure may, with great certainty, be con- 
cluded, that the milder method is leſs liable to render what is bad worſe, and to complete 
the deſtruction of the offender. | 

But this is a way of acting, however worthy be the motive, which is ſometimes more 
juſtifiable to a man's own conſcience, than it would be in the Court of King's Bench, 
which requires the magiſtrate to execute the laws entruſted to his care, and in the manner 
which thoſe laws preſcribe. And beſides the indecency of ſhewing a diſregard to the laws 
in being, nothing ſurely can be more improper than to ſuffer the idleneſs of the poor, the 
cauſe of ſo much evil to the ſociety, to go entirely unpuniſhed. 

And yet ſhould the magiſtrate do his duty as he is required, will the intent and purpoſe 
of the legiſlature be anſwered ? the parliament was, indeed, too wife to puniſh idleneſs 
barely by confinement. Labour is the true and proper puniſhment of idleneſs, for the 
ſame reaſon which the excellent Dr. Swift gives why death is the proper puniſhment of 
cowardice. Where then is the remedy ? is it to enforce the execution of the law as it now 
ſtands, and to reform the preſent conduct of the ſeveral Bridewells ? this would, 1 believe, 
be as difficult a work as the cleanſing the Augean ſtables of old; and would require as 
extraordinary a degree of political, as that did of natural ſtrength, to accompliſh it. In 
truth, the caſe here is the lame as with the overſeers before, the truſt is too great for the 

rſons on whom it devolves: and though theſe houſes are, in ſome meaſure, under the 
| inſpection of the juſtices of peace, yet this in the ſtatute is recommended in too general a 
manner to their care, to expect any good fruits from it. As © to the true and faithful 
account which they are to yield to the juſtices, at the ſeſſions, of the perſons in their 
* cuſtody,? this is at preſent little more than matter of form; nor can it be expected to be 
any other in the hurry of a public ſeſſions, and when the ſtench arifing from the priſoners 
is fo intolerable that it is difficult to get any gentlemen to attend the court at that time. 
In the laſt vagrant act indeed two juſtices are appointed twice, or oftener, every ygar 
to examine into the ſtate and nature of houſes of correction, &c. yet, as it gives them no 

wer but of reporting to the ſeſſions, I believe it hath not produced any effect: 
or the buſineſs of the ſeſſions is ſo complicated and various, that it happens, as in all caſes 
where men have too much to do, that they do little or nothing effectualy. Perhaps, in- 
deed if two or more juſtices of the peace were appointed to meet once every month at ſome 

Vor. IV. | 493 convenient 
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convenient place, as near as poſſible to the Bridewell, there to ſummon the governor be- 
fore them, to examine the accounts of his ſtock and implements for work, and to make 
ſuch orders (under what reſtrictions the parliament ſhall think proper) as to ſuch juſtices 


{hall ſeem requiſite ; this might afford a palliative at leaſt. In ſhort, the great cure tor idle- 


nels is labour; and this is its only proper puniſhment ; nor ſhould it ever be in the power 
f the idle perſon to commute this puniſhment for any other. 

In the reign of [] Edward VI. a moſt ſevere law, indeed, was made for the puniſh- 
ment of idleneſs.— If any perſon (ſays the Statute) ſhall bring to two juſtices of peace 
© any runagate fervant, or any other, which liveth idly and loiteringly by the ſpace of three 
days, the faid juſtices ſhall cauſe the ſaid idle and loitering ſervant or vagakond to be 
marked with an hot iron on the breaſt with the letter V, and adjudge him to be ſlave to 
the ame perſon that brought and preſented him, to have to him, his executors. and aſ- 
< ſigns for two years, who ſhall take the ſaid ſlave and give him bread, water, or ſmall. 

rink, and refuſe meat, and cauſe him to work by beating, 3 or atherwiſe, in 

ſuch work and labour as he ſhall put him, be it never ſo vile. And if ſuch ſlave abſent 


© himſelf from his maſter within the term, by the ſpace of fourteen days, he ſhall be ad- 
ige by two juſtices of the peace to be marked on the forehead, or the ball of the 
© cheek, with a hot iron, with the ſign of an 8, and ſhall be adjudged to be ſlave to his 


« ſaid maſter for ever; and, if the ſaid ſlave ſhall run away a ſecond time, he ſhall be ad- 
© zudged a felon,” 


This ſtatute lived no longer than two years, indeed it deſerved no longer a date ; for it 


was cruel, unconſtitutional, and rather reſembling the cruel temper of a Draco, than the 


mild ſpirit of the Engliſh law. But, ef madus ; there is a difference between making men 


flaves, and felons, and compelling them to be ſubjects; in ſhort, between throwing the 
reins on the neck of idleneſs, and riding it with ſpurs of iron. 


Thus have I endeavoured to give the reader a general idea of the laws which xelate to 


this ſingle point of employing the poor; and, as well as I am able to diſcern, df their 


defects, and the reaſons. of thoſe defects. I have likewiſe given ſome hints for the cure. 
and have preſumed to offer a plan, which, in my humble opinion, would effectually anſwer - 


every purpoſe deſired. | 
But till this plan ſhall: be produced; or (which is more to be expected) till ſome 
man of greater abilities, as well. as of greater authority, ſhall offer ſome new regulation for 
this purpoſe; ſomething, at leaſt, ought to be done to ſtrengthen the laws already made, 
and to enforce their execution. The matter is of the higheſt concern; and imports us not 
only as we are good men. and ggod Chriſtians ; but as we are good Engliſhmen. Since 
not only red. the poor from the higheſt degrees of wretchedneſs, but the making 
them uſeful ſubjecd, is the thing propoſed; A work, 5 Sir Joſiah Child [u], which would 
redound ſome hundreds of thouſands per ann. to the public 

importance to that point which is the ſubject matter of this treatiſe, for which reaſon I 
have thought myſelf obliged to give it a full conſideration. The want of a due proviſion, 
« ſays lord [o] Hale, for education and relief of the poor in a way of induſtry, is that 
which fills the goals with malefactors, and fills the kingdom with idle and unprofitable 
« perſans that conſume the ſtock of the kingdom without improving it, and that will 
daily increaſe, even to a deſolation in time. And this error in the firſt concoction is never 
remediable but by gibbets and-whipping.“ | 

Isa ſerious truth, if proper care ſhould be taken to provide for the preſent poor, and to 
prevent their encreaſe by laying ſome effectual reſtraints on the entravagance of the lower 
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ſort of people, the remaining part of this treatiſe would be rendered of little conſequence ; 

. fince few perſons, I believe, have made their exit at Tyburn, who have not owed their 
fate to ſome of the cauſes before mentioned. But as I am not too ſanguine in my ex- 
Ctations on this head, I ſhall now proceed to conſider of ſome methods to obviate the 
— of robberies, which, if leſs efficacious, are, perhaps, much eaſier than thoſe 


already propoſed, And if we will not remove the temptation, at leaſt we ought to take 
away all encouragement to robbery, 
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r . 
Of the puniſhment of Reczivers or STOLEN Goobs. 


OW one great . to theft of all kinds is the eaſe and ſafety with which 
; ſtolen goods may be diſpoſed of. It is a very old and vulgar, but a very true ſaying, 
© That if there were no receivers there would be no thieves.” Indeed could not the thief 
find a market for his goods, there would be an abſolute end of ſeveral kinds of theft; l 
ſuch as ſhop-lifting, burglary, &c. the objects of which are generally goods and not | 
money. Nay robberies on the highway would fo ſeldom anſwer the purpole of the adven- 
xurer that very few would think it worth their while to riſque ſo much with ſuch ſmall 
ations. 

But at preſent, inſtead of meeting with any ſuch diſcouragement, the thief diſpoſes of 
ue oy with almoſt as much ſafety as the honeſteſt tradeſman : for firſt, if he hath 
| a booty of any value, he is almoſt ſure of ſeeing it advertiſed within a day or two, 
directing him to bring the goods to a certain place where be is to receive a reward (ſometimes 
the full value of the booty) and no queſtions aſked. This method of recovering ſtolen goods 
by the owner, a very learned judge formerly declared to have been, in his opinion, a 
compoſition of felony. And ſurely if this be proved to be carried into execution, 1 think 
it muſt amount to a full conviction of that crime. But, indeed, ſuch advertiſements are 
in themſelves fo very ſcandalous, and of ſuch pernicious conſequence, that if men are not 
aſhamed to own they prefer an old watch or a diamond ring to the good of the ſociety, it 
is pity ſome effectual law was not contrived to prevent their giving this public countenance 
to robbery for the future, | | 

But if the perſon robbed ſhould prove either too honeſt, or too obſtinate, to take this 
method of recovering his goods, the thief is under no difficulty in turning them into 
money. Among the great number of brokers and pawn-brokers ſeveral] are to be found, 
who are always ready to receive 4 gold watch at an eaſy rate, and where no queſtions are 
aſked, or, at leaſt, where no anſwer is expected but ſuch as the thief can very readily 

ake | 
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make. 

Beſides, the clandeſtine dealers this way who ſatisfy their conſciences with telling a rag- 
ged fellow, or wench, that hey hape they came honeſtly by ſilver, and gold, and diamonds; 
there are others who ſcorn ſuch pitiful ſubterfuges, who engage openly with the thieves, 
and who have ware houſes filled with ſtolen — only. Among the Jews, who live in a 
certain place in the city, there have been, and perhaps ſtill are, ſome notable dealers this 
way, who, in an almoſt public manner, have carried on a trade for many years with Rot- 
terdam, where they have their ware-houſes and factors, and whither they export their goods 
with prodigious profit, and as prodigious impunity. Aud all this þ 3 4p very plainly 
laſt winter in the examination of one Cadoſa, a Jew, in the preſence of the late excellent 
duke of Richmond, and many other noblemen and magiltrates. | | 

What then ſhall we ſay ? is not this miſchief worthy of ſome remedy, or is it not capa- 
ble of it? the noble duke (one of the 9 IIA magiſtrates, as well as of the _ 
4D 2 men 
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muſt be acquitted likewiſe, 
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men) thought otherwiſe, as would have appeared, had his valuable life, for the good of 
mankind, been prolonged. 

Certain it is, that the law, as it now ſtands, is ineffectual to cure the evil. Let us ſee 
therefore, if poſlible, where the defect lies. | 

At the common law, any one might lawfully (fays lord Hale) have received his own 
goods from the felon who. ſtole them [y]. But, if he had received them upon agreement 
not to proſecute, or to proſecute faintly, this would have been theftbote puniſhable by im- 
priſonment and ranſom, 

But in neither of the foregoing caſes would the receiver of the goods have become an- 
acceſſary to the felon, _ So — man had bought another's goods. of the thief, though he 
had known them to be ſtolen, if he had given the juſt value for them, he would net have 
become an acceſſary [q]J. But if he had bought them at an undervalue, this, Sir Richard 
Hyde held, would have made him an acceſſary. My lord Hale differs from his cpinion, 
and his reaſon to ſome readers may ſeem a pleaſant one; For if there be any odds (ſays he) 
he that gives more, benefits the felon more than be that gives leſs than value; However this, his. 


lordſhip thinks, may be a miſdemeanor puniſhable by fine and impriſonment ;- but that 


the bare receiving of goods knowing them to be ftolen makes not an acceſſary. 

So ſays the great lord Hale, and fo indeed was the law; though the judges ſeem not to 
have been unanimous in their opinion. In the book of Afizes Ir], Scrope is faid to have 
held otherwiſe ; and though Shard there quaſned an appeal of felony-for receiving ſtolen 
goods only, yet I cannot help obſerving, that the reporter of the caſe hath left a note of 
aſtoniſhment at the judgment of the court. This, ſays he, was wonderful! and wonderful 
ſurely it is, if he who receives, relieves, comforts, or aſſiſts a felon, ſhall be an acceſſary 
that he ſhall'not be ſo, who knowingly buys the goods of the felon ; which is generally, I 
believe, the ſtrongeſt relief, comfort, and aſſiſtance, which can be given him, and without 
the hope and expectation of which, he-: would never have committed the theft or robbery. 

It is unneceſſary, however, to enter further into this r it is now ex- 
pow declared by ſtatute [(a, © That the receivers of ſtolen goods, knowing them to be 
* ſtolen, ſhall be deemed acceſſaries after the fact.” | 

But this ſtatute, though it removed the former abſurdity of the law, was not ſufficient to 
remedy the evil; there yet remaining many difficulties in bringing theſe pernicious mitt 
creants to juſtice, conſiſtent with legal rules For, : 

1. As the offence of the acceſſary is dependent on that of the principal; he could not be 
tried or outlawed, till after the conviction or attainder of the principal ; ſo that however 
— ——— there might be againſt the receiver, he was ſtill ſafe, unleſs the thief could 

apprehended. | | 

= If the thief on his trial ſhould be acquitted, as often happens through ſome defect of 
evidence in the moſt notorious caſes, the receiver, being only an acceſſary, though he hath. 
canfefſed his crime, or though the moſt undeniable * could be brought againſt him, 


3. In petit larceny there can be no ſuch acceſſary [i]: for though the ſtatute ſays, that 


2 receiver of ſtolen goods, knowing, & e. ſhall-be an acceſſary after the fact, that is, legally 


underſtood to mean only in caſes where ſuch acceſſary may be by law; and that is confined 
to ſuch felonies as are to receive judgment of death, or to have the benefit of clergy. 
Now, for petit larceny, which is the ſtealing goods of lefs value than a ſhilling, the puniſh- 
ment at common law is whipping ; and this was properly enough conſidered as too trifling 
an offence to extend the guilt to criminals in a ſecond degree. But ſince juries have taken 


] Hig. P. C. vel. I. p. 546. 619. . s] Hiſt: P. O. ubi ſt [r] 27 Afflz. 69. 
[1.3 and W. and M. 2 * EI Cv. Blis. 750, ae, Hiſt, vol. I. p. 5 30. 618. 
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upon them to conſider the value of goods as immaterial, and to find upon their oaths, that 
what is proved to be worth ſeveral ſhillings, and ſometimes ſeveral pounds, is of the value 
of ten-pence, this is become a matter of more conſequence. For inſtance ; if a pick- 
pocket ſteal ſeveral handkerchiefs, or other things, to the value of twenty ſhillings, and 
the receiver of theſe, knowing them to be ſtolen, is diſcovered, and both are indicted, the 
one as principal, the other as acceſſary, as they muſt be; if the jury convict the principal, 
and find the goods to be of as high value as a ſhilling, he muſt receive judgment of death 
whereas, by finding the goods (which they do upon their oaths) to be of the value of ten- 
pence, the thief is ordinarily ſentenced to be whipt, and returns immediately to his trade 
of picking pockets, and the acceſſary is of courſe diſcharged, and of courſe returns to his 
trade of receiving the booty. Thus the jury are perjured, the public highly injured, 
anditwo excellent acts of parliament. defeated, that two miſcreants may laugh at their 
proſecutors, and at the law. | 

The two former of theſe defects are indeed remedied by a later ſtatute [u], which enacts, 
That the buyers and receivers of ſtolen goods, knowing them to be ſtolen, may be pro- 
ſecuted for a miſdemeanor, and puniſhed by fine and impriſonment, though the principal 
* felon be not before convicted of felony.” 

This laſt ſtatute is again repeated in the 5th of queen Anne [w]; and there the power 
of the court to puniſh in the caſe of the miſdemeanor, is farther encreaſed to any other 
corporal puniſhment,. which the court ſhall think fit to inflict, inſtead of fine and im- 
122 and, in the caſe of the felony, the acceſſary is to receive judgment of death; 

ut the benefit of clergy is not taken away, Laſtly, By the ſtatute of George II. [x] the 
receivers of ſtolen goods, knowing, &c. are to be tranſported for fourteen years. And by 
the ſame ſtatute, every perſon taking money or reward, directly or indirectly, under pre- 
tence or upon account of helping any to ſtolen goods, unleſs ſuch perſon apprehend and 
bring to his trial the felon, and give evidence againſt him, is made guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy. | 

And thus Huds the law at this day; which, notwithſtanding the repeated endeavours 
5 1 legiſlature, experience ſnews us, is in capable of removing this deplorable evil from 

e ſociety. 

The 3 defect ſeems, to me, to lie in the extreme difficulty of convicting the 
offender; for, . | | 

1, Where the thief can be taken, you are not at liberty to proſecute for the miſ- 
demeanor, | 8 

2. The thief himſelf, who muſt be convicted before the acceſſary is to be tried, cannot 
be a witneſs. | \ 

3. Without ſuch evidence it is very difficult to convict of the knowledge, that the goods 
were ſtolen; which, in this caſe, can appear from circumſtances only. Such are princi- 
pally, 1. Buying goods of value, of perſons very unlikely to be the lawful proprietors. 
2dly, Buying them for much leſs than their real value. gy, Buying them, or ſelling 
them again, in a clandeſtine manner, concealing them, &c. None of theſe are commonly 
Hable to be proved; and I have known a man acquitted, where moſt of theſe circumſtances, 
have appeared againſt him. | 

What then is to be done, to extirpate this ſtubborn miſchief? to prove the pernicious. 
conſequence of which, I need; I think, only appeal to the ſenſe of parliament, teſtified in 
ſo many repeated acts, and very ſtrongly expreſſed in their preambles. | 

Firſt, Might it not be proper to put an 3. ray oe the preſent ſcandalous method ; 
of compounding felony, by public advertiſements in the news papers? might not the in- 


[4] 3 and W. and M. c. . [ww] Chap. i. [x] Chap. xi. 


ſerting 
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ſerting ſuch advertiſements be rendered highly criminal in the authors of them, and in che 
printers themſelves, unleſs they diſcover ſuch authors ? 

2d, Is it impoſſible to find any means of regulating brokers and pawnbrokers ? if fo, 
what arguments are there againſt extirpating entirely a ſet of miſcreants, which, like other 
vermin, harbour only about the poor, and grow fat by ſucking their blood ? 
gdh, Why ſhould not the receiving ſtolen goods, knowing them to be ſtolen, be made an 
original offence ? by which means the thief, who is often a paultry offender in compariſon 
of the receiver, and ſometimes his pupil, might, in little felonies, be made a witneſs againſt 
him : for — the trial of the receiver would in no caſe depend on the trial, or conviction, 
of the thief. T 
Ab, Why may not the bare buying or taking to pawn ftolen goods, above a certain 
value, be made evidence of receiving with knowledge, &c. unleſs the goods were bought 
in market overt (no broker's or pawnbroker's ſhop to be reputed ſuch market overt) or 
unleſs the defendant could prove, by a credible witnefs to the tranſaction, that he had good 
cauſe to regard the ſeller or pawner of the goods to be the real owner. If 20s. was the 
value limited, it would anſwer all the purpoſes contended for; and would in nowiſe inter- 
fere with the honeſt trade (if indeed it ever be ſo) between the pawanbroker and the 


"If eee theſe methods be thought poſſible or proper, I hope better will be found out. 
Something ought to be done, to put an end to the preſent practice, of which I ſee daily 
the moſt-pernicious conſequences ; many of the younger thieves appearing plainly to be 
taught, encouraged, and employed by the receivers. | 


4 T 
Of laws relating to V aGaBONDS, 


HE other encouragement to robbery, beſide the certain means of finding a 
market for che b booty, is the probability of eſcaping puniſhment. 1 | 
_ - Firſt, then, The robber hath great hopes of being undiſcovered : and this is one 
Principal reaſon, why robberies are more frequent in this town, and in its neighbourhood, 
than in the remoter parts of the kingdom. | 

Whoever indeed conſiders the cities of London and Weſtminſter, with the late vaſt ad- 
dition of their ſuburbs ; the great irregularity of their buildings, the immenſe number of 
lanes, courts, and bye · places; moſt think, that, had they been intended for the very 
purpoſe of concealment, they could ſcarce have been better contrived. Upon ſuch a view, 
the whole appears as a vaſt wood or foreſt, in which a thief may harbour with as great 
ſecurny, as wild beaſts do in the deſerts o Africa or Arabia: for, by wandering from one 
—— and often ſhifting his quarters, he may almoſt avoid the poſſibility of be- 

5 | Peg. | 
Here, according to the method I have hitherto purſued, I will conſider, what remedy 
our laus have apphed to this evil, namely, the wwaxdering of the poor, and whether, and 
wherein theſe remedies appear defective. 

There is no part of our ancient conſtitution more admirable than that which was cal- 
-culated to prevent the concealment of thieves and robbers. The original of this inſti- 
tution is given to Alfred, at the end of is wars with the Danes, when the Engliſh were 
very much debauched by the example of thofe barbarians, and betook themſelves to all 
manier of licentiouſneſs and rapine. Theſe evils were encouraged, as the hiſtorians fay, 
by the vagabond ſtate of the offenders, who, having no ſettled place of abode, upon com- 
mitting any offence, ſhifted their quarters, and went where it was difficult to diſcover * 

2 4 
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To remedy this miſchief, therefore, Alfred having limited the hires or counties in a better 
manner than before, divided them into hundreds, and theſe again into tithings, decenna- 
ries, or ten families [y]. 28 "452708 | 

Over every one of theſe tithings ar decennaries, there was a chief, called the tithipgman 
or burgholder, who had a power to call a court, and to try ſmall offences; the greater 
being referred tothat court, which was in like manner eſtabliſhed over every hundred. 

Every one of theſe heads of families were pledges to each other for the behaviour of 
all their family; and were likewiſe recipracally pledges for each other to the hundred. 

If any perſon was ſuſpected of a crime, he was obliged to find ſecurity for his good 
behaviour out of the ſame hundred and tithing. This if he could not find, he had reaſon 
to ny being treated with great ſeverity ; and if any accuſed perſon, either before 
2 1 bail, had fled from juſtice, the whole tithing and hundred ſhould pay a 

to the king. 

In caſe of the default of ee in a decenner, his nine pledges had one and thirty 
days to bring the delinquent forth to juſtice. If this failed, then the chief of thoſe decen- 
ners, by the vote of that and the neighbour decennaries, was to purge himſelf both of the 


guilt of the fact, and of being parties to the flight of the delinquent. And if they could 


not do-this, then they were, by their own oaths, to acquit themſelves, and to bind themſelves 
to bring the delinquent to juſtice as ſoon as they could; and, in the mean time to pay the 
damage out of the eſtate of the delinquent ; and if that were not ſufficient, then out of 
their own eſtate [ ]. | 

Every ſubject in the kingdom was regiſtred in ſome tithing; only perſons of the firſt 
rank had the privilege (ſays Mr. Rapin [a]) that their ſingle family ſhould make a tith- 
ing, for which they were reſponſible. - All archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, and all 
* (ſays Bracton) who have ſok and ſah, tol and team, and theſe kinds of liberties, oughr 
© to have under their F&IDY4BURGH, all their knights, ſervants, eſquires; and, if any of 
them prove delinquent, the lord ſhall bring him to juſtice, or pay his fine [BS. 


The maſter of the family was anſwerable for all who fed at his board, and were of his: 


livery, and for all his ſervants of every kind, even for thoſe who ſerved him far their food 
anly, without wages. Theſe were ſaid to be of his manupaſt; ſo were his gueſts ; and 
if a man aboue at any houſe but two nights, the maſter of that houſe was anſwerable for 
him ſe . 

In a word, ſays Bracton, every man, as well freemen as others, ought to belong to ſome 


frankpledge (i. e. to ſome decenna) unleſs he be a traveller, or belong to the manupaſt of 


ſome other; or unleſs he gives ſome countervailing ſecurity to the public, as dignity, 
(uz. nobility) order, (knighthood, or of the clergy) or eſtate, (viz. either freehold in 
land, or perlonal effects (res immobiles) if he be a citizen. 

By the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, every perſon, of the age of twelve years, ought to 
de ſworn iff a view of frankpledge, That be will neither become a thief himſelf, nor be any- 
wiſe acceſſary to theft. | 

This court, Briton [4] tells us, was to be holden twice a year, which was afterwards: 
reduced to once a year by Magna Charta; and no man, ſays the Mirror, was, by an an- 


[3] * By theſe ten families (ſays the annotator to Rapin) we are not to underſtand ten houſe-keepers, but ten 
*-lards of manors, with all their vaſſals, tenants, labourers, and ſlaves; who, though they did not all live under their 
©-Jord's roof, were all counted part of his family. As there were no little in thoſe times, nor for long 
© after, ten ſuch families muſt occupy a large ſpace of ground, and might well conſtitute a rural tithing. But this 
rural tithing would be larger than the hundred itſeIf; and the very name and office of a tithingman continued in 
pariſhes to this day, ſhews that lords of manors could not be here meant. 

x] Bacon's Hiſtor. Diſc. p. 43. [4] Diſſertation on the Government of the Anglo-Saxons.. 

6 Bract. I. iii. De Corona, chap« x. Le] Nract. ubi ſup. Brit. 19 b. (4) Brit. 36 b. 
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cient ordinance, ſuffered to remain in the kingdom, who was not enrolled in decenna, and 
had freemen for his pledges [e]. _ | | 
Such was this excellent conſtitution, which even in Alfred's time, when it was in its 
infancy; wrought ſo admirable an effect, that Ingulphus ſays, a traveller might have open- 
ly left a ſum of money ſafely in the fields and highways, and have found it ſafe and un- 
touched a month afterwards [F J. Nay, William of Malmſbury tells us, the king or- 
dered bracelets of gold to be hung up in the croſs-ways, as a proof of the honeſty of his 
people, none ever offering to meddle with them [g]. | 
But this conſtitution would have been deficient, if it had only provided for the incor- 


- porating the ſubjects, unleſs it had confined them to the places where they were thus in- 


corporated. | | CO . 
And therefore by the laws of Alured, or Canute, it was rendered unlawful for any of the 


decenners to depart from their dwelling, without the conſent of their fellow-pledges ; 


nor were they at liberty to leave the country, without the licence of the ſheriff or governor 
of the ſame [B]. 


And if a perſon, who fled from one tithing. was received in another, the. tithing re- 


deiving him ſhould anſwer for his deed (i. e. by amercement) if he was there found ſi]. 
+ © Before this order was eſtabliſhed, ſays Rapin, the meaner fort of people might ſhifr 
© their quarters, by reaſon of their obſcurity, which prevented them from being taken 
© notice of. But it was impoſſible for them to change their habitation, after they werg\ 
© obliged to bring a teſtimonial from their tithing, to enable them to ſettle and be regiſtred 
in another [K]. 455 | © 2, Ho 

Whilſt this ancient conſtitution remained entire, Such peace, ſays lord Coke, was pre- 
ſerved within the realm, as no injuries, homicides, robberies, thefts, riots, tumults, or 
other offences, were committed; ſo as a man, with a white wand, might ſafely have rid- 
den, before the conqueſt, with much money about him, without any weapon, through 
England [I].“ Nay, even in the tumultuous times of William the Conqueror, the hiſto- 
rians tell us, there was ſcarce a robber to be found in the kingdom. 

This view of frankpledge remained long after the Conqueſt : for we find it twice re- 


peated in one chapter of Magna Charta [m] ; and there particularly it is ſaid, Fiat autem viſus 


de frankpleg” fic videlicet QUOD PAX NOSTRA TENEATUR. Nay, Bratton, who wrote after 
that time, and Fleta after him, ſpeak of frankpledge as then ſubſiſting. ; 

The ſtatute of Marlborough likewiſe, which was made the 52d of Henry III. mentions 
the ſame court; as doth Briton, who wrote {till later, in many places. And in the 17th of 
Edward II. an act was made, called, The Statute for the View of Frankpleage [u]. 

- Nay, in the reign of Henry IV. we find an amercement for not coming to a view of 
frankpledge ; and there the whole Court of King's Bench were of opinion, that eve 
man, as well maſters as ſervants, were obliged to repair to this court [9]; and though then 
poſſibly it was degenerated, and become little more than form. 3 | 

But in proceſs of time, this inſtitution dwindled to nothing; ſo that lord Coke might 
truly fay, Quod vera inflitutio illius curiæ evanuit et velut umbra ejuſdem adbuc remanet; and a 
little after, ſpeaking of the frankpledge, the Decennarii, and the Decenna, he lays, © They 


are names continued only as ſhadows of antiquity [p].* Nay, this great man himſelf (if, 


after a moſt careful and painful perufal of all he hath writ, as well here as in his 4th 
Inſtitute, and other places on the ſubject, I may be allowed to ſay ſo) ſeems to have no very 


[el Mirr. chap. i. ſect 17. and chap, v. ſect. 1. [7] Script. poſt Bedam, p. 870. 15 Ib. p. 44. 
Le Bacon, p 44. 1] Brit. ubi ſupra. [4] Rapin, ubi ſup. | [/) 2 Inftit. 73. 
La] Chap. XXXIIi. 0 But this matter was before that transferred from the decennary court to the leets aud 
it's tourr. o Hil 3 H. IV. Pl. 19. [p] 2 Inſt. 72, 73. | 
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clear idea concerning them; and might have fairly owned, of the original of the leet and 
frankpledge, what one of the ſages doth of an hundred, in the book of Henry VII. That a 
* hundred had exiſted above a hundred years ; and therefore, as to the true definition of 
© a hundred, and whether it was compoſed of a hundred towns, or a hundred lordſhips, 
* and whether it had antiently more or leſs juriſdiction, he frankly owned that he knew 
nothing of the matter [g]. b 

The ſtatute of Marlborough [7] had perhaps given a fatal blow to the true and ancient 
uſe of the view of frankpledge; of which, as lord Coke ſays {s], the ſheriffs had made an 
ill uſe: for, in the 3d year of the ſucceeding king [e, we find the legiſlature providing 
againſt notorious felons, and ſuch as be openly of evil fame, that they ſhall not be admit- 
ted to bail; and, in the 13th, the ſtatute of Wincheſter entirely altered the law, and gave 
us a new conſtitution on this head. 

1. By this act the whole hundred is made anſwerable in caſe of robberies. 

2. In order to prevent the concealment of robbers in towns, it is enacted, 1. That the 
gates of all walled towns ſhall be ſhut from ſun- ſetting to ſun-riſing. 2. A watch is 
appointed, who are to arreſt all ſtrangers. 3. No perſon is to lodge in the ſuburbs, nor 
in any place out of the town, unleſs his hoſt will anſwer for him. 4. The bailiffs of towns 
ſhall make enquiry once within fifteen days at the fartheſt, of all perſons lodged in the 
ſuburbs, &c. and of thoſe who have received any ſuſpicious perſons. 

3. To prevent the concealment of robbers without the towns, it is enacted, that the 
highways leading from one market-town to another, ſhall be enlarged, and no buſhes, 
woods, or dykes, in which felons may be concealed, ſhall be ſuffered therein. 

4. Felons are to be purſued by hue and cry. 

This ſtatute, ſays lord Coke, was made againſt a gang of rogues then called Roberdſmen, 
that took their denomination of one Robbin Hood, who lived in Yorkſhire in the reign 
of Richard I. and who, with his companions, harbouring in woods and deſarts, com- 
mitted a great number of robberies and other outrages on the ſubject. From this arch- 
thief a great number of idel and diſſolute fellows, who were called Drawlatches, Ribauds, 
and Reberdfmen, took their riſe, and infeſted this kingdom for above a century, notwith- 
ſanding the many endeavours of the legiſlature from time to time to ſuppreſs them. 

In all theſe. laws, the principal aim viſibly was, to prevent idle perſons wandering 
from place to place, which, as we have before ſeen, was one great point of the decennary 
conſtitution. 

Thus by a law made in the 34th year of Edward III. A labourer departing from his 
ſervice into another county was to be burned in the forehead with the letter F. And by 
the ſame ſtatute, if a labourer or ſervant do fly into a city or borough, the chief officer, on 
requeſt, was to deliver him up. 

Again, in the 7th year of Richard Il the juſtices. of peace are ordered to examine v 
bonds; and, if they have no ſureties for their good behaviour, to commit them to priſon. 

In the 11th year of Henry VII. it was enacted, that vagabonds and idle perſons ſhould 
be ſet on the ſtocks three days and three nights, and have no other ſuſtenance bot bread 
and water, hen ſhall be pur out of the town; and whoſoever gave fuch idle perſons 
relief, forfeited 12 d. ; 

By 22 Henry VIII. perſons calling themſelves Egyptians ſhall not come into the realm, 
under penalty of forfeiting their s; and, if they do not depart within fifteen days after 
they are commanded, ſhall be impriſoned. 


s H. MI. 3b. {-] Chap. xxiv, By which juſtices in eyre are forbidden to amerce townſhips, 


becauſe all of twelve years old were not ſworn. (s] 2 Inſtit. 147. le] Weſtminſter, 1 chap. xv. 
vor. IV. 4 E By 
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1 CAUSES OF THE | 
By the 1 and 2 Philip and Mary (u], Fgyptians coming into the kingdom, and remain- 
ing here a month, are made guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 

And thoſe who bring them into the realm, forfeit 40/. | 

By the 5 Eliz. the crime of felony without clergy is extended to all who are found in the 
company of Egyptians, or who ſhall counterfeit, transform, or diſguiſe themſelves as ſuch. 
By 22 Henry VIII. A vagabond taken begging ſhall be whipped, and then ſworn to 
return to the place of his birth, or laſt abode for three years, there to put himſelf to 
labour. | 
By 27 Henry VIII. A valiant beggar or ſturdy vagabond, ſhall be whipped for the 
firſt offence, and ſent to the place of his birth, &c. for the ſecond, the upper part of the 
ary of his right ear cut off; and if after that he be taken wandering in idleneſs, &c, he 

all be adjudged and executed as a felon. | 

I ſhall mention no more acts (for ſeveral were made) between this and the 39th 
Elizabeth, when the former acts concerning vagabonds were all repealed, and the ſeveral 
proviſions againſt them were reduced to one law. | 
This act, which contained many wholeſome proviſions, remained in force a long time, 
bur at length. was totally repealed by the 12th of queen Anne; as this was again by the 
13 IO II. which laſt mentioned ſtatute ſtands now repealed by another made about (ix 

ears ago [co]. | | 

! I us. ſhort view of theſe repealed laws, in order to enforce two conſiderations. 
Firſt, That the removal of an evil, which the legiſtature have fo often endeavoured to 
redreſs, is of great importance to the ſociety. 2dly, That an evil which ſo many ſubſe- 


quent laws have failed of removing, is of a very ſtubborn nature, and extremely difficult 
to be cured. N | | 


* 


Hlere 1 hope to be forgiven, when I ſuggeſt, that the law hath probably failed in this 


inſtance, from want of ſufficient direction to a ſingle point. As on a former head, the 
diſeaſe ſeems to be no other than idleneſs, ſo here wandering is the cauſe of the miſchief, 
and that alone to which the remedy ſhould be applied. This, one would imagine, ſhould 


be the chief, if not ſole intent of all laws againſt vagabonds, which might, in a ſynonymous 


phraſe, be called laws againſt wanderers. But as.the word itſelf hath obtained by vulgar 
uſe a more complex ſignification, ſo have the laws. on this head had a more general view 
than to extirpate this miſchief ; and by that means, perhaps, have failed of producing ſuch 
an effect. 

1 will therefore confine myſelf, as I have hitherto done on this head, to the ſingle point 
of preventing the poor from wandering, one principal cauſe of the encreaſe of robbers; 
as it is the chief means of preſerving them from the purſuit of juſtice. It being impoſ- 
ſible for any thief to carry on his trade long with impunity among his neighbours, and 
where not only his perſon, but his way of life muſt be well known. 

Now to obviate this evil, the law, as it now ſtands, hath provided in a twofold manner. 
1. By way of prevention; and, 2. By way of remedy. | 

As to the firſt, the ſtatute of Elizabeth declares [x], That no perſon retained in huſ- 
bandry, or in any art or ſcience in the act mentioned [y]. after the time of his. retainer is 
expired, ſhall depart out of any city, pariſh, &c. nor out of the county, &c. to ſerve in 
any other, unleſs he have a teſtimonial under the ſeal of the city or town corporate, or of 
the conſtable or other head officer, and two other honeſt houſholders of the city, town, os 
pariſh, where he laſt ſerved, declaring his lawful departure, and the name of the ſhire and 


place 


— 
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place where he ſerved laſt. This certificate is to be delivered to the ſervant, and regiſtred 
by the parſon for 2 d. and the form of it is given in the act. | 

And no perſon is to be retained in any other ſervice, without ſhewing ſuch teſtimonial to 
the chief officer of the town corporate, and in every other place to the conſtable, curate, 
&c. on pain of imprifonment, till he procure a teſtimonial ; and, if he cannot pfocure ſuch 
teſtimonial within twenty-one days, he ſhall be whipped and treated like a vagabond ; fo 


ſhall he be if found with a forged teſtimonial. And thoſe who receive him without ſhew- | 


ing ſuch teſtimonial as aforefaid, forfeit 5 J. | 

As to the 2d, the law hath been extremely liberal in its proviſions. Theſe are of two 
forts; 1. Simply compulſory ; and, 2. Compulſory with puniſhment. Under the former 
head may be ranged the ſeveral acts of parliament relating to the ſettlement, or rather re- 
moval of the poor. 

As theſe ſtatutes, though very imperfectly executed, are pretty generally known (the 
nation having paid ſome millions to Weſtminſter hall for their knowledge of them) I ſhall 
mention them very ſlightly in this place. 

The ſtatute of Elizabeth, together with the wiſe execution of it, having made the poor 
an intolerable burden to the public, diſputes began to ariſe between pariſhes to whoſe lot it 
fell to provide for certain individuals : for the laws for confining the poor to their own 
homes, being totally diſregarded, theſe uſed to ramble wherever whim or conveniency in- 
vited them. The overſeers of one pariſh were perhaps more liberal of the parochial fund 
than in another; or, ſometimes probably the overſeer of the pariſh A was a friend or re- 
lation of a poor perſon of the pariſh of B, who did not chooſe to work. From ſome ſuch 
reaſon, the poor of one pariſh began to bring a charge on another. 

To remedy ſuch inconveniencies, immediately after the reſtoration [z], a ſtatute was 
made, by which if any poor man, likely to be chargeable, came to inhabit in a foreign 
pariſh, unleſs in a tenement of 101. a year, the overſeers might complain to one juſtice 
within forty days, and then two juſtices were to remove the poor perſon to the place of his 
laſt legal ſettlement. | L | 

By a ſecond act [a], the forty days are to be reckoned after notice given in writing to 
the church-warden or overſeer by the poor perſon, containing the place of his abode, num- 
ber of his family, &c. 

Byt by the ſame ſtatute, the executing a public annual office during a year, or being 
charged with, and paying to the public taxes, &c. or (if unmarried and not having a child) 
being lawfully hired into any pariſh, and ſerving for one year, or being bound apprentice 
by indenture, and inhabiting, &c. are all made good ſettlements without notice. 


lowed by two juſtices, cannot be removed till they become chargeable. 


By a fourth [c], no ſuch certificate perſon ſhall gain a ſertlement by any other act, than 


by bona fide, taking a leaſe of a tenement of 10/. per annum, or by executing an annual 
office, 

By a fifth [4], no apprentice or hired ſervant of certificate perſon ſhall, by ſuch ſervice 
or apprenticeſhip, gain any ſettlement. | 


By a ſixth [e], no perſon by any purchaſe, of which the conſideration doth not hong fide | 


amount to 30 J. ſhall gain any ſettlement longer than while he dwells on ſuch purchaſe. 
So much for theſe laws of removal, concerning whiek. there are ſeveral other acts of par- 
liament and law caſes innumerable. | Kg 


z] 13 and 14 Car. IL e xi. [a] 3 and 4 Wand M. e xi. See 1. Jac. II. c xvii. 
(5) 34s en.. Le] 9 and 10 W. II. c. 3. [al 12 Anne, c. xviii.. 
e] Geo. I. c. vii. E | 
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And yet the law itſelf is, as I have ſaid, very imperfectly executed at this day, and that 


for ſeveral reaſons. 


1. Itis attended with great trouble: for as the act of Ch. II. very wiſely requires two 
puftices, and the Court of King's Bench requires them both to be preſent tagether (though 
they feldom are ſo) the order of removal is ſometimes difficult to be obtained, and more 
difficult to be executed; for the pariſh to-which the party is to be removed (perhaps with a 
family) is often in a diſtant county; nay, ſometimes they are to be carried from one end of 
the kingdom to another. | 
2. It is often attended with great expence, as well for the reaſon aforeſaid, as becauſe 
the parifh removing is liable to an appeal from the pariſh to which the poor is removed. 
This appeal is ſometimes brought by a wealthy and litigious pariſh againſt a poor one, 
without any colour of right whatever. 

3. The removal is often ineffectual: for as the appeal is almoſt certain to be brought, 
if an attorney lives in the neighbourhood; ſo is it almoſt as ſure to ſucceed, if a jullice 
lives in the pariſh. And as for relief in the King's Bench, if the juſtices of peace will allow 
you to go thither (for that they will not always do) the delay, as well as the coſt, is ſuch, 
that the remedy is often worſe than the diſeaſe. 

For theſe reaſons, it can be no wonder that pariſhes are not very forward to put this law 
in execution. Indeed, in all caſes of removal, the good of the pariſh, and not of the 
public, is confulted z nay, ſometimes the good of an individual only; and therefore the 
r man, who is capable of getting his livelihood by his dexterity at any bandicrafr, and 
ikely to do it by his induſtry, is ſure to be removed with his family; eſpecially if the over- 
ſeer, or any of his relations, ſhould: be of the ſame occupation; but the idle poor, who 
threaten to rival no man in his buſineſs, are never taken any notice of, till they become 
actually chargeable ; and, if by begging or rabbing, they avoid this, as it is no man's in- 
tereſt, ſo no man thinks it his duty to apprebend them. 
lt cannot therefore be ted, that any good of the kind I am contending for, ſhould 


be effected by this branch of the law ; let us therefore, in the ſecond place, take a view of 


that which is expreſly levelled at vagrants, and calculated, as it appears, for the very pur- 
poſe of ſuppreſſing wanderers. | | 

To ſurvey this branch will, be eaſy, as all the laws concerning vagrants are now reduced 
into one act of parliament; and it is the eaſier ſtill, as this act is very clearly penned, and 
(which is not always the cafe) reduced to a regular and intelligible method. 

By this act then three de of offences are conſtituted : 

Firſt, Perſons become idle and diſorderly within: the act, by, 1. Threatning to run away 
and to leave their wives or children to the pariſh. 2. Unlawfully returning to the place 
from whence they have been legally removed by the order of two juſtices, without bring- 
ing a. certificate, &c. 3. Living idle without employment, and refuſing to work. for 
uſual and common wages. 4. By begging in their own pariſhes. | 

Secondly, Perſons by, 1. Going about as patent-gatherers, or gatherers of alms under 
pretence of loſs by fire, or other caſualty ; or, 2. Going about as collectors for priſons, 

als, or hoſpitals. 3. Being fencers and bearwards. 4. Or common players of inter- 
— &c. 5. Or minſtrels, jugglers. 6. Pretending to be gypſies, or wandering in 
ſuch habit. 7. Pretending to phyſiognomy, or like crafty ſcience, &c. 8. Uling any 
fubile craft to deceive and impoſe on any of his majeſty's ſubjects. 9. Playing or ſitting 


at unlawful games. 10. Running away, and leaving wives or children, whereby they be- 


come chargeable to any pariſh. 11. Wandering abroad as petty chapmen or pedlars, not 
authoriſe by law. 12. Wandering abroad and lodging in ale-houſes, barns, out- houſes, 
er in the open air, not giving a good account of themſelves. 13. Wandering abroad and 
begging, pretending to be ſoldiers, marinera, ſeafaring men, or pretending to go to work 
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« 2 14. Wandering abroad and begging, are to be deemed rogues and vaga- 
onds. 

Thirdly, 1. End- gatherers offending E the 13 George I. entitled, Au act for the better 
regulation of the woollen manufactur c. being convicted of ſuch offence; 2. Perſons 
apprehended as rogues and — eſcaping, or, 3. refuſing to go before a juſtice, or, 
4 refuling to be examined on oath, or, 5. refuſing to be conveyed by a paſs, or, 6. on 
examination giving a falſe account of themſelves after warning of the puniſhment. 7. 
Rogues and vagabonds eſcaping out of the houſe of correction, &c. or, 8. thoſe who 
having been puniſhed as rogues and vagabonds, ſhall offend again as ſuch, are made in- 
corrigible rogues. 

Now as to the firſt of theſe three diviſions, it were to be wiſhed, that perſons who are 
found in ale-houſes, night-houſes, &c. after a certain hour at night, had been included; 
for many ſuch, though of very ſuſpicious characters, taken up at privy ſearches, fall not 
under any of the above deſcriptions. Some of theſe I have known difcharged, againſt 
whom capital complaints have appeared, when it hath been too late, Why might not the 
Juſtice be entruſted wit: a power of detaining any ſuſpicious perſon, who could produce no 
known houſekeeper, or one of credit, to his character, for three days, within which time 
he might, by means of an advertiſement, be viewed by numbers who have been lately 
robbed ? ſame ſuch have been, I know, confined upon an old ſtatute as perſons of evil 
fame, with great'emolument to the public. 

But I come to the ſecond head, namely, of vagabonds : and here I muft obſerve, that 
wandering is of itfelf made no offence : fo that unleſs ſuch wanderer be either a petty 
chapman, or a beggar or lodger in ale-houſes, &c. he is not within the act of parliament. 

Now, however uſeful this excellent law may be in the country, it will by no means ſerve 
the purpoſe in this town: for though moſt of the rogues who infeſt the public roads and 
ſtreets, indeed almoſt all the thieves in general, are vagabonds in the true ſenſe of the 
word, being wanderers from their lawful place of abode, very few of them will be proved 
vagabonds within the words of this act of parliament. Theſe vagabonds do, indeed, get 


their livelihood by thieving, and not as petty beggars or petty chapmen; and have their 


lodging not in ale-houſes, &c. but in private houſes, where many of them reſort together, 
and unite in gangs, paying each 2 d. per night for their beds. 

The following account I have had from Mr. Welch, the high conſtable of Holborn ;. 
and none who know that gentleman, will want any confirmation of the truth of it. 

That in the pariſh of St. Giles's there are great numbers of houſes ſet apart for the 
reception of idle perſons and vagabonds, who have their lodgings there for two-pence a 
night: that in the above pariſh, and in St. George, Bloomſbury, one woman alone oc- 
cupies ſeven of theſe houſes, all properly accommodated with miſerable beds from the 
« cellar to the garret, for ſuch two- penny lodgers : that in theſe beds, ſeveral of which are 
© in the ſame room, men and women, often ſtrangers to each other, lie promiſcuouſly, the 
© price of a double bed being no more than three-pence, as an encouragement to them to. 
© he together: that as theſe places are thus adapted to whoredom, fo are they no leſs pro- 
« vided for drunkenneſs, gin being ſold in them all at a penny a quartern; fo that the 
© ſmalleſt ſum of money ſerves for intoxication : that in the execution of ſearch-warrants, 
Mr. Welch rarely finds leſs than twenty of theſe houſes open for the receipt of all comers. 
vat the laceſt hours: that in one of theſe houſes, and that not a large one, he hath num- 
© bered fifry-eight perſons of both ſexes, the ſtench of whom was fo intolerable, that ir 
* compelled him ia a very ſhort time to quit the place.“ Nay, I can add, what I myſelf 
once ſaw in the pariſh of Shore-ditch, where two little houſes were emptied of near ſeventy; 
men and women; amongſt whom was one of the prettieſt girls. 1 had ever ſeen, 2 
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been carried off by an Iriſhman, to conſummate her marriage on her wedding-night, in a 


room where ſeveral others were in bed at the ſame time. 


If one conſiders the deſtruction of all morality, decency and modeſty ; the ſwearing, 
whoredom, and drunkenneſs, which is eternally carrying on in their houſes, on the one 
hand, and the exceſſive poverty and miſery of moſt of the inhabitants on the m—_ it 
ſeems doubtful whether they are more the objects of deteſtation, or compaſſion : for ſuch is 
the poverty of theſe. wretches, that, upon ſearching all the above number, the money 
found upon all of them (except the bride, who, as I afterwards heard, had robbed her 


miſtreſs) did not amount to one ſhilling ; and I have been credibly informed, that a ſingle 


loaf hath ſupplied a whole family with their proviſions for a week. Laſtly, if any of 
theſe miſerable creatures fall ſick (and it is almoſt a miracle, that ſtench, vermin, and want 
ſhould ever ſuffer them to be well) they are turned out in the ſtreers by their mercileſs 
hoſt or hoſteſs, where, unleſs ſome pariſh officer of extraordinary charity relieves them, 
they are ſure miſerably to periſh, with the addition of hunger and cold to their diſeaſe. 

This picture, which is taken from the life, will appear ſtrange to many; for the evil 
here deſcribed, is, I am confident, very little known, eſpecially to thoſe of the better ſort. 
Indeed this is the only excuſe, and I believe the only reaſon, that it hath been fo long 
tolerated : for when we conſider the number of theſe wretches, which, in the out-ſkirts of 
the town, amounts to a great many thouſands [f], it is a nuiſance which will appear to 
be big with every moral and political miſchief. Of theſe the exceſſive miſery of the 
wretches themſelves, oppreſſed with want, and ſunk in every ſpecies of debauchery, and 
the loſs of ſo many lives to the public, are obvious and immediate conſequences. There 
are ſome more remote, which, however, need not be mentioned to the diſcerning. 

Among other miſchiefs attending this wretched nuiſance, the great increaſe of thieves 
muſt neceſſarily be one. The wonder in fact is, that we have not a thouſand mote rob- 
bers than we have; indeed, that all theſe wretches are not thieves, muſt give us either a 
very high idea of their honeſty, or a very mean one of their capacity and courage. 

Where then is the redreſs? is it not to hinder the poor from wandering, and this by com- 
pelling the pariſh and peace officers to apprehend ſuch wanderers or vagabonds, and by 
empowering the magiſtrate effectually to puniſh and ſend them to their habitarions ? 
thus if we cannot diſcover, or will not encourage any cure for idleneſs, we ſhall at leaſt 


compel the poor to ſta ve or beg at home: for there it will be impoſſible for them to 


ſteal or rob, without being preſently hanged or tranſported out of the way. 


. in. 
Of apprebending the perſons of felons. 


] COME now to a third encouragement which the thief flatters himſelf with, viz. in his 
hopes of eſcaping from being apprehended. 

Nor is this hope without foundation : how long have we known highwaymen reign in 
this kingdom after they have been publicly known for {ch ? have not ſome of theſe com- 
mitted robberies in open day-light, in the ſight of many people, and have afterward rode 


- 


folemaly and triumphantly through the neighbouring towns without any danger or mo- 


leſtation. 2 to every rogue who is become eminent for his audaciouſneſs, and 
is thought to be deſperate; and is, in a more particular manner, the caſe of great and 
numerous gangs, many of which have, for a long time, committed the moſt open outrages 


[F] Moſt of thele are Iriſh, againſt the importation of whom a ſevere Jaw was made in the reign of Hen. VI. 
many of the repealed vagrant acts contained a Clauſe for the ſame purpoſe. I 
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m defiance of the law. Officers of juſtice have owned to me, that they have paſſed by 
fuch with warrants in their pockets againſt them without daring to apprehend them; and, 
indeed, they could not be blamed for not expoſing themſelves to ſure deſtruction : for it 
is a melancholy truth, that at this very day, a rogue no ſooner gives the alarm, within 
certain purlieus, than twenty or thirty armed villains are found ready to come to his 
aſſiſtance. 


On this head the law may ſeem not to have been very defective in its cautions ; Fir/, | N 


by veſting not only the officers of juſtice, but every private man, with authority for ſe- 
curing theſe miſcreants, of which authority it may be of ſervice to the officers, as well as 
to the public in general, to be more particularly informed. 

Firſt, By [g] Weſtminſter I. Perſons of evil fame are to be impriſoned without bail. 
By the ſtature of Wincheſter [+], ſuſpicious night-walkers are to be arreſted and detained 
by the watch. A ſtatute made in [i] 5 Ed. III. reciting that many manſlaughters, 
felonies, and robberies had been done in times paſt, enacts, that if any perſon have an 
evil ſuſpicion of ſuch offenders, they ſhall be incontinently arreſted by the conſtable, and 
ſhall be delivered to the bailiff of the franchiſe, or to the ſheriff, to be kept in priſon till 
the coming of the juſtices. The 34 [K] Edw. III. gives power to the juſtices of peace, 
inter alia, to enquire of wanderers, and ſuch as will not labour, and to arreſt and impriſon 
ſuſpicious perſons, and to take ſureties of the good behaviour of perſons of evil fame, 
Jo the intent, ſays the ſtatute, that the people be not by ſuch rioters, &c. troubled nor 
* endamaged, nor the peace blemiſhed, nor merchants nor others paſſing by the highways 
of the realm diſturbed, nor put in peril by ſuch offenders.” 

Secondly, By the common law every perſon who hath committed a felony may be arreſted 
and ſecured by any private man preſent at the ſaid fact, though he hath no general nor 


particular authority, i. e. though he be no officer of juſtice, nor have any writ or warrant 


for ſo doing; and ſuch private man may either deliver the felon to the conſtable, ſecure 


him in a goal, or carry him before a magiſtrate [/]. And if he refuſes to yield, thoſe who 


arreſt may juſtify beating n] him; or in caſe of abſolute neceſſity killing him [x]. 
Nor is this arreſt merely allowed; it is enjoyned by law, and the omiſſion without ſome 
good excuſe is a miſdemeanor puniſhable by amercement or fine and impriſonment [o]. 


Again every private man may arreſt another on ſuſpicion of felony, though he was not. 


preſent at the fact [y]. But then if the party arreſted ſhould prove innocent, two circum- 
{tances are neceſſary to juſtify the arreſt. /, A felony muſt be actually committed; and 
2dly, there muſt be a reaſonable cauſe of ſuſpicion [g]; and common fame hath been 
adjudged to be ſuch-cauſe [7]. | 


But in this latter caſe my lord Hale adviſes the private perſon, if poſſible, to have recourſe- 


to the magiſtrate and obtain his warrant, and the aſſiſtance of the [5] conſtable ; for this 
arreſt is not required by law, nor is the party puniſhable for neglecting it; and ſhould the 
perſon arreſted, or endeavoured to be arreſted, prove innocent, the party arreſting him, &c. 
will, in a great meaſure, be anſwerable for the ill conſequence z which if it be the death 
of the innocent perſon occaſioned by force or reſiſtance, this will, at leaſt, be man- 
laughter; and if the other ſhould be killed in the attempt, this likewiſe will amount to 
manſlaughter only [Z]. . i 
Again, any private perſon may juſtify arreſting a felon purſued by huy and cry. This, 
as the word imports, is a public alarm raiſed all over the country, in which the conſtable is 
g Weſtm. I. chap. xv. [4] Winton. chap. iv. [i] 5 Edw. III. chap. xiv. 4 (#] 34 Edw. III. c i. 
0 Hale's hiſt. P. C. vol. I. 587. vol. II. 775 | [L] Pult. 10. a. C Io Hale's hi 
vol. I. 583. e] Hale, vol. I 588. vol. II. 76, 77. [3] Lamb. I. ii c. 3. 403. : 
bit. vol. I. 588. 3 Hen. VII. c. i. [q] Hale's hiſt, vol II. 80. lr] Dalt. 407. 5 H. VII. 4, 5. 
Ii] Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 76. L] Hale's hiſt, vol. II. 82—3—4. 
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firſt to ſearch his own vill or diviſion, and then to raiſe all the neighbouring vills about 
who are to purſue the felon with horſe and [u] foot. And this hue and cry may either 
be after a perſon certain, or on a robbery commicted where the perſon is not known ; and 
in the latter caſe, thoſe who purſue it may take ſuch perſons as they have probable cauſe to 
ſuſpect [w)], rs, &c. ; : 

This method of purſuit lies at the common law, and is mentioned by Bratton [x]; and 
it is enforced by many ſtatutes, as by [y] Weſtm. 1. All are to be ready at the ſum- 
mons of the ſheriff, and at the cry of the county, to arreſt felons as well within franchiſes 
* as without.“ By 4 Edw. I. Hue and cry is ordered to be levied for all murders, 
* burglaries, men ſlain, or in peril to be ſlain, and all are to follow it.” And laſtly, the 
ſtatute of Winton enacts as we have ſeen before. \ | 

And this purſuit may be raiſed, 1. By a private perſon. 2. By the country without an 
officer, 3. By an officer without a warrant. 4. By the warrant of a magiſtrate. And 

tis laſt, if it can be obtained, is the ſafeſt way: for then all who aſſiſt arc enabled by the 
ſtatutes 7 and 21 Jac. to plead the general iſſue [z]. | 

The common law ſo ſtrictly enjoined this purſuit, that, if any defect in railing it lay in 
the lord of the franchiſe, the franchiſe ſhould be ſeized into the king's hands; and, it the 
neglect lay in the bailiff, he ſhould have a heavy fine, and a year's impriſonment, or ſuffer 
two years impriſonment without a fine [a]. And now by a very late [5] ſtatute, If any 
« conſtable, headborough, &c. of the hundred where any robberies ſhall happen, ſhall re- 
< fuſe or neg{e# to make hue and cry after the felons with the utmoſt expedition, as ſoon as 
he ſhall receive notice thereof, he ſhall, for every ſuck refuſal and ITT forfeit ;/. half 
_ © to the King and half to the informer.” - 

Now hue and cry is of three different kinds: 1. Againſt a perſon certain by name. 
2. Againſt a perſian certain by deſcription. 3. On a robbery, burglary, &c. where the 
perſon is neicher known, nor capable of being deſcribed. | 

When a hue and cry is raiſed, every private man is not only juſtified in purſuing; but 
may be obliged, by command of the conſtable, to purſue the and is puniſhable, if 
he diſobey, by fine and impriſonment [c}. And in this caſe whether a felony was com- 
mitted or not, or whether the perſon arreſted (provided he be the perſon named or de- 
ſcribed by the hue and cry) be guilty or innocent, or of evil or. good fame, the arreſt is 
lawful and juſtifable, and he who raiſed the hue and cry is alone to anſwer for the juſtice 
of it [d]. N 
3 Ae purſuit, likewiſe, the conſtable may ſearch ſuſpected kouies, if the doors be open; 

but breaking the door will not be juſtifiable, unleſs the felon be actually in the houſe 

nor even then unleſs admittance hath been firſt demanded and denied ſe]. And what the 
conſtable may do himſelt will be juſtifiable by any other in his aſſiſtance, ar leaſt, by his 
command{Ff ]. Indeed a private perſon may juſtify the arreſt of an offender by the com- 
mand of a peace officer; for he is bound to be aiding and aſſiſting to ſuck officer, is puniſh- 
able for his refuſal, and is conſequently under the protection of the law g]. 

Laſtly, a private perſon may arreſt a felon by virtue of a warrant directed to him : for 
though he is nat bound to execute ſuch warrant, yet if he doth, it is good and juſti- 
fiable [H]. | A 2 a 


| x] Hale's hift, vol. II. 101. (ui Hales hiſt. vol. II. 103. [x] Lib. iü. c. 1. [ y] Cap. ix. 
Lz] Hale's hift, vol. I. 465. vol. II. gg, 100. a] Fleta, I. i c. 24. ad Init. 6] 8 Geo. II. c. 16. 
J Hale's hift, vol. I. 588. vol. II. 104. 4) 29 Ed. III. 39. 35 Hen, IV. PI. 24. Hale's Aiſt. 
„II. 101—2. 10 Ib. 102, 103. L/] Ib. 194. (g] Pult. 6. 15. Hale's hift. vol. II. 86. 


LI Dalt. 408. Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 86. 
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Thirdly, Officers of public juſtice may juſtify the arreſt of a felon by virtue of their 
office, without any warrant. Whatever therefore a private perſon may do as above, will 
certainly be juſtifiable in them. N 

And as the arreſting felons, &c. is more particularly their duty, and their fine will be 
heavier for the neglect, ſo will their protection by the law be the greater: for if, in arreſting 
thoſe that are probably ſuſpeed, the conſtable ſhould be killed, it is murder; on the other 
hand, if perſons purſued by theſe officers for felony, or juſtifiable ſuſpicion thereof, ſhall reſiſt 
or fly from them; or being apprehended ſhall reſcue themſelves, reſiſt, or fly; fo that 
they cannot otherwiſe be apprehended or re-apprehended, and are of neceſſity lain, it is no 
felony in the officers, or in their aſſiſtants, though poſſibly the parties killed are innocent; 
for, by reſiſting the king's authority in his officers, they draw their own blood on them- 
ſelves [i]. 


Again, To take a felon or ſuſpected felon, the conſtable without any warrant may break 


open the door. But to juſtify this, he muſt ſhew ; 1. .That the felon, &c. was in the 
houſe. 2. That his entry was denied. 3. That it was denied after demand and notice 
that he was conſtable [&]. | 

Laſtly, A telon may be apprehended by virtue of a warrant iſſuing from a magiſtrate 
lawfully authorized; in the execution of which the officer hath the ſame power, and will, 
at leaſt, have the ſame protection by law as in the arreſt virtute officis, And this warrant, 
if it be ſpecially dir to him, the conſtable may execute in any part within the juriſ- 
diction of the magiſtrate; but he is only obliged to execute it within the diviſion for which 
he is conſtable, &c. 7 | 

In the execution of a warrant for felony, the officer may break. open the doors of the 
felon or of any perſon where he is concealed; and the breaking the doors of the felon is 
lawful at all events, but in breaking thoſe of a 1 the officer acts at his peril: for he 
will be a treſpaſſer if the felon ſhould not be there [I]. 


Such are the powers which the law gives for the apprehending felons (for as to the 


icular power of ſheriffs and coroners, and the proceſs of ſuperior courts, they may well 

be paſſed 5 in this place.) Again, theſe powers we ſee are enforced with penalties ſo 

that not only every officer of juſtice, but every private perſon is obliged to arreſt a known 
felon, and may be puniſhed for the omiſſion. 22 

Nor doth the law ſtop here. The apprehending ſuch felons is not only authorized and 


enjoined, but even encouraged, with impunity to perſons guilty themſelves of felony, and 


with regard to others. | 
By 3 and 4 of [n] William and Mary, Perſons guilty of robbery in the highway, 
fields, &c. who, being out of priſon, ſhall diſcover any two offenders to be convicted of 
ſuch robbery, are entitled to his majeſty's pardon of ſuch robberies, &c. as they ſhall have 
then committed. : : 
By 10 and 11 of [u] William III. this is extended to burglary, and ſuch felonies as are 
mentioned in the act. "SY 
By the ſame act all perſons who ſhall apprehend a felon for privately ſtealing goods to 
the value of 5 4. out of ſhop, warehouſe, coach-houſe,. or ſtable, by night or by day 
(provided the felon be convicted thereot) ſhall be entitled to a certificate which may be 
aſſigned once, diſcharging ſuch apprehender or his aſſignee from all parochial offices in the 
ariſh or ward where ſuch felony was committed. Thus certificate is to be enrolled by the 
clerk of the peace, and cannot be ages after it hath been uſed, | | 
If any man be killed by ſuch houſe-breaker, &c. in the attempt to apprehend him, his 
execut2rs or adminiſtrators ſhall be entitled to ſuch certificate. 
J T alt. 400. 143 Ed. IV. 4, & 9. 5 to 92. Hale's hiſt. vol II. 86. I. 4) Ib. vol. I. 581. vol. II. 110. 
| 145 bak. 2 — vol. Il 12 5 Co. 91 b. 1.19 p. vi. [»] Chap. xxiii. 
ot. IV. 4 F By 
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By the 3 and 4 of [e] W. and M. whoever ſhall apprehend and proſecute to conviction 
any robber on the highway, ſhall receive of the ſheriff 40 J. within a month after the con- 
viction for every offender ; and in caſe of the death or removal of the ſheriff, the money to 
be paid by the ſucceeding ſheriff within a month after the demand and certificate brought. 
The ſheriff on default forfeits double the ſum, to be recovered of him by the party, his 
executors, &c. | | | 985 

And if the perſon be killed in this attempt by any ſuch robber, the executors of ſuch 
perſon, &c. are entitled to the reward, under the like penalty. ; 
Again, By the fame act the horſe, furniture, arms, money, or other goods, taken with 
ſuch highwaymen, are given to the apprehender who ſhall proſecute to conviction, not- 
withſtanding the right or title of his majeſty, any body politic or lord of Franchiſe, or of 
thoſe who lent or let the ſame to hire to ſuch robber, with a ſaving only of the right of ſuch 
perſons from whom ſuch horſes, &c. were feloniouſly taken. | 
os a ſtatute of queen Anne, the 407. reward is extended to burglary and houſe- 

king. | 

But 3 the law ſeems to have been ſufficiently provident on this head; there is ſtill 
great difficulty in carrying its purpoſe into execution, ariſing from the following cauſes : 

Firſt, With regard to private perſons, there is no country, I believe, in the world, 
where that vulgar maxim fo generally prevails, that what is the buſineſs of every man is 
the buſineſs of no man; and for this plain reaſon, that there is no country in which leſs 
honour is gained by ſerving the public. He therefore who commits no crime againſt the 
public, is very well ſatisfied with his own virtue; far from e himſelf obliged to 
undergo any labour, expend any money, or encounter any danger on ſuch account. * 

2dly, The people are not entirely without excuſe from their ignorance of the law: for 
ſo far is the power of apprehending felons, which I have above ſet forth, from being 
univerſally known, that many of the peace officers themſelves do not know that they have 
any ſuch power, and often, from ignorance, refuſe to arreſt a known felon 'till they are 
authorized by a warrant from a juſtice of peace. Much leſs then can the compulſory part 
to the private perſons carry any terror of a penalty of which the generality of mankind are 
totally ignorant; and of inflifting which they ſee no example. 

Thirdly, So far are men from being animated with the hopes of public praiſe to apprehend 
a felon, that they are even diſcouraged by the fear of ſhame. The perſon of the informer is 
in fact more odious than that of the felon himſelf; and the thiet-catcher is in danger of 
worſe treatment from the populace than the thief. | 

Laſtly, As to the reward, I am afraid that the intention of the legiſlature is very little 
anſwered. For not to mention that the proſecutor's title to it is too often defeated by the 
fooliſh lenity of juries, who by acquitting the priſoner of the burglary and finding him 

ilty of the ſimple felony only, or by finding the goods to be leſs than the value of 5 5. 
both often directly contrary to evidence, take the cafe entirely out of the act of parliament 
and ſometimes even when the felon is properly convicted, I have been told that the money 
does not come ſo eaſily and fully to the pockets of thoſe who are entitled to it as it ought. 
With regard to the firſt and fourth of theſe objections, I chuf to be ſilent : to preſcribe 
any cure for the former, I muſt enter into diſquiſitions very foreign to my preſent purpoſe; 
and for the cure of the latter, when I conſider in whoſe power it is to remedy it, a Bare hint 
will, I dqubt nor, ſuffice. * | 

The ſecond objection, namely, the excuſe of ignorance, I have here 
remove by ſetting forth the law at large. 17 8 12% M74 WEN | 
Ĩ be third therefore only remains, and to that I ſhall peak more fully, as the opinion on 

which it is founded is of the moſt pernicious conſequence to the ſociety ; for what avail the 


Le] Chap. vii. abi ſupra. 
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beſt of laws, if it be a matter of infamy to contribute towards their execution? the force 
of this opinion may be ſeen in the following inſtance: We have a law by which every 
perſon who drives more than ſix horſes in a waggon forfeits as many horſes as are found to 
exceed that number. This law is broken every day, and generally with impunity : for 
though many men yearly venture and loſe their lives by ſtealing horſes, yet there are very 
few who dare ſeize a horſe, where the law allows and encourages it, when by ſuch ſeizure 
he is to acquire the name of an informer : ſo much worſe is this appellation in the opinion 
of the vulgar than that of thief; and ſo much more prevalent is the fear of popular ſhame 
than of death. 

This abſurd opinion ſeems to have firſt ariſen from the ſtatute of 18 [p] Eliz. entitled, 
An all to redreſs diſorders in common informers. By this ſtatute it appears, that very wicked 
uſes had been made of pena! ſtatutes by theſe informers, whom my lord Coke calls [g] 
turbidum hominum genus; and ſays, * That they converted many penal laws which were 
© obſolete, and in time grown impoſſible or inconvenient to be performed, into ſnares to 
* yex and intangle the ſabje&.” 

By the ſtatute itſelf it appears, that it was uſual at that time among theſe perſons to 
extort money of ignorant and fearful people by the terror of ſome penal law; for the 
breach of which the informer either inſtituted a proceſs, or pretended to inſtitute a proceſs, 
and then brought the timorous party to a compoſition, | 

This offence therefore was by this act made a high miſdemeanor, and puniſhed with the 

illory. 

K Now who that knows any thing of the nature or hiſtory of mankind, doth not eaſily 
rceive here a ſufficient foundation for that odium to all informers which hath ſince 
come ſo general: for what is more common than from the abuſe of any thing to argue 

againſt the uſe of it, or to extend obloquy from particulars to univerſals ? E 
For this the common aptitude of men to ſcandal will ſufficiently account; but there is 

ſtill another and ſtronger motive in this caſe, and that is the intereſt of all thoſe who have 

broken or who intend to break the laws. Thus the general cry being once raiſed againſt 

roſecutors on penal laws, the thieves themſelves have had the arr and impudence to join 
it, and have put their proſecutors on the footing of all others: nay, I muſt queſtion whether, 
in the acceptation of the vulgar, a thief-catcher be not a more odious and contemptible 
name than even that of informer. ; 

Nothing, I am ſenſible, is more vain than to encounter popular opinion with reaſon ; 
nor more liable to ridicule chan to oppoſe general contempt, and yet I will venture to ſay, 
that if to do good to ſociety be laudable, fo is the office of a thief catcher ; and if to do 
this good at the extreme hazard of your life be honourable, then is this office honourable: 
True, it may be ſaid; but he doth this with a view to a reward. And doth not the ſoldier 
and the ſailor venture his life with the ſame view? fer, who as a great man lately ſaid, 
ſerves the public for nothing? | | 

I know what is to be my fate in this place, or what would happen to one who ſhould 
endeavour to prove that the hangman was a great and an honourable employment. And 

et J have read in Tournefort, of an iſland in the Archipelago, where the hangman is the 
firſt and higheſt officer in the ſtate. Nay, in this kingdom the ſheriff himſelt (who was 
one of the moſt conſiderable perſons in his county) is in law the hangman, and Mr. Ketch 
is only his deputy. | | 

I to bring thieves to juſtice be a ſcandalous office, what becomes of all thoſe who are 

concerned in this buſineſs, ſome of whom are rightly thought to be among the mot 

honourable officers in government? if on the contrary this be, as it ſurely is, very truly 


* 
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| ſhare of honour 


To conclude a matter, in which though ferious, I will not be too tedious : what was the 
great Pompey in the piratic war [r]? what were Hercules, Theſeus, and other the heroes 
of old, Deorum in templs recepti- Were they not the moſt eminent of thief-catchers ? 


ER e 
| | Of the difficulties which attend proſecutions. 


NOW come to a fourth encouragement which greatly holds up the ſpirits of robbers, 
and which they often find to afford no deceitful conſolation ; and this is drawn from 
the remiſineſs of proſecutors, who are often, n | 
1. Fearful, and to be intimidated by the threats of the gang; or, 
2. Delicate, and cannot appear in a public court; or, 
g. Indolent, and will not give e Tra the trouble of a proſecution ; or, 
4. Avaricious, and will not undergo the expence of it; nay, perhaps find their account 
in compounding the matter; or, | 
5. Tender-hearted, and cannot take away the life of a man; or, | 
Laſtly,” neceſſitous, and cannot really afford the coſt, however ſmall, together with the 
loſs of time which attends it. be DE | 
The firſt and ſecond of theſe are too abſurd, and the third and fourth too infamous to 


be reaſoned with. Rut the two laſt deſerve more particular notice, as the fifth is an error 


i{pringipg originally out of a good principle in the mind, and the ſixth is a fault in the 
conſtitution very eaſily to be remedied. 

We regard to the former of theſe, it is certain, that a tender-hearted and compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, which inclines men to pity and feel the misfortunes of others, and which is, 
even for its on ſake, incapable of involving any man in ruin and miſery, is of all tempers 
of mind the moſt amiable ; and though it ſeldom receives much honour, is worthy of the 
higheſt. The natural energies of this temper are indeed the very virtues principally 
inculcated in our excellent religion; and thole, who becauſe they are natural, have denied 
them the name of virtues, ſeem not, I think, to be aware of the direct and impious tendenc 
of a doctrine that denies all merit to a mind which is naturally, I may ſay neceſſarily, good. 

Indeed the paſſion of love or benevolence whence this admirable diſpoſition ariſes, ſeems 
to be the only human paſſion that is in itſelf ſimply and abſolutely good; and in Plato's 
commonwealth or (which is more) in a ſociety acting up to the rules of Chriſtianity, no 

could ariſe from the higheſt — of this virtue; nay, the more liberally it was 
indulged, and the more extenſively it was expanded, the more would it contribute to the 
honour of the individual, and to the happineſs of the whole. 

But as it hath pleaſed God to permit human ſocieties to be conſtituted in a different 
manner, and knaves to form a part (a very conſiderable one, I am afraid) of every com- 
munity, who are ever lying in wait to deſtroy and enſnare the honeſt part of mankind, 


and to betray them by means of their own goodneſs, it becomes the good natured and 


tender-hearted man to be watchful over his own temper; to reſtrain the impetuoſity of his 
benevolence, carefully to ſelect the objects of this paſſion, and not by too unbounded and 
indiſcriminate an indulgence to give the reins to a courſer, which will infallibly carry him 
into the ambuſcade of the enemy. | | | | 


e Cicero in his Oration pro Lege Manila calls this, if L remember rightly, Belkm Turpe ; but ſpeaks of the 
extirpation of theſe robbers as of the greateſt of all Pompey's exploits. * | | 0 
f , ur 
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Our Saviour himſelf inculcates this prudence among his diſciples, telling them, that he 
Joc them forth like ſheep among wolves : be ye therefore, ſays he, wiſe as ſerpeuts, but innocent 
85 doves. 

For want of this wiſdom,. a bene volent and tender-hearted temper very often betrays men 
into errors not only hurtful to themſelves, but highly prejudicial to the ſociety. Hence 
men of invincible courage; and incorruptible integrity, have ſometimes falſified their truſt 
and thoſe, whom no other temptation could ſway, have paid too little regard to the ſanction 
of an oath, from this: inducement alone. Hence likewiſe the miſchief which I here en- 
deavour to obviate, hath often ariſen ; and notorious robbers have lived to perpetrate 
future acts of violence, through the ill-judging tenderneſs and compaſſion of thoſe who 
could and ought to have proſecuted them. | 

To ſuch a perſon I would ſuggeſt theſe conſiderations :. | 

Firſt, As he is a good man, he ſhould conſider, that the principal duty which every man 
owes, is to his country, for the ſafety and good of which all laws are eſtabliſhed ; and 


therefore his country requires of him to contribute all that in him lies to the due execution 


of thoſe laws. Robbery is an offence not only againſt the party robbed, but againſt the 
public, who are therefore entitled to proſecution ; and he who prevents or ſtifles ſuch the 
proſecution, is no longer an innocent man, but guilty of a high offence againſt the public 


Secondly, As he is a good-natured man, he will behold all injuries done by one man to 
another with indignation. What Cicero ſays of a pirate; is as true of a robber, that he is 
boſtis bumani generis; and if ſo, I am ſure every good-natured man muſt be an enemy to 
him. To deſire to ſave theſe wolves in ſociety, may ariſe from benevolence ; but it muſt 
be che benevolence of a child or a fool, who, from want of ſufficient reaſon, miſtakes the 
true objects of his paſſion, as a child doth when a bugbear appears to him to be the object of 
fear. Such tender. heartedneſs is indeed barbarity, and reſembles the meek ſpirit of him 
who would not aſſiſt in blowing up his neighbour's houſe, to fave a whole city from the 
flames. It is true,“ faid a late learned chief juſtice [5], in a trial for treaſon, * here is the 
life of a man in the caſe, but then you” (ſpeaking to the jury) muſt conſider likewiſe the 
* miſery and deſolation, the blood and contuſion, that muſt have happened, had this taken 
effect; and put one againſt the other, I believe that conſideration which is on behalf of the 
king will be much the ſtronger.” Here likewiſe is the life of a man concerned; but of 
what man? why, of one who being too lazy to get his bread by labour, or too voluptuous 
to content himſelf with the produce of that labour, declares war againſt the properties, and 
often againſt the perſons of his felow ſubjects; who deprives his countrymen of the 


pleaſure of travelling with ſafety, and of the liberty of carrying their money or their ordinary 


convenicncies with them; by whom the innocent are put in terror, affronted and alarmed 
with threats and execrations, endangered with loaded piſtols, beat with bludgeons and 
hacked. with cutlaſſes, of which the loſs of health, of limbs, and often of life, is the con- 
ſequence; and all this without any reſpect to age, or dignity, or ſex. Let the good- 
natured man, who hath any underſtanding, place this picture before his eyes, and then ſee 
what figure in it will be the object of his compaſſion. 

I come now to the laſt difficulty which obſtructs the proſecution of offenders; namely, 
the extreme poverty of the proſecutor. This I have known to be ſo abſolutely the cale, 
that the poor wretch who hath been bound to proſecute, was under more concern than the pri- 
ſoner himielf It is true that the neceſſary coſt on theſe occaſions is extremely ſmall ; two 
ſhillings, which are appointed by act of parliament for drawing the indictment, being, Ithink, 


the whole which the law requires; but when the expence of attendance, generally with ſe- 


veral witneſſes, ſometimes during ſeveral days together, and often ata great diſtance from the 
[5] Lord chief juſtice Pratt. | 
proſecutor's 


| 
| 
| 
N 
N 
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proſecutor's home; I ſay, when theſe articles are fummed up, and the loſs of time added 
to the account, the whole amounts to an expence which a very poor perſon, already 
_ plundered by the thief, mult look on with ſuch horror (if he ſhould not be abſolutely in- 
capable of the expence) that he muſt be a miracle of public ſpirit, if he doth not rather 
chooſe to conceal the felony, and fit down fatisfied with his preſent loſs ; but what ſhall 
we ſay, when (as is very common in this town) he may not only receive his own again, 
but he farther rewarded, if he will agree to compound it? | 
Now how very inconſiderable would be the whole coſt of this ſuit either to the county or 
the nation; if the public, to whom the juſtice of peace gives his whole labour on this head 
gratis, was to defray the coſt of ſuch trials (by a kind of forma porperis admiſſion) the ſum 


would be fo trivial, that nothing would be felt but the good conſequences ariſing from 
ſuch a regulation ? e | | | 


I ſhall conclude this head with the words of my lord Hale: It is,“ ſays he, © a great 
defect in the law, to give courts of juſtice no power to allow witneſſes againſt criminals 


their charges; whereby, ſays he, many poor perſons grow weary of their attendance, or 
| © bear their own charges therein, to their great hindrance and loſs. - 5 


| SOLE IK. .. 
nes Of the TRIAL and Conviction of Fer.ons. | 
UT if, notwithſtanding all the rubs which we have ſeen to lie in the way, the in- 


dictment is found, and the thief brought to his trial, ſtill he hath ſufficient hopes of 
eſcaping, either from the caution of the proſecutor's evidence, or from the hardineſs of his 


Own. 


In ſtreet robberies the difficulty of convicting a criminal is extremely great. The me- 
thod of diſcovering theſe is generally by means of one of the gang, who being taken up, 
perhaps for ſome other offence, and thinking himſelf in danger of puniſnment, chooſes to 
make his peace at the expence of his companions. f | 

But when, by means of his information, you are made acquainted with the whole gang, 
and have, with great trouble, and often with great danger, apprehended them, how are 
you to bring them to juſtice ? for though the evidence of the accomplice be ever fo 
poſitive and explicit, nay, even ſo connected and probable, ſtill, unleſs it be corroborated 

y ſome other evidence, it is not ſufficient, | 
Now how is this corroborating evidence to be obtained in this caſe ? ſtreet robberies are 
generally committed in the dark, the perſons on whom they are committed are often in 
chairs and coaches, if on foot, the attack is uſually begun by knocking the part 
down, and for the time depriving him of his ſenſes. But if the thief ſhould be leſs 

barbarous, he is ſeldom fo incautious as to omit taking every method to prevent his being 
known; by flapping the party's hat over his face, and by every other method which he 
can invent to avoid diſcovery. : | 
But indeed any ſuch methods are hardly neceſſary: for when we conſider the circum- 
ſtance of darkneſs, mentioned before, the extreme hurry of the action, and the terror and 
conſternation in which moſt perſons are in at ſuch a time, how ſhall we imagine it poſſible, 
that they ſhould afterwards be able, with any (the leaſt) degree of certainty, to ſwear to 

the identity of the thief, whoſe countenance is, perhaps, not a little altered by his ſub- 
ſequent ſituation, and who takes care, as much as poſſible he can, by every alteration of 
dreſs, and otherwiſe, to diſguiſe himſelf. 
And if the evidence of the accomplice be ſo unlikely to be confirmed by the oath of the 
proſecutor, what other means of confirmation can be found? for as to his character, if he 


himſelf 
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himſelf doth not call witneſſes to ſupport it (which in this inſtance is not incumbent on him 
to do) you are not at liberty to impeach it. The greateſt and moſt knowa villain in 
England, ſtanding at the bar equally. rectus in curia with the man of the higheſt eſtimation, 
if they ſhould be both accuſed of the ſame crime. 

Unleſs therefore the robbers ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to be apprehended in the fact 
(a circumſtance which their numbers, arms, &c. renders ordinarily impoſſible) no ſuch 
corroboration can poſſibly be had; but the evidence of the accomplice ſtanding alone and 
unſupported, the villain, contrary to the opinion, and almoſt direct knowledge of all pre- 
ſent, 1s triumphantly acquitted, laughs at the court, ſcorns the law, vows revenge againſt 
his proſecutors, and returns to his trade with a great increaſe of confidence, and com- 
monly of cruelty. | 

In a matter therefore of ſo much concern to the public, I ſhall be forgiven, if I venture 

to offer my ſentiments, | 
The words of my lord Hale are theſe: © Though a particeps criminis be admiſſible as a 
« witneſs in law, yet the credibility. of his teſtimony is to be left to the jury; and truly it 
* would be hard to take away the life of any perſon upon ſuch a witneſs that ſwears to fave 
© his own, and yet confeſſeth himſelf guilty of fo great a crime, unleſs there be alſo ve 
* conſiderable circumſtances, which may give the greater credit to what he ſwears [2]. 

Here I muſt obſcrve, that this great man ſeems rather to complain of the hardſhip of the 
Aw, in taking away the life of a criminal on the teſtimony of an accomplice, than to deny 
that the law was ſo. This indeed he could not well do; for not only the caſe of an ap- 
prover, as he himſelf ſeems to acknowledge, but many later reſolutions would have con- 
tradicted that opinion. ws tho 

24ly, He allows that the credibility of his teftimony is to be left to the jury: and fo is 
the credibility of all other teſtimonies. They are abſolute judges of the fact; and God 
forbid that they ſhould in all caſes be tied down by poſitive evidence againſt a priſoner, 
though it was not delivered by an accomplice. Fs 

But ſurely, if the evidence of an accomplice be not ſufficient to put the priſoner on his 
defence, bur the jury are directed to acquit him, though he can produce no evidence on 
his behalf, either to prove an a/bz, or to his character, the-credibility of ſuch teſtimony 
cannot well be ſaid to be left to a jury. This is virtually to reject the competency of the 
witneſs : for to ſay the law allows him to be ſworn, and yet gives no weight to his evidence 
is, I apprehend, a mere play of works, and conveys no idea. N. | 

In the third place, this great man aſſerts the hardſhip of ſuch conviction No if the 
evidence of a ſuppoſed accomplice ſhould convict a man of fair and honeſt character: it 
would, I confeſs, be hard; and it is a _—_—_ of which, I believe, no experience can pro- 
duce any inſtance. But if on the other hand, the teſtimony of an accomplice with every 
circumſtance of probability attending it againſt a vagabond of the vileſt character, and who 
can produce no ſingle perſon to his reputation, is to be abſolutely rejected, becauſe there ia 
no poſitive proof to ſupport it ? this I think, 1s in the higheſt degree hard (1 thiak 1 have 

ved how hard) to the ſociety. | 

1 ſhall not enter here into a diſquiſition concerning the nature of evidence in general; 
this being much too large a field ; nor ſhall I examine the utility of thoſe rules which our 
law preſcribes on this head. Some of theſe rules might perhaps be opened a little wider 
than they are, without either miſchief or inconvenience ; and | am the bolder in the aſſer- 
tion, as I know a very learned judge who concurs with this opinion. There is no branch 
of the law more bulky, more full of confuſion and contradiction, I had almoſt ſaid of 
abſurdity, than the law of evidence as it now ſtands. 1 


L] Hale's hiſt. vol. I. 305. 
I One 


intereſt whatever? 
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One rule of this law 13, that no man intereſted ſhall be ſworn as a witneſs. By this is 


meant pecuniary intereſt ; but are mankind-governed by no other paſſion than avarice ? 


is not revenge the ſweeteſt morſel, as a divine calls it, which the devil ever dropped iato the 
mouth of a {inner ? are not pride, hatred, and the other paſſions, as powerful tyrants in the 


mind of man; and is not the intereſt which theſe paſſions propoſe to themſelves by the 


enjoyment of their object, as prevalent” a motive to evil as the hope of any pecuniary 
But to keep. more cloſely to the point—Why ſhall not any credit be given to the evidence 
of an accomplice? _ My lord Hale tells us, that he hath been guilty of a great crime: and 


yet if he had been convicted and burnt in the hand, all the authorities tell us, that his 


credit had been reſtored ; a more miraculous power of fire than any which the raya! ſociety 


can produce. Ihe ſame happens, if he be pardoned. 


Again, Says lord Hale, he ſwears to ſave his own life. This is not altogether fo: for 
when once a felon hath impeached his companions, and is admitted an evidence againſt 


them, whatever be the fate of his evidence, the impeacher always goes free. To this, it 


is true, he hath no poſitive title, no more hath he, if a ſingle felon be convicted on his oath. 
But the practice is as I mention, and I do not remember any inſtance to the contrary. 
But what inducement hath the accomplice to perjure himſelf, or what reaſon can be 


| aſſigned why he ſhould be ſuſpected of it? that he himſelf was one of the robbers appears 
to a demonſtration; that he had accomplices in the robbery is as certain. Why then ſh 


he be induced to impeach A and B, who are innocent, and not C and D, who are guilty ? 


muſt he not think that he hath a better chance of convicting the guilty than the innocent ? 


is he not liable if he gives a falſe information; to be detected in it? one of his companions 


may be difcovered and give a true information, what will then become of him and his 
evidence ? and why he do this ? from amotive of friendſhip ? do the worſt of men 


carry this paſſion ſo much higher than is common with the beſt ? but he muſt not only run 
the riſque of his life but of his ſou] too. The very mention of this latter riſque may appear 


- ridiculous, when it is conſidered of what fort of perſons I am talking. But even theſe 


perſons can ſcarce be thought ſo very void of underſtanding as to loſe their fouls for no- 
thing, and to commit the horrid fins of perjury and murder without any temptation, or 
roſpett of intereſt, nay, even againſt their intereſt. Such characters are not to be found in 


Hiſtory, nor do they exiſt any where but in diſtempered brains, and are always rejected as 


monſters, when they are produced in works of fiction: for ſurely we ſpoil the verſe rather 
than the ſenſe by ſaying, nemo gratis fuit turpiſimus. Under fuch circumſtances, and under 


the caution of a good judge, and the tenderneſs of an Engliſh jury, it will be the higheſt 


improbability that any man ſhould be wrongfully convicted and utterly impoſſible to con- 


_ vitan honeſt man: for I intend no more than that ſuch evidence ſhall put the priſoner on 

huis defence, and oblige him either to controvert the fact by proving an alibi, or by ſome 

other circumſtance z or to produce ſome reputable perſon to his character. And this brings 
me to conſider the ſecond fortreſs of the criminal in the hardineſs of his own evidence. 


The uſual defence of a thief, eſpecially at the Old Baily, is an akbt [u]: to prove this 


by perjury is a common act of Newgate friendihip; and there ſeldom is any difficulty in 


procuring ſuch witneſſes. I remember a ielon within this twelvemonth to have been 
ved to be in Ireland at the time when the robbery was ſworn to have been done in 
| dan and acquitted; but he was ſcarce gone from the bar, when the witneſs was himſelf 


arreſted for a robbery committed in London at that very time when he ſwore both he and 
his friend were in Dublin: for which robbery, I think, he was tried and executed. This 


kind of defence was in a great meaſure defeated by the late baron Thompſon, when he was 


([] L e. That bt u at another place at the time. 


recorder 
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recorder of London, whoſe memory deſerves great honour for the ſervices he did the public 
in that poſt, Theſe witneſſes ſhould always be examined with the utmoſt care and ſtrict- 
neſs, by which means the truth (eſpecially if there be more witneſſes than one to the pre- 
ended fact) will generally be found out. And as to character, though I allow it to have 

great weight, if oppoſed to the ſingle evidence of an accomplice, it ſhould ſurely have but 
little where there is good and ſtrong proof of the fact; and none at all, unleſs it comes from 
the mouths of perſons, who have themſelves ſome reputation and credit. | 


S8 ο Tf. X. 
Of the encouragement given to robbers by frequent pardons. 


| COME now tothe ſixth encouragement to felons, fret the hopes of a pardon, at leaſt 


with the condition of tranſportation. 

This I am aware, is too tender a ſubject to ſpeak to. To pardon all crimes where the 
proſecution is in his name, is an undoubted prerogative of the king. I may add, it is his 
moſt amiable prerogative, and that which, as Livy obſerves [ww], renders kingly government 
| moſt dear to the people: for in a republic there is no ſuch power. I may add farther, 
that it ſeems to our excellent ſovereign to be the moſt favourite part of his prerogative, 

as it is the only one which hath been carried to its utmoſt extent in the preſent reign. 


Here therefore I beg to direct myſelf only to thoſe perſons who are within the reach of 
his majeſty's ſacred ear. Such perſons will, I hope, weigh well what I have faid already 


on the ſubject of falſe compaſſion, all which is applicable on the preſent occaſion : and ſince 
our king (as was with leſs truth ſaid of another [x]) is of all men the trueſt image of his 
maker in mercy, I hope too much good-nature will tranſport no nobleman fo far as it once 
did a clergyman in Scotland, who in the fervour of his benevolence prayed to God that he 
would graciouſly be pleaſed to pardon the poor devil. 

To ſpeak our fairly and honeſtly, though merty may appear more amiable in a magiſtrate, 


| ſeverity is a more wholeſome virtue; nay, ſeverity to an individual may, perhaps, be in 


the end the teſt mercy, not only to the public in general, for the reaſon given above; 
but to many individuals for the reaſons to be preſently aſſigned. 


To conſider a human being in the dread of a ſudden and violent death; to conſider that 


his life or death depend on your will; to reject the arguments which a good mind will 


officiouſly advance to itſelf; that violent temptations, neceſſity, youth, inadvertency have 
| hurried him to the commiſſion of a crime which hath been attended with no inhumanity; 
to reſiſt the importunities, cries, and tears of a tender wife, and affectionate children, who, 


tho 
The 


ugh innocent, are to be reduced to miſery and ruin by a ſtrict adherence to juſtice. 
1 — form an object which whoever can look upon without emotion, muſt 


have a very bad mind; and whoever by yy force of reaſon can conquer that emotion muſt - 


have a very ſtrong one. | | 
And what can reaſon ſuggeſt on this occaſion ? firſt, that by ſaving this individual, I 
ſhall bring many others into the ſame dreadful ſituation. That the paſſions of the- man 


are to give way to the principles of the —_— Thoſe may lament the criminal, but 
bly ſai 


theſe muſt condemn him. It was no by Bias to one who admired at his ſhedding 


— * 


tears whilſt he paſt ſentence of death, Nature exacts my tenderneſs, but the law my b 


* i zi. WY . eſſe T iraſci 1 1 F 4 
- li cap. 3 Ae Lacs Beneficii ; et — poſſe ( Regem ſeificet inter ami- 
[x] By Dryden of Charles II. a l Diſc. 1. i. c. iii. $i 
Vol. IV. 4 G | © rigour.” 
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Itigdor The elder Brutus z], is a worthy pattern ef — an „ Ns 

Machiavel, mot worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. And Diotiyſins Halicarnalſeus ſs] 

calls ir ye oo and wonderful «Diem, of <whith the Romans were proud in the 'moſt eu 

Are. Whoever derives it therefore from the want of humane and paternal affe 

no inſtances of his inhumanity are recorded. But the ſeverity, ſays — 

only profitable but neceſſary; and why? becauſe a ſingle pardon granted ex mera 

gratia & favore, is a link broken in the chain of jultiee, und takes away*theronettenation 

and ſtrength of the whole. The danger and certainty of deſtruction are very different 

Objects, and ſtrike the mind with different Heger of force. It is of the very nature of 

hope to be ſanguine, and it will derive more. encouragement from one pardon, than 

diffidence from twenty executions. 

It is finely obſerved by Thucydides[4], That though civil. ſocieties have allotted the 

< puniſhment of death to many crimes, and to ſome of the infetior Tort, yet hape 9 
nd vay 


men £0 face the. dan er ; , no man ever came to a dreadful end, who had not a 

© expectation of ſurviving his wicked machinations.— Nothing certainly can more con- 
tribute to the raiſing this hope than repeated e of il grounded clemency: for as 
Seneca lays, ex clomentia omnes idem a b en 

"Now What is the prihcipal end of all Puniſhment: it is not as lord [d] Hale expreſſes 
it, *To deter men from the breach of laws, ſo that they may not offend, and ſo not ſuffer 
* at all? and is not the inflifting of puniſhment more * example, and to revent evil, 
than to puſh ?? and therefore, ſays he, preſently afterwards, Death itſel is necellary 
„to be ahnexed to laws in many caſes by the. prudence of law-givers, though pollibly 
4 beyond the fingle merit of the offence ſimply confidered.” No man indeed of common 
Humanity or common ſenſe can think the life of a man and a few ſhillings to be of an 
equal conſideration, or that the law in puniſhing theft with death proceeds (as perhaps a 
private perſon ſometimes may) with any view to vengeance. The terror: of the exam 
is the only thing propoſed, and one man is ſacrificed to the preſervation of thouſands. 

If therefore the terror of this example is removed (as it certainly is by frequent pardons) 
the deſign of the law is rendered totally ine ffectual; the lives of the perſons executed are 
*thrown away, and ſacrificed rather to the vengeance than to V's 455 bf the public, which 
receives no other advantage than by. getting Tid of a thief, whoſe place will Kmediately 

"be Upplicd by another. "Here then we may cry out with the [e] poet: 


This Lam confident may be aſſerted, that pardons have — che 
gollows than they have ſared from it. So true is that ſentiment of Machiavel, chat ex- 
e — are more merciful than the . erer V. | 


27 © 1 XI. 
| O the manner of execution, wy 
UT if every hope which I have mentioned fails the thief: ir he loud be Siſcovered, 


BY ended, proſecuted, convicted, and refuſed a pardon ; what is his fituation then? 
rely moſt gloomy and dreadful, without any hope, and without 1281 comfort. This is, 


3 


Tz] He put bis ws Tons to death for cohſpiring with Tarquin n 
Nether Livy nor Dran, give NN e,; MAP Wi ch? hes Ape 
r all t paſſions avhich diſturb human reafon. Tov 1 T6 Moyioues wabay ie | 
e Kair. Hudton. 8 P. 154. Edit. Hudſon. 1 De Clementia, lib.ic i 
* l. I. p 13. le. Chau.dian. Vn his prince. 1 
rna 
; CE” | Perhaps, 
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Periaghs the caſe with the leſs practiſed, leſs. ſpirited, and leſs dangerous. rogues z but 
ith thoſe of a different conſtitution it is far otherwiſe. No hero ſees death as the alter- 
native which may attend his undertaking with leſs terror, nor meets it in the field with 
more imaginary glory. Pride, which is commonly the uppermoſt, paſſion. in both, is in 
both treated with equal ſatisfaction. The day appointed by law for the thief's ſhame is 
the day of glory in his own opinion. His proceſſion. to Tyburn, and his laſt moments 
there, are all triumphant z attended with the compaſſion of the meek and tender-hearted, 
and with the applauſe, admiration, and envy of all the bold and hardened. His be- 
haviour in his preſent condition, not the crimes, how atrocious, ſoever, which brought 


him to it, are the ſubject of contemplation. And if he hath ſenſe enough to temper. 


his boldneſs with any degree of decency, his. death is ſpoke of by many with honour, by 
moſt with Pity» and by Avi approbation. | | 
How far ſuch an example is from being an object of terror, eſpecially to thoſe for 
- whoſe uſe it is principally intended, I leave to the conſideration of every rational man; 
1 ſuch examples as I have deſcribed are proper to be exhibited muſt be ſubmitted 
to our riors, 8 ö 
The — cauſe of this evil is the frequency of executions: the knowledge of human 
nature will prove this from reaſon; and the different effects which executions produce 
in the minds of the ſpectators in the country where they are rare, and in London, where 
they are common, vill convince us by experience. The thief who is hanged to day hath 
learnt, his intrepidity from the example of his hanged: predeceſſors, as others are now 
taught to 1 death, and to bear it hereafter with boldneſs from wh; t they {ce to day. 
ne Way of preventing the frequency of executions is by removing the evil I am com- 
laining df: for this effect in time becomes a cauſe; and greatly increaſes that very evil 


rom hag firſt aroſe. The deſign of thoſe who firit appointed executions to be 
public, was 5 add the puniſhment of ſhame. to that of death; in order to make the 
example bje& of greater terior. But experience hath ſhewn- us that the event is 


directly contrary to this intention, Indeed a ge ger knowledge of human nature 
might have foreſeen the conſequence. To unite the ideas of death and ſhame. is not ſo 


aly as may be imagined. All ideas of the latter being abſorbed by the former. To 
prove this, I will appeal to any man who hath ſeen an execution, or a proceſſion to an 


execution; let him tell me when he hath beheld a poor wretch, bound in a cart, juſt 


on the verge of eternity, all pale and trembling with his W e fate, whether the 


idea of ſhame hath ever intruded on his mind? much leſs wil 


the bold daring rogue wha 
glories in his preſent condition, inſpire the beholder with any ſuch ſenſation. - ; 


s 


The difficulty here. will be eaſily explained, if we have recourſe to the poets ; (for © 


the good poet and the good politician do not differ ſo much as ſame who know nothing 


of either art affirm; nor would Homer or Milton have made the worſt legiſlators of their 


times:) the great buſineſs is to raiſe terror, and the poet will tell you, that admiration 


or pity, or both, are very apt to attend whatever is the object of terror in the human 


mind, That is very uſeful to the poet, but very hurtful on the preſent oecaſion to the 
politician, whoſe art is to be here rue to raiſe an object of terror, and, at the ſame 


time, as much as poſſible, to ſtrip it | 
To effect this, it ſeems that the execution ſhould be as ſoon as poſſible after the com - 
miſſion and conviction of the crime; for if this be of an atrocious kind, the reſentment 
of mankind being warm, would purſue the criminal to his laſt end, and all pity for the 
offender would be loſt in deteftation of the offence, Whereas, when executions are 
. Celayed ſo long as they ſometimes are, the puniſhment and not the crime is conſidered; 
22d no good mind can avoid 2 a ſett of wretches, who are put to death 
480 2 3 


all pity and all admiration. 
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3 — not why, unleſs, as it almoſt appears, to make a holiday for, and to entertain, 
the mob. | 
Secondly, It ſhould be in ſome degree private. And here the poets will again aſſiſt us. 
Foreigners have found fault with the 5 5 of the Engliſh drama, 4 —— 
frequent murders upon the _ In fact, this is not only cruel, but highly injudicious : 
a murder behind the ſcenes, if the poet knows how to manage it, will aft the audience 
with r terror than if it was acted before their eyes. Of this we have an inſtance in 
the murder of the king in Macbeth, at which, when Garrick acts the part, it is ſcarce an 
hyperbole to ſay, I have ſeen the hair of the audience ſtand an end. Terror hath, I 
believe, been carried higher by this ſingle inſtance, than by all the blood which hach been 
fpile on the ſtage. To the poets 1 may add the prieſts, whoſe politics have never been 
doubred, Thoſe of Egypt in particular, where the ſacred myſteries were firſt deviſed, 
well 'knew the uſe of hiding from the eyes of the vulgar, what they intended ſhould in- 
ſpire them with the eee awe and dread. The mind of man is ſo much more capable 
of magnifying than his eye, that I queſtion whether every object is not leſſened by being 
looked upon; and this .more eſpecially when the paſſions are concerned : for theſe are 
ever apt to fancy much more ſatisfaction in thoſe objects which they affect, and much 
more of miſchief in thoſe which they abhor, than are really to be found in either. 9 
If executions therefore were ſo contrived, that few could be preſent at them, they would 
de much more ſhocking and terrible to the croud without doors than at preſent, as well as 
much more dreadful to the criminals themſelves, who would thus die in the preſence only 
of their enemies; and where the boldeſt of them would find no cordial to keep up his 
Jpirits, nor any breath to flatter his ambition. . Er N : 
_ 345. The execution ſhould be in the higheſt * ſolemn. It is not the eſſence of the 
thing itſelf, but the dreſs and apparatus of it, which make an impreſſion on the mind, 
eſpecially on the minds of the multitude to whom beauty in rags is never a defirable, nor 
. deformity in embroidery a diſagreeable, objeR. | | 
Montagne, who, of all men, except only Ariftotle, ſeems beſt to have underſtood 
human nature, enquiring into the cauſes why death appears more terrible to the better 
ſort of people than to the meaner, expreſſes himſelf thus: I do verily believe; that it is 
© thoſe terrible ceremonies and preparations wherewith we ſer it out, that more terrify us 
© than the thing itſelf ; a new and contrary way of living, the cries of mothers, wives and 
children, the wives of aſtoniſhed and afflicted friends, the attendance of pale and blub- 
© bered ſervants, a dark room ſet round with burnin rs, our beds environed with 
© ohyſicians and divines, in fine, nothing but Ghaſtne and horror round about us, 
der it ſo formidable, that a man almoſt fancies himſelf dead and buried already [g]. 
f the image of death, ſays the ſame author, was to appear thus dreadful to an army, 
© they would be an army of whining milk-ſops ; and where is the difference but in the 
© apparatus ? thus in the field (I may add, at the Gallows) what is encountered with gaiety 
© and unconcern, in a ſickbed becomes the moſt dreadful of all objects.“ Ly 
In Holland, the executions (which are very rare) are incredibly folemn. They are 
performed in the area before the ſtadthouſe, and attended by all the magiſtrates. The 
effect of this ſolemnity is inconceivable to thoſe who have not obſerved it in others, or 
felt it in themſelves; and to this, perhaps more than to any other cauſe, the rareneſs of 
executions in that country is owing. | | 
Now the following method, which I ſhall venture to preſcribe, as it would include alt 
the three -particulars of celerity, privacy, and folemnity, ſo would it, I think, effectually 
remove all the evils complained of, and which at preſent attend the manner of inflicting 


capital puniſhment. . 
lel Montagne, Eſſay ig. 7 
sor 
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Suppoſe then, that the court at the Old Baily was, at the end of the trials, to be 
adjourned during four days ; that, againſt the adjournment-day, a gallows was erected 
in the area before the court; that the criminals were all brought down on that day to 
receive ſentence; and that this was executed the very moment after itwas pronounced, 
in the ſight and preſence of the judges. 

Nothing can, 1 think, be imagined (not even torture, which I am an enemy to the very 
thought of admitting) more terrible than ſuch an execution ; and I leave it to any man 
to reve himſelf upon reflection, whether ſuch a day at the Old Baily, or a holiday at 
Tyburn, would make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on the minds of every one. 

Thus I have, as well as Tam able, finiſhed the taſk which I pr have endeavoured 
to trace the evil from the very fountain-head, and to ſhew whence it orginally ſprings, 
as well as all the ſupplies it receives, till it becomes a torrent, which at preſent threatens 
to bear down all before it. 

And here I muſt again obſerve, that if the former part of this treatiſe ſhould raiſe any 
attention in the legiſlature, ſo as effectually to put a ſtop to the luxury of the lower 

le, to force the poor to induſtry, and to provide for them when induſtrious, the 
atter part of my labour would be of very little uſe; and indeed all the pains which can 
be taken in this latter part, and all the remedies which can be deviſed, without applying 
a cure to the former, will be only of the palliative kind, which may patch up the diſeaſe, 
and leſſen the bad effects, but never can totally remove it. 

Nor, in plain truth, will the utmoſt ſeverity to offenders be juſtifiable, unleſs we take 
every poſſible method of ame, the offence. Nemo ad ſupplicia exigenda provenit, niſi 
gui remedia conſumpfit, ſays Seneca [Bh], where he repreſents the governors of kingdoms in 
the amiable light of parents. The ſubje&, as well as the child, ſhould be left without 
excuſe before he is puniſhed : for, in that caſe alone, the rod becomes the hand either of 
the parent or the magiſtrate. 

All temptations therefore are to be carefully removed out of the way ; much leſs is the 
plea of neceſſity to be left in the mouth of any. This plea of neceſſity is never admitted 
in our law; but the reaſon of that is, ſays lord Hale, becauſe it is ſo difficult to diſcover 
the truth. Indeed that it is not always certainly falſe, is a ſufficient ſcandal to our polity ; 
for what can be more ſhocking than to ſee an induſtrious poor creature, who is able and 
willing to labour, forced by. mere want into diſhoneſty, and that in a nation of ſuch trade 
and opulence. : 

Upon the whole, ſomething ſhould be, nay, muſt be done, or much worſe conſequences 
than have hitherto happened, are very ſoon to be apprehended. Nay, as the matter now 
ſtands, not only care for the public ſafety, but common humanity, exacts our concern on 
this occaſion ; for that many cart-loads of our fellow-creatures are once in fix weeks 
carried to laughter, is a dreadful conſideration ; and this is greatly heightened by reflect- 
ing, that, with proper care and proper regulations, much the greater part of theſe 
wretches might have been made not only happy in themſelves, but very uſeful members 
of the ſociety, which they now ſo greatly diſhonour in the fight of all Chriſtendom, 


[>] De Clementia, lib. ii. Fragen. 
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